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fi  TJie  Sacristan's  Household. 

"  I  saw  more  than  one  friend  of  yours  in  Horn,  Liese.  There  was 
the  fat  landlord,  a  solid-minded,  honest  follow ;  and  the  old  Kiister, — 
what's  his  name  ? — and  Peters  the  apothecary." 

Again  the  bright  flash  flitted  over  Liese' s  face,  and  the  shy  smile 
hovered  round  her  lips.  "  Oho  !  "  thought  the  old  lawyer  sagely, 
"  I  was  right  enough.  That  look  was  most  surely  not  called  up  by 
the  thought  of  the  ancient  sacristan,  The  lank,  sandy-haired  seller 
of  drugs  is  the  *  patriot '  after  all."  You  see  the  Justizrath  did  not 
know  that  the  ancient  sacristan  had  a  nephew  who  was  neither  lank 
nor  sandy-haired. 

"  Peters  brought  you  a  parcel  from  home  some  time  ago,  did  he 
not  ?  "  said  von  Schleppers  speaking  carelessly,  but  watching  the  girl 
narrowly  out  of  his  cold  cunning  eyes. 

"  Yes,  sir,  he  did.  But  I  did  not  see  him.  I  was  out  on  an  errand 
for  mistress."  The  remembrance  of  the  pink  satin  note-paper,  and 
of  the  meeting  with  Otto,  combined  to  deepen  Liese's  blush. 

"  He  has  known  you  a  long  time,  this  Peters  ?  " 

"  Almost  all  my  life.  He  remembers  my  coming  to  Horn  m  cousin 
Franz's  waggon,  after  poor  mother  died.  I  can  scarce  rememberthat 
myself."  Ting,  ting,  ting,  jingled  the  house-bell,  as  though  tugged 
at  by  strong  fearless  fingers.  Liese  jumped  up,  and  then  stood 
hesitating.  "  It's  too  soon  for  mistress  to  be  home  yet,"  said  she. 
**  I  wonder  who  it  can  be  ! " 

'*  You  are  surely  not  afraid  to  open  the  door,  liese  ?"  said  the  Jus- 
tizrath, testily.  "  No  doubt  it  is  some  client  come  to  consult  me. 
Say  I'm  busy,  very  busy ; — d'ye  hear  ? — but  that  you  will  ask  if  I  can 
see  any  one  should  the  case  be  urgent.  Wait  until  I  am  in  my  study 
before  you  open  the  door."  Then  the  master  of  the  house  shuffled 
away  to  his  sanctum,  and  closed,  but  did  not  quite  shut  the  door. 
It  would  ill  have  comported  with  his  social  or  professional  dignity 
i&  have  been  caught  in  the  kitchen.  He  had  scarcely  gained  his 
own  room  when  a  second  vigorous  pull  set  the  wire  quivering,  and 
made  the  thin-voiced  bell  jangle  noisily. 

He  listened  stealthily  and  heard  Liese's1  faltering  footsteps  approach 
the  house-door.  "  What  a  little  timid  fool  the  girl  is ! "  muttered  her 
master  impatiently.  He  heard  the  bolt  withdrawn,  and  almost  im- 
mediately afterwards  a  little  exclamation  from  Liese ;  then  another 
voice, — a  man's,  as  it  seemed.  But-  not  all  the  sharpness  of  the 
Justizrath's  hearing  enabled  him  to  distinguish  what  was  said,  and' he 
did  not  venture  to  advance  nearer,  lest  he  should  be  caught  by  the 
visitor  whose  approach  he  momentarily  expected.  All  at  once,  after  a 
more  protracted  colloquy  than  he  had  anticipated,  the  house-door  was 
closed  and  bolted,  and  the  Justizrath,  turning  to  his  desk  with  a 
rapidity  of  movement  which  would  have  much  surprised  any  of  his 
acquaintance  who  should  have  witnessed  it,  plunged  his  hands  into  a 
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mats  of  documents,  and  waited,  with  head  beni  down,  for  the 
expected  client*  To  his  surprise,  however,  only  little  Liege's  light 
tnad  came  to  the  door.  She  paused  a  moment,  and  then  knocked, 
seeing  her  master  apparently  absorbed  in  his  papers, 

"  Well  ?"  said  the  Jastizrath,  looking  up. 

"It  was  somebody  for  me,  please  sir." 

11  For  yen  V% 

"  Yes ;  a  friend  of  mine  is  going  to  Horn  to-morrow,  and  came  to 
ask  if  I  had  any  message  to  send  home." 

"l*h,so-<M>t" 

The  Justizrath  stared  up  at  his  little  handmaiden  with  &  genuine- 
ness of  expression  to  which  he  could  not  often  plead  guilty.  Liege 
mistook  the  blank  surprise  of  his  face  lor  the  vacancy  of  abstraction 
more  usual  to  it.  So  she  turned  round  quietly  and  trotted  into  the 
kitchen  again  before  her  master  could  recover  from  his  astonish- 
ment.   By-aod-by  he  called  oat  to  her. 

"Liese!  Liese,  I  say  I    Who  was  it  that  came  just  now?" 

"  A  friend  of  mine,  gnadiger  Herr,  is  going  to  Horn,  and  called  to 
aski* " 

"  Ta,  ta,  ta,  child  !     Yoa  said  all  that.    Whowasit?" 

"  Oh !  the  young  man  at  the  stationer's  shop,  sir;  Herr  ScfcmittV 
assistant,"  answered  liese,  greatly  abashed. 

The  Justizrath  dismissed  her  with  a  wave  of  his  pen.  "Humph  ! " 
thought  he,  with  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  eadarorofn  boy  whom  he 
bad  seen  through  Herr  Schoritt's  shop  window,  "this  meek  Utile 
damsel  of  ours  has  ass  odd  enough  taste  in  admirers,  Cr  maybe 
this  youth, — who,  by  the  way,  come*  pealing  at  the  front  bell  with 
a  boldness  worthy  of  the  *  patriot '  himself,— is  only  a  tool  and 
messenger  of  Peters'*." 

At  half-past  eight  o'clock  the  lawyer  set  forth  to  fetch  his  wife 
sway  from  the  festive  and  fashionable  society  at  Major  von  Groti's, 
But  never  a  word  did  old  Puss-uvboets  say  to  his  Matbdlde  about  liese 
Lehmann'a  evening  visitor. 


CHAPTER  XIL 

A  VERT  GENTEEL   CHAPTER. 

Everything  in  this  world  is  comparative,  we  know,  and  only  to  bo 
judged  of  in  relation  to  something  else.  Let  not  the  reader,  there- 
fore, despise  the  smallness  of  the  ambition  which  led  Mathilde  von 
Schleppers  to  rejoice  and  triumph  mightily  in  the  social  distinction 
conferred  on  her  by  an  invitation  to  the  saloons  of  Frau  von  Groil. 
I  bave  written  "  saloons,"  so  let  the  word  stand.  It  sounds  well ; 
which,  as  Frau  von  Groll  herself  would  have  considered,  is  a  great 
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thing.  But,  in  truth,  the  aristocratic  Major's  wife  had  hut  one  recep- 
tion room,  and  that  one  was  scarcely  grand  enough  to  deserve  to  be 
styled  a  saloon.  Nevertheless  Mathilde  von  Schleppers  felt  it  to  be 
a  very  fine  thing  to  be  sitting  there,  drinking  weak,  flavourless  coffee, 
and  surrounded  by  the  "  elect"  of  Detmold  society.  Everything  in 
this  world  is  comparative,  as  we  began  the  chapter  by  saying,  and  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  entree  to  the  private  theatricals  at 
Compiegne,  or  an  invitation  to  meet  a  royal  highness  in  a  Belgravian 
mansion,  ever  gave  more  pleasure  to  a  votary  of  fashion  than  Frau 
von  Schleppers  felt  as  she  sat  majestically  on  a  worsted- work  cushion 
in  one  corner  of  Frau  von  GrolTs  sofa.  Indeed,  to  Mathilde,  St. 
James's  or  -the  Tuileries  would  have  been  barren  and  worthless  in 
comparison.  What  satisfaction  could  she  find  in  being  elbowed  by 
duchesses,  or  stared  at  by  peers  of  the  realm,  unless  the  doctor's 
wife,  and  the  rich  brewer's  widow,  who  were  not  in  Detmold 
"society,"  could  be  made  to  pale  with  envy  at  the  knowledge  of 
such  glory  having  fallen  to  her  share  ?  Of  course,  folks  in  the  great 
world  have  greater  aims.  But  I  am  writing  of  a  small  place  and 
small  people,  and,  to  say  truth,  the  social  ambitions  were  a  little 
ignoble  in  Detmold.  How  satisfactory  it  is  to  reflect  that  yours 
and  mine,  dear  reader,  are  so  infinitely  higher ! 

As  Frau  von  GrolTs  drawing-room  was  a  fair  average  specimen 
of  similar  rooms  in  the  little  capital,  I  may  as  well  describe  it.  It 
was  tolerably  large,  rather  long  in  proportion  to  its  width,  and  with 
three  windows  on  one  side,  which  overlooked  the  gardens  of  the 
noble  old  Schloss.  These  windows  were  high  up  in  the  wall,  and  were 
approached  by  two  rather  deep  steps.  There  was  another  shallower 
step  dividing  the  room  nearly  in  half,  after  the  fashion  of  a  mediaeval 
dais.  The  door  gave  access  to  the  room  at  its  highest  end,  and  many 
unwary  or  near-sighted  strangers  had  made  an  ignominious  and 
embarrassing  entrance  into  Frau  von  Gr oil's  presence  by  plunging 
awkwardly  over  the  unseen  and  unsuspected  step,  and  coming  heavily 
down  to  the  lower  level  with  the  peculiar  jarring  shock  which  most 
of  us  know  by  experience.  The  walls  of  the  apartment  were  of  a 
deep  bright  glaring  blue, — a  colour  of  that  insincere  bloomy  kind 
very  often  to  be  seen  in  tcy-shops,  and  which  one  instinctively  fools 
would  be  liable  to  come  off  on  contact  with  any  other  surface.  The 
floor  was  of  white  wood,  also  recalling  the  toy-shop  in  its  look  and 
in  its  smell,  with  rectangular  pieces  of  bright  many-coloured  carpet, 
of  various  dimensions,  scattered  here  and  there  upon  it.  There  was 
a  round  table  at  the  lower  end  of  the  room,  where  Frau  von  Groll 
usually  sat,  covered  with  a  green  cloth  bound  with  yellow.  Tho 
chairs  were  covered  with  crimson  velvet,  usually  concealed  by 
chintz,  but  on  this  festive  occasion  the  richer  material  was  revealed 
in  all  its  glory.     It  was  doubtless  very  glorious.     Nevertheless,  it 
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had  the  drawback  of  sticking  tenaciously  to  any  woollen  or  stuff 
garment  with  which  it  canio  in  contact.  Gentlemen  in  broadcloth 
and  ladies  in  bombazine  alike  found  an  unexpected  difficulty  in  getting 
up  again  when  once  they  had  sat  down  on  one  of  these  magnificent 
velvet  cushions.  At  one  end  of  the  room  stood  a  broad  massive  sofa 
in  mahogany  and  black  horse-hair,  on  which  were  disposed  sundry 
specimens  of  Frau  von  Groll's  wool-work,  in  the  shape  of  pillows 
and  cushions.  The  blue  walls  were  adorned  with  three  coloured 
prints,  surrounded  by  gilt-paper  in  lieu  of  carved  frames,  and  repre- 
senting respectively  Spring  and  Autumn,  and  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
crossing  the  Alps.  Spring  was  a  plump  fair  young  lady,  in  a  chemise 
and  a  wreath  of  wild  flowers  of  Parisian  manufacture.  Autumn  was 
a  plump  dark  young  lady,  with  very  broad  shoulders  and  a  very 
small  waist,  who,  notwithstanding  the  evident  tightness  of  her  stays, 
had  been  doing  a  good  stroke  of  work  without  apparent  fatigue,  for 
she  stood,  sickle  in  hand,  contemplating  a  newly-reaped  cornfield, 
and  leaning  elegantly  against  a  pile  of  impossibly-yellow  sheaves. 
As  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  he  was  crossing  the  Alps  apparently  to 
slow  music,  being  preceded  by  a  military  band,  and  mounted  on  a 
fiery  steed,  whose  action  was  of  that  eminently  pawing  character 
only  to  be  seen  in  perfection  in  a  circus-trained  animal.  There  was 
the  inevitable  white  china  stove,  and  a  French  looking-glass  over  it. 
There  were  several  groups  of  paper-flowers  in  pink,  blue,  and  green 
vases,  disposed  on  every  available  table  or  shelf ;  and,  lastly,  there 
was  in  one  corner  a  small  pianoforte,  whose  outer  surface  appeared 
to  consist  chiefly  of  gilding  and  crimson  silk.  Such  was  the  aspect 
of  Frau  von  Groll's  drawing-room.  And  it  certainly  could  not  bo 
objected  to  on  the  score  of  want  of  colour,  or  a  too  prevailing  sobriety 
of  tint. 

The  company  assembled  within  it  was  not  very  numerous,  but  it 
was  of  irreproachable  gentility.  There  was  the  Justizrath's  portly 
wife,  and  Fraulein  Bopp,  and  the  stout  placid  matron  who  had  made 
one  at  Frau  von  Schleppers*  tea-party,  and  two  other  dames,  who  need 
not  be  more  particularly  described,  inasmuch  as  they  have  no  concern 
with  my  story.  There  was  the  Major  von  Groll  standing  with  his 
back  to  the  stove  conversing  with  a  group  of  gentlemen,  and  about 
tic  Major's  personal  appearance  I  may  be  allowed  to  say  a  word  or 
two.  He  was  of  middle  height,  but  owing  to  his  extreme  leanness 
and  the  military  erectness  of  his*  carriage,  he  appeared  at  first  sight 
to  bo  a  tall  man.  He  had  a  long  peaked  face,  which  seemed  yet 
longer  than  it  really  was,  owing  to  a  high,  bald,  narrow  forehead 
which  rose  above  it.  His  naturally  fair  skin  was  tanned  to  a  dull 
deep  rod  colour,  and  his  long  elaborately-pointed  moustaches  were 
of  the  lightest  flaxen.  He  had  high  cheek-bones,  immediately  below 
which  his  cheeks  sank  into  so  deep  a  hollow  that  one  might  have 
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supposed  him  to  be  purposely  sucking  them  in  to  that  shape.  EBs 
eyes  were  light  blue,  widely  open,  and  rather  deep-set,  under  shaggy 
eyebrows  of  the  same  flaxen  hue  as  his  moustaches.  The  prevailing 
expression  of  Major  von  GrolTs  face  was  intense  and  hopeless 
melancholy.  But  this  was  merely  an  illusory  effect  caused  by  his 
meagreness,  by  the  downward  curve  given  to  the  line  of  his  mouth, 
by  his  long  drooping  moustaches,  and  by  the  unsmiling  gravity  of  his 
eyes.  Major  von  Groll  was  in  reality  by  no  means  a  melancholy  man. 
But  he  was  undeniably  a  dull  man.  The  melancholy,  which  some 
beholders  found  in  his  countenance,  was  no  more  a  real  sentiment 
than  the  "  melancholy  n  which  one  may  see  in  the  eyes  of  a  rumi- 
nating ox.  Our  imagination  connects  an  idea  of  sadness  with  those 
large  dark  wistful  orbs  that  the  dumb  beast  turns  on  us  so  mildly. 
But  all  the  while  the  ox  is  chewing  the  cud  contentedly  enough.  The 
Major  wore  a  military  uniform,  but  even  had  he  appeared  in  any 
other  costume  it  would  have  been  impossible  to  mistake  his  profes- 
sion. And  one  might  even  have  pronounced  pretty  safely  to  what 
branch  of  that  profession  he  belonged.  His  whole  air,  his  gestures, 
and  especially  the  habitual  attitude  of  his  legs,  proclaimed  the  cavalry 
officer.  He  was  listening  with  his  usual  solemn,  silent  gravity  to  a 
warm  discussion  going  on  among  his  male  guests,  and  occasionally 
throwing  in  a  monosyllabic  contribution  to  the  argument. 

The  principal  disputants  were  a  learned  Professor,  whose  long 
leonine  locks  were  shaken  hither  and  thither  in  the  heat  of  his  dis- 
course, as  though  a  high  wind  were  blowing  about  him,  and  a  brother- 
officer  of  the  Major's.  "Erlauben  Sie,  permit  me,  I  beg,"  said  the 
latter  in  loud  abrupt  tones.     "  I  admit  your  erudition.     I  should 

never  dream  of  disputing  your  opinion  on  a  point  of, — of ."  The 

military  gentleman  hesitated  here  for  the  weighty  reason  that  he  did 
not  know  precisely  what  it  was  that  the  Professor  professed.  But 
receiving  no  assistance  from  the  bystanders, — who,  indeed,  were 
not  conscious  of  the  nature  of  the  difficulty  he  experienced  in  finish- 
ing his  sentence, — he  presently  added,  with  a  circular  wave  of  the 
hand,  "  on  any  scientific  point,  in  short.  Bui  with  regard  to  military 
questions,  you  must  allow  me  to  say  that  no  civilian, — no  civilian, 
— is  competent  to  discuss  them/* 

"  Good,"  grunted  the  Major,  from  beneath  his  moustache. 

"  Listen,  Captain ! "  said  the  Professor,  with  much  solemnity,  at 
the  same  time  putting  back  his  hair  behind  his  ears  with  both  hands, 
"  Not  long  ago  I  was  visiting  the  fortress  of  Konigstein  for  the  pur- 
pose of  studying  the  rock  formation  on  which  it  is  built,  and  of  which 
I  have  spoken  in  my  book  on  the  Quadersandstein  of  the  Saxon 
Switzerland  "  (this  with  a  significant  glance  at  the  captain,  who  had 
shown  himself  so  ignorant  of  the  Professor's  special  and  distinctive 
reputation  in  the  scientific  world), "  and  while  there  I  got  into  conver- 
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nation  with  an  old  officer, — a  veteran  soldier  who  had  seen  service  " 
— again  with  a  significant  glance  at  the  captain — "  and  speaking  of  the 
strength  of  the  place,  I  observed,  jestingly,  '  Ha,  so,  Herr  Lieutenant^ 
then  when  the  French  come,  you  are  ready  for  them,  eh  ? '  Upon 
which,  he  shook  his  head,  and  made  answer  thus ;  '  Herr  Professor, 
the  French  will  not  come, — but  the  Prussians  will.'  "  At  this  point 
the  Professor's  el£locks  were  made,  by  some  dexterous  twist  of  the 
head,  to  release  themselves  from  bondage  behind  his  ears,  and  to 
tnmole  in  wild  disorder  about  his  face,  and  the  man  of  science  folded 
his  arms  and  gazed  sternly  on  his  adversary. 

Then  arose  a  great  hubbub'  of  voices.  All  talked  together  with 
none  the  less  vehemence  that  no  one  could  hear  what  the  other  said. 
"Prussia,"  ••Austria,"  National  Movement,"  "Young  Germany," 
"Anarchy,"  **Aristoeraey,w  "Principles  of  Government,"  and  '* Re- 
volutionary tendencies  of  the  age,"  flew  about  hither  and  thither 
over  the  heads  of  the  disputants,  like  showers  of  shot  and  shell,  and 
one  or  two  spent  balls, — to  carry  on  the  metaphor, — reached  the 
ladies,  who  forthwith  began  to  fire1  off  blank  cartridges  of  shrill  excla- 
mations that  made  a  considerable  report  but  did  nobody  any  harm. 
In  the  midst  of  the  noise  in  walked  the  Justizrath  von  Schleppera. 
He  went  straight  to  where  the  hostess  was  sitting,  and  saluted  her  with 
the  tortoise-like  thrusting-forth  of  his  head,  with  which  we  are  ac- 
quainted. The  gentlemen  were  still  in  the  thick  of  their  wordy  war, 
and  did  not  observe  the  Justizrath.  The  latter  was  at  once  seized 
upon  by  Frau  von  Groll  as  a  promisingly  taciturn  recipient  of  her 
political  creed.  And  the  good  lady  proceeded  to  edify  her  guest  by  the 
enunciation  of  some  rather  stern-  and  terrible  sentences  upon  those  who 
were  so  lost  to  ail1  sense  of  right  and  religion  as  to  desire  to  change 
in  any  way  the  existing  order  of  things.  Frau  von  Groll  was  quite 
Draconian  in  the  simplicity  and  ferocity  of  her  theory  of  punishment. 

"  Hang  them  all,  or  cut  off  their  heads,"  said  she,  with  a  terrible 
resolution  in  her  eye.  "  That  appears  to  me  to  be  the  most  direct 
course."  And  Puss-in-boots  put  his  head  on  one  side  with  a 
thoughtful  air,  as  though  he  was  giving  the  proposition  his  best 
attention.  Presently  came  a  lull  in  the  discussion  going  on  near  the 
stove,  and  then  the  Major  saw  von  Schleppers,  and  came  across 
the  room  to  greet  him. 

M  We  were  in  rather  a  stormy  debate,  and  I  did  not  perceive  you 
tt  first,  Herr  Justizrath,"  said  his  host.  The  Justizrath  was  reminded 
of  his  evening  at  the  Pied  Lamb,  and  the  thought  just  flitted  across 
his  brain  that  the  mode  of  conducting  a  political  discussion  did  not 
differ  so  widely  at  the  twer  poles-  of  Detmoid  society  as  might  have 
been  expected  beforehand. 

"Iwish  you  gentlemen  wouldn't  talk  pontics1  at  all ! "  exclaimed 
Fnrolein  Bopp,  clasping  her  hands. 
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Frau  von  Schleppers  struck  in  with  dignity.  "My  dear,"  said 
she,  "  that  is  all  very  well  for  you ;  but  people  in  official  positions 
have  to  consider  public  topics.  When  one  belongs  to  the  governing 
classes  politics  must  be  talked  about." 

"  Well,  I  don't  know,"  said  the  stout,  placid  matron,  innocently  ; 
"  I  used  always  to  go  to  her  highness's  Wednesday  receptions  when 
she  was  at  the  Residenz,  and  I'm  sure  the  Prince  never  said  one 
word  about  politics  at  all.  Ho  used  to  chat  about  the  theatre  and 
the  weather  and  the  company  at  the  baths  of  Meinberg,  just  like 
anybody  else." 

The  Justizrath  hastened  to  smoothe  matters  down  with  his  velvet 
paw.  He  thought  it  would  be  well  to  change  the  topic  of  discourse 
from  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  "  governing  classes  "  to  some 
less  dangerous  ground.  So  he  said  "  Ah,  Meinberg !  Baths  of  Mein- 
berg !     What  a  charming  little  place.     You  know  it  well  ?  " 

"  Wo  always  go  to  Pyrmont,"  observed  Frau  von  Groll,  with  a 
superior  air. 

44  Oh !  I  know  Meinberg,  Herr  Justizrath,"  said  the  stout  matron. 
"  We  have  not  been  there  for  years,  it  is  true;  but  when  I  was  first 
married  we  went  to  Meinberg  every  season,  and  that  is  fully  nineteen 
or  twenty  years  ago." 

"  My  goodness  ! "  exclaimed  Fraulein  Bopp,  with  the  ingenuous 
astonishment  of  one  to  whom  nineteen  or  twenty  years  appear  an 
immense  period  of  time. 

"  Oh,  yes  it  is,  truly.  ^  And  the  second  year  we  were  there  quite  a 
romance  happened  that  made  a  deal  of  talk  at  the  time." 

"A  romance?  Theure  Frau  Oberhausen,  do  tell  it  us!"  This 
time  Fraulein  Bopp  was  sincere  and  unaffected.  She  loved  romance 
dearly,  and  was  apt  to  believe  in  it  with  a  fervour  and  simplicity 
which  would  have  been  prono":ced  quite  charming  if  only  the  poor 
lady  had  been  young  and  pretty. 

"  Oh,  well,  I  don't  know  that  there  is  much  to  tell,"  replied  the 
stout  matron,  who  had  been  addressed  as  Frau  Oberhausen.  "  It 
created  an  interest  at  the  time  because  the  girl  was  known  so  well  and 
was  so  pretty." 

"  What  girl  ?     Oh,  do  explain  to  us ! " 

"  Why  the  poor  girl  that  ran  off  with  a  young  gentleman  of  good 
family.  She  was  only  a  waitress  at  the  Rose,  but  such  a  lovely  crea- 
ture. They  say  she  was  tho  very  image  of  the  Belle  Chocolatiere  in 
the  picture-gallery  at  Dresden." 

"Hussy!"  exclaimed  Frau  von  Groll,  waspishly.  Frau  von 
Schleppers'  feelings  were  too  deep  for  words.  She  raised  her  eyes  to 
heaven  and  clasped  her  fat  hands  together  in  silent  horror. 

"  Ah !  well,  dear  me,"  said  Frau  Oberhausen,  softly ;  "  of  course  it 
was  wrong,  and  all  that,  but  I  know  I  was  very,  very  sorry  for  her, 
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poor  thing  !  The  young  gentleman  abandoned  her  after  a  time,  and 
got  married, — so  the  story  went, — and  I  couldn't  help  crying  over  her 
fate.  I  was  but  a  young  bride,  and  I  put  the  case  to  myself,  if  my 
Max  had  run  off  and  left  me, — Ach  Gott ! " 

"  Why,  Frau  Oberhausen,"  cried  the  hostess,  pursing  up  her  mouth, 
"  you  don't  suppose  such  creatures  have  the  same  feelings  that  we 
have,  do  you?" 

"  What  became  of  the  girl  ?"  asked  Fraulein  Bopp,  timidly. 

"  No  one  ever  knew  for  certain.  Her  old  mother  maintained  for  a 
good  while  that  she  waB  really  married.  But  then  folks  heard  of  tho 
young  nobleman's  marriage  with  a  rich  lady  at  Vienna.  So,  of  course, 
it  couldn't  have  been  true  what  the  mother  said.  The  old  woman 
died  broken-hearted.  And  by  degrees  the  whole  affair  was  forgotten 
in  Meinberg.  New  people  came  who  had  never  seen  the  girl,  and 
knew  nothing  about  the  story ;  but  for  two  or  three  years  the  land- 
lady at  the  Rose  used  to  show  a  portrait  of  her  that  had  been  sketched 
by  some  foreign  artist  who  came  to  the  baths.  It  was  a  lovely  face ; 
so  lovely  that  somebody  bought  it  at  last  for  its  beauty,  and  paid  a 
handsome  price  for  it,  too." 

44  Ah — h — h ! "  exclaimed  Frau  von  Schleppers,  rising  and  drawing 
her  shawl  about  her  with  a  virtuous  shudder;  "  of  course,  what  became 
of  her  was  what  always  becomes  of  such  creatures.  I  don't  think 
you  need  waste  your  sympathy  on  her,  Fraulein  Bopp."  Then 
Mathilde  majestically  bade  farewell  to  her  hostess,  and  sailed  out  of 
the  room  with  the  Justizrath  shambling  meekly  along  in  her  wake. 

"  I  think  Frau  Oberhausen's  story  was  in  very  bad  taste,"  said  she 
to  her  husband  as  they  walked  homeward  together. 

"  Ach  so !  I'm  afraid  I  was  not  listening  to  it,  my  dear.  My  head's 
full  of  business  just  now, — full  of  business."  Then  Mathilde  per- 
ceived that  for  some  occult  reason  the  Justizrath  desired  to  avoid 
discussing  the  matter.  But  the  experience  of  thirty  years  sufficed  to 
make  her  morally  certain  that  her  lord  and  master  had  perfectly  heard 
and  clearly  remembered  every  syllable  that  had  been  said. 
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Mr.  Disraeli's  grandfather,  whose  name  he  bears,  came  to  England 
in  1748.  He  was  then  in  the  vigour  of  youth.  Hebrew  tenacity 
and  patience  were  blended  with  sagacious  enterprise  and  intelligent 
boldness  in  his  mental  composition.  He  made  a  fortune,  married  a 
lady  of  his  own  persuasion,  retired  to  a  pleasant  place  near  Enfield  r 
and  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety.  His  wife,  a  strong-brained  but  un- 
imaginative and  unsentimental  woman,  had  a  keen  sense  of  the  social 
disadvantage  under  which  Jews  lie  in  England,  and  was  prone  to 
regard  her  kindred  with  querulous  contempt.  They  had  one  child, 
a  son,  named  Isaac.  To  say  whence  he  derived  his  character 
might  puzzle  physiologists.  His  father  was  mercantile;  his 
mother  was  hard  and  keen,  though  not  bad-hearted.  He  was  all 
sensibility,  imagination,  genius.  Of  course  he  was  misunderstood  ; 
of  course  he  received  no  sympathy;  of  course  he  was  the  prey  of 
fantastic  sorrows.  His  mother  sneered  at  her  Jewish  darling,  in- 
flicted endless  distress  upon  him,  yet  could  not  bear  him  out  of  her 
sight.  To  his  father  he  was  an  enigma,  contemplated  with  a  kindly 
interest  verging  on  indifference.  When  the  boy  was  too  unhappy, 
and  ran  away  or  the  like,  old  Benjamin  gave  him  a  pony  or  some 
other  present.  Isaac  lived  in  a  world  of  his  own,  a  world  of  reverie, 
fantasy,  rapture,  and  anguish.  To  finish  his  education,  he  was  sent 
to  Amsterdam,  and  placed  under  a  pretentious  impostor,  who  spent 
his  time  in  writing  bad  odes,  and  left  his  pupil  to  educate  himself. 
The  boy  found  his  way  to  the  works  of  Bayle,  Voltaire,  Rousseau. 
His  Judaism,  in  so  far  as  it  differed  from  Deism,  appears  to  have 
been  erased  from  his  mind  by  the  persuasives  of  French  philosophy. 
Rousseau  was  his  favourite  master ;  he  revelled  in  the  finer  feelings 
of  the  heart  and  the  religion  of  a  child  of  nature.  At  eighteen  he 
returned  home.  His  imagination  on  the  journey  occupied  itself 
with  pathetic  pictures  of  his  meeting  with  his  mother.  He  stalked, 
with  agitated  mien,  into  her  presence.  His  figure  was  gaunt,  his 
hair  long,  his  garments  unfashionable  as  those  of  an  ingenuous 
savage.  His  mother  regarded  him  "  with  a  sentiment  of  tender 
aversion,"  and  could  not  repress  an  inclination  to  titter.  "  Emile  " 
went  into  heroics,  wept,  sobbed,  retired  to  his  room,  and  employed 
himself  in  composing  an  impassioned  epistle  to  his  mother.  Such 
a  phenomenon  as  this  son  of  his  had  not  come  within  the  range . 
of  old  Benjamin's  experience.    Would  Isaac  go  to  Bordeaux!  eater 
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iho  establishment  of  a  great  merchant,   and  be   made  a  man  of? 
Isaac  grandly  replied  that  he  had  in  his  desk  a  poem  which  he 
desired  to   publish,   and   that  the    subject  of  it  was   Commerce, 
viewed   as  the   supreme   corrupter   of  mankind.       What  was   the 
paternal  Benjamin  to  make  of  a  phenomenon  like  this  ?     Happily 
be  was  of  that  philosophic  turn  of  mind  which  appears  generally  to 
belong  to  people  who  live  to  ninety.     He  reconciled  himself  to  the 
inevitable,  and  left  Isaac  to  indulge  his  passion  for  book-reading  and 
book-collecting.     The  youth  lived  among  books,  making  notes,  col- 
lecting anecdotes,  writing  verses,  spinning  theories ;  and  as  was  the 
youth,  so  was  the  man.     "His  feelings,"  the  words  are  his  son's, 
"  though  always  amiable,  were  not  painfully  deep,  and  amid  joy  or 
rorrow,  the  philosophic  vein  was  ever  evident."     That  is  to  say,  he 
possessed  no  depth  of  human  feeling,  no  earnestness   of  religious 
faith.     His  light  speculative  audacity,  on  the  other  hand,  spurned 
all  bounds,  and  vivacious  activity  characterised  the   operations  of 
his  mind.      "Everything  interested  him;    and   blind  and   eighty- 
two,  he  was  still  as  susceptible  as  a  child.*'     He  wrote  books  of 
learned  literary  gossip  and  airy  speculation,  and  became  celebrated. 
One  day  he  interrupted  for  an  hour  his  learned  rummaging  and 
noting  to  get  married.     Another  hour  he  would  probably  give,  were 
it  only  to  keep  the  peace  with  his  womankind,  when,  as  happened 
about  1805, — one  biographer  says,  decisively,  1806, — a  son  was  born 
to  him.     The  child  was  called  Benjamin,  and  went  forth  from  thai 
unlikely  household  to  elbow  his  way  into  the  foremost  dozen  of  the 
human  race,  and  to  stand  before  the  world  as  he  does  at  this  hour, 
Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain. 

Information  respecting  Mr.  Disraeli's  earliest  days  is  unfortunately 
not  to  be  obtained ;  for  the  curious  reader,  eagerly  scanning  his 
biographical  sketch  of  his  father,  in  quest  of  notes  on  himself,  is 
disappointed,  and  his  own  biographers,  whether  of  the  dull-savage  or 
the  dull-panegyrical  order,  lend  us  no  aid.  The  pleased  imagination, 
however,  genially  bold,  has  not  much  difficulty  in  realising  the  kind 
of  life  he  would  lead  in  his  fathers  house.  He  would  be  left  to  an 
unusual  extent  to  develop  himself,  morally  and  intellectually,  accord- 
ing to  the  freedom  of  his  own  will.  From  the  time  wAfib  he  could 
comprehend  the  meaning  of  speech,  he  would  hear  of  fcgolfR,  books, 
books;  and  when,  as  would  probably  take  place  at  an  tMflually  early 
age,  he  was  admitted  to  a  seat  at  the  paternal  board,  the  talk  around  him 
would  still  be  of  great  authors  and  famous  books,  and  his  mind  would 
soon  become  familiar  with  his  father's  pet  theories.  In  a  Jewish 
household,  cut  off  from  the  warmest  sympathies  of  English  boyhood, 
listening  constantly  to  dissertation  and  dubitation  de  omni  scibili,  he 
would  grow  up  in  an  intellectual  state  of  the  wildest  independence. 
Speculative  cosmopolitanism  weald  supersede  for  him  the  fervent 
patriotism  and  prejudice  oi  clever  English  schoolboys,  and  the  idea 
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would  gradually  gain  possession  of  his  mind  that  the  one  friend  in 
whom  Benjamin  Disraeli  could  absolutely  trust, — the  one  human 
being  who  deserved  Benjamin  Disraeli's  complete  devotion, — was 
himself. 

We  hear  of  his  having  attended  a  suburban  academy,  where  his 
ambition  already  displayed  itself ;  and  there  is  mention  of  a  Noncon- 
formist minister  with  whom  he  resided  for  some  time.  He  is  next  in 
a  conveyancer's  office.  The  likelihood  is,  that  he  would  be  popular 
with  his  fellows;  brilliant,  satirical,  paradoxical,  entertaining; 
cynical  good  temper  his  fundamental  mood.  Before  he  is  out  of  his 
teens,  he  is  connected  with  a  newspaper,  the  "  Representative,"  and 
already  he  delights  in  saying  extreme  things.  His  friends  are  angels, 
his  foes  the  reverse  of  angels.  On  attaining  his  majority,  he  is  a 
bright,  vivacious,  reckless  lad,  of  exuberant  vitality,  indefinable  reli- 
gious creed,  indefinable  political  opinions,  vague  speculative  ideas,  with 
much  miscellaneous  information,  little  exact  knowledge,  a  burning 
desire  to  become  famous,  a  clear  belief  that  adventures  are  to  the 
adventurous,  and  that,  whether  the  summit  of  the  world,  Mont  Blanc, 
is  reached  or  not,  there  will  be  rare  sport  in  the  climbing. 

The  mists  which  shroud  the  early  years  of  Mr.  Disraeli  break  sud- 
denly away.  Encircled  with  a  blaze  of  notoriety,  the  author  of 
"  Vivian  Grey "  bounds  upon  the  stage.  Mr.  Disraeli,  writing  in 
1858,  pronounces  "  Vivian  Grey  "  a  mere  literary  lusus,  and  declares 
that,  were  it  in  his  power,  he  would  consign  it  to  oblivion.  He  takes 
the  pains,  at  the  same  time,  to  tone  down  some  of  its  most  highly- 
coloured  description,  and  he  spares  the  sensibilities  of  his  aristocratic 
readers  by  omitting  mention  of  the  circumstance  that  the  Marquis  of 
Carabas  was  on  one  occasion  "  terrifically  drunk."  There  is  a  hint, 
r-lso,  in  "  Contarini  Fleming,"  a  book  of  which  Mr.  Disraeli  is  still 
deliberately  proud,  which  we  venture  to  apply  to  this  subject,  and 
which  conveys  to  us  a  strong  impression  that  he  has  a  weakness  for 
his  first  performance.  Contarini  publishes  in  early  youth  a  book 
called  "  Man  stein."  At  a  subsequent  period,  when  Contarini's  mind 
has  developed  itself,  one  of  his  particular  friends,  an  eminent  artist, 
refers  t^  '  *"■*  nstein."  **  Oh ! "  exclaims  Contarini,  "mention  not  the 
name.  1  '  o^,  unadulterated  trash!"  " Ah,"  replies  the  other, 
"  exactly  ^f  I  thought  of  my  first  picture,  which,  after  all,  has  a 
freshness  .  a  freedom  I  have  never  excelled."  "  Vivian  Grey  " 
is  Mr.  Bis~aeii's  "  Man  stein,"  and  we  are  much  mistaken  if  he  has 
not  a  lurking  admiration  for  its  "freshness  and  its  freedom." 

There  is  no  reason  why  youthful  work  should  be  either  disclaimed 
or  despised.  The  question  is,  whether  it  is  genuinely  youthful,  and 
if  this  question  can  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  the  more  youthful 
it  is  the  better.  April  need  not  blush  because  it  is  not  October,  and 
even  among  critics  those  are  specially  imbecile  who  croak  out  frigid 
objections  to  the  glow  and  the  bloom  which  render  the  books  of  young 
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men  of  genius  so  waywardly  and  witchingly  charming.  Tho  serious 
thing  in  Mr.  Disraeli's  first  book  is  its  lack  of  natural  and  healthful 
juvenility.  In  opinion,  in  feeling,  in  worldly  wisdom,  it  is  strangely 
old.  Extravagant,  sure  enough,  it  is ;  but  its  extravagance  is  not 
the  extravagance  of  boyish  love  or  of  tragic  and  misguided  heroism, 
as  in  Schiller's  "  Robbers ;"  it  is  the  worst  extravagance  of  the 
Minerva  ^>ress,  the  extravagance  of  hate,  of  treachery,  of  revenge ; 
the  extravagance  of  an  impassioned  and  terrible  scorn  for  humanity. 
This  boy  author  makes  his  hero  speak  as  follows  : — "  To  rule  men 
we  must  be  men  ;  to  prove  that  wo  are  strong,  we  must  be  weak ;  to 
prove  that  we  are  giants,  we  mast  be  dwarfs  ;  even  as  the  Eastern 
genie  was  hid  in  the  charmed  bottle.  Our  wisdom  must  be  concealed 
under  folly,  and  our  constancy  under  caprice.  ...  In  the  some  spirit 
I  would  explain  Jove's  terrestrial  visitings.  For,  to  govern  man, 
even  the  god  appeared  to  feel  as  a  man ;  and  sometimes,  as  a  beast, 
was  apparently  influenced  by  their  vilest  passions.  Mankind,  then, 
is  my  great  game."  The  writer  of  this  has  not  much  to  learn  from 
Swift.  Scarce  twenty,  he  is  master  of  that  bleak  philosophy  which 
is  the  penal  accomplishment  of  godless,  heartless  age.  When,  some 
eight  years  after  the  publication  of  "  Vivian  Grey,"  we  find  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli, in  his  speech  to  the  electors  of  High  Wycombe,  remarking  that 
"  the  people  have  their  passions,  and  it  is  even  the  duty  of  public 
men  occasionally  to  adopt  sentiments  with  which  they  don't  sympa- 
thise, because  the  people  must  have  leaders,"  we  cannot  help  being 
startled  by  the  coincidence  between  the  two  passages.  It  is  not  the 
juvenility  which  has  to  be  apologised  for  in  that  remark  about  Jove. 

The  criminality  of  this  book  is  equally  singular  as  conceived  by  a 
boy.    Mrs.  Felix  Lorraine  and  Vivian  Grey,  both  unprincipled,  both 
clever,  both  versed  in  the  science  of  human  nature,  both  possessed  of 
superlativo  powers  of  fascination,  become  deadly  enemies.     Grey  is 
master  of  a  secret  fatal  to  her  honour.    She  attempts  to  poison  him. 
He  vows  revenge.     He  expresses  himself  thus; — "And  now,  thou 
female  fiend  !  the  battle  is  to  the  strongest ;  and  I  see  right  well  that 
the  struggle  between  two  such  spirits  will  be  a  long  and  a  fearful  one. 
Woe,  I  say,  to  the  vanquished !     You  must  be  dealt  with  by  arts 
which  even  yourself  cannot  conceive.     Your  boasted  knowledge  of 
human  nature  shall  not  again  stand  you  in  stead ;  for,  mark  me,  from 
henceforward  Vivian  Grey's  conduct  towards  you  shall  have  no  pre- 
cedent in  human  nature."     Mrs.  Lorraine  succeeds  in  overthrowing 
hit  ambitious  projects  and  in  obtaining  his  contemptuous  dismissal 
by  his  lordly  patron.     His  fury  reaches  a  climax.     "  It  would,"  he 
*Ji,  "  be  but  a  poor  revenge  in  one  who  has  worshipped  the  Empire 
«f  the  Intellect  to  vindicate  the  agony  I  am  now  enduring  upon  the 
hiie  body  of  a  woman.     No,  'tis  not  all  over.     There  is  yet  an 
ffltriWtml  rack  of  which  few  dream  ;  far,  far  more  terrific  than  the 
Mtourmsite  contrivances  of  Parysatis."     On  this  intellectual  rack 
ioum.  c 
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he  proceeds  to  lay  Mrs.  Felix  Lorraine.  He  makes  good  his  words. 
He  inflicts  upon  her  tortures  compared  with  which  those  endured  by 
an  Indian  at  the  stake  would  be  slight.  "  She  threw  herself  on  the 
sofa ;  her  voice  was  choked  with  the  convulsions  of  her  passion,  and 
she  writhed  in  fearful  agony.  Vivian  Grey,  lounging  in  an  arm-chair 
in  the  easiest  of  postures,  and  with  a  face  brilliant  with  smiles, 
watched  his  victim  with  the  eye  of  a  Mephistophiles."  His  vengeance, 
however,  is  not  yet  sated.  He  continues  the  torture-process.  Bis 
art  consists  in  administering  lie  after  lie,  ingeniously  adapted  to  wring 
with  fine  anguish  the  fibres  of  her  heart.  "  When  he  ended,  she 
sprang  from  the  sofa,  and  looking  up,  and  extending  her  arms  with 
unmeaning  wildness,  she  gave  one  loud  shriek,  and  dropped  like  a 
bird  shot  on  the  wing.  She  had  burst  a  blood-vessel."  The  tormentor 
is  now  satisfied.  "  Had  Vivian  Grey  left  the  boudoir  a  pledged 
bridegroom,  his  countenance  could  not  have  been  more  triumphant.'* 
Is  this  not  wonderful  writing  for  a  boy  ?  What  refined  invention  in 
cruelty !  What  firmness  of  nerve  in  its  infliction  !  What  subtle  and 
Satanic  appreciation  of  the  essential  sweetness  of  revenge ! 

There  is  no  youthful  love  in  the  book, — that  is  to  say,  in  its 
earlier  part,  which  alone  is  of  any  importance;  there  is  also  no 
youthful  religion.  A  meagre,  arid,  acrid  deism  is  the  theology  of 
Vivian  Grey.  "  I  recognise,"  observes  the  youth,  "  no  intermediate 
essence  between  my  own  good  soul  and  that  ineffable  and  omnipotent 
Spirit  in  whose  existence  philosophers  and  priests  alike  agree."  Do 
these  words  indicate  that  the  ineradicable  Judaism  of  the  race, 
overlaid  rather  than  obliterated  for  a  generation  by  that  airy  philo- 
sophism  caught  by  Isaac  Disraeli  from  Voltaire  and  Rousseau, 
had  reasserted  itself  in  his  son?  At  the  time  when "  Vivian  Grey  " 
was  written,  religion  was  perhaps  a  greater  power  in  the  political 
and  social  system  of  Great  Britain  than  it  has  been  at  any  period 
since  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The  Evangelical  party 
wero  in  the  meridian  of  their  influence,  and  that  influence  was  as 
yet  wholly  good.  Wilberforco,  owing  to  his  religion  alone,  wielded 
an  important  parliamentary  influence;  and  the  cause  of  the  slave, 
the  cause  of  the  poor,  the  cause  of  public  morals,  were' triumph- 
antly supported  by  the  religious  party.  An  extravagant  sympathy 
with  all  this  would  have  been  a  healthy  symptom  in  a  boy.  To  the 
author  of  "  Vivian  Grey  "  the  whole  phenomenon  was  contemptible, 
as  "  political  religionism ;  "  and  Vivian  alludes  with  keen  scorn  to  the 
circumstance  that  Canning,  in  speaking  on  the  question  of  slavery, 
must  "  favour  the  House  with  an  introductory  discourse  of  twenty 
minutes  on  *  the  Divine  Author  of  our  faith.' "  The  spirit  of  the 
hook  is  scepticism,  and  old  scepticism.  Mrs.  Lorraine  will  not  admit 
that  Vivian  is  honest  even  in  his  deism.  "  It  is  not  true,  Vivian 
Grey ;  you  are  but  echoing  the  world's  deceit,  and  even  at  this  hour 
of  the  night  yon  dare  not  speak  as  you  do  think.    You  worship  no 
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omnipotent  and  ineffable  essence.     Shrined  in  the  secret  chamber  of 
jour  soul  there  is  an  image,  before  which  yon  bow  down  in  adora- 
tion, and  that  image  is  yourself."     Mrs.  Lorraine  was  perhaps  right. 
Vivian  Grey,  as  she  on  another  occasion  remarked,  was  "  a  young 
adventurer,  alike  unconnected  with  his  race,  in  blood,  or  in  love  ;  a 
being,  ruling  all  things  by  the  power  of  his  own  genius,  and  reckless 
of  all  consequences,  save  his  own  prosperity."    Vivian  himself  refers 
once  to  some  kind  of  study  as  assisting  us  "to  fight  our  parts  in  the 
hot  war  of  passions,  to  perform  the  great  duties  for  which  man 
appears  to  have  been  created, — to  love,  to  hate,  to  slander,  and  to 
slay."     A  philosophy  too  Swiftian  to  be  found  in  the  mouth  of  a  boy ! 
We  have  not  yet,  however,  said  all  that  justice  requires  us  to  say 
respecting  this  curious  book,  and  although  our  induction  of  parti- 
culars should  yield  no  neat  or  satisfactory  generalisation,  we  must 
make  that  induction  complete.  It  admits  of  being  maintained  that  tho 
character  and  career  of  Vivian  Grey  are  depicted,  not  in  sympathy, 
but  in  antipathy,  and  by  way  of  warning  and  example.     Early  in 
the  first  volume  we  hear  of  "the  advantage  which,  even  in  this 
artificial  world,  everything  that  is  genuine  has  over  everything  that 
is  false  and  forced."     The  temporary  success  of  Grey,  with  its 
accompaniments   of  splendid  scheming  and  brilliant  mendacity,  is 
expressly  referred  to  by  the  father  of  Vivian  as  a  glittering  blunder, 
a  complete  mistake.     "  Vivian,  you  are  a  juggler,"  writes  his  father. 
"  Is  it  not  obvious  that  true  fame  and  true  happiness  must  rest  upon  tho 
imperishable  social  affections  ?  "  As  the  result  of  his  unprincipled  and 
adventurous  efforts,  Vivian  finds  himself  beaten, — totally,  ignomini- 
onsly,  miserably  beaten  ;  and  his  vanquisher  is  a  woman.  He  does  not 
obtain  even  that  momentary  enjoyment  of  the  prize  which  is  generally 
conceded  in  devil's  bargains.     Instead  of  entering  Parliament,  ho  is 
tamed  out  of  doors  as  a  cozening  scamp.     His  reflections  on  his 
defeat  are  sensible,  salutary,  and  just.     "  There  came  a  horrible  idea 
across  his  mind  that  his  glittering  youth  was  gone,  and  wasted ;  and 
then  there  was  a  dark  whisper  of  treachery,  and  dissimulation,  and 
dishonour ;  and  then  he  sobbed  as  if  his  very  heart  were  cracking. 
AD  his  boasted  philosophy  vanished ;  his  artificial  feelings  fled  him. 
limited  nature  reasserted  her  long-spurned  authority,  and  the  onco 
flood  Vivian  Grey  felt  too  humble  even  to  curse  himself."     Do  not 
fUse  words  amount  to  an  announcement  that  the  hero  of  Mr.  Disraeli's 
fat  book  is  consciously  depicted  as  a  sham  ?    The  artificial  structure 
lived  by  immoral  ambition  sinks  in  hideous  wreck ;   the  reality, 
d^ht  it  may  be,  but  with  nature's  genuine  vitality  to  maintain  it, 
qpaigs  in  vital  verdure  from  tho  waste. 
SttO  more  surprising  as  it  may  seem,  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact,  that 
Grey,  inhumanly  as   he  punishes   his   enemy,  foppish  and 
i  aft  he  is  to  all  dependent  gentility,  to  ushers,  lady  companions, 
*fc  aimeless  nothings  that  are  always  lounging  about  the  country 
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mansions  of  the  great,  such  as  artists,  tourists,  authors,  and  other 
live  stock,"  is  represented  by  Mr.  Disraeli,  even  when  in  the  full 
ilower  of  his  meretricious  splendour,  as  kind-hearted.  With  delicate 
generosity  and  careful  exertion  he  rescues  from  destruction  a  poor 
man  and  his  family ;  he  is  a  favourite  with  children ;  and  at  the 
moment  of  his  fall  he  is  less  affected  by  his  own  misery  than  by  the 
thought  of  that  which  he  has  brought  upon  the  one  upright  and 
able  man  whom  he  has  included  in  the  number  of  his  dupes.  "  '  So, 
poor  Cleveland ! '  thought  Vivian,  '  then  he  knows  all ! '  His  own 
misery  he  had  not  yet  thought  of ;  but,  when  Cleveland  occurred  to 
him,  with  his  ambition  once  more  baulked,  his  high  hopes  once  more 
blasted,  and  his  honourable  soul  once  more  deceived, — when  ho 
thought  of  his  fair  wife,  and  his  infant  children,  and  his  ruined 
prospects,  a  sickness  came  over  his  heart,  he  grew  dizzy,  and  fell." 
The  youth  who  thus  expresses  himself  is  manifestly  intended  to  be 
drawn  as  kind-hearted. 

It  were  bootless  to  set  about  reconciling  these  contradictory 
representations,  or  attempting  to  bring  lights  so  high  and  shadows 
bo  black  into  the  unison  of  tone  which  we  look  for  in  a  correct 
picture.  Vivian  Grey  is  an  impossible  character, — a  chivalrous 
Kashlcigh,  a  good-natured  Iago.  Tho  book,  accordingly,  is  a  bad 
book ;  contradictory,  distracted,  theatrico- sublime  ;  calculated  to  do 
good  to  no  human  being,  calculated  to  do  harm  to  the  young, 
and  which  it  is  culpable  in  Mr.  Disraeli  not  to  make  a  serious 
effort  to  suppress.  To  append  to  it  a  depreciatory  and  disclaim- 
ing preface,  and  at  the  same  time  to  take  means  for  making  it 
procurable  at  ninepence  by  every  silly  boy  or  girl  in  London,  is  not 
the  right  thing  to  do  under  the  circumstances.  Its  talent  is  unques- 
tionable. The  loquacity  and  bombast  of  youth  are  refreshingly  absent ; 
there  is  little  or  none  of  the  metaphorical  tawdriness,  pompous  enuncia- 
tion of  platitudes,  effusive  sentiment,  or  other  forcible  feebleness  of 
precocious  boyhood.  Its  very  extravagance  has  the  air  of  being 
calculated  extravagance,— of  being  thrown  in  with  tho  intention  of 
forcing  the  world  to  read.  Some  of  the  dialogue  is  executed  with 
rare  skill, — the  conversation,  for  example,  between  Vivian  Grey  and 
Stapylton  Toad.  The  wholo  account  of  this  successful  man  of  law  is 
able.  Mr.  Disraeli's  practical  acquaintance  with  tho  details  of  a 
conveyancer's  offic3  stood  him  doubtless  in  good  stead,  but  it 
was  a  marvellously  knowing  boy,  marvellously  keen-eyed  and  cool- 
headed,  who  executed  the  portrait,  and  sketched  tho  career,  of  Lord 
Mounteney's  man  of  business.  There  are  occasional  instances,  too, 
of  a  ripe  felicity  of  phrase,  very  different  from  the  felicitous  rhetoric 
of  clever  boys.  "  There  is  every  probability  of  Madame  de  Genlis 
writing  more  volumes  than  ever.  I  called  on  the  old  lady,  and  was 
quite  amused  with  tJie  enthusiasm  of  her  vnbecility."  The  words  which 
\vc  put  in  italics  are  unusually  inventive  for  so  young  an  artist* 
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Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  general  features  of  the  book,  as 
physiognomically  revealing  the  author,  there  occur  expressions 
which,  as  Mr.  Carlyle  says,  are  indubitably  "  windows  into  the 
interior"  of  young  Disraeli.  "He, — tho  hero, — was  already  a  cunning 
reader  of  human  hearts ;  and  felt  conscious  that  his  was  a  tongue 
which  was  born  to  guide  human  beings."  "I  am  no  cold-blooded 
philosopher,  that  would  despise  that  for  which,  in  my  opinion,  men, 
real  men,  should  alone  exist,  Power !  Oh  !  what  sleepless  nights, 
what  days  of  hot  anxiety,  what  exertions  of  mind  and  body,  what 
travel,  what  hatred,  what  fierce  encounters,  would  I  not  endure  with 
a  joyous  spirit  to  gain  it ! "  Some  of  its  sentences  will  be  con- 
sidered definitely  prophetic.  "Of  all  tho  delusions  which  flourish 
in  this  mad  world,  the  delusion  of  that  man  is  the  most  frantic, 
who  voluntarily,  and  of  his  own  accord,  supports  the  interests  of  a 
party."  Some,  it  may  bo  hoped,  will  turn  out  false  prophecies. 
"  Ambition  !  at  thy  proud  and  fatal  altar  we  whisper  the  secrets  of 
our  ruined  souls,  and  the  sacrifice  vanishes  in  the  sable  smoke  of 
death." 

The  author  of  "  Vivian  Grey  "  had  attained,  if  not  fame,  at  least 
relebrity.  The  reputation  of  a  daring  and  eccentric  rhapsodist 
appears  to  have  for  the  time  contented  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  he  kept  it 
up  by  a  series  of  performances  characterised  by  the  wildest  literary 
recklessness.  The  "  Adventures  of  Captain  Popanilla,"  the  "  Infernal 
Marriage,"  and  "Ixion"  belong  to  that  species  of  literature  which 
Americans  characterise  as  screaming  farce.  The  mirth  is  so  uproarious, 
the  pantomime  so  mad,  that  the  effect  becomes  oppressive.  The  words 
used  by  Mr.  Disraeli  in  satirising  a  Whig  Ministry  hit  off  to  a  nicety 
the  feeling  these  works  leave  on  tho  mind  : — "  There  is  really  too 
much  fun  in  the  entertainment.  They  make  us  laugh  too  much, — the 
fan  is  overdone.  It  is  like  going  to  those  minor  theatres  where  we  see 
Liston  in  four  successive  farces."  The  composition  of  these  singular 
pieces,  however,  may  havo  had  a  permanent  influence  on  Mr.  Disraeli's 
career.  They  accustomed  him  to  the  use  of  every  weapon  of  scorn, 
— the  facile  practice  of  every  species  of  caricature.  In  the  extremity  of 
their  extravagance  they  recall  Eabelais.  In  strength  of  colour  and  limit- 
less audacity  they  are  scarcely  beneath  the  mark  of  Swift.  In  Swift, 
however,  you  always  have  the  stern  sardonic  grin,  while  Disraeli 
roars  and  laughs  at  all  things  in  heaven  above,  and  on  earth  beneath, 
and  in  the  waters  under  tho  earth.  These  books  suggest  the  infinite 
of  irreverence.  With  them,  though  it  was  written  a  few  years  later, 
we  class  the  "  Kcvolutionary  Epick."  Disraelite  enthusiasts  must 
have  a  fondness  for  this  poem.  It  is  exquisitely  characteristic  of  Mr. 
Disraeli  when  affecting  the  part  of  inspired  buffoon.  Our  critical 
acumen  does  not  enable  us  to  say  with  confidence  whether  it  is  at 
himself,  or  at  his  readers,  or  at  epic  poetry,  or  at  the  whole  world, 
Vhat  he  laughs  in  this  strange  performance.  It  was  conceived,  he  tells 
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us  in  a  pompous  or  moc^-pompous  preface,  on  the  plains  of  Troy, 
while  the  eyes  of  the  hard  were  dazzled  by  the  lightnings  that  played 
over  Ida.     A  mighty  generalisation  flamed  at  the  same  time  along 
the  empyrean  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  soul.     All  the  greatest  poems  had 
enshrined  the    genius,   the  feeling,   the   characteristics  of  an  age. 
"  Thus," — the  words  are  from  the  preface, — "  the  most  heroic  inci- 
dents of  an  heroic  ago  produced  in  the  '  Iliad '  an  Heroic  Epick ;  thus, 
the  consolidation  of  the  most  superb  of  empires  produced  in  the 
'  JEneid '  a  Political  Epick ;  the  revival  of  learning  and  the  birth  of 
vernacular  genius  presented  us  in  the '  Divine  Comedy  *  with  a  National 
Epick ;  and  the  Reformation  and  its  consequences  called  from  the 
rapt  lyre  of  Milton  a  Religious  Epick."     After  Homer,  Dante,  Virgil, 
and  Milton,  Mr.  Disraeli  introduces  himself.     The  author  of  "Vivian 
Grey  "  and  "  Popanilla"  begs  to  inform  his  contemporaries  that  he  i» 
about  to  carry  on  the  succession  of  world-poets.     Revolution  is  the 
characteristic  of  the  present  age,  and  the  work  of  the  modern  Homer 
will  be  styled   the  "Revolutionary  Epick."     He  gives  the  world, 
however,  only  an  instalment;  and  he   declares  that,  if  the  public 
decides  against  him,  he  will  sing  no  more.    "  I  shall,"  he  says,  "  with- 
out a  pang,  hurl  my  lyre  to  Limbo."     There  is  something  exquisitely 
comical  in  the  idea  of  a  poet,  inspired  by  the  lightnings  of  Ida,  in- 
forming mankind  that  he  is  to  emulate  Homer,  Virgil,  Dante,  and 
Milton  ;  and  adding  that,  if  he  is  not  praised,  he  will  hurl  his  lyre  to 
Limbo.    The  praise  was  not  forthcoming,  and  the  operation  of  hurling 
was,  to  all  appearance,  performed  according  to  contract ;  but,  twenty 
years  later,  Mr.  Disraeli  published  Ijie  part  previously  written, — with 
emendations. — and  a  number  of  new  pages  to  boot.     To  crown  the 
jest  with  a  piece  of  incomparable  but  wicked  drollery,  he  dedicatod 
the  whole  to  Lord  Stanley  !     It  would  be  pleasant  to  know  what  that 
statistical  and  prosaic  minister  thinks  of  the  "  Revolutionary  Epick." 
Some  of  its  contents  will  interest  readers.     "  Magros,  the  genius  of 
Feudalism,  and  Lyridon,  the  genius  of  Federalism,  appear  before  the 
throne  of  Demogorgon.     The  plea  of  Magros.     General  view  of  tho 
state  of  society  during  the  last  age  of  the  Roman  empire.     Magros 
creates  a  new  race  of  men.     Appearance  of  the  barbarous  nations. 
Their  invasion  and  conquest  of  the  civilised  world.     Magros  musing, 
listens  to  a  heavenly  chorus,  which  declares  that  Religion  is  natural 
to   man.     The   descent  of  Christianity   and   its  corruptions.     Two 
beautiful  youths  salute  Magros.      Magros  descends  to   earth  with 
Faith  and  Fealty.     They  arrive  at  a  place  of  ruins.  .  .  .  Faith  and 
Fealty  quit  earth  in  despair.  .  .  .  Lyridon  quits  earth  in  despair  in 
the  reign  of  Nero.  .  .  .  The  musings  of  Lyridon  in  heaven.  .  .  . 
Lyridon  returns  to  earth," — with  an  army  of  printers'  devils,  calculated, 
it  is  hoped,  to  put  things  right.     The  ability  of  Mr.  Disraeli  to  tread 
in  the  steps  of  Homer,  Virgil,  Dante,  and  Milton,  and  the  propriety 
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of  his  fetching  back  his  lyre  from  Limbo,  can  no  longer  be  proble- 
matic to  intelligent  readers. 

The  best  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  earlier  books  is  "  Contarini  Fleming.' r 
In  1845  he  deliberately  declared  that,  "  though  written  in  early  youth,"* 
it  had  "  accomplished  his  idea."  It  is  an  account,  in  autobiographical 
form,  of  "  the  development  and  formation  of  the  poetic  character." 
Reference  is  made  in  the  preface  to  the  works  of  Goethe,  and  the 
author  lays  Goethe  freely  under  contribution  for  psychology,  and 
Schiller  for  incident, — in  neither  case,  however,  more  freely  than  he 
has  a  right  to  do.  The  records  of  his  father's  boyhood  and  youth, 
supplemented  perhaps  by  those  of  his  own,  were  available  for  the 
description  of  the  reveries,  the  loneliness,  the  doubts,  the  brooding 
despair,  the  occasional  ecstasies,  of  boyish  genius ;  and  in  sympathetic 
humour,  genial  piquancy,  and  verisimilitude,  nothing  could  excel  Mr* 
Disraeli's  management  of  this  part  of  his  subject.  Nor  are  we  ac- 
quainted with  anything  superior  in  the  way  of  arch,  rapid,  serio-comic 
sketching  to  the  narrative  of  Contarini's  college  career,  with  its  prize 
essay  on  the  Dorians,  its  Voltairian  delirium,  and  its  episode  of  the 
bandit  bivouac  in  the  pine  forest  of  Jonsterna.  The  passage  about 
Voltaire  is  interesting  in  a  biographic  point  of  view.  It  breathes  that 
fiery  enthusiasm  which  irresistibly  suggests  that  an  author  is  influenced 
more  or  less  by  his  own  experience.  "  I  stood  before  the  hundred 
volumes.  ...  The  style  enchanted  me.  I  delivered  myself  up  to  the 
fall  abandonment  of  its  wild  and  brilliant  grace.  I  devoured  them  all, 
volume  after  volume.  Morning,  and  night,  and  noon,  a  volume  was 
ever  my  companion.  I  ran  to  it  after  my  meals.  It  reposed  under  my 
pillow.  As  I  read  I  roared,  I  laughed,  I  shouted  with  wonder  and 
admiration  ;  I  trembled  with  indignation  at  the  fortunes  of  my  race ; 
my  bitter  smile  sympathised  with  the  searching  ridicule  and  withering 
mockery."  There  are  touches  in  this  book  which  seem  to  reveal  the 
true  poetic  imagination.  "  A  soft  luminous  appearance  commenced 
in  the  horizon,  and  gradually  gathered  in  strength  and  brightness. 
Then  it  shivered  into  brilliant  streaks,  the  clouds  were  dappled  with 
rich  naming  tints,  and  the  sun  rose.  I  felt  grateful  when  his  mild 
but  vivifying  warmth  fell  upon  my  face,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  I 
beard  the  sound  of  trumpets  when  he  came  forth,  like  a  royal  hero 
out  of  his  pavilion."  There  are,  however,  glimpses  which  recall 
certain  views  of  Mr.  Vivian  Grey  respecting  the  capacity  of  the  tongue 
to  role  mankind.  "  Few  ideas,"  says  Contarini's  father,  "  are  correct 
ones,  and  what  are  correct  no  one  can  ascertain ;  but  with  words  we 
govern  men."     A  hint  which  might  be  of  value  to  the  Tory  party. 

It  does  not  seem  to  have  occurred  to  Mr.  Disraeli  to  try  to  enter 
ftrijmwmt  until  he  was  about  twenty-eight  years  of  age.  He  con- 
High  Wycombe  for  the  first  time  in  1882.  He  presented 
i  the  electors  as  prepared  to  unite  the  Tories  and  the  Radicals 
of  At  pkee  Against  the  Whig  candidate.    He  was  proposed  by  a 
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Radical  and  seconded  by  a  Tory.  Mr.  O'Connell  gave  him  a  letter 
of  recommendation.  He  furiously  attacked  the  Whigs.  This  was 
characteristic.  It  is  possible  to  maintain  that  Mr.  Disraeli  has  always 
been  a  Radical.  It  is  true,  also,  that  he  has  always  called  himself  in 
some  sense  a  Toiy.  But  he  has  never  wavered  in  his  detestation  of 
the  Whigs.  The  exactitude  and  moderation  of  Whiggery  cut  him 
across  the  grain.  Radicalism  and  Toryism  were  both,  partly  in  their 
own  nature,  still  more  as  conceived  by  him,  indeterminate.  Radicalism 
had  room  for  magnificent- looking  abstractions  about  the  perfectibility 
of  the  human  race,  the  estate  of  the  peasantry,  "  the  flaming  morning- 
break  of  bright  philosophy,"  and  so  forth.  Toryism,  too,  could 
envelop  itself  for  him  in  illuminated  mists,  and  speak  in  swelling 
v.*ords.  Whiggism, — precise,  distinct,  pointing  to  established  facts, 
insisting  upon  logical  conclusions, — ho  instinctively  shunned.  The 
ends  of  the  bridge  in  Mirza's  vision,  alike  involved  in  cloud,  were 
what  he  chose.  The  space  between,  with  its  stable  arches  and  firm 
footing,  he  angrily  avoided. 

The  High  Wycombites  would  not  have  him.  In  1888  he  appealed 
for  their  suffrages  to  the  electors  of  Mar yie bone.  His  Radicalism 
was  now  decidedly  in  the  ascendant.  He  declared  for  ballot  and 
triennial  parliaments.  He  would  have  the  whole  system  of  taxation 
subjected  to  revision,  with  a  view  to  "  relieving  industry  from  those 
incumbrances  which  property  is  more  capacitated  to  endure,"  a  pro- 
posal exceedingly  like  that  of  throwing  the  taxes  on  the  rich.  As  a 
general  profession  of  political  faith,  he  avowed  his  conviction  "that 
the  only  foundation  on  which  a  beneficent  and  vigorous  government 
can  now  be  raised  is  on  an  unlimited  confidence  in  the  genius  of  the 
British  nation."  His  electioneering  speeches  were  masterpieces  of 
broad  satire  and  daring  caricature.  He  regaled  the  High  Wycombites, 
whoso  favour  he  sought  thrice,  with  pictures  of  the  Reform  Ministry 
which  will  long  be  remembered.  "  The  Lord  Chancellor  (Brougham^ 
dragging  about  the  great  seal  in  postchaises,  spouting  in  pot- 
houses, and  vowing  that  he  would  write  to  the  sovereign  by  the  post ; 
whilo  Cabinet  Ministers  exchanged  menacing  looks  at  public  dinners, 
and  querulously  contradicted  each  other  before  the  eyes  of  an  ad- 
miring nation."  In  still  broader  humour  is  his  comparison  of  the 
Reform  Minister  and  Ministry  to  Ducrow  riding  six  horses,  which  are 
exchanged,  one  by  one,  for  animals  of  a  less  noble  kind.  "  At  last, 
all  the  horses  are  knocked  up,  and  now  there  are  half  a  dozen  donkeys. 
What  a  change !  Behold  the  hero  in  the  amphitheatre,  the  spangled 
jacket  thrown  on  one  side,  the  cork  slippers  on  the  other.  Puffing, 
panting,  and  perspiring,  he  pokes  one  sullen  brut 3,  thwacks  another, 
cuffs  a  third,  and  curses  a  fourth,  while  one  brays  to  the  audience, 
and  another  rolls  in  the  sawdust.  Behold  the  late  Prime  Minister 
and  the  Reform  Ministry  !  The  spirited  and  snow-white  steeds  have 
gradually  changed   into  an   equal   number  of  sullen  and  obstinate 
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donkeys.  While  Mr.  Merryman,  who,  like  tho  Lord  Chancellor,  wag 
once  the  very  life  of  the  ring,  now  lies  his  despairing  length  in  tho 
middle  of  the  stage,  with  his  jokes  exhausted  and  his  hot  tie  empty  ! " 
The  laugh  was  somotimes  rather  against  himself.  "  Didn't  you  write 
a  novel  ?  "  asked  an  elector  of  Taunton,  another  of  tho  places  ho 
vainly  contested.  "  I  have  certainly  written  a  novel,'1  was  the  reply, 
"  but  I  hope  there  is  no  disgrace  in  being  connected  with  literature" 
"  You  are  a  curiosity  of  literature, — you  are,"  continued  the  elector, 
whose  namo  must  certainly  have  been  Weller,  and  whose  hit,  con- 
sidering who  had  produced  not  only  Mr.  Disraeli,  but  other  loss 
remarkable  Curiosities  of  Literature,  was  not  bad.  It  was  at  Taunton 
that  Mr.  Disraeli,  now  crowding  sail  on  tho  Tory  tack,  called 
O'Connell  a  *'  bloody  traitor."  As  he  had  received  marked  civility 
from  tho  great  agitator,  this  was  too  much  in  tho  fashion  of  Mr. 
Vivian  Grey,  and  wo  can  hardly  be  surprised  that  O'Conncll  in  return 
called  him  a  miscreant,  a  liar,  and  heir-at-law  to  the  impenitent  thief. 
He  at  last  found  favour  in  the  eyes  of  tho  electors  of  Maidstone,  and 
in  1837  we  find  him  in  Parliament. 

He  had  not  intermitted  his  literary  activity.  Brilliant  books,  all 
uioro  or  less  tinged  with  extravagance  and  absurdity,  all  marked  by 
superlative  cleverness,  continued  to  issue  from  his  brain.  In 
"Vcnetia"  he  "attempted  to  shadow  forth,  though  as  in  a  glass 
darkly,  two  of  the  most  renowned  and  refined  spirits  that  havo 
adorned  these  oar  latter  days,"  to  wit,  Byron  and  Shelley.  One  or 
two  of  the  scenes  in  which  tho  intercourse  between  tho  boy  Byron 
and  his  mother  is  sketched  are  perfect ;  but  the  book,  on  the  wholo, 
is  beneath  its  subject.  Mr.  Disraeli  does  not  penetrate  beyond  a 
juvenile  and  theatrical  conception  of  either  of  the  romarkablo  men 
whom  he  depicts,  and  the  most  laboured  passages  are  but  inock- 
sublime.  Byron  talked  nonsense  on  few  things  ;  but  there  was  one 
subject  on  which  his  talk  was  very  nonsensical,  namely,  tho  relative 
merits  of  great  poetical  authors.  He  was  an  exceedingly  bad  critic. 
Wo  are  not  sure,  however,  that  his  critical  conversation  was  quite  so 
silly  a3  Mr.  Disraeli  makes  it,  and  we  cannot  divest  ourselves  of  the 
idea  that  Mr.  Disraeli  sympathises  with  his  own  Byron  in  soino  of  his 
mo>t  nonsensical  ideas.  "Dante  is  national,  but  he  has  all  the  faults 
of  a  barbarous  ago."  Byron,  we  hope,  would  not  have  said  this.  Of 
Shakspeare  Mr.  Disraeli  makes  Byron  say,  "  I  take  him  to  havo  been 
a  botcher  up  of  old  plays.  His  popularity  is  of  modern  date,  and  it 
may,"  <&e.  We  havo  it  from  the  lips  of  Ben  Jonson  that  there  were 
some  in  Shakspearc's  day  whose  admiration  for  him  proceeded,  in 
Ben's  opinion,  to  "  idolatry ;"  and  if  royal  patronage,  aristocratic 
friendship,  and  realised  fortune  are  proofs  of  popularity,  Shakspearc. 
during  his  life,  was  popular.  The  following  is  in  a  rough  way 
characteristic  enough  of  Byron,  or  at  least  of  one  of  his  favourite 
moods  of  affectation.     "  The  great  secret, — we  cannot  pouotrate  that, 
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with  all  our  philosophy,  my  dear  Herbert.  '  All  that  we  know  is, 
nothing  can  be  known.'  Barren,  barren,  barren !  And  yet  what  a 
grand  world  it  is  !  Look  at  this  bay,  these  blue  waters,  the  moun- 
tains, and  these  chestnuts, — devilish  fine !  The  fact  is,  truth  is  veiled, 
but,  like  the  Scheckinah  over  the  tabernacle,  the  veil  is  of  dazzling 
light !  "  This  last  is  a  stock  piece  of  rhetorical  ornamentation  with 
Mr.  Disraeli.  He  treats  us  to  it  in  the  "Revolutionary  Epick  "  as  well 
as  here.  It  is  singular  that  Mr.  Disraeli,  with  all  his  self-confidence, 
should  have  trusted  himself  to  attempt  imitation  of  Byron's  poetry. 
The  circumstance  would  almost  convince  us  that,  shrewd  as  he  is, 
and  with  a  keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous,  he  has  not  taken  his  own 
measure.  His  Byronic  verses  are  unreadably  bad.  You  cannot  get 
through  them, — experto  crede.  Indeed,  it  is  singular  that,  extreme 
as  is  his  linguistic  facility,  Mr.  Disraeli  should  fail  so  hopelessly 
when  he  attempts  poetry.  In  verse,  all  warmth,  heartiness,  vitality, 
seem  to  desert  him.  The  painting  becomes  Chinese,  the  draw- 
ing Ninevitic.  His  hastiest  sketching  in  prose  is  better  as  literary 
work  than  his  epic  or  his  tragedy.  The  stillness  and  garishness  of 
prize -poetry, — inferior  prize-poetry, — universally  characterise  these 
things.  "  Henrietta  Temple  "  was  the  last  book  written  by  Mr.  Dis- 
raeli under  the  pure  inspiration  of  literature.  From  that  time  letters 
became  with  him  avowedly  subordinate  to  politics.  There  is,  per- 
haps, more  of  real  and  genial  power  in  "  Henrietta  Temple  "  than  in 
any  of  his  books.  It  becomes  tedious,  indeed,  long  before  the  end, 
and  in  variety  of  talent,  and  breadth  and  audacity  of  speculation,  it 
will  not  compare  with  his  political  novels.  But  there  is  more  heart 
in  it  than  in  anything  else  he  has  done.  The  love  story  is  thoroughly 
well  told,  with  psychological  truth  and  a  glow  of  genuine  and  intense 
poetic  sympathy.  Such  delineation  we  believe  to  be  impossible  at 
second  hand.  The  author  of  "  Henrietta  Temple  "  must  have  felt 
the  influence  of  transcendent  love-passion  ;  and  if  so,  the  theory  that 
Mr.  Disraeli  is  one  of  those  natures  radically  incapable  of  deep  emo- 
tion,— neither  thoroughly  good  nor  supremely  bad, — a  Maurepas, 
a  Calonne,  a  Bar  ere, — is  shown,  once  for  all,  to  be  untenable. 

Mr.  Disraeli  took  his  seat  on  the  back  benches  on  the  Tory  side, 
and  after  making  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  gain  the  ear  of  the 
House,  and  a  spirited,  though  boyish  declaration,  that  he  would  be 
listened  to  one  day,  subsided  into  insignificance.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
looked  upon  him  coldly.  It  is  not  necessary,  in  order  to  account  for 
Sir  Robert's  shyness,  to  suppose,  as  some  have  done,  that  his 
"  flunkeys  "  prejudiced  him  against  the  literary  portrayer  of  Taper 
and  Tadpole,  seeing  that  those  famous  characters  did  not  leave  Mr. 
Disraeli's  easel  until  seven  years  after  he  entered  Parliament.  The 
author  of  "  Ixion,"  "  Popanilla,"  and  the  "  Revolutionary  Epick," 
the  candidate  for  the  representation  of  High  Wycombe  under  the 
auspices  of  Mr.  O'Connell,  and  of  Marylebone  in  the  interests  of 
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Triennial  Parliaments  and  taxation  of  the  rich,  was  not  likely  to  find 
favour  in  the  eyes  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  Mr.  Disraeli,  and  Mr.  Disraeli 
alone,  in  the  House,  knew  what  capacity  for  toil,  what  patience 
in  the  pursuit  of  an  object,  what  consummate  skill  in  managing 
men,  what  imperturbable  self-possession  and  indomitable  perseverance, 
were  held  in  reserve  by  this  eccentric  novelist.  Ho  knew  it  all. 
Quietly  as  the  dark  curls  lay  on  the  pallid  marble  of  his  brow,  tranquil 
and  unimpassioned  as  was  his  olive  cheek,  his  eye  gleamed  out  in 
conscious  power  and  in  sleepless  vigilance,  on  the  watch  for  an  oppor- 
tunity. He  had  to  wait  long  before  it  came.  It  is  an  awkward  cir- 
cumstance, painfully  reminding  one  of  the  political  principles  of  Mr. 
Vivian  Grey,  that  Mr.  Disraeli  applied  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  for  office, 
and  received  from  the  minister  a  no  doubt  courteous  but  decisive 
repudiation  of  services.  Mr.  Disraeli's  panegyrist  in  "Blackwood" 
admits  the  fact;  and  liberal  as  he  is  in  the  use  of  his  colours, 
it  might  have  been  safer  for  him,  with  a  view  to  the  glorification  of  his 
hero,  to  leave  it  out,  than  to  try  to  paint  it  over.  That  Sir  Robert 
Peel  made  a  great  mistake  we  have  no  doubt.  It  would  have  been 
easy  for  him  to  secure  the  loyalty  of  Mr.  Disraeli ;  and  if  Mr.  Disraeli 
had  at  that  time  been  confirmed  in  his  allegiance  to  Peel,  there  is  no 
probability  that  the  Tory  party  would  have  been  cut  down  to  the 
Protectionist  rump.  Mr.  Disraeli  remained  at  his  post  of  observation. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  went  on  his  way,  unconscious  of  the  danger  which 
larked  in  the  "  dark  lightning  "  that  now  gleamed  on  him  from  those 
sparkling  eyes  on  the  back  bench.  The  future  held  in  it  for  both 
men  gladness  and  sorrow ;  but  the  veil  was  unlifted,  and  no  human 
being  formed  the  faintest  surmise  of  what  it  hid. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  was  a  true  man  and  a  genuine  Conservative  ; — that 
is  to  say,  he  was  a  Conservative  in  the  sense  in  which  Conservatism 
and  Liberalism  are  convertible  terms.  He  had  not  obliterated  from 
his  mind  the  knowledge  and  the  conviction  that  the  grandest  elements 
of  Conservatism  are  improvement  and  progression.  He  was,  firstly, 
the  servant  of  England.  He  was,  secondly,  the  servant  of  the  Tory 
party.  The  time  came  for  him,  as  it  came  for  Canning,  and  as  it 
came  for  Palmerston,  when  intellectual  keenness  and  moral  intre- 
pidity bore  him  ahead  of  his  party.  He  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion that  an  entire  change  was  necessary  in  the  financial  policy 
of  the  country;  but,  in  consistency  with  the  dictates  of  the  noblest 
patriotism,  he  clung  to  the  ambition  of  carrying  his  party  along  with 
him,  and  securing  their  predominance  in  the  State  by  keeping  them 
in  front  of  the  national  intelligence.  Sir  Robert  Peel  would  fain 
km  "  educated "  his  party ;  but  Sir  Robert  was  not  so  adroit 
W  a>  political  educator  whom  one  could  name;  and  the  philosophic 
of  polities  must  admit  that  it  is  an  easier  thing  to  educate 
to  aaKnquiflh  their  principles  than  to  quit  hold  of  their  purse, 
operations  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  upon  the  Protec- 
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tionists  were  complicated  and  neutralised  by  an  invincible  suspicion 
on  their  parts  that  he  wanted  to  get  his  hand  into  their  breeches- 
pockets.  A  proud  and  brave  man,  Peel  was  incapable  of  stooping 
to  shiftiness  or  artifico  for  the  sake  of  place.  As  it  gradually  dawned 
upon  the  squires  that  ho  wanted  to  make  thcin  sell  their  corn  at 
its  value,  not  in  tho  market  of  England,  but  in  the  market  of 
the  world,  their  wrath  against  him  rose.  Mr.  Disraeli,  from  his 
watch-tower,  saw  the  gathering  storm,  and  became  vividly  alive 
to  the  advantages  of  the  occasion.  To  speak  of  him,  during  those 
years,  as  a  young  Conservative  statesman,  inspired  with  zeal  for 
the  party  honour,  and  inflamed  with  indignation  at  the  abandon- 
ment of  the  party  policy,  is  to  speak  what  all  informed  men  can 
detect  to  be  laughable  trash.  Having  boxed  the  political  com- 
pass in  making  his  way  into  Parliament,  ho  was  less  bound  by 
definite  political  convictions  than  any  man  within  its  walls,  and 
was  simply  on  the  outlook  for  a  career,  lie  marked  tho  exasperation 
of  tho  Tory  mob.  Ho  saw  that  they  were  too  stupid  to  express  in 
words  the  fury  which  lay  in  acrid  foam  upon  their  lips.  Peel  had 
repelled  him,  and  he  had  probably  conceived  a  personal  dislike  to  tho 
precise,  methodic,  ponderously  heroic  man.  It  may  be  pronounced 
certain  that,  if  Peel  had  given  him  at  an  earlier  period  a  retaining 
tee  in  form  of  a  secretaryship,  he  would  at  this  juncturo  have  been 
gracefully  eloquent  in  his  tributes  to  the  ability  and  the  disinterested- 
ness of  a  statesman  who  adhered  to  principle  at  the  risk  of  alienation 
from  party.  As  it  was,  he  saw  tho  critical  moment  for  commencing 
a  career.  Like  his  own  Vivian  Grey  and  his  own  Contarini  Fleming 
at  tho  corresponding  juncture,  he  leaped  with  splendid  effrontery  into 
the  arena;  and  while  the  eyes  of  the  Tories  gloated  over  the 
spectacle  in  dull  ecstasy  of  revenge,  sent  buffet  after  buffet  with 
stunning  effect  into  the  amazed  and  staggering  Peel.  Sooth  to  say, 
it  was  a  pitiful  sight.  Mr.  Disraeli  expressly  acknowledged  Sir 
Llobert's  conscientiousness,  and  no  one  can  seriously  pretend  that  ho 
had  himself  been  imposed  upon  by  tho  fallacies  of  Protection.  Ho 
therefore  dashed  into  a  parliamentary  position  by  discrediting  tho 
noblest  thing  that  has  been  done  in  our  recent  political  history ;  and 
he  used  the  wedge  of  spite  to  deepen  into  irreparablo  severance  what 
might  have  been,  and  what  ought  to  have  been,  a  mere  tempo- 
rary estrangement  between  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the  less  intellectual 
portion  of  his  party.  If  any  one  maintains  that  Mr.  Disraeli  then 
really  believed  in  the  Protectionist  views  which  he  championed,  wo 
beg  that  this  Nathaniel  will  consider  what,  according  to  "Blackwood," 
those  views  were.  Lord  Derby  and  his  set,  we  are  told,  were 
of  opinion  that  the  Government,  instead  of  opening  tho  ports  to 
admit  foreign  corn,  in  order  to  avert  extremities  of  famine  in  Ireland, 
ought  to  havo  let  corn  in  Ireland  rise  to  famine  prices  for  the  sake  of 
tho  farmers,  and  to  have   employed  the  population!  which  would 
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otherwise  starve,  on  public  works  !  Was  there  ever  a  period,  since 
he  was  out  of  his  teens,  or  into  them  for  that  matter,  when  Mr. 
Disraeli  was  capable  of  following  Lord  Derby  and  "  Blackwood  "  in 
the  belief  of  economical  vagaries  so  infantile  as  this  ?  Mr.  Disraeli 
probably  did  nothing  worse  than  most  young  men  of  the  world,  burn- 
ing for  opportunity,  conscious  of  genius,  urged  on  by  personal  pique, 
and  not  clearly  or  completely  foreseeing  the  effects  of  their  conduct, 
would  have  done  ;  but  when,  many  years  after,  grave  writers  speak 
of  the  "  recreant  Peel "  and  the  "  young  Conservative  statesman  " 
who  attacked  him,  we  must  protest  against  such  insufferable  cant. 
The  leadership  of  a  party  was  never  more  trivially  won  or  more 
basely  given  ;  and  if  the  Tories,  in  following  Mr.  Disraeli,  have 
found  themselves  in  antres  vast  and  deserts  idle,  in  wilds  and  jungles 
and  inextricable  bogs,  now  making  ducks  and  drakes  of  all  that 
was  left  of  Protection,  and  now  racing  madly  with  Radicals  in  Par- 
liamentary Reform,  —  if  the  simple-minded  Conservative,  under 
instruction  by  Mr.  Disraeli,  has  often  found  himself  in  the  unutterable 
perplexity  of  the  ingenuous  student  in  "  Faust "  when  listening 
to  a  discourse  from  Mephistophiles  disguised  as  his  professor, — if 
Conservatives  who  saw  their  party  honoured  throughout  Europe  when 
led  by  those  consummate  men  of  action,  Wellington  and  Peel,  have 
looked  in  vain  for  constructive  capacity  to  the  brilliant  talkers,  Mr. 
Disraeli  and  Lord  Derby, — let  them  find  what  consolation  they  can 
in  the  reflection  that  they  abandoned  a  noble  chief,  and  sold  them- 
selves into  bondage  and  bewilderment,  for  the  vile  bribe  of  revenge. 

From  the  day  when  the  Protectionists  organised  an  opposition 
and  called  themselves  Tories,  Mr.  Disraeli  has  been  the  soul  of  the 
party.  Judiciously  and  patiently  allowing  the  nominal  leadership  to 
be  held  by  some  one  who  could  blind  steady-going  Conservatives  to 
the  fact  or  extent  of  his  power, — Lord  George  Bentinck,  it  might  be, 
or  Lord  Derby, — he  has  been  the  guiding  spirit  of  the  host.  His 
leadership  has  been  characterised  by  indefatigable  devotion  to 
party  interests,  great  parliamentary  tact,  vigilance  that  never  relaxed 
for  a  moment  in  watching  tho  turns  of  the  game,  invincible 
temper,  unpausing  activity,  and  a  conspicuous  and  deplorable 
absence  of  constructive  capacity.  His  measures  have  either  been 
appropriations  from  the  Liberal  repertory,  extravagances  which 
were  laughed  out  of  existence  as  soon  as  seen,  or  bills  cut  out 
originally  on  a  Tory  pattern,  but  botched  and  patched  by  order  of 
liberals  and  Radicals  until  the  originals  had  vanished  as  completely 
as  the  original  of  the  Irishman's  fifty-times-mended  coat.  His 
India  Bill  No.  2,  which,  according  to  Lord  Palmerston,  threw  the 
town  into  uncontrollable  fits  of  merriment,  might  afford  ground  for 
salutary  reflection  to  Tories,  when  compared  with  the  legislative 
Masterpieces  of  Wellington  and  Peel. 
From,  the  time  when  Mr.  Disraeli  entered  Parliament,  literature 
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was,  we  said,  subordinate  with  him  to  politics.  He  did  not,  however, 
lay  aside  his  pen.  In  1844  appeared  "  Coningsby,"  in  1845  "  Sybil/* 
in  1847  "  Tancred."  These  may  be  styled  the  three  most  remarkable 
political  novels  in  the  English  language,  which  indeed  is  not  rich  in 
this  department.  In  each  and  all  the  story  is  in  some  parts  slight, 
in  some  parts  wearisome,  in  some  parts  melodramatic ;  but  genius 
^urns  like  lambent  flame  over  all  their  pages;  and  in  felicitous 
snatches  of  dialogue,  in  hearty  fun,  in  satirical  etching  of  society,  in 
insight  into  character  and  knowledge  of  the  ways  of  the  world,  they 
are  decisively  inferior  only  to  the  work  of  the  few  highest  English 
novelists.  In  choice  of  incident  and  tone  of  thought  and  feeling,  they 
have  a  mellowness  which  favourably  distinguishes  their  execution 
from  that  of  his  earliest  books.  Rigby,  Taper  and  Tadpole  may  be 
regarded  as  additions  to  that  select  number  of  fictitious  personages 
who  have  fairly  lodged  themselves  in  the  general  memory  and 
imagination,  and  will  remain  there.  The  characters  of  Lord  Mon- 
mouth and  of  his  nephew,  Coningsby,  are  admirably  discriminated,  and 
the  scene  in  which  the  youth  announces  his  political  heterodoxy  to 
his  uncle  has  been  much  and  deservedly  commended.  Mr.  Disraeli's 
style,  though  rich,  forcible,  imposing,  and  variegated,  is  never  speci- 
fically an  English  style.  It  reads  like  a  splendid  translation  from  a 
foreign  tongue.  Turn  from  him  to  any  of  our  characteristically 
English  writers,  to  Paley,  to  Scott,  to  Thackeray,  to  John  Henry 
Newman,  and  you  cannot  fail  to  perceive  that  his  sentences  have 
not  the  native  idiom  and  home-bred  colour.  His  ear  has  never 
thoroughly  caught  our  island  tune. 

But  the  three  works  named  are  important  chiefly  on  account  of  tho 
speculative  opinions  which  they  contain.  "  Coningsby  "  is  the  autho- 
ritative book  on  Young  Englandism  and  the  resuscitated  Tory  party ; 
''Sybil"  is  wildly  democratic,  and  cannot,  to  our  thinking,  bo 
intelligibly  interpreted  and  reasonably  accounted  for  except  on  the 
supposition  that  its  author  was  then  bidding,  or  contemplating  a 
bid,  for  the  leadership  of  the  Chartists ;  and  "  Tancred,"  which 
appeared  at  the  moment  when  his  energies  were  being  finally 
absorbed  in  the  leadership  of  the  Protectionists,  contains  the  full 
statement  of  those  views  on  the  character,  history,  and  destiny  of 
the  Hebrew  race,  which  had  been  slightly  indicated  in  "  Coningsby," 
nnd  which  are  explicitly  adopted  in  the  biography  of  Lord  Georgo 
Bentinck.  It  is  a  curiously  interesting  circumstance,  and  one  respect- 
ing which  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever,  that  the  Prime  Minister 
of  England,  the  chief  of  a  Tory  Cabinet,  has  repudiated  and  con- 
demned all  that  is  fundamental  and  essential  in  the  existing  British 
constitution.  He  expressly  declares  in  "  Coningsby  "  that  Parlia- 
mentary Monarchy  and  Parliamentary  Church  have  been  a  dead 
failure.  "  The  first  has  made  government  detested,  and  the 
religion  disbelieved."    Arc  not  these  words,  uttered  by  their  1 
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enough  to  strike  Tories  dumb  ?  There  is  not  a  vestige  of  evidence 
that  Mr.  Disraeli  has  modified  the  opinion  they  express.  The  tenacity 
of  his  race,  the  stubbornness  of  his  character,  his  superb  confi- 
dence in  himself,  his  infinite  disdain  for  the  commonplaces  of  British 
patriotism,  render  it  morally  certain  that  he  has  not  modified  them. 
The  scheme  to  which  he  unmistakably  leans  is  that  of  imperialism. 
"The  only  power  that  has  no  class  sympathy  is  the  sovereign." 
*'  The  proper  leader  of  the  people  is  the  individual  who  sits  upon  the 
throne."  Viewed  in  connection  with  those  unparalleled  manoeuvres 
of  last  session,  in  which  Mr.  Disraeli  seemed  to  aim  at  pledging  the 
sovereign  personally  to  an  adoption  of  his  policy,  and  which  startled, 
amazed,  and  incensed  the  House  of  Commons,  these  words  are  pain- 
fully suggestive.  "We  cannot,  however,  believe  that  Mr.  Disraeli  is 
capable  of  literal  political  insanity  and  actual  political  suicide.  What 
we  are  as  sure  of  as  we  are  of  the  latitude  of  London  is  that,  if 
Mr.  Disraeli  seriously  tries  at  this  time  of  day  to  put  into  practice 
Bolingbroke's  foolish  theory  of  a  monarch  emancipated,  in  whole  or 
in  part,  from  the  control  of  Parliament,  he  will  in  a  twinkling  find 
himself  sent  again  to  his  scat  on  the  back  bench,  and  will  bo  able  to 
accommodate  his  entire  party  in  the  seat  in  question.  Space  fails  us 
to  examine  in  detail  Mr.  Disraeli's  sweeping  generalisations.  They 
are  stated  with  an  air  of  assurance  and  an  oracular  pomposity  which 
strike  the  greener  mind.  They  rise  before  the  eye  like  the  mountains, 
trees,  and  cataracts  in  a  piece  of  theatrical  scene-painting.  Viewed 
from  a  distance,  seen  through  the  glare  of  the  lamps  and  the  glimmer 
of  the  footlights,  they  seem  wondrously  true  to  reality.  But  when 
you  go  nearer,  the  illusion  vanishes.  Tho  waving  foliage  becomes  a 
vague  breadth  of  green  paint,  the  cascade  a  daubing  of  flake  white, 
the  mysterious  mountain  a  raw  patch  of  indigo.  Mr.  Disraeli's  grand 
theories  are  all  of  this  sort.  To  use  his  own  words,  they  present 
merely  "  that  maudlin  substitute  for  belief  which  consists  in  a  patronage 
of  fantastic  theories."  The  faithful  student  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  works 
is  rewarded  by  meeting  with  exquisitely  clear  and  happy  expressions 
to  define  and  condemn  Mr.  Disraeli's  defects. 

We  must  close  this  article  without  saying  nearly  all  we  intended 
to  say ;  but  one  word  we  will  add.  Of  all  tho  solecisms  recorded  in 
history,  none  was  or  is  more  glaring  and  portentous  than  that  such 
a  man  as  Mr.  Disraeli  should  be  the  Conservative  Prime  Minister  of 
Great  Britain.  He  is  the  least  conservative  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons, 
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LIFE  STUDIES. 

No.  III.— THE  ADVENTURER. 


I  am  tolerably  well  acquainted  with  most  of  the  cognate  cities  of 
Europe,  and  I  have  never  sojourned  in  any  of  them  without  chancing 
upon  some  men, — say  six,  or  eight,  or  ten, — who  knew  every  one, 
went  everywhere,  and  yet  whose  personal  history  was  a  thing  totally 
unknown  to  all  around  them.  Whom  they  belonged  to, — what  they 
had  been,  or  where, — what  means  they  possessed,  and  whence 
derived,  were  all  matters  hidden  in  the  deepest  obscurity.  Though 
these  people  might  be  supposed  to  herd  together,  and  make  a  sort 
of  common  cause  of  the  way  they  invaded  the  world,  they  were 
remarkable  for  the  very  avoidance  they  showed  of  each  other,  and 
a  cold  reserve  in  all  intercourse,  the  very  opposite  to  that  they 
extended  to  society  in  general.  Was  this  policy,  or  was  it  simply 
the  natural  dislike  men  feel  to  those  who  want  to  walk  the  same 
narrow  path  as  themselves?  I  am  not  prepared  to  say, — but  I 
suspect  that  both  of  these  motives  were  in  play.  It  is  a  strange 
fact, — and  that  it  is  fact  I  appeal  boldly  for  confirmation  to  all  who 
have  mixed  freely  in  the  world, — that  no  society  was  ever  sufficiently 
select  to  exclude  these  men  altogether.  That  you  have  them,  not 
singly  or  in  twos  or  threes,  but  largely  in  London  life,  will  not  be 
denied.  Indeed,  I  believe  that  they  enjoy  a  safer,  surer,  and  more 
protected  position  in  England  than  elsewhere,  and  that  not  unreason- 
ably. We  are  so  weary  of  each  other,  or  we  affect  to  be  so,  in  our 
English  life,  so  ineffably  impressed  with  the  barrenness  of  existence, 
as  though  it  were  a  thing  we  had  all  lived  over  before,  and  despaired 
of  finding  anything  new  or  of  interest  in  it,  that  we  need  people 
who  feel,  or  pretend  that  they  feel  some  amusement  in  life ;  and  as 
our  cooks  deal  with  the  raw  materials  of  food,  and  render  them 
pleasant  and  palatable  to  us,  bo  do  these  men  manipulate  the  topics 
of  the  day,  and  make  the  "Times"  digestible  to  us,  and  pick  tho 
plums  out  of  the  "  Pall  Mall "  for  our  eating. 

In  Paris  also  are  they  found,  even  in  tho  Faubourg ;  strait-laced 
and  suspicious  as  it  is,  it  has  its  quota  of  these  unknown  quantities. 
That  they  abound  in  the  Imperialist  circles  is  no  wonder ;  indeed,  the 
difficulty  there  is  rather  to  say  who  is  not  tho  Adventurer.  Orleanism 
has  also  a  fair  share  of  them,  and  certainly  the  most  personable 
specimens.  Vienna,  of  all  cities,  is  tho  most  difficult  of  approach  to 
them ;  for  here  it  is  not  merely  that  exclusivoness  is  based  on  caste. 
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and  caslo  does  not  mean  merely  birth  and  blood, — but  it  implies 
catholicity  of  the  purest  kind,  and  traditions  of  papal  intolerance  and 
bigotry  not  only  for  ages  past,  but  in  all  lateral  connections  and 
relationships.  Bat  besides  these,  there  mast  be  interminable  inter- 
marriage, so  that  society  takes  the  form  of  the  family  with  all  its 
intimacy,  all  its  intermeddling,  all  its  pressure,  and  to  say  truth, 
scarcely  one  of  its  pleasures.  Into  this  charmed  circle  Adven- 
turers seldom  venture,  but  they  are  not  totally  excluded  from  it 
either.  Even  within  that  sacred  union,  where  archdukes  are  addressed 
with  the  "  tu,"  and  archduchesses  called  by  Christian  names,  those 
men  have  penetrated,  and  incredible  as  it  may  seem,  opinions  of 
other  countries,  and  judgments  on  London,  Paris,  and  St.  Peters- 
burg, have  their  origin  in  the  influence  that  these  outsiders  have 
acquired  in  the  most  frigidly  select  set  of  any  city  of  Europe. 

If  you  are  ever  sorely  puzzled  to  know  whether  a  man  bo  an 
Adventurer  or  not, — whether  he  mixes  in  society  on  good  and  sufficient 
grounds,  or  is  there  on  sufferance,  through  an  accident,  or  by  a 
fraud,  there  is  one  test  I  have  never  known  to  fail.  And  bear  in 
mind  detection  is  not  the  easy  thing  you  may  imagine  it, — for  those 
men  are  very  clever  fellows,  keenly  alive  to  the  difficulties  around 
them,  and  ever  watchful  not  to  betray  themselves  by  even  a  passing 
indiscretion.  The  test,  however,  which  there  is  no  escape  from  is, 
to  bring  them  into  close  contact  with  some  man  admittedly  and 
avowedly  an  Adventurer, — one  whose  riding  or  whose  billiards, 
whose  tenor  voice  or  whose  hand  at  whist,  or  rather  whose  mastery 
of  all  these  together,  have  floated  him  in  a  sea  he  was  not  native  to ; 
submit  your  suspected  man  to  a  mere  introduction  to  one  of  these, 
and  if  he  does  not  show  the  uneasy  consciousness  of  confederacy, — 
that  innate  sense  of  such  brotherhood  as  never  quits  the  knave, 
amounting  to  a  positive  aversion  to  be  seen  with  the  new  man,  or 
exchange  greetings  with  him, — if,  I  say,  he  be  proof  against  these,  he 
is  either  a  master  of  his  art  or  an  honest  man. 

They  are,  for  the  most  part,  consummately  clever  fellows,  fighting 
the  battle  of  life  without  any  of  those  aids  of  family,  fortune,  con- 
nexions, or  recognised  position,  by  which  other  men  with  whom  they 
mix,  are  surrounded.  There  they  are, — their  very  host  does  not 
know  why,  nor  does  their  excessive  deference  to  him  explain  it ; — for 
ftey  are  not,  at  least  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term,  parasites, 
lo;  their  tone  is  a  sort  of  easy  familiarity,  as  though  their  presence 
leaded  no  explanation.  They  were  there  because  they  were  every - 
wkre,  and  being  everywhere,  and  knowing  in  consequence  every- 
Wy,  to  assail  them  was  to  attack  an  institution. 

Keither  was  it  that  their  social  qualities  gave  them  the  entry, — for 
ttfett  one  could  see,  they  rather  traded  on  the  repute  than  on  the 
mmam  of  these.  "  Villars  could  do  that  stroke,"  or  "  Stanley  would 
■fe  thai  mare  go  quietly/'  you  might  hear;  and  be  it  observed  that 
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they  rarely  bear  less  noble  names,  not  the  least  shrinking  from  those 
invariable  questionings  of  "  What  Howards  are  yours, " — "  Are 
yours  the  Conway  Seymours?"  Not  that  they  fear  such  inquiry. 
Sir  Bernard  Burke  could  no  more  pose  them  in  a  genealogy  than  he 
could  follow  them  across  country. 

They  know  a  great  deal  more  than  most  men  of  what  goes  on  in 
the  world.  They  are  keen  watchers  of  the  game, — which  it  is  their 
good  or  ill  luck  never  to  play, — but  they  are  little  given  to  impart 
their  knowledge  in  talk,  and  never  do  so  by  letter.  Indeed,  a  certain 
sententious  reserve  is  all-essential  to  them.  They  may  be  believed  to 
be  cautious,  even  to  distrust,  but  they  must  never  be  supposed  to  be 
uninformed. 

Their  philosophy  seems  to  be  this.  Every  rich  man  has  a  great 
deal  more  of  everything  than  is  needed  for  his  own  consumption, — just 
as  he  has  far  more  sunshine  than  he  can  possibly  require ;  but  as  he 
has  not, — partly  from  indolence,  partly  from  indifference,  partly  because 
it  never  struck  him, — any  thought  of  extending  these  benefits  to  others* 
it  behoves  the  others  to  avail  themselves  of  these  blessings  quietly, 
noiselessly,  unobtrusively,  as  though  it  were  the  merest  accident  in 
life  who  was  the  Duke  and  who  the  Adventurer.  Habit  has  so  trained 
them  to  a  certain  style  of  living.  They  commit  no  solecisms,  and  make 
no  mistakes.  They  are  as  much  men  of  large  fortunes,  great  house- 
holds, and  splendid  establishments,  as  the  first  and  greatest  of  their 
hosts;  and  if  it  came  to  a  criticism  on  a  supreme,  or  a  ease  of 
Burgundy,  very  few  indeed  of  these  same  hosts  woold  dare  to  pro- 
nounce so  authoritatively,  and  very  possibly  not  so  well.  For  it  is 
wonderful  what  these  men,  who  have  neither  cellars,  nor  stables,  nor 
kennels,  know  of  wine,  horses,  and  dogs. 

By  a  sort  of  quiet  pressure  they  keep  up  a  continual  insistence 
of  their  theory  of  life,  which  amounts  to  this ; — In  the  well-bred 
world  all  men  are  equals.  You  may  have  a  splendid  fortune,  a  town- 
house,  a  stud,  a  yacht,  a  villa  at  Sorrento,  and  a  fiahing-lodge  at 
Tronhakea, — and  L>  none  of  these  things ;  but  so  long  as  I  know  the 
enjoyments  these  gifts  confer,  so  long  as  I  feel,  and  intensely  feel 
what  pleasure  can  be  extracted  from  them,  not  vulgarly  and  coarsely, 
but  largely,  generously,  and  intellectually,  making  of  them  sources 
of  charming  acquaintanceships,  and  even  of  friendships, — I  am  no 
more  your  inferior  than  is  the  man  who  holds  a  weak  hand  at  whist 
below  his  partner  who  has  got  all  the  honours ; — for  even  my  small 
cards  are  of  use,  and  the  game  cannot  go  on  without  me. 

Last  of  all,  who  is  to  say  what  the  next  deal  may  bring  ferthf 
The  Duke  may  be  cleaned  oat  by  a  Derby,  end  the  Adventurer  beepne 
a  land-owner. 


FEENCH  PLATERS  AND  PLAYHOUSES. 


A  short  time  ago  there  appeared  in  this  magazine  an  article  on  the* 
present  condition  of  the  English  stage*  The  aspect  of  our  drama  is 
gloomy  enough,  and  there  appears  to  he  no  prospect  of  a  break  in  the 
heavy  clouds,  or  of  the  dense  fogs  clearing  off.  But  our  English  dirty 
weather  seems  duller  still  when  we  contrast  it  with  the  fine,  clear, 
dramatic  skies  of  our  neighbours.  In  France  the  theatrical  ground 
seems  to  bloom  with  verdure,  to  flower  with  new,  and  ever-varying, 
shapes  of  flowers  and  plants,  with  a  tropical  luxuriance  of  leaves, 
plants,  and  greenery ;  and  though  the  abundance  is  almost  rank,  the 
prospect  is  delightful  to  the  eye.  In  our  poor  histrionic  ground, — 
true  bad  land, — a  few  dried  shrubs  enjoy  a  sickly  and  stunted  growth ; 
the  foliage  is  as  meagre  as  that  of  a  Dutch  garden,  with  its  stagnant 
little  canal  and  plaster  temple. 

To  sit  on  one  night,  as  the  writer  did  lately,  in  a  stall  of  a  Paris 
theatre,  and  on  the  next  in  that  of  a  London  one,  affords  the  most 
curious  contrast  conceivable.  You  pass  at  once  into  a  new  order  of 
things;  and  the  interval  is  so  short,  you  seem  to  travel  straight 
from  one  playhouse  to  the  other.  The  general  superiority  of  the 
French  stage  is  usually  conceded ;  but  it  is  hardly  credible  that  the 
superiority  could  be  so  marked, — a  superiority  extending  to  the 
theatre,  scenery,  and  actors ;  the  chief  and  most  striking  feature  of 
the  English  playhouse  being  a  certain  meanness,  poorness,  and  even 
fqaalor  in  all  things  appertaining  to  the  theatre.  This  observation 
nay  lead  us  to  consider  a  few  of  the  influences  which  seem  to  promote 
flie  superiority  of  the  Freneh  stage.  In  matters  of  the  stage  these 
influence*  act  wholly  apart  from  the  important  elements  of  plays 
and  of  acting.  Hie  drama  entering  as  it  does  so  largely  into  the  life 
of  the  Frenchman, — that  is,  of  the  Parisian, — the  plays  even  being 
Mod  by  a  public  as  large  as  the  one  that  listens  and  looks  on,-*— it  is 
frit  that  this  important  sweetner  of  life  should  be  treated  handsomely. 
It  is  weH  known  that  the  State  does  this  officially.  The  people 
at  Invited  to  recognise  and  respect  the  stage  as  a  great  profession, 
md  mm  scarcely  help  doing  so.  The  very  buildings  preach  this 
The  British  play-goer  generally  makes  his  way  to  his 
house  through  some  mean  back  street,  and  reaobes  at  last 
•  aMfcp  barn-looking  edifice  that  seems  to  skulk  away  from  public 
if  it  be  in  some  more  respectable  street,  its  individuality 
d  2 
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is  lost, — it  is  absorbed  into  the  houses  adjoining,  or  squeezed  between 
its  bourgeois-like  neighbours.  It  seems  as  though  some  remnant  of 
persecution  attached  to  the  builders  of  theatres,  and  that,  like  the  pro- 
fessors of  proscribed  faiths,  they  dared  not  challenge  public  attention 
by  the  ostentatious  erection  of  a  building  for  their  worship,  but  were 
obliged  to  adapt  and  alter,  unobtrusively,  whatever  structure  they 
could  get.  In  this  shamefaced,  half- apologetic  fashion  many  of  our 
London  theatres  seem  to  ask  toleration.  In  tho  provinces  they  almost 
invariably  lurk  and  loiter  in  the  very  ghetto  of  the  town.  Above  all, 
but  too  common,  is  the  mean  and  sometimes  noisome  alley  of  access 
by  which  the  players  have  to  creep  into  their  building.  All  this  is  but 
some  half-remnant  of  the  old  squirearchical  or  magisterial  theory  that 
players  were  rogues  and  "  vagabones,"  and  were  to  bo  dealt  with  as 
such ;  and  perhaps,  too,  of  an  existing  impression,  that  the  profes- 
sion of  a  player,  in  a  broad  view,  belongs  to  an  inferior  caste.  It 
is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  a  great  deal  of  this  feeling  is  owing  to 
this  mean  housing  of  the  drama, — these  shabby  buildings  and  mean 
quarters, — this  hiding  out  of  sight. 

Abroad,  on  the  contrary,  what  does  the  State  do  ?  It  pitches  on 
some  open  Place  with  a  commanding  position,  and  raises  thereon 
a  solid,  handsome,  spacious,  showy,  architectural  pile.  We  can 
walk  round  it ;  every  side  has  features  of  its  own.  We  ascend  to  it 
by  steps.  It  is  an  object, — a  landmark,  as  it  were, — that  has  been 
built  by  the  town,  and  has  cost  about  as  much  as  a  Royal  Palace. 
In  France  there  is  actually  a  style  of  architecture  for  the  theatres, 
and,  side  by  side  with  all  the  new  Parisian  improvements,  there  have 
risen  noble  theatrical  structures,  vast  and  massive  outside,  whose  name 
the  stranger  is  sure  to  ask.  On  the  Quai,  the  great  houses  of  the  Chatelet 
and  the  Lyrique  face  each  other  with  a  wide,  open  space  between,  with 
handsome  facades,  and  with  that  honest,  self-asserting  air  of  being  a 
theatre,  which  foreign  houses  have.  Our  theatres,  when  they  make 
tiny  architectural  pretence  at  all,  try  something  in  the  shape  of  a 
poor  sham  portico  or  a  scenic  front,  which,  architecturally,  is  neither 
fish,  flesh,  nor  fowl.  Round  the  French  playhouse,  on  the  lower 
story,  runs  tho  bright  cafe,  crowded  between  the  acts,  where  the 
bell  from  the  stage  rings  to  give  notice  that  the  play  is  about  to 
begin.  There,  too,  is  the  bright  door,  labelled  "Entrance  for  the 
artists," — not  in  a  mean  alley,  but  opening  on  the  broad  street. 
And  artists, — the  invariable  title, — is  a  much  more  complimentary 
name  than  stage-players,  as  actors  used  to  be  contemptuously 
termed  with  us.  Even  about  the  older  French  playhouses  there 
is  a  stately  palatial  air,  a  little  old-fashioned  and  rusted,  but  not  in 
the  least  wanting  dignity,  as,  for  example,  in  the  theatre  at  Marseilles, 
and  in  the  French  Opera  Comique  and  the  Francais, — that  model 
of  a  stately  theatre.  But  even  in  the  last  century  the  rules  that 
should  guide  the  building  and  arrangements  of  a  theatre  had 
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carefully  studied  by  the  French  architects,  and  we  can  find,  by  turn- 
ing over  the  wonderful  volumes  of  the  Encyclopedia,  most  elaborate 
plans,  drawn  to  scale,  for  all  the  different  kinds  of  theatre.  But  the 
most  perfect  homage  to  the  dignity  of  the  stage  is  found  in  the  new 
French  Opera, — the  most  gorgeous  temple  in  the  world,  vast,  enormous 
in  its  proportions,  almost  barbaric  in  its  magnificence, — rich  in  gold , 
and  bronze,  and  crusted  over  with  precious  marbles.  This  noble 
pile,  placed  on  the  most  precious  spot  in  the  capital,  where  every 
inch  of  ground  might  be  covered  with  napoleons,  is  an  almost  monu- 
mental proof  by  which  our  gay  neighbours  wish  to  proclaim  to  the 
world  their  respect  for  the  dignity  of  the  great  art.  And  the  artists 
who  are  attached  to  the  service  of  such  splendid  temples  must  be 
proportionably  ennobled.  This  public  recognition,  then,  seems  to  be 
an  important  reason  for  the  superiority  of  the  French  stage ;  a 
recognition  much  more  substantial  than  our  old,  poor  title  of  His 
Majesty's  Servants,  which  was  in  reality  intended  for  anything  but 
a  compliment.  In  France  the  comedians  of  the  King,  or  of  the 
Emperor,  or  of  the  Republic,  are  in  the  service  of  the  State,  as  much 
as  the  soldier  and  the  sailor ;  and  when  their  term  is  complete,  the 
State  takes  care  of  them  with  a  substantial  pension. 

Another  substantial  reason  for  the  superiority  of  the  Gallic  stage  is 
to  be  found  in  the  national  character,  which  is  eminently  histrionic. 
In  a  French  conversation,  a  French  speech,  a  French  sermon  even, 
there  is  always  present  an  eternal  vivacity,  a  gay  helping  out  of  the 
thought  with  other  aids  besides  that  of  the  voice, — aids  which  are 
quite  as  potent,  namely,  gesture,  expressions  of  the  eyes  and  face 
and,  above  all,  of  the  shoulders.  Then,  too,  there  is  the  pleasant 
esprit, — wit  almost, — the  constant  lurking  insinuation,  in  lieu  of 
plain  statement,  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  true  acting.  The  half 
ondomestic  life  of  the  Frenchman,  which  sends  him  so  much  abroad 
of  nights,  renders  him  more  exigeant  as  to  the  character  of  the 
pastime  on  which  his  entertainment  so  seriously  depends. 

Again,  too,  it  must  be  said  that  the  French  artists  are  a  superior 
class  to  the  English  players;  superior  in  tastes  and  accomplishments. 
Their  tastes,  habits,  mode  of  life,  everything,  are  superior.  Their 
pastimes  and  accomplishments  would  amaze  our  English  players,  and 
perhaps  excite  their  contempt.  They  are  nearly  all  collectors,  and 
what  are  called  in  France  "  amateurs. "  Thus  M.  Grivot,  of  the 
Vaudeville,  is  fond  of  etching,  and  is  curious  in  bronzes.  St. 
Germain  collects  rare  books.  Desrieux  delights  in  pottery,  and 
people  go  to  see  his  specimens  of  old  faience  ware.  The  more 
famous  Doche  has  an  exquisite  little  museum  of  rare  Dresden  and 
dakty  cariosities.  Kopp,  one  of  the  droll  coterie  in  the  Grande 
Dnehefise,  has  a  collection  of  pictures  worth  80,000  francs.  Las- 
toaohe,  of  the  Palais  Royal,  collects  china.  One  actor  has  a  colloc- 
Hea  of  docks  of    Louis  XIV.;    another,    a  choice  little   cabinet 
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by  Meissonier ;  a  third  is  a  good  sculptor ;  a  dozen  paint  land- 
scapes, nearly  all  are  musicians,  and  most  play  on  the  violin.  As 
for  the  actresses,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  every  second  one 
sings  skilfully,  and  plays  the  pianoforte  as  a  matter  of  course.  Many 
French  actors  write  elegant  and  lively  verses, — "  proverbes  "  some- 
times,— which  they  act  for  their  own  amusement.  All  this  betokens 
a  refined  tone  of  thought.  The  directors  of  the  theatres  are  very 
often  skilled  and  successful  dramatists,  and  more  often  still  trained 
and  refined  critics,  who  have  served  an  apprenticeship  on  influen- 
tial papers.  The  green  rooms  are  not  like  ours,  bare,  unfurnished 
apartments,  but  noble  salons,  full  of  busts  of  great  players  and 
dramatic  authors,  covered  with  pictures  of  scenes  from  great  plays  by 
groat  artists,  furnished  with  presents  from  the  kings  of  France.  As  we 
look  up  from  the  street  between  the  acts,  we  see  these  attractive 
salons,  and  know  that  the  artists  who  arc  entertained  therein  cannot 
but  respect  themselves  and  hold  their  profession  respected. 

But*  above  all,  the  French  stage  is  superior,  because  its  plays  are 
superior.  French  play-writers  are  artists,  with  a  most  delicate  touch, 
and  a  skill  in  construction  that  is  almost  instinct.  They  give  their  actors 
characters  to  act ;  the  actors  give  them  in  return  a  rich  store  of  spirit, 
vivacity,  and  abundant  detail  of  humour ;  and  player  and  writer  act  and 
re- act  upon  each  other.  How  firm  the  touch,  how  elegant  the  treatment ; 
nothing  is  ponderous,  nothing  laborious.  And  this,  too,  is  the  secret  of 
their  success.  They  hold  up  the  mirror  to  their  own  curious  social  life ; 
at  night  the  Frenchman  in  his  stall  sees  reflected  to  him  the  oddities 
of  the  day, — what  might  have  happened  and  has  happened.  We 
adapt  these  trifles,  and  the  result  is  a  burlesque  exaggeration, — 
not  founded  on  reality,  and  unsuited  to  an  English  audience  who 
have  no  social  standard  to  measure  it  by.  Long  ago,  when  the 
English  dramatist  took  a  simple  and  original  course,  and  despised 
his  neighbours  too  much  to  borrow  or  adapt  from  them,  his  pieces 
were  real,  living,  and,  what  was  better,  amusing  and  entertaining.  It 
is  surprising  that  the  incompatibility  of  these  French  plots,  or  more 
properly  French  equivoques,  with  English  customs  and  manners, 
should  not  be  perceived.  Take,  for  instance,  the  well-known  little 
sketch  of  the  five  or  six  young  ladies  expecting  a  gentleman  visitor, 
of  whom  they  havo  great  hopes,  and  who  at  last  arrives  with  rather 
showy  dress  and  manners.  Later  comes  the  piano- tuner,  a  retiring, 
quiet  gentleman,  who  remains  in  the  background,  as  suits  his  sup- 
posed position,  and  of  whom  only  the  amiable  girl  of  the  party 
takes  any  notice.  After  an  extravagant  display  of  devotion  to  tho 
showy  gentleman,  and  a  corresponding  contempt  for  the  other,  it 
comes  out  at  last  that  the  tuner  is  the  real  gentleman,  and  the 
showy  one  the  tuner.  This  little  trifle  will,  of  course,  find  its  way 
to  the  English  boards,  but  we  can  conceive  under  what  disguise. 
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and  in  what,  heavy  native  buckram.  It  will  not  bear  transplanting ; 
for  the  situation  is  French,  and  might  occur  in  any  of  those  Parisian 
fete,  where  there  is  a  common  staircase,  and  people  are  going  up 
and  down  constantly.  But,  when  the  piece  comes  to  our  boards,  the 
tnntr  will  enter  as  Twingles;  the  gentleman  as  Mr.  Fitzpoppot. 
We  shall  have  a  bevy  of  the  boisterous  young  ladies  attached  to 
the  burlesque,  and  an  additional  Betty  or  Mary  as  comical  household 
krasamaid  to  rush  in  and  cause  fright,  and  introduce  comic  "con- 
cealing business,"  —  in  the  piano  perhaps, — by  the  news  that 
"  Missus  is  comin' !  " 

That  there  is  a  difference  between  French  and  English  playing  will 
be  conceded,  and  that  the  superiority  lies  with  the  French,  will 
likewise  bo  admitted  by  all,  save  the  members  of  the  British  branch 
of  the  profession*  The  reason  is  because  we  are,  in  familiar  phrase, 
moving  on  another  tack.  It  may  be  profitable,  therefore,  to  institute 
a  coapariBon  between  the  two  systems ;  and  the  most  agreeable  way 
of  doing  so  would  be  by  investigating  a  few  of  the  more  recent  and 
notable  successes  on  the  French  boards.  Of  the  Francais  piece,  Paul 
Forreatier,  little  can  be  said,  save  that  it  has  the  conventional  French 
immorality  which  might  seem  bad  enough ;  but  it  is  dull,  which  the 
French  would  consider  worse.  Not  so  the  acting,  which  is  admirable. 
We  see  in  it  the  admirable  Favart,— rather  passee  now,  but  full  of 
repressed  passion,  and  who,  when  she  gives  way  to  a  burst,  shows 
that  she  is  struggling  to  keep  back  as  much  passion  as  she  expresses. 
This  it  the  true  theatrical  art  of  indicating  rather  than  expressing  emo- 
tion. Our  actresses  might  learn  from  Favart  this  disciplined  fury,  this 
suppressed  agitation,  half-revealed  in  eyes,  mouth,  figure,  attitude, — 
ia  short,  in  the  way  in  which  injured  and  outraged  mothers  and 
wives  display  their  feelings  in  an  ordinary  drawing-room  or  parlour. 
With  her  black  dress  and  pale  face  she  gives  us  the  look  of  shrink- 
ing terror.  With  her  we  have  the  torrent  of  words,  stumbling  and 
tripping  over  each  other ;  the  unconscious  retreating  and  cowering,- — 
aot  the  stage  stride  ;  the  tying  and  twisting  of  the  handkerchief,— in 
short,  the  life-like  air  which  must  come  from  the  fact  of  the  actress  dis- 
missing all  conventional  stage  associations,  and  fancying  she  is  in  some 
«al  situation.  Happy  is  the  Francais  in  its  young  lover,  Delaunay, 
haartaomest  of  adorers,  who  looks  about  twenty,  and  whose  cheeks 
ws  aot  blue  from  excessive  shaving ;  who  walks  like  a  gentleman, 
ad  is  exquisitely  dressed.  So  with  the  no  less  admirable  Got,  his 
raagh  honest  friend,  who  is  in  love  with  the  same  lady.  Never  did 
stage  lover  play  his  rejection  so  admirably.  The  look  of  perplexity 
sal  distress,  the  not  knowing  what  to  say, — the  attempt  to  speak 
>  a  last  appeal,  the  going  to  the  door,  the  general  uncertainty, 
points  new,  and  drawn  from  the  great  volume  of  human 
Why  that  volume,  so  cheap,  accessible,  and  translated  into 
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every  language,  should  not  be  in  the  hands  of  our  English  players  is 
incomprehensible. 

The  French  romantic  melodramas, — where  love,  passion,  fighting, 
adventure,  hair-breadth  'scapes,  handsome  men  and  women,  and  fine 
dresses  and  scenery,  all  flash  before  us, — have  a  certain  charm  and 
fascination ;  but  they  have  a  charm  in  their  own  country  which  they 
lose  when  transported  to  us.  When  deformed  and  adapted  to  the 
English  stage,  they  want  the  link  of  sympathy  ;  for  they  are  wholly 
French, — in  character,  manners,  epoch,  and  adventure  itself.  They 
reflect  the  romantic  sentiment  of  the  country,  which  has  a  corner 
in  the  breasts  of  the  most  practical  and  mercantile  among  Frenchmen. 
The  French  public,  like  the  gallery  of  a  transpontine  theatre,  admires 
and  weeps  over  representations  of  self-devotion,  self-sacrifice,  the  rescue 
of  unhappy  ladies,  and  the  satisfactory  punishment  of  aristocratic  and 
heartless  assailants  of  female  virtue.  In  this  class  of  piece  the  story 
is  usually  drawn  from  French  history  or  romance,  and  the  mirror 
is,  as  it  were,  held  up  to  French  nature  in  the  house.  There  is, 
therefore,  a  true  rapport  between  actor  and  audience  such  as  we  in 
England  have  not.  Again,  we  have  not  the  true  hero  of  romance, — 
the  noble  melodramatic  lover  and  fighter,  with  a  handsome  face,  a 
good  figure,  and  an  interesting  and  heroic  carriage  and  demeanour, — 
and,  above  all,  with  a  melodious  voice,  and  that  demi-chant,  musical 
and  melancholy,  which  is  almost  "  de  rigueur."  Over  French  melodra- 
matic pieces, — extravagant,  far-fetched,  as  they  are  too  often, — there 
is  spread  a  charm  which  always  interests.  But  it  is  grievous  to 
think  that  even  this  speciality  is  beginning  to  disappear.  We  think  of 
the  old  Porte  St.  Martin  and  its  glories, — that  wonderful  playhouse 
run  up,  some  forty  years  ago,  in  a  few  weeks  to  serve  as  a  tempo- 
rary booth  until  a  new  and  more  enduring  structure  should  be  got 
ready,  and  which  has  flourished  ever  since, — and  of  its  long  line  of 
glories.  No  theatre  could  boast  of  such  an  important  series  of  plays, 
which  have  left  their  mark  on  the  French  drama.  Tho  Tour  de 
Nesle,  the  Chiflbnnier,  Belphegor,  the  charming  Victorine,  Le  Bossu, 
— which  is  our  Duke's  Motto, — the  Vautrin  of  Balzac,  and  Richard 
Darlington,  are  only  a  few  among  the  list.  But  the  mantle, — if  a 
theatre  has  a  mantle,— of  tho  old  Porte  St.  Martin  has  been  con- 
temptuously thrown  off,  and  picked  up  by  a  newer  and  more  gorgeous 
house, — the  Chatelet.  There  we  can  see  the  villain's  career  worked 
out  steadily  with  dignity  and  due  magnificence.  This  noble  building 
is  noted  for  its  perfect  arrangements,  its  enormous  coulisses,  where 
the  mechanical  resources  stretch  over  a  vast  deal  of  ground,  and 
where  the  joke  runs  that  the  stage-manager  rides  about  on  horseback 
to  give  his  orders.  The  house  is  famous  for  having  the  best  theatrical 
orchestra  in  Paris,  directed  by  one  of  the  Cheri  family ;  and  let  it  bo 
said  that,  for  a  stately  and  pathetic  melodrama,  a  full  orchestra, — rich 
in  melodious  airs,  that  can  give  out  broad  and  flesh-creeping  chorda. 
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is  absolutely  essential.  A  vast  amount  of  roally  good  orchestral 
music  may  be  noted  as  one  of  the  many  strong  points  of  the  French 
stage. 

At  the  Chatelet  we  have  the  Vengeur,  of  which  so  much 
was  talked  before  it  was  ready,  and  which  was  considered  a  fiasco 
when  it  did  appear.  It  scarcely  deserves  such  a  condemnation, 
and  seems  an  interesting  and  romantic  piece,  catching  happily 
enough  the  tone  of  the  period  described.  On  the  London  stage  we 
fancy  ourselves  tolerably  familiar  with  the  Revolution,  and  there  is 
no  period  which  the  regular  costumier  could  mount  so  readily. 
Yet  something  more  is  needed  than  tricoloured  sashes,  and  top  boots, 
and  high-collared  coats,  and  allusions  to  Mussier  Eoberspear  and 
Darntong.  In  the  Vengeur  a  tone  of  heroic  sacrifice  is  present 
throughout,  and  the  characters  are  played  in  a  natural,  unstagey 
way,  which  imparts  an  air  of  perfect  reality.  The  piece  turns  on 
the  nautical  side  of  the  Revolution.  A  young  sea-captain,  pursued  by 
a  vindictive  rival,  and  separated  from  his  sweetheart,  finally  sacrifices 
himself  for  her  sake,  and  goes  down  on  board  the  Vengeur  in  the 
fashion  in  which  the  original  vessel  did  not  go  down.  This  hero  was 
played  by  a  handsome  man,  with  a  musical  voice,  in  whose  bearing 
and  face  it  was  impossible  not  to  feel  an  interest.  He  seemed  at 
borne,  also,  in  his  dress, — one  of  the  points  in  which  our  nativo 
actors  are  deficient ;  and  indeed  I  find  it  noted,  by  an  acute  critic, 
to  the  praiso  of  the  famous  Bressant,  that  "he  seemed  to  carry 
every  suit  of  clothes  he  put  on  as  if  it  was  his  ordinary  dress." 
We,  who  have  seen  artists  in  our  own  land  in  Louis  Quatorze 
dress,  or,  worse,  in  a  dress  evening  suit  of  the  day,  know  what  a 
divorce  seems  to  exist  between  the  clothes  and  their  wearers,  and 
what  an  amount  of  buckram  is  present  for  which  no  tailor  is  respon- 
sible. 

The  scenery  of  this  piece,  too,  suggests  a  reflection.  It  is  com- 
monly said  that  in  that  department,  at  least,  "  we  beat  the  French,  *' 
and  proof  is  instanced  in  the  scenes  of  Alhambra  transformation  pieces, 
which  have  been  sold  to  French  theatres.  But  this  is  altogether  a 
mistake.  In  a  landscape, — in  effects  with  the  lime-light,  in  transfor- 
mation devices,  in  mechanical  changes,  in  colour,  our  superiority  may 
be  admitted ;  but  in  purely  picturesque  effect, — in  the  tone  of  a  scene 
and  the  conception, — the  French  artists  show  they  are  our  masters. 
They  have  the  touch.  Thus,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Vengeur  there 
was  a  scene  in  old  Paris, — a  lonely  street,  admirably  broken  up  with 
Gothic  houses  and  porches  and  effects  of  shadow ;  and  over  all  there 
was  a  tone  of  tranquil  mystery  thrown,  as  though  the  times  were 
those  of  danger  and  plots.  The  red  cap  business  and  sabot-clattering 
Vas  not  overdone,  as  it  would  have  been  near  home.  The  colours 
were,  all  subdued.  There  was  a  pleasant  comic  underplot  turning 
OB  the  embarrassments  of  a   portly  barber.      One  scene   in  this 
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piece  show*  in  a  small  way  how  perfectly  the  French  understand 
the  true  principles  of  fun.  The  barber  has  been  induced  to  let 
his  shop  for  a  few  hours  to  a  stranger,  who  affects  to  have  some 
eccentric  aim,  but  in  reality  is  a  Royalist  conspirator  who  wants  the 
place  as  a  rendezvous.  The  barber  has  no  business  himself,  and 
chuckles  aver  having  taken  in  the  stranger.  Almost  at  once  a  cus- 
tomer arrives  and  wishes  to  be  shaved.  Then  another,  and  another, 
— in  short,  a  legion  of  conspirators.  The  amazement  of  the  barber 
at  this  sudden  influx  of  custom  was  admirable ;  but  not  less  admirable 
was  the  bearing,  the  supremely  natural  manner,  of  the  strangers, 
mere  supernumeraries,  with  only  a  sentence  to  say,  but  who  actually 
seemed  to  be  what  they  represented, — people  coming  in  from  the 
street. 

Later  in  the  piece  there  came  a  scene  representing  the  deck  of  a 
man-of-war  of  the  old  pattern,  which  to  those  accustomed  to  our 
theatrical  decks,  to  Black-eyed  Susan,  and  even  to  the  Africaine 
at  Covent  Garden,  must  have  been  startling, — so  picturesque,  so 
really  original,  was  the  whole  conception.  Instead  of  going  straight 
back,  the  ship  ran  diagonally  across  the  stage.  There  were  sails, 
masts,  cannon,  portholes,  cabins,  all  indicated  with  that  touch  which 
is  so  much  more  valuable  and  effective  than  the  mere  servile  repro- 
duction, or  fac-simile  making,  which  seems  to  be  the  fashion  on 
our  stage.  Then  followed  a  Chant  du  Yengeur, — a  fine  and  spirited 
scene,  grouped  with  surprising  taste  and  effect,  and  with  a  middies* 
dance, — wonderful  in  spirit  and  originality.  The  last  scene, — the 
sinking  of  the  vessel, — was  a  surprising  triumph ;  and  though  vessels 
rolling  on  a  practicable  sea  are  familiar  enough  now,  even  this 
was  done  in  an  original  way,  and  on  true  stage  principles.  At  a 
certain  London  theatre  there  was  given  lately  a  piece  in  which 
there  was  a  ship  also,  on  whose  deck  the  characters  were  to  talk 
and  move  about.  The  vessel  had  to  strike  a  rock  and  go  down 
slowly  with  all  hands,  the  soldiers  standing  gallantly  to  their 
post,  refusing  to  save  themselves  before  the  ladies.  The  main  deck 
and  fore  deck  were  both  brought  in.  There  was  a  sail  set,  and  the 
whole  was  considered  a  triumph  of  mechanical  skill.  Yet  nothing 
more  journeyman-like  or  untheatrical  could  have  been  conceived. 
The  vessel,  as  it  stood  on  the  canvas  waters,  was  about  the  size  of  a 
small  yacht.  The  figures  of  the  actors  were  about  three  times  the 
height  of  the  hull  of  this  large  troop  ship  ;  and  though  the  heroine 
came  up, — with  difficulty, — through  a  little  hutch  that  was  called 
a  cabin,  and  was  made  love  to  by  the  lover,  the  helmsman,  who  was 
tanking  a  practicable  wheel,  about  a  foot  off,  heard  every  syllable, 
there  being  no  room  for  him  to  get  farther  away.  Such  is  the 
result  of  realism.  The  true  principle  of  theatrical  effect  is  to  convey 
the  idea  of  size,  which  will  make  a  deeper  impression  than  size  itself. 
Now  this  Yengeur  ship  illustrate*  the  difference.    They  only  brought 
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on  a  portion  of  the  vessel.  One  half  was  under  the  rolling  waves, — 
the  half  nearest  the  spectator.  We  saw  the  whole  width  of  the  deck ; 
at  the  stern,  high  in  the  air,  a  hnge  stump  of  a  mast  hanged  to 
and  fro,  the  hull  itself  rolling  and  getting  deeper  in  the  water  every 
moment.  There  was  very  little  more  superficial  space  used  in  this 
vessel  than  in  the  English  yacht  before  described.  Yet  the  effect  was 
overpowering. 

Now  we  change  the  scene  to  the  gay  temple  of  the  Varietes, — 
pleasant,  and  festive,  and  inviting  in  its  very  name.  Even  in  these 
names  of  French  theatres  we  may  see  the  nice  logical  accuracy 
and  love  of  distinctions  which  allot  to  each  house  a  separate  depart- 
ment. These  titles  are  for  the  most  part  a  little  grotesque,  and,  as 
denoting  the  class  and  quality  of  piece  performed,  contrast  curiously 
with  those  of  the  London  houses,  which  take  their  names  from  their 
street  or  quarter.  The  Varietes  has  been  tolerably  constant  to  its 
special  department.  When  the  history  of  the  French  theatres  comes 
to  be  written,  a  large  space  must  be  given  to  the  work  of  Offenbach, 
the  pleasantest  tune-writer  of  the  day.  For,  after  all,  the  great 
crowd  most  have  its  tunes  to  whistle  and  sing,  as  they  work,  or 
lounge  by,  or  drive  their  carts ;  and  though  our  music-hall  songs 
are  becoming  as  necessary  to  the  public  as  its  penny  paper,  Offen- 
bach is  valuable, — precious  even, — as  supplying  a  far  higher  class 
of  commodity.  We  may  call  his  productions  trivial,  light,  frothy ; 
mere  is  a  certain  attraction  about  them,  a  sparkling  gaiety  and  life, 
which  makes  them  acceptable. 

It  would  be  hard  indeed,  now  to  look  for  what  can  be  called  true 
burlesque.  A  pleasant  delusion  exists  that  we  aro  in  possession  of 
it,  and  the  confiding  believer  in  the  prosperity  of  the  British  drama 
points  triumphantly  to  theatre  after  theatre  playing  Mr.  Byron's 
and  Mr.  Burnand's  popular  burlesques  for  month  after  month.  Yet 
these  pieces  are  utterly  outside  the  realms  of  true  burlesque.  They 
are,  indeed,  excellent  and  amusing  shows;  and  for  those  who  are 
contented  with  troops  of  handsome  women,  whose  dresses,— or  at 
least  the  folds  of  drapery  attached  to  their  figures, — are  of  the 
richest  material, — with  fine  scenery,  with  violent  dancing,  with  female 
characters  played  by  men,  and  male  characters  by  women,  with 
the  slang  songs, — brought  in  without  even  appropriateness, — with 
contorted  puns,  and  a  story  so  dislocated  as  to  be  almost  unin- 
telligible,— for  them  there  is  abundant  entertainment. 

A  good  while  ago,  before  the  run  of  the  existing  school  of 
fare*  had  set  in,  Mr.  Montagu  Tigg  gave  a  dinner-party  to  Mr.  Jonas 
Clmxzkwit,  at  which  n  guest,  called  Mr.  Pip,  quoted  the  opinions  of 
a  theatrical  viscount  on  the  decay  of  the  drama :  "  What's  the  good 
of3hak»pcare,Pip?  ....  There's  a  lot  offset  in  Shakspeare's  verse; 
bat  ttwe  ami  any  legs  worth  aeetioning  in  Shakspeare's  plays, — are 
dure,  Pip  ?     Juliet,  Desdeiuona,  Lady  Macbeth,  and  all  the  rest  of 
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'em,  whatever  their  names  are,  might  as  well  have  no  legs  at  all, 
for  anything  the  audience  know  about  it,  Pip  ?  .  .  .  •  What's  the 
legitimate  object  of  the  drama,  Pip  ?  Human  nature.  What  are 
legs?  Human  nature.  •  Then  let  us  have  plenty  of  leg-pieces, 
Pip."  The  noble  viscount's  taste,  a  little  singular  then,  was  soon  to 
be  gratified ;  but  he  could  hardly  have  dreamed  that  the  exhibition 
of  human  nature,  in  the  shape  of  leg-pieces,  was  to  become  so 
universal. 

Than  true  burlesque  nothing  is  more  amusing ;  and  the  French  are 
tolerably  near  to  the  correct  standard.  The  true  secret  of  burlesque 
consists  in  artfully  developing  the  subject  to  be  ridiculed  into  extra- 
vagance, without  leaving  out  what  may  be  called  the  unconscious 
element.  For  this  is  one  of  the  highest  triumph  of  ridicule,  to  show 
that  the  object  laughed  at  is  unaware  that  he  is  causing  merriment. 
Tried  by  this  test,  we  see  at  a  glance  how  our  burlesque  actors 
start  at  the  outset  on  wrong  principles.  They  come  forward  as 
titular  buffoons, — not  using  the  word  in  its  offensive  sense, — and 
create  convulsions  of  laughter  by  absurd  and  grotesque  gesture, 
grimace,  and  speech.  At  every  motion  they  seem  to  say,  "How 
funny,  how  comical,  I  am  exerting  myself  to  be  ! " 

Then  again  for  the  story.  In  a  burlesque  of  classical  incident,  for 
instance,  it  is  necessary  to  consider,  first  of  all,  that  the  outline  only 
of  the  story  is  familiar  to  the  bulk  of  the  audience,  and  that  the  whole 
event  is  so  remote  as  to  be  cast  in  the  dim  and  uncongenial  mists  of 
supernatural  history.  There  exists  an  element  of  absurdity  in  the 
mere  revival  of  old-fashioned  habits  and  manners  and  almost  incom- 
prehensible modes  of  thought,  just  as  a  street  crowd  will  laugh  at  a 
foreigner,  his  dress  and  ways.  If,  then, — assuming  that  human 
nature  is  the  same  in  every  age,  heathen  as  well  as  Christian, — we 
convey  that  there  were  men  and  women  acting  then,  much  as  men 
and  women  do  in  our  time,  and  find  the  solution,  as  it  were,  of  the 
legend  in  the  simple  motives,  the  meannesses,  or  little  passions  of  our 
own  time,  the  result  becomes  surprising  and  diverting  to  the  highest 
degree.  This,  it  would  seem,  is  the  true  meaning  of  burlesque,  and, 
tried  by  this  test,  it  will  be  seen  how  widely  the  most  popular  pieces 
have  diverged  from  such  a  plan.  Thus  Perseus  and  Andromeda, 
Sappho  and  Paris, — and  a  hundred  such  have  all  passed  over  the 
only  means  by  which  true  fun  could  be  extracted  from  such  a  dry 
storehouse  as  Lempriere,  and  have  fallen  back,  as  we  have  seen,  on 
dances  and  dresses  and  good  looks,  things  which  by  repetition  must 
grow  monotonous.  There  is  nothing  surely  appropriate  in  Venus  or 
Juno,  or  all  the  gods  together,  bursting  into  a  breakdown ;  it  is,  in 
fact,  discordant  with  classic  story.  If  we  were  to  point  to  one  English 
piece  which  is  a  perfect  burlesque,  we  should  name  M.  Planche's 
Medea,  with  Mr.  Charles  Mathews  playing  in  it.  There  we  have 
the  true  principle  applied.    Medea  behaves  as  a  termagant  mother 
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of  the  nineteenth  century  would  do  in  corresponding  circumstances ; 
but  the  most  exquisite  part  of  the  whole  is  tho  reproduction  of  the 
functions  of  the  chorus,  who  are  viewed  precisely  as  some  irre- 
verent Greek  jester  of  the  time  might  have  been  inclined  to  describe 
them.  Those  who  have  pored  over  the  Greek  plays  have  often 
smiled  over  the  comments  and  interruptions  of  these  solemn  fugle- 
men. It  became  impossible  to  shut  out  speculation  as  to  how 
the  thing  would  work.  Were  they  professionals  ?  how  did  they 
look  ?  did  they  rehearse  these  interruptions  ?  how  much  had  they  a 
week  ?  &c.  As  we  sit  and  look  at  M.  Planche's  piece,  we  actually 
seem  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  truth, — though  an  absurd  one, — and 
the  whole  leaves  a  sense  of  fun  and  relish  of  enjoyment  so  lasting 
as  to  linger  in  the  mind  for  years. 

The  French,  too,  are  in  possession  of  the  secret,  as  may  bo 
witnessed  in  the  Belle  Helene,  or  in  a  character  or  two  of  that  piece. 
A  leading  figure  is,  of  course,  Calchas,  the  high  priest.  Under 
English  treatment  the  point  would  be  to  extract  as  much  fun  from  him 
as  possible,  by  giving  him  artificial  corpulence,  an  artificial  nose,  and 
vast  spectacles.  In  fact,  on  such  principles  a  heathen  clergyman  was 
thus  dealt  with  not  long  ago  on  the  stage.  A  vast  umbrella  was  placed 
under  his  arm,  from  which  he  never  parted,  and  by  whose  aid  he  per- 
formed the  most  grotesque  dances.  But  the  French  Calchas  drew 
laughter  from  deeper  but  more  inexhaustible  wells.  With  true  native 
profanity,  he  transformed  the  heathen  priest  into  the  modern  clergy- 
man :  at  every  turn  came  out  the  French  ideal, — for  such  it  is, — of  the 
modern  sacerdotalism.  A  thousand  little  touches  pointed  at  this. 
Above  all,  there  was  worked  out  a  smug  air  of  comfortable  imposture, 
such  as  the  heathen  priest  would  have  borne  to  a  sharp-eyed  sneering 
Greek,  who  saw  through  the  trickery.  The  exquisite  reality  of  the 
whole, — the  character  of  Calchas,  his  snuffiness, — the  snuff  not  being 
taken  in  that  noisy  conspicuous  way  which  belongs  to  the  English 
stage,  but  in  a  corner,  as  it  were,  in  a  greasy  comfortable  enjoyment, 
— his  stoop  and  walk,  and  his  inimitably  sly  revelations  of  disbelief 
in  the  imposture  he  was  carrying  on, — the  contrast  of  this  vivid 
every-day  portrait  to  the  old  heathen  accessories  and  dresses, — the 
undercurrent  of  hints  conveyed,  that  these  old  pagans  were  mumming 
and  theatrical,  even  in  their  helmets  and  dresses, — all  these  refined 
touchings  conveyed  an  idea  of  burlesque  exquisitely  mirthful. 

Another  point  to  be  considered  is  the  suitability  of  any  story  for 
travestie.  Mr.  Burn  and 's  Ixion  is  perhaps  the  best  specimen  of 
modern  English  burlesque,  and,  in  the  main,  is  treated  on  something 
approaching  the  true  principle.  But  the  incorrigible  individuality  of 
our  actors  interposes  here,  as  usual, — the  piece  must  give  way  to 
them,  not  they  to  the  piece,  and  the  whole  is  overlaid  and  contorted 
with  inopportune  buffoonery  and  inconsistent  tumbling.  A  subject 
for  burlesque  should  be  familiar  to  the  public  mind,  yet  not  one  that 
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has  been  reverenced.  The  climax  of  absurdity, — of  sheer  despera- 
tion from  want  of  a  subject, — was  reached  in  the  late  parodying  of 
a  melodramatic  novel,  with  which  the  public  had  not  had  time  to 
grow  acquainted,  and  which  some  said  verged  on  burlesque  itself.  The 
basis  of  successful  burlesque  lies  in  the  thing  thus  treated  being  as 
familiar  as  a  household  word. 

In  the  Grande  Duchesse  we  again  find  that  admirable  actor  Chris- 
tian, in  a  part  so  totally  distinct  from  his  ordinary  impersonations 
as  to  give  us  the  effect,  as  it  were,  of  its  being  acted  by  another 
person.  For  the  intellectual  comic  actor  has  an  immense  advantage 
over  the  player  whose  stock  of  humour  is  made  up  of  contortions, 
and  grimaces,  and  a  peculiar  twang  of  voice.  The  former,  when 
he  takes  up  a  new  character,  depending  on  his  mind  for  capital, 
has  whole  warehouses  that  are  quite  inexhaustible, — "  his  mind 
to  him  a  kingdom  is."  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  Grande 
Duchesse,  as  acted  at  the  Varietes,  is,  for  mere  fun  and  comic 
acting,  the  choicest  treat  the  playgoer  has  had  for  many  years. 
A  better  representative  piece  of  the  French  school  could  not  be 
selected,  as  showing  how  much  is  gained  by  the  wholesome  subser- 
vience of  the  actor's  fun  to  the  fun  of  the  drama ;  and  almost 
too  much  credit  has  been  assigned  to  Schneider's  share  in  the  per- 
formance, too  little  to  the  admirable  and  self-denying  artists  who 
played  with  her.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  perfect  than  the 
graduated  tones  of  buffoonery  amidst  the  actors,  each  in  his  degree 
and  according  to  his  station,  never  obtruding,  but  always  heartily 
co-operating.  The  story  is,  of  course,  familiar  to  most  people,  the 
aim  being  to  present  a  caricature  of  the  absurd  relations  growing  out 
of  the  life  of  some  tiny  German  court.  From  the  beginning  to  the 
end,  every  one  was  in  earnest.  The  exaggerated  but  infinitely  comic 
general,  the  foolish  prince,  and  the  stolid  Fritz,  gave  but  the  very 
faintest  indication, — an  aside  to  the  audience,  as  it  were, — that  they 
were  fooling.  The  story  went  forward  with  a  purpose  that  was  almost 
stern.  Even  the  extravagances  of  the  heroine  were  prompted  by  the 
supposed  high  spirits  of  the  young  duchess ;  and  the  absurd  taste 
for  dancing  which  seizes  on  all  the  characters  seemed  rather  a  frantic 
spirit  of  enjoyment  to  which  the  wisest  might  be  subject,  than  orga- 
nised histrionic  buffoonery. 
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Not  many  years  have  elapsed  since  Whewell,  in  "  The  Plurality  of 
Worlds/'  and  Brewster,  in  "  More  Worlds  than  One,'1  respectively 
oppugned  and  defended  the  belief  that  there  exist  other  inhabited 
worlds  besides  our  own  earth  ;  yet  so  many  and  such  important  dis 
coverics  have  been  made  in  astronomy  and  physics  daring  the  interval, 
that  the  question  which  was  at  issue  between  Brewster  and  Whewell 
may  be  said  to  have  assumed  in  the  present  day  a  totally  different  aspect. 
The  invention  of  a  mode  of  physical  analysis,  the  powers  of  which 
seem  absolutely  incredible  to  any  one  who  is  unfamiliar  with  the  laws 
on  which  they  rest,  has  enablod  the  modern  physicist  to  answer  some 
of  the  very  questions  respecting  which  Brewster  and  Whewell  wore  at 
issue.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable  to  find  that,  in  a  controversy  in 
which  both  disputants  were  so  able,  one  has  been  shown  to  have  been 
wholly  in  the  wrong  in  nearly  every  speculative  argument  adduced 
in  support  of  his  views-  It  woidd  almost  seem  as  if  there  were  some 
truth  in  the  view  which  was  put  forward  during  the  progress  of  the 
controversy,  that  Dr.  Whewell  was  but  half  in  earnest.  We  propose 
to  discuss,  very  briefly,  the  more  important  of  the  discoveries  referred 
to  above,  and  then  to  consider  tho  evidence  we  have  respecting  the 
habitability  of  certain  members  of  the  solar  system. 

One  of  the  arguments  on  which  Whewell  laid  most  stress  was 
founded  on  our  want  of  knowledge  respecting  the  constitution  of  the 
celestial  bodies.  We  know  nothing,  he  reasoned,  even  respecting  the 
substances  of  which  our  own  moon  is  constituted,  and  this  body  is 
but  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  miles  from  us.  What,  then,  can  we  ever 
learn  respecting  the  constitution  of  bodies  which  are  many  millions, — 
in  some  cases,  hundreds  of  millions, — of  miles  removed  from  us  ? 
For  aught  we  know,  not  one  of  the  elements  which  exist  on  our  own 
earth  is  present  in  these  distant  globes.  Nay,  he  even  ventured  to 
express  positive  opinions  respecting  the  immense  difference  which  he 
assumed  to  exist  between  several  of  the  celestial  bodies  and  our  own 
earth.  He  held  that  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Uranus,  and  Neptune  are  but 
"immense  clouds,"  or  "water  and  vapour  packed  into  rotating 
masses."  The  asteroids  he  held  to  be  "  mere  shreds  and  specks  of 
planetary  matter," — "  watery  globes,  with  perhaps  a  lump,  or  a  few 
similar  lumps,  of  planetary  matter  at  their  centre." 

In  expressing  the  opinion  that  astronomers  could  never  obtain  any 
certain  knowledge  of  the  constitution  of  the  celestial  bodies,  Whewell 
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can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  unduly  confident.  Even  his  opponent 
concurred  with  him  here.  Brewster  held,  indeed,  that  the  physical 
constitution  of  some,  at  least,  of  the  other  planets  may  resemble  that 
of  our  own  earth ;  but  ho  was  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  his 
views  could  never  be  established  by  positive  arguments.  He  held 
that  they  were  more  probable  than  WhewelFs,  and  that  was  all  he 
ventured  to  say  for  them. 

And,  indeed,  if  we  consider  the  subject  a  little  attentively,  we  can- 
not but  feel  that  no  scientific  man  could  have  hoped,  with  any  show 
of  reason,  for  positive  information  respecting  the  constitution  of  the 
celestial  bodies.  One  might  almost  as  well  have  hoped  that  it  would 
one  day  become  possible  to  communicate  with  the  inhabitants  of  these 
outer  worlds.  A.  certain  philosopher  once  said,  jestingly,  that  if 
there  bo  inhabitants  on  the  moon,  we  might  interchange  ideas  with 
them  respecting  mathematical  problems,  by  means  of  trees  planted 
in  geometrical  figures.  "  For  instance,"  he  said,  "  we  might  construct 
in  this  way  a  figure  illustrating  the  famous  forty-seventh  proposition 
of  Euclid,  and  wait  until  the  lunarian  geometers  showed  by  some 
corresponding  labours  their  appreciation  of  our  mathematical  acquire- 
ments." Ridiculous  as  this  notion  may  appear,  it  certainly  does  not 
seem  more  absurd,  at  a  first  view,  than  the  expectation  that,  by  any 
processes  man  might  invent,  ho  could  learn  the  physical  constitution 
of  bodies  even  more  distant  than  the  moon, — that  he  should  be  able, 
for  instance,  to  assert  with  the  fullest  certainty  of  conviction  that 
enormous  quantities  of  iron  and  copper  exist  in  the  sun's  mass. 

Yet  it  is  precisely  such  knowledge  as  this  which  has  been  deduced 
from  the  application  of  the  wonderful  method  of  research  termed 
"  spectroscopic  analysis."  Many  of  our  readers  aro  doubtless  familiar 
with  the  principles  involved  in  this  great  invention.  MM.  Kirschoff 
and  Bunsen  were  the  first  to  show  that  the  lines  which  cross  the 
streak  of  rainbow-coloured  light  termed  the  prismatic  spectrum,  indi- 
cate with  the  utmost  certainty  the  character  of  the  vapours  through 
which  the  source  of  light  is  shining.  This,  indeed,  is  only  one  of  the 
points  established  by  their  researches.  It  is  the  one,  however,  with 
which  alono  we  are  at  present  concerned.  No  dubiety  can  be  attached 
to  the  law  thus  laid  down.  It  has  been  tested  by  the  most  refined 
chemical  experiments,  and  has  become  recognised  in  turn  as  the  most 
certain  mode  of  chemical  analysis.  But  now  consider  how  extensive 
is  the  application  of  this  law.  Whatever  objects  are  luminous  can  be 
examined  and  tested  by  means  of  it.  It  does  not  matter  how  near  or 
how  far  off  an  object  may  be ; — it  may  bo  in  the  physicist's  own  room, 
or  it  may  be  a  few  miles  off,  or  it  may  be  removed  by  those  inconceiv- 
able distances  which  separate  the  celestial  bodies  from  us ; — it  if 
equally  available  for  spectroscopic  analysis. 

The  evidence  supplied  by  this  powerful  analysis  affords  a  very  com- 
plete and  satisfactory  reply  to  Dr.  WhowelTs  argument.     The 
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bow-coloured  streak  of  light  which  forms  the  solar  spectrum  is  crossed 
by  hundreds  of  fine  lines, — here  separated  by  well-marked  intervals, 
there  clustered  together  with  almost  inconceivable  closeness.  It  is 
evident,  therefore,  that  the  solar  light  reaches  us  through  a  very  com- 
plex atmosphere.  And  when  these  lines  are  compared  with  the 
lines  of  the  various  terrestrial  elements,  it  is  found  that  many  of  the 
most  important  of  these  certainly  exist  in  the  solar  atmosphere.  Other 
terrestrial  elements  are  probably  present,  but  some  of  their  fainter 
lines  are  not  seen ;  and  the  lines  of  some  elements  are  wanting  alto- 
gether. We  are  not,  of  course,  to  assume  that  those  elements  are 
wanting  whose  lines  are  not  seen ;  because  if  any  element  were  present 
in  small  quantity  its  lines  would  be  proportionately  faint.  We  find, 
indeed,  a  certain  correspondence  in  this  respect  between  the  solar 
constituents  and  those  of  our  own  earth.  Iron  is  present  in  large 
quantities  as  an  element  in  the  earth's  composition  ;  and  we  find  the 
iron  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum  so  strongly  marked  that  no  doubt 
whatever  can  exist  respecting  the  presence  of  enormous  quantities  of 
iron  in  the  solar  atmosphere.  The  same  remark  applies  to  sodium, 
magnesium,  calcium,  and  other  elements.  But  gold  and  silver,  mer- 
cury, antimony,  arsenic,  &c,  which  are  so  much  less  common  on  our 
own  earth,  have  not  yet  been  detected  in  the  solar  atmosphere. 
Copper  and  zinc,  which  are  moderately  common  terrestrial  elements, 
are  found  to  exist  in  the  solar  spectrum,  but  in  less  quantities  than 
iron,  sodium,  magnesium,  and  calcium,  since  the  fainter  lines  of  the 
two  former  elements  are  not  noticeable  in  the  solar  spectrum. 

We  need  hardly  point  out  how  largely  the  discovery  that  terrestrial 
elements  exist  in  the  sun  modifies  the  views  wo  are  to  form  respecting 
the  constitution  of  the  planets.  As  the  planets  are  opaque,  we  cannot 
tell  what  elements  exist  in  their  substance ;  but  when  we  know  that 
the  great  centre  of  our  system  is  formed  of  the  elements  which  con- 
stitute our  own  earth,  we  are  justified  in  accepting  as  highly  probable 
the  opinion  that  all  the  other  planets  are  similarly  constituted. 

But  this  is  far  from  being  all.  The  range  of  the  spectroscope  ex- 
tends beyond  the  centre  of  our  own  system.  Unlike  the  telescope,  which 
can  do  simply  nothing  with  the  fixed  stars, — revealing  them,  indeed, 
with  heightened  splendour,  but  affording  no  indication  whatever  of 
their  true  nature, — the  spectroscope  tells  us  more  about  them  than  we 
could  have  hoped  to  learn  even  of  our  nearest  neighbour,  the  moon. 
We  obtain,  in  fact,  precisely  the  same  sort  of  evidence  respecting  the 
•tars  as  we  have  already  had  respecting  the  sun,  with  this  important 
difference  in  the  evidence  itself,  that  whereas  the  sun  exhibits  a  close 
affinity  to  our  own  earth  as  respects  the  proportions  which  exist 
between  its  elementary  constituents,  the  stars, — centres,  doubtless,  of 
oiur  systems, — exhibit  no  such  affinity.  It  may  seem  rashly  specu- 
to  found  a  theory  on  this  evidence  alone ;  but  wo  cannot  but 
I  H  as  a  legitimate  deduction  that,  in  all  probability,  all  the 
hill*  b 
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members  of  a  planetary  system  circulating  around  any  star  are  simi- 
larly constituted,  and  that  the  nature  of  their  common  constitution  is 
exhibited  by  the  spectroscopic  analysis  of  their  central  sun. 

But  there  is  evidence  of  yet  another  kind  to  show  that  the  elements 
we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  speaking  of  as  "  terrestrial "  exist  in 
other  parts  of  the  solar  system.  Although  meteoric  stones,  or  aero- 
lites, have  fallen  on  the  earth  at  intervals  during  many  hundreds  of 
years,  it  is  but  recently  that  the  scientific  world  has  accepted  as 
indubitable  the  fact  that  these  stones  are  really  visitants  from  the 
interplanetary  spaces.  Now  that  this  fact  is  reeognised,  the  chemienl 
analysis  of  aerolites  becomes  the  chemical  analysis  of  portions  of  the 
solar  system.  "There  is  an  interest  attached  to  aerolites,"  says 
Humboldt,  "wholly  different  from  that  connected  with  any  other 
objects  of  astronomical  or  physical  research,  inasmuch  as  by  means 
of  them  we  are  brought  into  contact,  so  to  speak,  with  external  space, 
and  are  permitted  to  weigh,  to  handle,  and  to  analyse  masses  not 
belonging  to  our  terrestrial  formations."  The  analysis  of  aerolites 
exhibits  to  us  the  same  fact  which  has  been  revealed  by  the  spectro- 
scopic analysis  of  the  sun.  We  find  that  the  very  elements  which 
are  most  common  on  our  own  earth  occur  most  commonly  also  as 
components  of  meteoric  stones.  But,  remembering  that  the  stones 
which  reach  the  earth  are  few  in  number  compared  with  those  which 
are  wholly  dissipated  in  the  upper  regions  of  air,  the  inquiry  is  sug- 
gested whether  we  cannot  learn  anything  respecting  the  structure  of 
these  objects  also.  They  are  luminous  through  intensity  of  heat,  and 
therefore  they  are  suitable  objects  of  spectroscopic  analysis.  But  the 
difficulty  is  to  view  them  with  a  spectroscope  during  their  hasty  swoop 
across  the  sky.  Patient  observers  have,  however,  overcome  this  diffi- 
culty ;  and  although  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  a  well-defined  spectrum 
from  the  light  of  a  shooting-star,  yet  it  has  been  found  that  certain 
elements  which  happen  to  have  well-marked  lines,  and  notably  sodium, 
— which,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  one  of  the  elements  most  plentifully 
distributed  throughout  the  solar  atmosphere, — exist  in  the  masses  of 
these  wandering  and  minute  members  of  the  great  planetary  family. 

Another  argument  on  which  Dr.  Whewell  laid  great  stress  was 
founded  on  the  doubt  whether  any  planet  has  an  atmosphere  resembling 
that  of  our  own  earth.  Astronomers  had  been  led  to  etwpect  that 
most  of  the  planets, — if  not  all  of  them, — are  surrounded  with 
atmospheric  envelopes  of  some  sort ;  but  there  was  no  certainty 
on  this  point,  and  far  less  respecting  the  constitution  of  the  planetary 
atmospheres.  Here  was  another  negative  argument,  which  it 
seemed  wholly  impossible  that  men  should  ever  be  able  to  oppugn 
satisfactorily.  Yet  here  again  the  spectroscope  has  afforded  the 
clearest  evidence.  We  have  said  that,  the  planets  being  opaque,  it 
is  impossible  to  learn  in  what  manner  they  are  constituted.  Bat 
we  can  learn, — or,  at  least,  there  is  a  possibility  of  our  learning, — 
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whether  the  light  reflected  from  a  planet's  surface  has  passed  through 
an  atmospheric  envelope ;  for,  if  the  planet's  spectrum  is  crossed  by 
dark  lines,  not  existing  in  the  solar  spectrum,  these  lines  most  be 
caused  by  vapours  existing  either  in  the  earth's  atmosphere  or  in  the 
Atmosphere  of  the  planet ;  nor  is  it  so  difficult  as,  at  first  sight,  might  be 
supposed  to  determine  in  which  of  the  two  atmospheres  those  vapours 
exist.  In  observing  the  planet  Mars,  Mr.  Huggins  noticed  that  the 
spectrum  was  crossed  by  a  number  of  lines  which  appear  in  the  solar 
spectrum  when  the  sun  is  low  down,  that  is,  when  his  light  passes 
through  the  denser  strata  of  our  atmosphere.  Now,  although  Mars 
was  not  so  low  down  as  to  suggest  the  probability  that  the  lines  were 
caused  by  the  earth's  atmosphere,  yet  it  was  not  wholly  impossible 
that  they  might  have  been,  because  the  constitution  of  the  atmosphere, 
as  respects  the  amount  of  aqueous  vapour  present  in  it,  &c,  is  not 
absolutely  constant.  Therefore  it  did  not  become  certain  that  the 
fiponrs  indicated  by  these  lines  exist  in  the  atmosphere  of  Mars 
until  the  following  crucial  test  had  been  applied ; — The  spectroscope 
was  directed  towards  the  moon,  then  lower  down  than  Mars ;  so  that 
if  the  vapours  were  due  to  the  earth's  atmosphere  their  lines  must 
have  been  more  strongly  shown  in  the  moon's  spectrum  than  in  that 
of  Mars.  But  they  were  not  seen  in  the  moon's  spectrum.  Thus  it 
was  proved  that  there  is  a  Martial  atmosphere,  and  that  it  is  loaded 
with  the  very  vapours  that  are  found  in  the  earth's  atmosphere. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  same  vapours  exist,  also,  in  the  atmo- 
sphere of  Venus,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn ;  but  their  lines  are  not  quite  so 
distinctly  seen  as  in  the  spectrum  of  Mars, — for  this  reason,  probably, 
that  the  light  received  from  the  former  planets  is  not  reflected  from 
their  true  surface,  but  from  vaporous  masses  floating  above  the 
tower  atmospheric  strata.  Thus  the  light  has  traversed  a  smaller 
quantity  of  these  characteristic  vapours,  and  their  lines  are  propor- 
tionately indistinct. 

Sir  David  Brewster  laid  great  stress  on  the  analogy  between  the 
planet  Mars  and  our  own  earth.  He  pointed  to  the  continents  and 
oceans  of  the  ruddy  planet ;  to  its  snow-crowned  poles ;  to  the  clouds 
which  float  in  its  atmosphere ;  and  to  numerous  other  analogies  which 
■rack  it  as  well  fit  to  be  the  abode  of  creatures  resembling  those  which 
«t  on  our  own  earth.  Br.  Whewell  was  not  ready  to  admit  that 
afi  these  analogies  really  exist.  He  argued  that  what  we  call  con- 
gests and  oceans  may  not  be  so ;  and  that  it  is  assuming  too  much 
W  say  that  the  white  specks  of  light  which  cap  the  Martial  poles  are 
tftriainly  masses  of  snow  and  ice.  On  these  points  recent  discoveries 
foftotflpeak  quite  so  positively  as  on  the  others.  JBut  this  has  been 
tee;  it  has  been  shown  that  the  so-called  lands  and  seas  are 
ma&ent  features.  They  have  even  been  charted  and  named,  and  a 
0Ae  of  Mars  has  been  constructed.  It  has  been  shown  that  the  red 
wtoaroftbe  "  continents  "  is  not  due  to  the  Martial  atmosphere.  Th* 
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-waxing  and  waning  of  the  polar  snow-caps  have  been  more  carefully 
watched  than  before,  and  found  to  correspond  closely  with  the 
progress  of  the  Martial  seasons.  Then,  as  we  have  seen,  the  existence 
of  aqueous  vapour  in  the  Martial  atmosphere  has  been  established,  so 
that  we  cannot  doubt  that  water  exists  cm  Mars  in  large  quantities* 
And,  lastly,  clouds,  covering  extensive  regions,  have  been  observed  to 
melt  away  with  the  progress  of  the  Martial  day,  exactly  as  the  morn- 
ing mists  are  dissipated  by  the  heat  of  one  of  our  summer  days.  The 
words  applied  by  Brewster  to  long  past  ages  of  the  earth's  history 
will  at  once  suggest  themselves  as  applicable  to  the  planet  Mars.  If, 
indeed,  this  orb  he  uninhabited,  then  it  exhibits  to  us  physical 
relations  "  fulfilling  no  purpose  that  human  reason  can  conceive; 
lamps  lighting  nothing ;  waters  quenching  nothing  ;  clouds  screening 
nothing;  breezes  fanning  nothing;  and  everything  around,  mountain 
and  valley,  hill  and  dale,  earth  and  ocean,  all  meaning  nothing." 

But  perhaps  the  most  important  of  all  Whc well's  mistakes  was  his 
assumption  that  the  climate  of  each  plangt  must  necessarily  corre- 
spond with  the  planet's  distance  from  the  sun*  He  argued  that 
Mercury  and  Venus  must  be  as  unfit  for  habitation,  through  excessive 
beat,  as  Jupiter  and  Saturn  through  excess ive  cold.  He  drew,  in 
particular,  a  dismal  picture  of  the  climatic  relations  presented  by  the 
giant  planet  Jupiter,  an  orb  which  exceeds  our  earth  more  than 
thirteen  hundred  times  in  volume,  and  outweighs  all  the  other  planets, 
taken  together,  more  than  twofold,  A  dismal  mass  of  snow  and  ice, 
clothed  in  perpetual  fog,  with  perhaps  a  cindery  nucleus, — such  was 
his  picture  of  that  magnificent  orb,  the  centre  of  &  system  whoso 
motions  have  formed  for  three  centuries  a  subject  of  study  and  con- 
templation for  astronomers. 

The  labours  of  Professor  Tyndafl  and  his  compeers  have  shown 
that  it  is  quite  impossible  to  judge  what  a  planet's  climate  may  be 
from  the  mere  consideration  of  the  planet's  distance  from  the  sun. 
The  extent  and  quality  of  the  atmospheric  envelope  around  a  planet 
exercise  fully  as  important  an  influence  on  the  planet's  climate*  Tho 
sun's  heat  may  either  be  retained  or  radiated  away  as  fast  as  it  is 
received.  If  a  planet  has  an  atmosphere  which  is  always  loaded  with 
aqueous  vapour,  the  heat  poured  ou  the  planet  passes  freely  through 
this  vapour  to  the  planet's  surface  ;  but  it  does  not  pass  freely  away 
again  ;  it  is  retained  and  stored  up  precisely  as  in  a  glass* house. 
But  dry  air  has  not  this  power ;  the  reflected  heat  passes  as  freely 
through  it  as  the  heat  directly  received  from  the  sun.  There  are 
vapours  and  gases  which  have  yet  more  power  than  aqueous  vapour 
in  preventing  the  escape  of  heat.  Amongst  these  ore  the  gases 
emitted  from  flowers  ;  and  Tyndall  estimates  that  "  a  layer  of  air  two 
inches  in  thickness,  and  saturated  with  the  vapour  of  sulphuric  ether, 
would  offer  very  little  resistance  to  the  passage  of  tho  solar  rays,  but 
would  cut  off M  more  than  one- third  of  the  rays  which  would  other- 
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wise  pass  away  as  soon  as  received.  "  It  would  require  no  inordinate 
thickening  of  the  layer  of  vapour,"  he  adds,  "  to  double  this  absorp- 
tion ;  and  it  is  perfectly  evident  that,  with  a  protecting  envelope  of 
this  kind,  permitting  the  heat  to  enter,  but  preventing  its  escape,  a 
comfortable  temperature  might  be  obtained  on  the  surface  of  our  most 
distant  planet."  When  we  remember,  on  the  other  hand,  that  during 
the  full  heat  of  the  tropical  summer  the  lofty  slopes  of  the  Himalayas 
and  the  Andes  remain  covered  with  snow,  we  see  how  largely  a 
diminution  in  the  extent  of  a  planet's  atmosphere  may  diminish  the 
effect  of  the  sun's  heat.  And  precisely  as  our  countrymen  in  India 
find  in  the  Himalayas  the  climatic  relations  of  the  temperate  zones, 
so  the  inhabitants  of  Venus  and  Mercury  may  enjoy  a  climate  as 
genial  as  that  of  our  own  earth. 

We  know  so  little  of  the  planet  Mercury  that  it  would  be  idle  to 
discuss  at  length  the  physical  relations  presented  by  this  small  globe. 
The  same  remark  may  be  made  respecting  the  distant  planets  Uranus 
and  Neptune.  No  telescopes  have  sufficed  to  supply  any  positive 
information  respecting  the  surface-contour  and  other  physical  relations 
of  these  important  members  of  the  solar  system.  We  shall,  therefore, 
confine  the  remarks  we  have  to  make  respecting  the  habitability  of 
planets  to  the  four  orbs,  Venus,  Mars,  Jupiter,  and  Saturn. 

If  we  were  to  accept  Whewell's  method  of  reasoning,  and  assume 
that  where  any  one  of  the  principal  physical  relations  presented  by 
oar  own  earth  is  wanting,  a  planet  is  not  habitable  by  beings  xe- 
sembling  those  which  subsist  on  the  earth,  we  should  be  compelled  to 
pronounce  at  once  against  the  habitability  of  the  above-named  planets. 
For  it  happens  that  although  all  these  relations  subsist  severally  in 
one  or  other  of  these  planets,  they  do  not  subsist  collectively  in  any 
one  of  them.  In  Venus  we  find  the  following  features  wherein 
the  planet  resembles  our  own  earth.  In  volume  Venus  and  the 
earth  are  nearly  equal.  They  differ  little  in  density;  and  the 
attraction  of  gravity  is  appreciably  the  same  at  the  surface  of  either. 
The  day  of  Venus  is  but  a  few  minutes  shorter  than  our  day.  Her 
year  consists  of  only  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  days ;  but  this 
is  a  comparatively  unimportant  point.  We  have  seen,  also,  that 
the  effects  of  her  proximity  to  the  sun  may  be  counteracted  by  a 
notable  diminution  in  the  extent  of  her  atmospheric  envelope. 
So  far,  then,  there  is  little  which  need  render  Venus  a  habitation 
vnsuited  to  the  wants  of  man.  But,  if  the  observations  of  the  few 
tttronomers  who  have  attended  to  the  point  may  be  trusted,  there  is 
one  feature  of  the  habitudes  of  Venus  which  must  cause  a  marked 
fiiosenee  in  all  her  physical  relations  from  those  which  prevail  on 
mx&L  It  is  estimated  that  her  axis  is  bowed  more  than  three  times 
t  to  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic  as  that  of  the  earth.  Thus  her 
i  extend  nearly  to  her  poles,  and  her  arctic  regions  nearly  to 
'  eqftfitar.     An  inhabitant  of  Venus  must  have  but  a  poor  choice 
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of  climates  if  bis  requirements  resemble  tbose  of  tbe  inhabitants  of 
earth.  If  be  lives  near  tbe  equator,  be  has,  during  spring,  a  climate 
resembling  our  hottest  equatorial  weather;  but,  at  tbe  seasons  cor- 
responding to  winter  and  summer,  the  sun  scarcely  rises  fifteen 
degrees  above  tbe  horizon.  If  be  lives  near  tbe  poles,  he  has  to 
endure  an  intensity  of  beat  in  summer  such  as  we  can  form  but  a 
faint  conception  of;  for  tbe  sun  will  appear  to  circle  around  tbe  zenith 
without  setting  for  weeks  together.  On  the  other  band,  be  has  to 
endure  in  winter  a  cold  far  more  excessive  than  that  of  our  bitterest 
arctic  winters  ;  for  not  only  is  there  perpetual  night  around  him,  but 
tbe  sun  never  even  approaches  bis  horizon,  revolving  always  close 
around  that  point  which  is  immediately  beneath  bis  feet.  Lastly,  if 
be  lived  in  either  of  the  wide  zones, — comprising  more  than  half  of 
tbe  planet's  surface, — which  are  at  once  tropical  and  arctic,  be  would 
suffer,  within  the  short  year  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-five  days,  all 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  extremest  terrestrial  climates. 

Thus  it  appears  that,  except  near  the  equator,  none  of  tbe  races 
of  men  could  exist  on  Venus.  For  although  there  are  men  who  live 
and  thrive  under  the  influence  of  our  fiercest  tropical  heats,  and 
others  who  endure  without  injury  tbe  bitter  cold  of  arctic  winters, 
yet,  certainly,  there  are  no  races  of  men,  and  but  few  individual  men, 
who  could  long  survive  the  rapid  alternation  of  these  extremes. 

It  must  be  mentioned,  however,  that  many  astronomers  are  very 
doubtful  whether  tbe  axis  of  Yenus  is  really  situated  in  so  remarkable 
a  manner.  Yenus  is  a  planet  very  difficult  to  observe  satisfactorily ; 
and  we  must  be  prepared  to  look  with  extreme  diffidence  on  all  obser- 
vations which  deal  with  so  difficult  a  matter  as  tbe  determination  of 
tbe  planet's  polar  position.  Modern  observers  of  the  highest  repute, 
— such  astronomers  as  Hind,  Sir  J.  Herscbel,  Dawes,  and  others, — 
have  expressed  tbe  opinion  that  the  old  astronomers  were  mistaken  in 
many  of  their  supposed  discoveries  respecting  Yenus.  And  certainly, 
if  the  exquisite  instruments  of  the  present  day,  in  the  hands  of 
practised  observers,  fail, — as  they  have  bitherto  done, — to  afford  any 
evidence  confirming  tbe  old  estimate  of  tbe  planet's  position,  we  may 
assume  that  this  element  can  no  longer  be  looked  upon  as  determined. 

We  know  more  of  tbe  planet  Mars  than  of  any  other  member  of 
tbe  solar  system.  He  does  not,  indeed,  approach  us  quite  so  nearly 
as  the  planet  Yenus,  but  he  is  seen  under  much  more  favourable  cir- 
cumstances. Yenus  at  her  nearest  approach  presents  her  darkened 
hemisphere  towards  us  ;  and  at  all  times,  as  already  mentioned,  the 
peculiar  brilliancy  of  her  light  renders  her  a  very  difficult  object  of  obser- 
vation. With  Mars  it  is  otherwise.  He  not  only  turns  a  fully  illuminated 
disc  towards  us  when  he  is  nearest,  but  be  alone,  of  all  tbe  planets,  has 
an  atmosphere  so  constituted  that  we  can  examine  his  real  surface. 
We  have  already  seen  in  how  many  respects  the  physical  relations 
of  this  planet  resemble  tbose  of  our  own  earth.     There  are  other 
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points  of  resemblance,  however.  The  inclination  of  his  axis  differs 
little  from  that  of  the  earth's  axis,  insomuch  that  his  seasons  closely 
resemble  those  of  the  earth  in  character.  His  day  is  about  forty 
minutes  longer  than  our  own.  His  year,  however,  is  different,  being 
nearly  twice  as  long  as  ours.  One  can  hardly  imagine  that  vegetation 
on  Mars  can  resemble  terrestrial  vegetation  when  his  seasons  exceed 
ours  so  much  in  length. 

But,  perhaps,  the  point  in  which  the  physical  relations  of  Mars 
differ  most  markedly  from  those  of  our  own  earth,  is  the  nature  of 
gravitation  at  his  surface.  Mars  is  a  much  smaller  planet  than  the 
earth ;  and  as  his  density  differs  very  little  from  that  of  the  earth,  it 
follows  that  gravitation  at  his  surface  is  much  less  than  at  the  earth's. 
A  man  who  weighs  ten  stone  on  our  earth  would  weigh  less  than  four 
on  Mars  ;  and  our  Bantings  and  Lamberts  would  be  light  active  fellows, 
seven  or  eight  stone  or  so  in  weight.  All  substances  would  be  simi- 
larly reduced  in  weight.  Martial  gold  would  be  no  heavier  than 
terrestrial  tin,  Martial  oak  than  terrestrial  cork,  and  so  on.  Whewell, 
ia  his  Bridgewater  Treatise  on  Astronomy,  is  disposed  to  attach  great 
importance  to  the  exact  relation  which  subsists  between  the  force  of 
gravity  and  the  motions  of  vegetable  juices.  If  this  view  is  correct, 
it  is  certain  that  none  of  our  plants  could  thrive  on  the  soil  of  Mars. 
However,  we  think  that  those  who  appreciate  the  power  by  which: 
nature  adapts  the  various  races  of  plants  and  animals  to  the  soils  on 
\rhieh  they  subsist  will  be  unwilling  to  see  anything  in  the  habitudes 
of  Mars  to  render  that  planet  uninhabitable  by  races  resembling, — 
though  not  actually  identical  with, — those  which  subsist  on  the  earth. 

The  chief  arguments  for  the  habitability  of  Jupiter  are  founded  on 
his  enormous  magnitude,  and  the  magnificence  of  the  system  which 
circles  around  him.  It  seems  difficult  to  imagine  that  so  grand  an  orb 
has  been  created  for  no  special  purpose,  and  it  is  equally  difficult  to 
conceive  what  purpose  Jupiter  can  be  said  to  fulfil  unless  he  is  the 
abode  of  living  creatures.  He  is,  indeed,  an  object  of  wonder  and 
admiration  to  our  astronomers  ;  but  the  mind  must  be  singularly  con- 
stituted which  can  accept  the  view  that  Jupiter  was  constructed  for 
no  other  end.  When  every  object  around  us  suffices  to  exhibit  the 
omnipotence  of  the  Creator,  we  require  no  such  evidence  as  is  afforded 
by  a  globe  exceeding  the  earth  1,800  times  and  more  in  volume.  The 
light  afforded  to  us  by  Jupiter  is  so  insignificant,  also,  that  we  cannot 
suppose  him  to  have  been  created  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  supply 
it  His  influence  in  swaying  the  planetary  motions  is  important,  and 
he  also  appears  to  have  a  noteworthy  influence  on  the  sun's  atmo- 
sjhere;  but  neither  influence  seems  necessary  to  the  well-being  of 
the  inhabitants  of  earth.  Thus  we  appear  forced  to  concede  that 
bydmt  has  been  constructed  to  be  the  abode  of  living  creatures, — ■ 
I  we  suppose  that  his  function  is  to  sway  the  motions  of  his 
,  and  that  these  satellites  are  inhabited.     Without  deciding 
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between  these  two  views,  we  proceed  to  point  out  those  points  in  which 
the  physical  relations  exhibited  by  Jupiter  differ  most  markedly  from 
those  of  our  own  earth. 

The  enormous  volume  of  Jupiter  is  in  part  counteracted, — so  far 
as  its  influence  on  the  inhabitants  of  Jupiter  is  concerned, — by  the 
small  density  of  the  planet,  insomuch  that  the  attraction  of  gravity  at 
his  surface  is  not  so  much  greater  than  terrestrial  gravity  as  might  be 
supposed.  Yet  it  exceeds  the  latter  more  than  twofold ;  so  that  the 
weight  of  an  inhabitant  of  our  earth  would  be  increased  in  about  the 
saino  proportion  if  he  were  removed  to  Jupiter  as  it  would  be  diminished 
if  he  were  removed  to  Mars.  The  lightest  men  on  our  earth  would 
find  themselves  as  unwieldy  as  our  Lamberts  and  Bantings  if  they 
were  placed  on  Jupiter's  surface.  We  are  compelled  to  recognise  in 
this  circumstance  a  peculiarity  which  would  render  Jupiter  unfit  for 
beings  constituted  exactly  like  the  inhabitants  of  earth ;  but  modifica- 
tions not  much  more  marked  than  those  which  distinguish  the  various 
species  of  the  same  genera  on  earth  would  be  sufficient  to  enable 
terrestrial  races  to  endure,  without  discomfort  or  inconvenience,  the 
powerful  gravitation  experienced  by  the  inhabitants  of  Jupiter. 

The  day  of  Jupiter  is  less  than  ours  in  the  proportion  of  about  two 
to  five,  while  his  year  contains  nearly  twelve  of  ours.  His  axis  is  so 
nearly  perpendicular  to  his  orbit  that  there  are  no  appreciable  seasons 
on  his  surface.  This  circumstance  has  been  pointed  out  by  some 
astronomers  as  a  convenient  offset  against  the  effects  of  his  enormous 
distance  from  the  sun.  But  it  will  not  do  to  dwell  too  strongly  on 
this  point,  since  we  find  no  such  arrangement  in  planets  which  are  yet 
further  removed.  The  small  density  of  Jupiter's  substance  led 
Whewell  to  pronounce  the  planet  to  be  a  fluid  mass ;  and  Brewster 
was  at  some  pains  to  deal  with  the  peculiarity.  He  endeavoured  to 
show  that  Jupiter  might  be  formed  of  solid  substances,  because  there 
are  such  substances  on  earth  of  even  less  specific  gravity  than  Jupiter's. 
However,  the  possibility  that  Jupiter's  sphere  may  be  hollow,  so  that 
the  density  of  the  substances  actually  composing  his  mass  may  be 
much  greater  than  his  mean  density,  is  sufficient  to  remove  any  objection 
to  the  habitability  of  the  planet  founded  on  this  peculiarity  alone. 

In  many  respects  the  physical  relations  of  the  planet  Saturn  corre- 
spond closely  with  those  of  Jupiter.  There  are,  however,  two  points  of 
difference.  In  the  first  place,  gravitation  at  his  surface  is  far  less  than 
at  Jupiter's,  and  differs  so  little  from  terrestrial  gravitation  that  we 
may  look  on  this  relation  as  one  with  respect  to  which  Saturn  is 
perfectly  well  fitted  to  support  terrestrial  races.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  influence  of  the  Saturnian  ring-system  would  be  so  unfavourable 
to  most  terrestrial  races,  that  one  can  hardly  suppose  but  that 
Saturnian  races  are  constituted  very  differently  from  those  which 
subsist  on  our  earth.  It  results  from  a  careful  examination  of  the 
effects  of  the  two  gigantic  rings  which  surround  Saturn  that  the  sun  is 
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totally  eclipsed  by  them  for  years  together  in  the  temperate  and  sub- 
tropical zones  of  Saturn ;  and  that  in  Saturnian  latitude  corresponding 
to  that  of  Madrid  the  total  eclipse  lasts  for  more  than  eight  years. 

It  appears  to  us  that  a  careful  consideration  of  all  the  evidence 
must  lead  to  two  conclusions  : — First,  there  is  an  obvious  adaptation 
of  the  physical  constitution  of  the  planets  we  have  been  considering 
to  fit  them  to  be  the  abodes  of  living  creatures  ;  and  secondly,  there 
are  obvious  reasons  for  doubting  whether  these  living  creatures  can 
very  closely  resemble  terrestrial  races. 

To  some  minds  it  may  appear  that  to  discuss  the  fitness  of  the 
planets  to  be  the  abode  of  living  creatures  different  from  those  which 
subsist  on  the  earth  is  altogether  beside  the  question  we  are  dealing 
with.  The  habitability  of  the  planets,  many  argue,  means  their 
fitness  to  support  terrestrial  forms  of  life.  But  this  view  appears  to 
us  a  mistaken  one.  If  indeed  it  can  be  shown,  that,  in  any  planet,  not 
one  of  the  physical  relations  subsists  which  we  hold  to  be  essential  to 
the  existence  of  terrestrial  races,  then  indeed  it  seems  idle  to  speculate 
upon  the  general  question  of  the  habitability  of  that  planet.  For 
instance,  when  we  consider  the  case  of  the  moon, — without  air  or 
water,  subjected  to  a  scorching  heat  during  its  long  day  of  half  a 
month,  and  to  a  corresponding  intensity  of  cold  during  its  equally  long 
night,  and  that  it  is  in  other  important  respects  utterly  unfit  for  habi- 
tation by  terrestrial  races, — we  seem  little  encouraged  to  discuss  how 
far  the  moon  may  be  fitted  to  support  other  forms  of  life,  since  nothing 
in  our  experience  enables  us  to  conceive  what  forms  of  life  could  pos- 
sibly exist  in  so  sterile  an  abode.  But  when  we  find  in  certain  planets 
an  obvious  provision  made  for  the  support  of  forms  of  life  correspond- 
ing to  the  forms  existing  on  the  earth,  we  seem  to  be  justified  in 
recognising  and  discussing  the  habitability  of  these  bodies. 

And  this  leads  us,  in  conclusion,  to  point  out  a  mistake  which  is 
commonly  made  in  the  application  of  that  argument  from  the  analogy 
of  our  own  earth,  which  those  who  believe  in  the  habitability  of 
other  worlds  justly  use.  We  cannot  reason  from  the  fact  of  the 
earth's  habitability  to  the  habitability  of  the  other  planets.  We  might 
as  reasonably  argue  from  the  presumed  unfitness  of  the  moon  for 
habitation  that  the  other  celestial  bodies  are  also  uninhabited.  But 
we  can  derive  a  powerful  argument  from  the  analogy  of  our  planet 
when  we  consider  the  economy  of  life  upon  its  surface.  When  we 
see  the  scorched  regions  of  the  tropics  and  the  solid  ice  within  the 
arctic  circle  freely  supporting  terrestrial  races,  while  not  only  the 
continents,  but  the  depths  of  ocean  and  the  realms  of  air  are  crowded 
with  living  creatures  ;  when  we  find  that  in  long  past  ages,  during  which 
different  physical  relations  from  the  present  have  subsisted,  the  same 
abundance  of  life  has  existed  on  the  earth's  surface,  we  may  fairly 
assume  that  the  planets  which  present  so  many  physical  relations 
resembling  those  of  our  earth  are  not  untenanted  by  living  creatures. 
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One  day,  as  from  my  bed  I  went, 
I  saw  one  stand  before  the  door, 
Whose  hands  a  bongh  of  blossom  bore, 

Snow-white,  and  very  sweet  of  scent. 

His  visage  was  fall  grave  and  sweet, 
And  awful  as  the  morning-red, 
When  in  the  east  the  night  is  dead, — 

And  lilies  grew  about  his  feet. 

His  hair  was  of  a  tender  gold 
As  cowslips  in  the  early  spring, 
And  clad  his  shoulders,  ring  on  ring ; 

It  was  full  pleasant  to  behold. 

White  roses  in  his  arms  he  held, 

And  snow-white  roses  round  his  head ; 
But  on  his  breast  one  rose  was  red, . 

As  if  his  heart's-blood  there  had  welled. 

And  in  one  hand  a  lily-bell, 

That  garments  of  fair  silver  wore, 

And  burnt  red-golden  at  the  core, 
As  'twere  the  sun  therein  did  dwell. 

"  Sir,"  said  I,  "  if  I  may  be  told, 

What  is  the  meaning  of  these  flowers, 
Whose  like  ne'er  drank  the  spring's  soft  showers. 
Nor  ever  grew  on  hill  or  wold  ?  " 

**  These  are  the  roses  of  the  city 

Of  God,  and  eke  of  Christ,"  he  said, 
"  That  erst  in  crimson  were  arrayed, 
But  now  are  turned  all  white  for  pity 
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4<  Of  human  dolour,  and  compassion 
For  blindness  of  mortality ; 
But  in  this  other  that  ye  see 
The  hue,  in  token  of  Christ's  passion, 

"  Remains  that  men  may,  in  its  sight, 

The  blood  shed  for  them  have  in  mind, 
And  in  its  bloom  fair  hope  may  find, 
And  in  its  smell  may  have  delight. 

44  For  this  red  rose  I  bear  is  Love, 

That  sweetens  life  and  healeth  pain, 
And  thereto  should  all  things  be  fain, 
And  set  its  sweats?  all  sweets  above." 

"  Sir,"  said  I,  "  if  I  may  be  told, 
What  is  that  lily  that  is  (light 
With  leaves  of  such  a  lovely  white, 
And  at  the  heart  is  burning  gold  ?  " 

And  he,  "  This  iB  the  sign  of  death, 

That  is  outside  both  white  and  cold, 

But  at  the  core  is  burning  gold, 
And  holdeth  store  of  fragrant  breath. 

14  Choose  which  of  these  thou  wiliest  take, 
For  the  dear  God,  in  heaven  that  lives, 
Such  grace  unto  all  mortals  gives, 
For  Christ,  His  Son's,  beloved  sake ; 

44  That  each  may  once  within  his  life 
Make  choice  of  roses  red  or  white. 
Or  lily  with  the  heart  of  light, 
To  solace  him  in  pain  and  strife." 

And  I,  "  Sir,  sorrow  is  enough 
Within  this  life  and  world  of  ours, 
And  death  comes  with  the  evening  hours, 

And  so  I  choose  the  rose  of  Love." 

Whereat  my  hand  I  stretched  out 

That  lovely  crimson  bloom  to  bear 

From  him,  and  in  my  bosom  wear ; 
But  lo  !  my  hand  drew  back  in  doubt 
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Which  it  should  take ;  for  that  one  rose, 

That  in  the  wreath  of  white  was  red, 

Had  wasted  all  its  lustihead, 
And  had  put  on  the  hue  of  those 

That  were  upon  the  hough  y-sprent, 
And  these,  in  stead,  to  crimson  turned, 
As  'twere  new  fire  within  them  burned ; 

And  to  the  lily  there  was  lent 

A  flush  of  colour ;  so  I  knew 

Not  which  was  lily  nor  which  rose, 

Which  was  the  blossom  that  I  chose, 
So  like  a  bloom  on  each  one  blew. 

Then  to  the  bearer,  "  Sir,"  said  I, 
"  Who  art  thou  that,  as  no  man  may, 
Dost  make  these  colours  change  and  play, 

So  that  their  semblants  mock  the  eye  ?  " 

And  he,  "I  draw  no  mortal  breath : 
The  Lord,  in  heaven  that  reigns  above, 
Did  give  to  me  the  name  of  '  Love,' 

But  oftentimes  men  call  me  '  Death.* " 

And  as  he  spoke,  his  seeming  fled, 

And  melted  into  empty  air, 

And  I  into  this  world  of  care 
Went  with  knit  brows  and  drooping  head. 

And  as  among  the  folk  I  walked, 

Along  wide  place  and  sunny  street, 

Meseemed  mine  eyes  did  often  meet 
His  form  with  whom  I  late  had  talked, 

As  in  the  ways  he  went  and  strewed 
White  flowers  and  red  with  viewless  hands ; 
And  often  in  my  dreams  he  stands 

Before  me,  as  that  morn  he  stood. 

J.  P. 


PROVINCIAL  JOURNALISM. 


The  Eatanswill  Gazette  probably  realises  tbe  conception  which 
suggests  itself  to  most  of  our  readers  at  the  sight  of  the  title  with 
which  this  article  is  headed.  It  has  been  the  fortune  of  the  author 
of  the  Pickwick  Papers  to  associate  the  names  of  many  of  his  cha- 
racters with  certain  trades  and  pursuits.  You  can  hardly  enter  on 
a  popular  discussion  on  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  law  without 
encountering  allusions  to  Serjeant  Buzfuz  and  Mr.  Justice  Stareleigh, 
to  Sampson  Brass  and  Mr.  Jaggers.  The  Brothers  Cheeryble  repre- 
sent the  common-place  idea  of  high-minded  commerce ;  and  the 
names  of  Stiggins  and  Chadband  have  been  a  stumbling-block  to 
many  generations  of  Scripture  readers.  Just  in  the  same  way  the 
feuds  of  Mr.  Pott  and  his  brother  editor,  the  warfare  between  the 
Gazette  and  the  Independent  of  Eatanswill,  have  contributed  to 
form  the  views  which  ordinary  people  take  of  provincial  journalism. 
The  sketch  of  the  animosity  which  reigned  between  the  local  news- 
papers of  Eatanswill  was  undoubtedly  a  caricature  ;  but  still, — like 
all  caricatures  that  live, — it  preserved  a  certain  resemblance  to  the 
object  depicted.  The  misfortune  is  that  the  public  has  taken  a  life- 
like caricature  for  an  accurate  photograph.  What  the  character  of 
provincial  journalism  is,  what  are  its  proper  functions,  and  how  far 
it  fulfils  them,  are  points  on  which  I  shall  endeavour  to  express  my 
own  views,  based  as  they  are  on  considerable  personal  experience  of, 
and  practical  acquaintance  with,  the  subject  of  this  inquiry. 

In  common  parlance  all  journals  not  published  in  London  are 
called  provincial.  It  is  a  fact  that  of  all  countries  in  the  world  with 
which  the  writer  is  acquainted  England  is  the  one  which  possesses 
the  nearest  approach  to  an  imperial  press.  It  may  be  owing  to  the 
homogeneousness  of  our  country ;  it  may  be  due  to  the  density  of 
our  population  compared  with  the  exiguousness  of  our  territorial 
area ;  it  may  be  from  the  extent  with  which  the  face  of  the  land  is 
covered  over  with  railroads,  but  the  fact  remains  that  not  only  is  the 
press  of  London  the  chief  press  of  the  country,  but  that  there  is  no 
local  press  which  succeeds  in, — or  even  aims  at, — representing  tho 
public  opinion  of  its  particular  district.  Every  local  newspaper  does 
undoubtedly  represent  some  party  or  interest  in  its  locality.  But  if 
you  wished  to  learn  what  art*  the  sentiments  of  the  average  public, 
^ven  in  inch  remote  districts  as  Cornwall  or  Northumberland,  you 
*ouM  be  more  sure  of  finding  them  represented  in  the  metropolitan 
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journals  than  in  Cornish  or  Northumbrian  newspapers.  We  are  speak- 
ing, let  it  be  remembered,  of  the  opinions  entertained  in  these  and 
similar  districts  on  general,  not  on  local,  matters.  Thus  we  come  upon 
the  odd  anomaly  that  London,  the  greatest  city  in  the  world,  has 
absolutely  no  local  press  of  any  weight  or  significance,  and  yet  that  its 
newspapers  are  virtually  the  newspapers  of  the  whole  of  England,  not 
to  say  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Something  of  the  same  kind  is 
to  be  found  in  France,  but,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  in  no  other  country 
of  any  size.  In  Germany  the  Kolnische  Zeitung  may  possibly  have 
a  wider  circulation  and  possess  more  influence  than  any  other  local 
journal,  but  it  differs  in  no  essential  characteristic  from  the  Vienna 
Presse  or  the  Nord-Deutsche  Zeitung  of  Berlin,  or  the  Allgemeine 
Zeitung  of  Augsburg.  In  Italy,  the  Florentine  Nazione  has  the 
weight  due  to  considerable  ability  of  management,  but  it  has  no  more 
pretensions  to  represent  the  Italian  nation  than  the  Perseveranza 
of  Milan  or  the  Nazionale  of  Naples.  So  also  in  the  United  States. 
Foreigners  are  apt  to  ascribe  to  the  New  York  papers  something  of  an 
imperial  character.  The  assumption  is  so  far  right,  that  if  there  was 
an  imperial  press  in  the  New  World  it  would  be  that  of  the  Empire 
City.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  each  State,  or  each  group  of  States,  has 
its  own  papers.  The  only  difference  is  that  whereas  you  occasionally 
meet  with  New  York  papers  out  of  the  New  York  district,  you  never 
meet  with  those  of  other  districts  beyond  their  respective  areas.  But 
within  their  areas,  the  Boston  and  Chicago  and  Richmond  and  Cin- 
cinnati papers  are  as  sovereign  and  independent  of  each  other  as  the 
journals  of  Liverpool  and  Manchester  and  Bristol. 

Thus  in  England  the  provincial  press  has  to  work  and  exist 
subject  to  the  condition  of  taking  no  important  share  in,  and  exor- 
cising no  considerable  influence  on,  questions  of  imperial  importance. 
On  the  eve  of  a  ministerial  crisis,  or  on  the  morrow  of  a  decisive 
division,  it  is  the  custom  of  the  London  papers  to  publish  extracts 
from  some  of  the  leading  provincial  journals  as  indications  of  the 
feeling  which  the  question  at  issue  has  excited  throughout  the 
country.  But  this  custom  is  due  rather  to  traditional  usage  than 
to  the  absolute  importance  of  the  organs  whose  opinions  are  thus 
brought  before  public  notice.  Every  statesman  or  politician  with 
whom  public  life  is  a  profession,  is  compelled  to  keep  himself  "  posted 
up"  in  the  views  expressed  by  the  leading  metropolitan  journals. 
But  not  even  the  most  zealous  of  officials  deems  it  necessary  to 
study  the  views  of  the  ablest  provincial  journals,  unless  he  happen 
to  be  personally  connected  with  the  particular  district  in  whioh  some 
one  of  these  periodicals  is  published.  This  dictum  of  ours,  with 
reference  to  the  essentially  local  character  appertaining  to  our  pro- 
vincial press,  applies  with  more  or  less  force  to  the  whole  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  chief  Edinburgh  and  Dublin  and  Manchester 
newspapers  would  doubtless  resent  our  assertion ;  and  it  would  be 
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absurd  and  unjust  to  represent  papers  like  the  Scotsman,  Saunders's 
Newsletter,  and  the  Manchester  Examiner,  as  standing  in  the  same 
category  with  the  Stoke  Pogis  Mercury  and  the  Chatteris  Courier. 
Yet  the  difference  between  them,  if  we  may  venture  to  speak 
the  truth,  is  one  of  degree,  not  of  character.  The  local  affairs 
of  Manchester  are  infinitely  more  important  to  the  community  at 
large  than  those  of  Little  Peddlington ;  the  weight  of  public  opinion 
in  the  Modern  Athens  is  far  more  potential  than  that  of  Aylesbury  or 
Henley-upon-Thames :  and  therefore  papers,  discussing  the  politics  of 
Cottonopolis,  or  the  opinions  of  "  Auld  Reekie,"  possess  an  importance 
not  given  to  journals,  the  subject  matter  of  whose  discussions  are 
the  squabbles  and  news  of  Ashby  Parva  and  Willoughby-the-Less. 
But  yet  we  may  venture  to  say  that  upon  imperial  questions  the 
direct  influence  of  provincial  journals  is  nil.  Indirectly,  of  course, 
they  may  do  good  and  valuable  work,  by  stimulating  within  their 
own  district  the  growth  of  the  convictions  or  beliefs,  the  aggregaio 
mass  of  which  constitutes  public  opinion.  But  when  that  opinion  is 
formed,  it  does  not  fall  to  them  to  express  it.  They  are  no  longer, — 
they  are  never  likely  to  be  again, — the  mouth-pieces  of  public  opinion ; 
and  this  truth  holds  good  from  the  Land's  End  to  John-o'-Groats. 

The  importance  of  Provincial  Journals,  from  the  organ  of  public 
opinion  point  of  view,  varies  inversely  with  the  distance  of  their  pub- 
lishing places  from  the  metropolis.  The  most  perfect  specimens  of 
the  Eatanswill  Gazette  genus  are  probably  to  be  found  amidst  the 
parochial  papers  of  the  Pimlico  Patriot  order,  which  profess  to  give 
the  local  news  of  some  London  district.  The  highest  specimens  of 
provincial  journalism  are  to  be  found  in  cities  which  even  in  these 
days  of  express-train  travelling  can  only  be  reached  from  London 
after  a  journey  of  many  hours.  Any  person  who  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  travelling  much  about  England,  and  who  is  at  all  of  an 
observant  turn  of  mind,  must  have  noticed  that  at  a  certain  distance 
from  London,  especially  on  the  northern  lines,  you  get  out  of  the 
region  of  London  newspapers,  and  find  that  the  papers  chiefly  sold 
at  the  stations,  or  read  in  the  trains,  are  those  of  the  district  through 
which  you  are  passing.  The  truth  is,  that  with  the  help  of  a  Brad- 
sbttw,  you  may  determine  with  almost  absolute  certainty,  the  area 
within  which  London  newspapers  have  a  large  chance  sale,  to  adopt 
a  stock  term  of  the  newspaper  trade.  Owing  to  the  real  or  supposed 
requirements  of  modern  civilisation,  it  has  become  an  absolute 
necessity  for  every  man  who  takes  an  active  part  in  life,  to  see  a 
daily  newspaper  at  breakfast  time.  Now  all  the  London  dailies  are 
printed  at  some  hour  between  midnight  and  daybreak,  and  are  for- 
warded into  the  country  by  the  first  trains  which  leave  the  metropo- 
litan termini.  At  all  points  which  are  reached  by  these  early  trains 
by  breakfast-time,  or  thereabouts,  the  local  newspapers  are  drive  i 
out  of  the  political  field.     Birmingham  to  the  north,  Southampton  to 
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the  south,  Bristol  to  the  west,  and  Norwich  to  the  east,  are  to  the 
best  of  my  knowledge  the  nearest  places  to  London  at  which  daily 
papers  are  published,  and  all  these  places  can  only  be  reached  per 
train  from  the  metropolis  at  an  hour  when  business  has  already  com- 
menced. If  by  any  improvement  in  the  rate  of  travel,  or  by  any 
alteration  in  the  hour  of  departure  of  the  morning  trains,  these  places 
could  be  reached  at  an  earlier  hour,  I  cannot  doubt, — judging  from 
all  past  experience, — that  the  London  dailies  would  supply  the  news- 
paper demands  of  the  towns  above-named,  as  fully  as  they  supply 
those  of  towns  nearer  to  the  capital.  And  I  cannot  question  the  pro- 
bability, that  in  the  not  remote  future  all  the  provincial  journals  of 
England,  which  aim  at  anything  beyond  being  purveyors  of  local 
news,  will  be  supplanted  by  their  metropolitan  competitors. 

My  own  belief  is  that  this  would  have  been  already  the  case  had  it 
not  been  for  the  invention  of  the  telegraph.  By  means  of  the  mag- 
netic wire  the  chief  provincial  daily  papers  are  enabled  to  publish 
all  the  important  events  of  the  day,  together  with  copious  extracts 
from  the  original  matter  of  the  London  press,  at  a  much  earlier  hour 
than  that  at  which  the  London  papers  themselves  can  be  received  in 
their  localities ;  and  therefore  they  command  a  very  large  sale  within 
their  districts.  Still  I  do  not  think  their  political  influence,  even  in 
the  most  favoured  instances,  is  at  all  commensurate  with  their  circu- 
lation. Residents  in  Liverpool  take  in  the  Albion,  or  the  Post,  or 
the  Courier,  according  to  their  taste,  as  a  matter  of  course ;  they 
read  these  papers  for  the  telegrams  and  local  intelligence,  but  they 
take  their  political  views, — in  as  far  as  they  take  them  from  news- 
papers at  all, — from  the  London  journals,  which  they  see  later  in  the 
day  at  the  Exchange  or  clubs,  or  read  after  dinner  in  their  own  homes. 
I  must  not  be  misunderstood,  as  denying  any  political  influence  to 
provincial  journals.  To  cite  only  a  few  examples  out  of  many, 
the  Leeds  Mercury,  under  Mr.  Baines,  the  Scotsman,  under  Mr. 
Russell,  the  Belfast  Whig,  under  Mr.  Finlay,  have  exercised  a 
most  valuable  and  important  political  influence  even  beyond  the  area 
within  which  they  circulate ;  but  yet  the  above-named  gentlemen 
themselves  would  hardly  dispute  my  statement  that  their  influence 
has  been  insignificant  compared  with  that  of  London  journals,  con- 
ducted, it  may  be,  with  far  less  honesty  and  ability.  In  journalism, 
as  in  other  matters,  it  is  useless  to  struggle  against  manifest  destiny; 
and  just  as  now-a-days  you  cannot  practically  bring  out  a  book,  or 
produce  a  play,  or  gain  a  reputation  as  sculptor  or  painter,  out  of 
London,  so  you  cannot  publish  a  political  newspaper  of  the  highest 
class  out  of  the  sound  of  Bow  bells.  London  has  absorbed  the  press, 
as  it  has  absorbed  so  many  other  things  ;  and  the  little  area  included 
within  Holborn,  Bow  Street,  St.  Paul's,  and  the  Thames,  is  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  the  only  spot  where  you  can  wield  the  sceptre 
of  journalism. 
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I  have  dwelt  upon  the  monopoly  of  imperial  journalism  which  cir- 
stances  have  conferred  upon  the  metropolis,  because  the  fact  explains 
much  of  the  intellectual  torpor  which  pervades  the  provincial  press. 
Looking  on  the  subject  abstractedly,  one  might  say  that  the  topics 
which  engage  a  local  journalist's  attention  involve  questions  and 
problems  of  the  highest  interest ;  and  that  the  mere  circumstance  of 
of  his  being  virtually  debarred  from  influencing  the  course  of  imperial 
politics  need  not  limit  in  any  way  the  activity  of  his  mind.  It  may  be 
so  in  theory ;  it  is  not  so  in  fact.  Colonial  statesmen  possess  a  field  of 
action  freer  and  more  susceptible  of  political  tillage  than  can  be  found 
in  the  mother  country,  and  yet  their  exclusion  from  the  exercise  of 
the  highest  imperial  functions  somehow  dwarfs  their  minds  to  an 
extent  which  it  is  easier  to  perceive  than  to  account  for.  And  a 
provincial  newspaper  is,  at  the  best,  a  colony  of  the  parent  press  of 
London.  Naturally  enough,  the  talent  and  the  energy  of  journalism 
are  attracted  to  London.  Every  reporter  of  the  smallest  local  paper 
looks  forward  more  or  less  confidently  to  the  hope  of  some  day  or 
other  getting  an  engagement  in  the  Gallery.  Every  lad  who  sees  his 
paragraph  in  print  for  the  first  time  cherishes  an  ambition  of  being 
a  leader-writer  on  a  London  daily ;  and  every  editor,  however  important 
his  local  position,  entertains  a  conviction  that  his  proper  editorial 
sphere  would  have  been  the  metropolis.  I  think,  as  a  rule,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  men  who  have  made  a  mark  on  the  provincial  press, 
and,  having  made  their  mark,  do  not  transfer  their  energies  to  London, 
are  proprietors  as  well  as  editors  of  newspapers.  From  my  own 
experience  I  should  say  the  majority  of  provincial  editors  were  men 
who  had  tried  their  literary  wings  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  capital, 
and  having  found  that  they  could  not  rise  to  any  eminence  there,  had 
subsided  into  local  employments.  And  it  is  amongst  this  class  that 
the  originals  may  be  found  of  whom  Pott  of  Eatanswill  is  the  exagge- 
rated caricature.  With  the  exception  of  a  very  few  of  the  leading 
newspapers  in  the  commercial  towns,  no  local  print  can  afford  to  pay 
a  high  salary  for  editorial  services.  The  editor  of  a  country  Chronicle 
or  Courier  is  either  a  local  attorney  who  owns  "the  paper  in  whole 
or  in  part,  and  works  it  ^vlth  the  view  of  pushing  himself  for- 
ward in  his  business,  or  else  he  is  a  man  who  has  drifted  into  jour- 
nalism or  He  en  into  it  from  the  reporter  class,  and  earns  an  income 
twying  from  two  to  four  hundred  a  year.  Now  on  such  an  income 
it  is  impossible  for  n  man  to  associate  with  the  landed  gentry,  or  the 
tommorcial  aristocracy,  or  even  with  the  higher  ranks  of  provincial 
profeasionjil  men.     I  am  afraid  that  education,  pure  and  simple,  is 

rtill  not  held  in  much  est  com  in  English  country  towns ;  and  it  must 
be  owned  that  a  provincial   editor,  as  such,  has  no  especial  status 

ii&cbing  to  hi  a  post.   If  ho  h  also  a  proprietor  and  a  man  of  fortune, 

^dncation  aids  him  in  scouring  a  good  social  position.     But  I  am 

*id  it  does  Uttle  for  hlni  if  tnken  by  itself.     I  have  known  an  in- 
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stance  in  which  a  man  of  considerable  culture  was  denied  admission 
to  the  Book  Club  in  a  town  where  he  resided  as  editor  of  a  local 
paper,  simply  and  solely  on  the  ground  that  he  was  an  editor ;  and  I 
suspect  the  instance  is  by  no  means  a  solitary  one.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  most  country  dignitaries,  if  they  have  to  write  to  the  editor  of 
their  local  paper,  address  him  as  Mr.,  not  as  Esquire.  The  super- 
scription of  a  letter  may  seem  a  very  trivial  matter ;  but  any  one 
conversant  with  English  country  life  knows  how  much  is  involved  in 
the  difference  of  designation.  On  the  other  hand,  the  editor  is  com- 
monly superior  in  culture  and  refinement  to  the  shop-keeping  and 
forming  class ;  and  the  very  indefiniteness  of  his  social  standing  tells 
unfavourably  upon  him.  The  uneasy  vanity  that  is  said  to  be  cha- 
racteristic of  authors  is  I  think  to  be  witnessed  in  its  highest  develop- 
ment in  provincial  editors  of  a  certain  class.  Being  more  or  less 
hangers-on  in  the  army  of  letters,  they  are  constantly  asserting  their 
claim  to  be  considered  commissioned  officers.  In  season  and  out  of 
season  they  remind  all  who  will  listen  to  them  that  they  belong  to  a 
profession  which  ought  properly  to  rank  higher  than  other  pursuits ; 
And  for  fear  of  being  overlooked,  they  assume  an  importance  which 
they  themselves  know  to  be  unwarranted.  In  a  continental  sea-side 
watering-place  there  was,  and  may  be  still,  a  reading-room  kept  by 
an  English  lady,  who,  on  the  strength  of  her  position,  supposed 
herself  to  be  connected  with  literature.  It  so  happened  that  one  of 
the  great  magnates  of  English  letters, — Lord  Macaulay,  I  think, 
— passed  through  the  town,  went  to  the  reading-room,  and  wrote 
down  his  name  in  the  subscription -book.  His  money  was  forth- 
with returned  to  him  by  the  proprietress  with  the  remark,  "No, 
my  lord ;  we  literary  people  must  not  take  money  from  each 
other."  The  story  may  serve  as  an  illustration  of  the  mania  which 
prompts  the  rank  and  file  of  literature  to  assert  their  fellow 
craftship  with  the  celebrities  of  the  order, — a  mania  which  rages 
amongst  the  inferior  order  of  provincial  journalists  with  especial 
intensity. 

In  these  remarks  I  have  no  desire  to  wound  the  feelings  of  a  very 
estimable  body  of  men ;  I  only  wish  to  show  how  their  position  exposes 
them  to  certain  failings,  and  how  these  failings,  or  rather  foibles,  are  of 
a  kind  which  afford  easy  scope  for  satire.  The  truth  is,  that  quite 
apart  from  the  social  question,  the  position  of  a  provincial  editor  is  an 
exceptionally  difficult  one.  There  is  nothing  of  the  anonymous  about 
provincial  journalism.  Articles,  it  is  true,  are  not  signed,  but  pretty 
ucarly  everybody  who  reads  the  paper  knows  that  the  editorial 
remarks  are  indited  by  Mr.  Smith  or  Mr.  Jones,  as  the  case  may 
be.  In  London  very  few  people  know,  and  still  fewer  care,  who 
»re  the  writers  of  the  articles  in  any  paper ;  and  even  if  you  are 
made  the  object  of  personal  attack  you  hardly  attach  an  individual 
character    to    the   unknown    entity   by    whom  you    are    assailed. 
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In  the  provinces  it  is  necessarily  different.  If  yon  as  editor  say 
that  the  Tory  administration  is  corrupt  you  are  not  asked  out  to 
Blue  houses ;  if  you  express  a  disbelief  in  the  sincerity  of  the  Oppo- 
sition, your  Yellow  friends  look  coldly  at  you  in  the  streets  ;  and  if 
your  duty  compels  you  to  make  any  unfavourable  comment  upon 
soy  local  politician  or  dignitary,  he  regards  the  comment  not  as  a 
public  criticism,  but  as  a  personal  offence.  Moreover,  it  is  a  very 
different  matter  giving  offence  in  town  and  in  country.  It  must 
happen  constantly  to  any  London  journalist  to  meet  men  in  social 
intercourse,  whose  principles,  or  political  conduct,  he  has  condemned 
in  print.  Yet  he  has  no  feeling  that  they  either  know  of  his  criticisms 
or  would  resent  them  if  they  did.  In  this  great  Babylon  we  give  and 
take  freely,  and,  whether  we  strike  or  are  struck,  we  hardly  know  who 
has  struck  us,  or  whom  we  have  struck  in  return.  But  in  a  provincial 
city,  however  large,  the  case  is  otherwise.  The  Gazette  or  the 
Chronicle  is  only  a  well-known  alias  for  some  individual  with  whom 
the  readers  of  the  newspaper  are  as  intimately  acquainted  as  they 
are  with  their  own  names. 

Now  it  is  not  pleasant  to  attack  any  person  with  whom  you  are  on 
terms  of  constant  social  intercourse  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  if  you 
do  so  attack  him,  the  controversy  at  once  assumes  an  embittered  tone. 
Then,  too,  it  should  fairly  be  added,  that  to  give  offence  to  any  im- 
portant personage  is  a  very  serious  matter  for  a  provincial  journalist. 
If,  in  the  Times,  or  the  Telegraph,  or  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  there 
appears  a  furious  attack,  whether  deserved  or  not,  upon  any  indi- 
vidual, his  wrath  or  annoyance  cannot  possibly  produce  any  percep- 
tible effect  on  the  circulation  or  prosperity  of  the  paper.  It  may 
safely  be  said  that  no  man,  or  set  of  men,  can  do  much  either  to 
benefit  or  injure  the  prospects  of  any  influential  London  journal. 
Bat  in  the  provinces  an  offended  magnate  of  the  county  or  the 
borough  can  do  a  good  deal  to  injure  a  local  paper  which  has  excited 
his  displeasure  by  its  comments,  or,  at  any  rate,  to  annoy  the  con- 
ductor of  the  journal.  Thus,  judging  from  my  own  experience,  I 
should  say  that  the  sin  of  provincial  journalism  lay  rather  in  reticence 
than  in  over- plain  speaking,  in  undue  subserviency  to  the  rule  which 
bids  us  not  speak  evil  of  dignitaries,  than  in  lawless  disregard  of  the 
decencies  of  political  controversy.  All  readers  of  Pickwick  must 
remember  the  sensation  leader  in  which  the  Eatanswill  Independent 
tttaeked  the  domestic  privacy  of  Mr.  Pott.  To  quote  the  words  of 
the  article : — "  Our  obscure  and  filthy  contemporary  in  some  dis- 
puting observations  on  the  recent  election  for  this  borough,  has 
fmsmned  to  violate  the  hallowed  sanctity  of  private  life,  and  to  refer 
B « manner  not  to  be  misunderstood  to  the  personal  affairs  of  the 
-ay,  and  notwithstanding  his  base  defeat,  we  will  add  our 
member  Mr.  Fizwiz.  What  does  our  dastardly  contemporary 
it  What  would  the  ruffian  say  if  we,  setting  at  nought,  like  him, 
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the  decencies  of  social  intercourse,  were  to  raise  the  curtain  which 
happily  conceals  his  private  life  from  general  execration."  And  so 
on.  Of  coarse  this  is  a  caricature,  and  is  meant  to  he  understood  as 
a  caricature  of  provincial  journalism.  All  I  can  say  is  that  in  a 
tolerably  wide  acquaintance  with  country  newspapers,  I  have  never 
met  with  a  paragraph  which  could  be  cited  as  appertaining  to  the 
class  from  which  this  exaggerated  portrait  was  chosen.  I  have  no 
doubt  but  in  times  when  partizan  politics  ran  higher  than  they  do 
now-a-days,  the  caricature  was  nearer  to  the  original.  But  as  things 
are  now,  license  of  speech,  bitterness  of  invective,  recklessness  of 
insinuation,  are  far  more  characteristic  of  metropolitan  than  of  pro- 
vincial journalism. 

The  plain  fact  is,  that  this  decline  in  virulence  of  language  is  only 
one  symptom  out  of  the  many  which  indicates  the  change  passing  over 
our  provincial  press.  The  tendency  of  the  age  is  to  make  London 
more  and  more  the  metropolis  of  politics  as  well  as  of  fashion  and 
commerce.  As  a  consequence  of  this  tendency,  local  interests  are 
becoming  daily  more  important  to  our  provincial  papers,  while 
imperial  interests  are  daily  diminishing  in  gravity.  Within  a  circle 
whose  centre  is  London,  and  whose  radius  is  at  least  a  hundred 
miles  in  length,  you  will  not  find  a  single  country  journal  which  bases 
its  claim  to  literary  existence  on  anything  beyond  its  local  intelli- 
gence ;  and  every  year  the  length  of  this  radius  is  extended  farther 
and  farther.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  is  no  provincial  paper 
within  the  area  I  have  described  which  has  articles  of  general  interest, 
and  which  treats  of  general  politics  with  more  or  less  ability.  But  I 
think  the  "general  news"  columns  in  local  newspapers  are  rather  acci- 
dents than  essentials  of  existence.  There  are  many  country  journals  still 
in  existence  which  not  very  many  years  ago  supplied  the  public 
of  their  own  districts  with  all  the  home  or  foreign  political  intelligence 
they  cared  to  receive.  Within  the  last  half  century  London  news- 
papers had  but  a  Bmall  circulation  out  of  the  metropolitan  district ; 
and  the  quidnuncs  of  towns,  which  now  lie  almost  in  the  postal 
districts  of  the  capital,  looked  to  the  weekly  news-letter  to  tell  them 
how  the  outer  world  was  faring.  From  the  traditions  of  former  days 
many  old-established  local  newspapers  have  preserved  the  custom 
of  devoting  a  portion  of  their  space  to  original  articles  and  reports  on 
general  political  topics,  and  they  would  probably  find  any  sudden 
abandonment  of  the  custom  would  be  unpopular  with  country  readers, 
— a  class  which,  whether  Tory  or  Whig  in  politics,  is  eminently  con- 
servative in  the  sense  of  disliking  any  sudden  disturbance  of  its 
habits.  Besides  this,  the  natural  predilections  of  local  editors 
dispose  them  to  cling  fondly  to  their  right  of  expressing  a  judgment 
on  political  questions.  But  notwithstanding  these  retarding  causes, 
the  force  which  tends  to  make  our  provincial  newspapers  more  and 
more  local  is  too  powerful  to  bo  withstood.     Every  year  the  space 
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that  can  be  allotted  to  other  than  local  matter  becomes  smaller  and 
smaller ;  and  several  of  the  most  successful  provincial  papers,  like 
the  Stamford  Mercury,  or  the  Midland  Counties  Herald,  have  no 
leading  articles  at  all,  and  hardly  profess  to  give  any  general  in- 
telligence. In  fact,  the  principle  of  the  division  of  labour  has  been 
applied  to  the  press ;  and  from  what  I  may  describe  as  the  imperial 
department  of  journalism,  the  provincial  press  is  now  practically 
excluded.  It  may  be  urged  in  opposition  to  my  view,  that  the  vast 
majority  of  our  provincial  prints  are  identified  with  one  or  other  of  our 
great  political  parties.  The  objection,  however,  is  rather  plausible 
than  sound.  In  the  country  politics  themselves  have  a  local  aspect, 
hardly  intelligible  to  the  dwellers  in  great  cities.  Great  and  im- 
portant principles  undoubtedly  lie  underneath  the  contest  between  Buff 
and  Blue ;  but  the  contest  itself  is,  so  to  speak,  personified  in  the 
issue  whether  the  Earl  of  A  or  the  Marquis  of  B  shall  return  the 
member  for  the  county,  or  whether  Alderman  Brown  shall  hold  the 
mayoralty  in  lieu  of  Councillor  Black.  In  every  locality  where 
there  is  room  for  a  prosperous  paper,  there  is  always  a  more  or  less 
successful  competitor  ;  and,  as  a  matter  of  course,  each  journal  bids 
for  the  support  of  one  of  the  rival  factions  in  the  district.  On  this 
account,  local  questions,  such  as  county  or  borough  elections,  have 
to  be  discussed  in  provincial  prints,  and  their  discussion  involves  tho 
introduction  of  general  politics.  But  even  in  this  respect  local 
journalism  is  losing  its  importance.  An  article  on  a  borough  elec- 
tion in  any  influential  London  paper  has,  as  a  rule,  more  effect  in  the 
borough  itself  than  any  number  of  home-spun  leaders.  This  may  be 
due  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  editors  of  newspapers,  like  other  pro- 
phets, have  not  so  much  honour  in  their  own  country  as  they  find 
abroad ;  but  it  is  mainly  owing  to  the  simple  truth  that  even  in  tho 
country,  newspaper  readers  look  to  London  as  the  one  market  for  tho 
supply  of  political  ideas. 

It  would,  however,  be  a  complete  misapprehension  to  conclude 
from  these  observations  that  in  my  judgment  local  newspapers  are- 
being  gradually  superseded  by  their  metropolitan  contemporaries. 
The  truth  is,  their  local  importance  has  increased  in  exact  propor- 
tion to  the  decrease  in  their  imperial  influence.  I  suspect  that  most 
persons  are  unaware  how  completely  the  local  newspaper  is  a  product 
of  modern  times.  It  has  been  my  fortune  to  have  the  run  of  the  files 
of  an  old  county  newspaper  extending  far  back  into  the  last  century. 
At  its  commencement  it  'obviously  circulated  by  means  of  pedlars 
and  packmen  through  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  kingdom ; 
and  the  one  reason  why  it  seems  to  have  been  published  at  the  town 
whence  it  still  is  issued,  was  that  this  place  happened  to  be  a  central 
position  for  the  delivery  of  the  paper  over  a  very  large  district. 
Now,  up  to  the  close  of  the  century,  the  paper  to  which  I  allude 
contains  comparatively  little  local  matter  of  any  kind.     Its  pagea 
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are  filled  with  paragraphs  of  what  we  should  now  cull  general  news. 
Yon  will  find  therein  much  curious  matter  concerning  the  Conti- 
nental wars  of  England,  the  Jacobite  insurrections,  the  South  Sea 
bubble,  the  movements  of  the  Court,  the  proceedings  of  Parliament ; 
but  you  will  discover  singularly  little  reference  to  the  affairs  of  the 
county  in  which  it  appeared.  In  fact,  making  allowance  for  the 
comparatively  undeveloped  state  of  journalism,  the  news-letter  of  the 
last  century  was  much  more  like  the  Times  of  to-day  than  the  local 
journal  into  which  it  has  gradually  developed. 

It  would  be  a  curious  study,  if  my  space  would  allow  it,  to  trace 
the  alterations  which  succeeding  years  have  made  in  the  price,  size, 
and  circulation,  area,  and  contents  of  a  representative  provincial 
journal  like  the  one  I  have  in  view.  For  the  present  I  can  only  say 
that,  while  the  price  has  decreased  and  the  area  of  circulation  has 
slowly  contracted,  the  size  of  the  paper  and  the  numerical  circulation 
have  increased  with  still  greater  rapidity.  And  as  a  corollary  of  these 
two  simultaneous  changes,  the  local  matter  has  constantly  invaded 
farther  and  further  the  domain  of  the  general  matter. 

It  is  the  fashion  of  essayists  on  the  subject  of  journalism  to  dilate 
upon  the  fact  that  England  is  the  only  country  which  has  produced  a 
Times  newspaper.  I  do  not  dispute  the  justice  of  the  boast.  Quite  apart 
from  any  question  as  to  the  political  merits  or  demerits  of  that  journal, 
the  daily  production  of  such  a  mass  of  letter-press,  foreign  correspond- 
ence, law  reports,  original  matter,  and  advertisements,  is  an  extraor- 
dinary achievement  of  intellectual  and  mechanical  ingenuity ;  and  I,  like 
all  persons  connected  with  journalism,  am,  perhaps,  in  a  better  position 
than  outsiders  for  appreciating  the  true  magnitude  of  the  undertaking. 
But  yet  I  cannot  conceal  from  myself  that  other  countries  besides  our 
own  have  had  great  political  newspapers  in  many  respects  the  equal, 
in  others  possibly  the  superior,  of  the  Times  and  its  chief  London 
contemporaries.  But,  as  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  country  in  the 
world  except  England,x  which  has  a  provincial  press  that  can  even  be 
compared  with  our  own.  In  Germany,  Italy,  France,  and  America 
there  is  scarcely  a  town  without  its  local  print ;  but  these  foreign  pro- 
vincial papers  are  almost  invariably  broad  sheets,  intended  to  supply 
the  district  with  general  political  news ;  they  are  not  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word  local  papers. 

It  would  be  worth  the  while  of  anybody  who  has  never  had  his 
attention  directed  to  the  subject  before,  to  take  up  a  successful 
English  provincial  journal  and  examine  for  himself  its  table  of  con- 
tents. Dull  as  &  country  life  may  seem  to  the  dwellers  in  great 
capitals,  it  is  yet  in  itself  a  very  active  and  busy  one.  Besides  the 
regular  Assizes,  there  are  the  Quarter  Sessions  and  Petty  Sessions. 
Besides  this,  there  are  constant  meetings  of  borough  and  local 
magistrates,  County  Court  and  Bankruptcy  Court  sittings,  Corpo- 
ration Councils,   Highway  Boards,   Vestries,   and  so   on, — at   one 
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and  all  of  which  proceedings  take  place,  and  speeches  are  delivered, 
which  require  to  he  fully  reported.  Then,  too,  there  is  a  never- 
failing  recurrence  of  benefit  club  gatherings,  school  treats,  comxne- 
aeration  services  in  church  and  chapel,  the  narrative  of  which  is 
expected  to  appear  in  the  local  papers.  Every  day  of  the  week 
k  appropriated  to  one  or  more  important  markets,  the  quotation 
of  whose  prices  is  a  matter  of  imperative  importance.  The  pro- 
ceedings of  local  grandees  and  county  magnates  cannot  be  passed 
over  unnoticed ;  and  last,  though  not  least,  every  town  and  village 
has  its  weekly  chapter  of  incidents,  too  grave  to  be  omitted  from  a 
local  record.  To  the  outer  world,  to  whom  Little  Pedlington  is  a 
name  only,  it  may  seem  a  matter  of  absolute  indifference  to  learn 
that  there  has  been  a  fire  on  Farmer  Brown's  premises ;  that  the 
wife  of  John  Snooks,  labourer,  has  had  twins  three  times  in  succes- 
sion; that  the  locality  has  just  been  visited  by  those  well-known 
purveyors  of  provincial  recreation, — the  Sisters  Sophia  and  Anne ;  or 
that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wordy  delivered  an  impressive  discourse  in  aid  of 
the  building  fund  of  Bethel  Chapel.  But  for  people  who  live  in 
Pedlington  such  things  possess  a  real  interest,  and  any  paper  which 
seeks  to  represent  Pedlington  must  give  them  their  due  recital. 

In  thus  furnishing  a  weekly  or  daily  narrative  of  everything  great 
or  small  which  takes  place  within  its  own  area,  the  provincial  press 
discharges  a  most  useful  and  important  duty.  It  may  be  said, — and 
I  think  not  without  truth, — that  the  provincial  life  of  England  is 
somewhat  narrow  in  spirit,  and  that  it  might  be  better  if  our  average 
country  folk  thought  more  of  general  interests  than  of  purely  local 
ones.  But  the  very  selfishness, — to  use  the  word  in  no  offensive 
sense, — of  ordinary  English  provincialism  renders  it  doubly  important 
that  the  agency  of  publicity  should  be  brought  to  bear  upon  it. 
Every  now  and  then,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Farnham  Workhouse,  the 
attention  of  the  metropolitan  press  is  called  to  some  gross  local 
abase;  and  a  few  sensation  leaders  are  indicted  against  it,  with 
more  or  less, — generally  the  latter, — of  permanent  result.  But, 
practically,  the  administration  of  local  justice,  of  poor-law  relief, 
of  parochial  tuition;  in  fact,  the  exercise  of  all  the  manifold 
functions  of  local  self-government,  are  necessarily  left  uncriticised 
by  the  imperial  newspapers  of  England.  Yet  the  action  of  county 
magistrates,  of  boards  of  guardians,  of  town  councils,  of  parochial 
vestries,  affects  the  well-being,  health,  and  happiness  of  vast 
portions  of  our  fellow-countrymen  ;  and  this  action  would  be 
almost  unfettered  if  it  were  not  for  the  supervision  exercised  by 
journals  exclusively  devoted  to  local  topics.  On  the  whole,  I  believe 
honestly,  that  the  men  who  conduct  our  local  administration  desire 
to  act  fairly  by  their  neighbours;  but,  notwithstanding  this,  the 
■neunt  of  injustice,  oppression,  jobbery,  and  even  cruelty  practised 
tf  local  authorities,  is  not  pleasant  to  think  of,  and  that  amount 
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would  be  a  hundredfold  greater  if  it  were  not  for  the  knowledge  that 
all  their  proceedings  will  be  duly  recorded  and  criticised  in  the  local 
press. 

This  duty  of  acting  as  a  local  chronicle  is,  I  conceive,  the  chief 
function  of  provincial  journalism.  A  paper  like  the  Scotsman,  which 
has  a  wire  of  its  own,  connecting  its  office  with  the  metropolis, 
and  which  receives  independent  telegrams  from  abroad,  would  doubt- 
less object  strongly  to  such  a  definition  of  its  functions  as  the  one  I 
have  just  laid  down.  My  answer  is,  that  the  Scotsman,  and  other 
papers  of  the  same  class,  are  hardly  as  yet  to  be  described  as  provincial 
journals.  Gradually,  unless  I  am  mistaken,  they  are  becoming  more 
provincial,  and  are  therefore  conforming  more  closely  to  the  category 
of  duties  which  I  have  assigned  to  the  local  press.  It  will  be  found,  on 
examination,  that  the  amount  of  space  and  attention  these  journals 
devote  to  the  affairs  of  their  own  locality  is  already  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  that  which  London  newspapers  devote  to  the  affairs  of  the 
metropolis.  In  so  far  they  are  provincial ;  but  yet  I  should  hardly 
describe  them  as  provincial  journals.  Now  it  seems  to  me  that,  with 
very  rare  exceptions,  the  true  local  press  of  the  United  Kingdom  does 
discharge  the  special  function  I  have  assigned  to  it  honestly  and  well. 
To  "  chronicle  small  beer  "  is  by  no  means  an  easy  duty.  The  beer  is 
often  very  small ;  and  the  temptation  to  make  gallons  out  of  gills  is 
very  great  indeed.  In  justice  to  provincial  journalists,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  the  chronique  locale,  as  the  French  would  say, 
is  not  conducted  by  the  editor  or  even  by  the  regular  reporters  of  the 
journal.  Every  provincial  paper  has  a  staff  of  correspondents  resident 
in  the  towns  and  villages  through  which  the  paper  circulates.  These 
contributors  are  naturally  not  persons  of  much  education ;  their  salary 
is  extremely  small,  and,  as  a  rule,  their  chief  remuneration  consists 
in  the  importance  attaching  to  being  the  reporter  of  the  local  Thun- 
derer. The  correspondence  which  these  contributors  furnish  is  often 
very  trying  to  editorial  patience.  The  art  of  telling  a  fact  simply  is 
one  which  seems  unknown  amidst  half-educated  writers ;  and  any 
event,  however  trivial,  is  described  by  them  with  all  the  glories  of 
hyperbolical  periphrasis.  A  statement  that  the  school- children  of  a 
village  had  been  entertained  to  tea  at  the  Vicarage  is  always  ushered 
in  by  an  allusion  to  Sol  having  shone  beneficently  on  the  gay  and 
festive  scene,  and  finishes  with  a  statement  that  the  juveniles,  having 
been  regaled  with  a  profusion  of  edibles  and  potables,  displayed 
their  gratitude  towards  their  bounteous  benefactors  by  singing  the 
Hundredth  Psalm  with  a  fervour  which  spoke  volumes  for  their  lungs, 
as  well  as  their  religious  training.  So  it  is  with  almost  all  local 
correspondence.  The  adjectives  outnumber  the  substantives  in  a 
terrible  proportion ;  the  sentences  are  long,  and  the  sense  contained 
in  them  inversely  short. 

The  great  advantage,  in  fact,  possessed  by  metropolitan  over  pro- 
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vincial  papers  is  in  the  sub-editing.  Everybody  connected  with 
a  London  paper  knows  how  to  write  a  paragraph.  But  with  the 
exception  of  the  editor  and  the  reporters  there  is  generally  nobody 
attached  to  a  provincial  paper  who  can  write  grammatically ;  and  in 
many  cases  the  reporters  themselves  require  constant  correction  at 
the  hands  of  the  editor.  It  is  not  perhaps  unjust  that  the  newspaper 
should  bear  the  responsibility  of  the  blunders  or  bad  taste  of  its 
subordinate  employes.  But  yet  any  one  acquainted  with  the  practical 
working  of  a  provincial  journal  will  make  great  allowance  for  occa- 
sional lapses  into  the  pseudo-Johnsonian  style  in  which  Pott  of  the 
Eatanswill  Gazette  described  the  festivities  at  Mrs.  Leo  Hunter's. 
Unless  you  know  what  a  team  a  provincial  editor  has  to  drive  you 
can  hardly  appreciate  his  skill  in  not  running  off  the  road  fre- 
quently, or  not  getting  often  bespattered  with  mud.  For  obvious 
reasons  very  few  persons  read  more  than  one  provincial  news- 
paper, and  therefore  the  number  of  persons  who  are  able  to  form 
any  judgment  of  the  general  character  of  the  country  press  is 
extremely  limited.  Judging  from  what  I  know  of  it,  I  should  say  it 
is  singularly  honest,  very  free  from  gross  personalities,  and  conducted 
with  considerable  ability.  This  is  the  more  remarkable  because  the 
editors  are  very  much  exposed  to  corrupt  influences,  and  occupy 
positions  which  hold  out  little  prospect  of  future  advancement.  I  can 
only  attribute  this  circumstance  to  the  fact  that  the  provincial  editorial 
body  is  recruited  from  the  lower  classes  of  metropolitan  journalism  ; 
and  experience  has  convinced  me,  that  in  spite  of  certain  obvious 
failings,  the  sub- editorial  class  in  London  includes  amongst  its  numbers 
an  unusually  large  proportion  of  high-minded  and  honest  men.  If 
the  Eatanswill  Gazette  and  Independent  had  been  in  any  way  true 
representatives  of  local  newspapers,  the  provincial  press  would  ere 
this  have  become  an  intolerable  nuisance  to  the  community.  Hitherto, 
on  the  contrary,  the  institution  of  local  journalism  has  been  so  uniform 
a  benefit  to  the  public  that  the  magnitude  of  the  benefit  has  hardly 
been  appreciated  at  its  full  weight  and  value. 


A  BOAR-HUNT  IN  BURGUNDY. 


In  the  autumn  of  18 — ,  whilst  staying  with  a  friend  in  Paris,  I  receivoil 
an  intimation  from  Savrelotte  that  the  Comte  du  Yeslay  was  about 
to  hunt  the  wild-boar  in  the  western  forests  of  the  Aube.  My  corre- 
spondent informed  me  the  meet  was  urgent,  as  a  troop  of  wild  boars 
had  crossed  the  plains  from  Central  Burgundy,  and  wore  ravaging  tho 
standing  crops.  The  news  to  me  was  quite  unexpected,  and  I  was 
unprepared  with  hunting  accoutrements  of  any  kind.  The  oppor- 
tunity was  one,  nevertheless,  which  might  not  soon  recur,  and  I 
therefore  resolved,  though  at  some  cost  of  convenience,  to  accept  the 
invitation  which  had  been  got  for  me  from  the  Count  himself ;  and  I 
prepared  accordingly  to  start  for  Troyes  without  delay. 

At  Troyes  I  found  a  friend  waiting  for  me,  with  two  gentlemen 
from  Arras,  to  whom  he  introduced  me  as  fellow- sportsmen.  We 
thereupon  commenced  acquaintance  by  breakfasting  together  at  the 
Hotel  des  Trois  Matous,  and  we  then  started  for  Clairvaux,  all  four 
together,  in  a  double  chaise  de  poste  with  three  horses.  At  Clairvaux 
we  were  just  in  time  to  secure  the  only  chambers  left  empty  in  the 
village  inn.  Other  groups,  arriving  behind  us,  were  compelled  to 
bargain  for  shelter  in  private  cottages.  Our  own  chambers  were  such 
in  name  only,  the  two  gentlemen  from  Arras  having  an  attic  harness- 
room,  and  my  friend  and  self  the  corner  of  an  old  hay-loft,  in  which 
we  managed  to  sleep  soundly  in  spite  of  the  mice. 

The  court-yard  and  offices  were  occupied  with  the  Count's  meutc, 
which  consisted  of  a  hundred  and  eighteen  dogs,  including  two  couple 
of  greyhounds,  five  limiers  or  bloodhounds,  and  three  so-called  boar* 
hounds.  These  latter  are  extremely  rare,  and  are  said  to  possess 
particular  acuteness  in  tracking  boars.  In  form  they  resemble  beagles, 
but  are  as  large  as  mastiffs ;  their  colour  is  black  and  tan,  and  they 
have  ears  of  a  prodigious  length ;  they  stand  less  high  than  blood- 
hounds, but  have  more  capacious  chests  and  stronger  legs.  This 
species  is  probably  the  segusiare  mentioned  in  the  old  laws  of  tho 
Burgundian  Parliament  as  the  segutium,  or  boarhound,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  voltrahum  or  greyhound,  and  the  petrunculum  or 
lurcher.  The  stench  arising  from  this  assemblage  of  dogs  was  atro- 
cious, and  we  were  glad  to  keep  it  from  the  house  by  closing  the  back 
windows.  The  landlady  complained  much  of  it,  and  considered  that  the 
Count,  before  taking  her  premises,  ought  to  have  warned  her  of  the 
consequences  of  accommodating  dogs.     She  told  us,  however,  for  our 
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consolation,  that  people  soon  got  used  to  the  inconvenience,  and 
invited  us  to  remark  that  the  valets  de  meute  and  under-piquenro 
were  not  only  insensible  to  the  odour,  bat  took  their  meals  in  the 
very  midst  of  it.  She  told  ns  farther,  from  her  own  knowledge,  that 
the  stench  from  dogs  was  not  so  bad  as  that  arising  from  a  basse  cour 
de  canards,  or  fattening  park  for  ducks. 

On  entering  the  inn,  the  first  object  which  met  my  sight  was  a  huge 
wild  boar  which  had  been  killed  the  previous  day.  I  examined  it 
with  cariosity,  and  was  unable,  on  feeling  the  solidity  of  its  tasks, 
to  forbear  the  reflection  that  the  wild  boar  in  close  quarters  most  be  a 
dangerous  and  worthy  foe.  By  the  side  of  the  boar  lay  a  marcassin, 
or  wild  sucking  pig,  which  had  been  taken  alive,  and  killed  by  the 
Count's  orders.  The  marcassin  is  a  pretty  little  animal,  covered  with 
close  tawny  hair,  and  marked  with  horizontal  stripes,  something 
after  the  manner  of  the  Barbary  squirrel. 

The  next  morning,  at  daybreak,  the  hunters  assembled  at  the  sound 
of  the  horn,  but  on  consultation,  on  the  reports  of  the  night-scouts, 
the  Count  decided  the  turn-out  of  the  pack  should  not  take  place  that 
day.  An  old  solitary  had  been  traced  to  a  bauge,  or  lair,  in  a  small 
section  of  the  wood  preserve,  abutting  on  plains  and  meadows,  and 
divided  by  the  public  road  from  the  main  forest  of  Modrelotte ;  and  as 
the  locality  was  near  the  village,  and  the  battue  not  likely  to  be  an 
operation  of  any  length,  the  hunt  was  postponed  till  after  breakfast. 
At  one  o'clock  the  huntsmen  surrounded  the  preserve,  armed  with 
spears  and  carbines ;  the  three  bloodhounds  were  the  only  dogs 
employed,  and  these  were  put  into  the  wood  successively,  at  intervals 
of  fifteen  minutes.  The  Count,  who  had  lent  me  a  double  carbine . 
and  a  complete  equipment,  by  way  of  further  obliging  me,  had  assigned 
me  a  post  within  the  cover  from  which  I  could  get  a  sight  of  the  boar 
on  his  first  emerging  from  the  lair.  All  was  now  attention ;  each 
gunner  shouldered  his  piece  and  held  his  breath,  for  the  dogs  had  all 
three  given  tongue  together,  and  no  one  could  be  sure  at  what  point 
the  game  would  break  the  cover ;  but  after  some  hours  of  fruitless 
wateMng  the  hunt  turned  out  an  entire  failure.  The  boar  was  gone, 
and  the  only  game  started  was  a  wretched  fox,  which  was  fired  at  and 

^ed  by  one  of  the  piqueurs.  The  same  piqueur  shortly  afterwards 
gwe  proof  of  more  skill.  On  the  road  homewards  a  fine  marten  was 
observed  to  rim  up  n  tall  ir^:,  where  it  sat  watching  the  huntsmen 
from  the  top  branches,  with  only  its  head  visible;  the  piqueur  levelled 
\m  carbine,  and,  after  steadily  aiming  at  the  animal  for  about  thirty 
wconds,  brought  it  down  headlong  with  a  bullet  through  its  skulL 

exfc  day,  in  lieu  of  hounds,  the  Count  appointed  to  hunt  with  a 

pack  of  3ihouug  thieves.     At  a  distance  of  about  a  league  and  a  half 

nna  Ghurvacx   b  a  Government  reformatory  for  juvenile   felons. 

n?se  interesting  youths  arc  employed  in  husbandry  and  domestic 
«rvice  ;  they  lend  quiet  lives,  wear  grey  uniforms,  and  resemble 
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a  flock  of  birds  when  seen  at  work  on  the  hills  from  a  long  distance. 
By  leave  of  tie  authorities,  these  boys  are  occasionally  employed 
in  hunting  boars,  not  as  pastime,  hut  by  way  of  aiding  in  a  work  of 
extreme  public  utility.  Each  boy  is  provided  with  a  "creke,"  a 
simple  contrivance  composed  of  two  bits  of  wood  tied  together,  one 
plain  and  the  other  notched,  and  which  produce  a  sound,  when  rubbed 
together,  resembling  the  word,  "krake."  On  arriving  at  the  model 
farm  which  is  attached  to  the  reformatory,  we  found  the  whole  gang 
drawn  up  to  receive  us  in  the  court- yard.  On  our  entering  the 
gates,  at  a  signal  from  the  overseer,  they  set  up  a  simultaneous  about 
in  honour  of  Monsieur  lc  Comtc  ct  sea  digues  confreres,  and  then 
immediately  commenced  an  air  upon  tbe  crekes,  with  which  they  tore 
our  ears,  until  we  all  got  safe  into  the  farm  kitchen. 

Here  the  Count  had  had  prepared  for  na  a  substantial  breakfast, 
Beef  was  the  chief  provision,  bnt  other  meats  were  not  wanting. 
Fried  potatoes  and  haricot  beans  were  piled  in  heaps  upon  hot  iron 
trays,  and  cheese  and  jam  were  served  in  profusion  to  those  who 
preferred  breakfasting  without  meat.  The  wine  was  excellent,  and 
the  guests  were  urged  to  be  convivial ;  but  I  observed  that  experienced 
huntsmen  who,  last  evening;  were  willing  enough  to  dine  freely,  were 
chary  of  indulging  at  breakfast,  with  the  beat  of  the  day  before  them- 
The  Count,  especially,  took  only  a  little  cold  beef  with  bread  and  water. 
One  thing,  to  my  taste,  completely  maTrcd  the  entertainment ;  the 
doors  and  windows  were  open  to  their  full  width,  and  from  the  out- 
side the  little  grey  prisoners  were  able  to  observe  us  eating  and 
drinking.  This  quite  spoilt  my  appetite ;  I  felt  conscious  of  adding  a 
pang  to  their  punishment  by  each  mouthful  I  swallowed,  and  I  was  infi- 
nitely relieved  when  the  summons  arrived  to  assemble  for  the  final  meet. 

At  eleven  o'clock  we  started  for  Yire-aux-Tayaux,  where  we  were 
joined  by  the  sous*prefet  of  the  department,  and  a  number  of  the 
neighbouring  proprietors.  Most  of  those  gentry  wore  blouses,  over 
which  they  slung  their  guns  and  pouches,  and  it  struck  me  they 
looked  more  sportsman-like  in  this  becoming  dress  than  the  brethren 
from  Paris,  with  their  correct  and  costly  equipments. 

At  twelve,  all  parties  were  assembled,  and  the  Count,  as  master 
of  the  hunt,  addressed  the  meet  as  follows  :■ — u  Gentlemen,  we  are 
met  hero  to-day  on  a  sen-ice  of  some  danger,  but  at  the  same 
time,  of  great  local  importance.  The  fields  of  our  neighbours  are 
being  ravaged  by  wild  boars,  and  more  than  one  farmer  has  lost 
through  these  animals  his  entire  share  of  the  autumn  crops.  Our 
business,  then,  is  to  destroy  the  wild  boar,  ami  also,  as  not  less 
enemies  of  our  friend  the  farmer,  the  fox  and  the  wolf.  Other 
game  we  hold  sacred,  the  chasse  being  not  yet  opened,  and  our 
power  to  use  fire-arms  being  in  virtue  of  a  delegation  from  the 
prefet  for  this  special  purpose.  There  may  be  some  anion  get  t  yott, 
gentlemen ,  to  whom  the  exorcise  of  boar- hunting  may  I     new ;    to 
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such  I  recommend  not  only  the  use  of  all  their  presence  of  mind,  bnt 
also  much  caution.  Should  any  of  you  wound  a  wild  boar  without 
disabling  it,  the  wisest  measure  would  be  to  spring  nimbly  into  the 
nearest  tree.  The  boar  turns  invariably  on  its  assailant,  and  I  have 
known  more  than  one  incautious  huntsman  gored  to  death  by  a  boar 
which  he  had  supposed  to  be  lying  powerless.  One  word  more, 
gentlemen,  before  dispersing.  You  will,  I  hope,  be  careful  not  to 
fire  where  you  cannot  be  sure  your  ball  has  free  passage  beyond  the 
object  it  may  miss.  Remember  that  a  bullet  carries  death  to  a  man 
more  easily  than  to  a  boar.  I  am  an  old  huntsman,  and  have  seen 
a  day's  sport  on  two  occasions  brought  to  an  end  suddenly  by  the 
death  of  a  companion,  shot  by  an  incautious  neighbour.  Gentlemen, 
I  am  delighted  to  meet  you.  May  we  be  all  in  God's  keeping,  and 
may  we  reassemble  in  the  evening,  with  trophies  to  attest  our  skill." 

At  the  close  of  this  harangue  we  proceeded  in  order  to  the  cover. 
The  little  grey  boys  went  in  front,  and  the  huntsmen  followed,  five 
abreast.  The  cover  was  a  vast  copse  on  sloping  ground,  intersected 
by  a  single  path,  and  divided  from  the  main  forest  by  the  bed  of  a 
torrent,  impetuous  in  winter,  but  in  summer  completely  dry.  Here 
we  were  posted  by  the  Count,  and  received  our  final  instructions. 
The  boys  were  then  sent  into  the  cover,  and  the  hunt  commenced. 
Presently  the  wood  became  alive  with  noise ;  the  little  urchins  scoured 
the  cover  right  and  left,  their  sharp  voices  contrasting  strangely  with 
the  dry  odd  sound  of  the  crekes.  "  Ohe  la,  le  v'la,  krake,  krake." 
"Bouge  done,  bouge  done,  krake,  krake."  "  0  la  la,  krake,  krake." 
"Hola,  hist,  ist,  krake,  krake."  On  all  sides  the  rabbits  and  roebucks 
bolted  from  the  cover,  and  at  every  moment  I  expected  to  hear  the 
exciting  cry,  "  a  vous  le  sanglier;"  but  I  was  doomed  again  to  be 
disappointed;  after  an  hour  and  a  half  of  tumult,  the  copse  was 
declared  to  be  beaten,  and  the  game  to  have  left  the  cover.  Not  a 
single  boar  had  been  seen,  and  the  hunt  was  once  more  a  failure. 
It  was  now  three  o'clock,  and  we  had  three  hours  disposable  before 
dinner.  One  gentleman  proposed  that  we  should  wile ,  away  the  in- 
terval with  a  game  of  leap-frog ;  but  another  suggested  the  baton, 
which  was  adopted  in  preference  by  a  large  majority. 

Before  beginning,  the  Count  addressed  a  few  words  of  encourage- 
ment to  the  little  grey  boys.  He  then  dismissed  them  with  a  smile 
of  benevolence,  after  giving  to  each  a  small  piece  of  silver,  which 
he  requested  the  overseer  to  get  leave  to  lay  out  for  their  enter- 
tainment the  following  Sunday.  No  sooner,  however,  had  the  pri- 
wnm  tamed  their  backs,  than  the  Count  discovered  he  had  missed 

ia  golden  pencil-cage.  Then. upon,  without  a  word  of  suspicion,  he 
stepped  forward  and  requested  the  gang  to  halt.  "Young  gentlemen," 
«ud  be,  •■  before  you  depart,  we  should  like  to  see  you  go  through 
your  exorcises.     Now,  draw  up  in  a  line,  and  eyes  right." 

11  Are  they  to  drill,  sir  ?  "  inquired  the  overseer. 
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"Presently,"  replied  the  Count;  "we  want  first  to  try  a  new 
movement.  Now,  young  gentlemen,  lift  both  arms  together  above 
your  heads  as  high  as  you  can ; — that's  right ; — now  then,  clasp  your 
hands  tightly  over  your  heads  until  I  tell  you  to  jump."  The  boys 
obeyed,  and  the  Count  then  directing  the  company  to  observe  that 
none  of  them  changed  position,  exclaimed  aloud,  "  Some  one  has 
robbed  me  of  my  pencil-case  I "  In  an  instant,  one  of  the  urchins 
unclasped  his  hands,  and  instinctively  carried  one  of  them  to  his 
jacket,  and  at  the  same  moment  the  Count  pounced  on  him,  plunged 
his  hand  into  his  pocket,  and  pulled  out  the  lost  pencil-case.  It 
turned  out  the  youth  was  a  Parisian  pick-pocket,  convicted  of  a 
second  offence  before  his  thirteenth  year,  and  reconvicted  at  Troyes 
within  six  days  of  his  last  release.  He  had  been  since  at  the 
reformatory  for  several  months,  and  was  not  yet  fifteen. 

This  unpleasant  scene  over,  the  company  turned  their  undivided 
attention  to  the  baton.  This  game,  for  the  aimless  dangers 
encountered  in  playing  it,  is  worthy  of  the  peasants  of  Brittany. 
It  is  nevertheless  amusing  enough  to  a  certain  class  of  spectators. 
Two  stakes,  of  unequal  length,  are  fixed  upright  in  the  ground,  at 
a  distance  from  one  another  of  about  twenty  paces,  and  on  the  taller 
one  is  placed  a  hat  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  easily  lifted  off  by 
a  stick  thrust  inside  it.  The  performer  then  holds  his  nose  with  one 
hand,  and  placing  the  other  on  the  top  of  the  short  stake,  leans  on 
it  with  his  forehead,  and  in  this  embarrassed  position  walks  round 
it  three  times,  still  keeping  his  nose  pinched,  and  stooping  his  fore- 
head to  the  stake.  After  the  third  round,  he  raises  his  head,  pulls 
up  the  stake,  and  endeavours  to  walk  to  the  hat,  and  thrust  the  stake 
inside  it.  But  before  taking  two  steps,  he  usually  swerves  aside, 
reels  for  an  instant,  and  then  rolls  over  insensible.  Out  of  fifteen 
men  who  tried  it,  myself  included,  one  only  had  strength  to  keep 
his  head,  and  totter  to  the  hat  without  a  tumble.  Nothing  can  be 
more  silly  than  such  a  performance ;  the  act  of  lowering  the  head 
to  the  knees  of  itself  creates  a  tendency  to  dizziness,  and  when  to 
that  is  added* the  stoppage  of  the  nose,  and  the  giddy  motion  of  going 
round,  the  effect  is  that  the  blood  cannot  recover  its  freedom  without 
convulsing  the  senses. 

On  returning  to  the  inn,  I  found  a  letter  from  Paris,  limiting  my 
stay  at  Clairvaux  to  one  day  more.  I  had,  consequently,  only  a  single 
chance  left  of  encountering  a  wild  boar.  On  learning  this,  the  Count 
obligingly  fixed  for  the  next  day  the  chasse  en  grand,  which  had  been 
intended  for  the  day  following.  He  accordingly  gave  his  orders  for 
scouting  the  ground  the  same  night,  and  he  afterwards  decided  on 
joining  the  scouts  himself.  For  this  purpose,  when  the  other  guests 
were  lighting  their  cigars,  or  sipping  their  gloria  after  dinner,  the 
Count  left  the  inn  to  pass  the  night  in  the  forest,  pour  faire  le  bois ; 
and  I  was  informed  that  he  frequently  indulges  in  this  rude  branch 
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of  professional  kunting.  At  three  next  morning,  all  was  tumult 
and  bustle  in  the  court-yard,  and  two  hours  afterwards  we  sallied 
forth  on  horseback  from  the  village,  to  the  sound  of  the  horn,  to 
Met  the  Count  and  his  companions  at  the  rendezvous  for  breakfast. 
Behind  us  came  a  light  spring-cart,  containing  the  provisions  and  the 
Count's  equipment.  By  seven,  according  to  appointment,  we  reached 
the  lisiere  du  bois,  where  we  observed  a  long  stick  planted  in  the 
ground  with  a  strip  of  paper  inserted  in  a  slit  at  the  top  of  it ;  this 
nag  a  note  from  the  Count,  informing  us  that  we  were  not  to  expect 
aim  till  eight,  and  stating  he  had  despatched  an  estafette  to  the  village 
to  postpone  the  departure  of  the  dogs.  Punctually  at  eight  the 
Count  arrived,  drenched  with  dew,  and  his  hair  and  face  all  bloody. 
He,  however,  quieted  our  fears  before  we  had  time  to  express  them, 
by  simply  stating  he  had  received  a  scratch  in  scouting  a  bramble 
cover,  and  he  added  the  welcome  news  that  there  were  three  magni- 
ficent boars  in  the  grande  enceinte  du  Luz.  Meanwhile  the  rangers 
backed  the  cart  into  the  lisiere,  and  spreading  on  the  ground  a  clean 
sheet,  produced,  first,  a  mysterious  black  box  with  brass  mountings, 
■ad  afterwards  a  carpet-stool  and  two  stone  bottles. 

The  Count  then  begged  we  would  excuse  him  whilst  he  performed 
his  morning  toilette,  and  pulling  off  his  wet  clothes,  he  forthwith 
enveloped  his  person  in  a  white  peignoir,  sat  himself  down  on  a  stool, 
and  was  shaved.    He  then  gave  orders  for  preparing  breakfast,  and  two 
huge  baskets  were  forthwith  lifted  from  the  cart  and  placed  upon  the 
ground.     One  of  these  contained  bottles  of  generous  wine  and  large 
jars  of  water,  and  the  other,  by  far  the  larger  of  the  two,  was  entirely 
filled  with  bread.     The  meat  was  packed  apart  in  white  napkins,  and 
consisted  exclusively  of  cold  boiled  beef  and  larded  bullock's  liver. 
There  were  also  baskets  of  salad  and  hard-boiled  eggs.     The  dogs 
md  piqueurs  now  appeared  in  sight  on  the  brow  of  the  hill  behind 
as,  and  a  few  minutes  later  the  gathering  was  complete.     The  horses 
irere  then  tied  up  to  the  trees  and  shrubs  around  the  lisiere,  the 
hounds  coupled  together,  and  the  huntsmen  of  every  degree  invited 
by  the  Count  to  help  themselves  without  ceremony  from  the  contents 
of  iLt!  tm  \  l *  1 1  i .  1 1  g  1 1  tn\  e  r .     I  ne  v  a  r  remember  feeling  more  hungry  than 
1  did  that  morning,  but  though  I  ate  long  and  with  great  diligence, 
ay  share  of  food  anion  nU-<l  to  u  mere  trifle  when  compared  with  the 
normoufi  ration  allotted   to  himself  by  each  one  of  the  scouts  and 
t».     These  hungry  fellowB  helped  themselves  to  the  beef  and 
it  by  pounds  at  a  time,  t\\n\  they  appeared  to   me  to  bolt  it  like 
tuny  famished  cormorants.    They  demolished  bread  in  proportion, 
irpt  themselves  from  choking  by  swallowing  repeated  draughts  of 
\  water,     I  must  noL  forget  to  remark  that,  contrary  to  my 
fctmd  the  larded  bullock's  liver  extremely  good.   Break- 
er disposed  of,  attention  was  turned  with  fresh  interest  to  the 
i  of  the  day.     The  horses  were  unfastened  and  re- 
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girthed,  the  dogs  brought  tip  by  the  pique urs,  and  the  cart  sent  back 
empty  to  the  village,  the  remains  of  the  provisions  being  left  to  a  dozen 
of  idle  paupers  who  had  followed  from  the  village  on  purpose. 

The  Count's  instructions  for  the  day  were  of  a  general  nature,  and 
very  brief,  and  at  half-past  nine  the  whole  assemblage  put  itself  in 
movement,  en  route  for  the  grande  enceinte  du  Luz.  At  ten  o'clock 
we  reached  the  cover,  which  was  a  vast  and  stately  wood,  forming  in 
reality  a  part  of  the  main  forest,  but  denned  in  the  cadastral  chart 
by  imaginary  lines  as  appertaining  in  right  of  manor  to  the  barony  of 
the  Luz.  The  deep  bay  of  the  bloodhounds  soon  told  us  what  we  most 
desired  to  know, — namely,  that  the  game  had  kept  the  cover ;  and 
shortly  afterwards  the  enlivening  cry  of  half  the  pack  broke  out  in 
eager  chorus  at  one  and  the  same  moment.  I  now  felt  sure  my 
chance  was  coming,  and  I  prepared  to  make  the  most  of  it.  I 
nevertheless  felt  something  over-anxious  for  a  professed  sportsman, 
and  I  was  more  than  once  on  the  very  point  of  discharging  my 
carbine  at  the  head  of  a  luckless  hound. 

Presently  I  heard  a  vague,  distant  rustling,  followed  by  a  quick 
snapping  of  branches,  and  at  the  same  time  a  sound,  which  I  recog- 
nised as  the  step  so  often  described  to  me  as  the  patatouf  of  the  wild 
boar.  Scarce  an  instant  after,  rapid  as  thought,  a  black  mass  bounded 
by  with  a  graceful  easy  motion,  resembling  rather  the  dancing  move- 
ment of  a  football  than  the  tearing  progress  of  a  large  animal  in  flight. 
This  was  the  wild  boar  in  person ;  but  so  different  to  what  I  had 
anticipated,  so  totally  opposite  to  the  huge,  heavy,  furious  monster 
I  expected  to  encounter,  that  I  am  compelled  to  confess  to  my  shame, 
thatl  was  lost  in  my  surprise,  and  allowed  the  boar  to  pass  without  firing 
a  shot.  My  next  thought  was  to  repair  the  loss  I  had  occasioned  by  my 
unsportsmanlike  absence  of  thought,  and  accordingly,  at  the  top  of  my 
voice,  I  hallooed,  "  a  vousle  sanglier  "  to  my  neighbour  on  the  right. 
But  my  notice  was  needless.  My  neighbour  was  a  keener  sportsman 
than  I,  and  I  learnt  from  the  report  of  his  piece  that  he  had  already 
seen  and  fired  at  the  boar.  Upon  this  I  stepped  quickly  back  into  the 
road,  where  I  was  joined  by  several  other  huntsmen  running  in  the 
same  direction.  Meanwhile  other  shots  were  fired  in  the  wood,  the 
dogs  continued  to  give  tongue,  and  we  felt  uncertain  what  was  going 
on.  Just  at  this  moment  a  boar  issued  from  the  wood  at  full  speed, 
crossed  the  road,  and  descending  a  slope  on  the  opposite  side,  dis- 
appeared from  view  behind  a  projecting  angle  of  rising  ground.  In- 
stinctively we  all  began  to  move  towards  the  spot,  when  an  old 
piqueur,  who  had  joined  us  in  the  interval,  informed  us  hastily  that 
the  boar  we  had  just  seen  was  not  the  one  the  dogs  were  in  scent  of, 
and  called  us  off  to  take  post  at  another  point.  We  followed  the 
piqueur  accordingly,  and  had  scarcely  proceeded  fifty  yards  before 
another  boar  emerged  from  the  very  alley  I  had  just  quitted,  crossed  the 
road,  and  plunged  into  the  woods  on  the  opposite  side,  followed  by  a 
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number  of  the  dogs.  Immediately  the  old  piqueur  sounded  his  horn, 
and  was  answered  by  his  fellows  from  other  parts  of  the  forest; 
gradually  the  dogs  took  np  the  scent  from  all  quarters,  and  kept 
crossing  the  road  in  small  parties,  till  at  length  the  main  body  struck 
into  the  track  together,  and  the  hunt  swept  on  in  full  cry.  I  now 
began  to  repent  that  I  had  chosen  to  hunt  on  foot,  having  dismounted 
and  sent  back  my  horse  at  the  entrance  of  the  cover.  But  the  old 
piqueur  reassured  me;  "  The  horsemen,"  he  said,  "  seldom  see  much 
more  than  their  own  horses,  and  I  want  your  honour  to  be  in  at  the 
haHali."  He  informed  me  further  that  the  boar  we  were  in  chase  of 
was  the  same  my  neighbour  had  fired  at,  that  he  had  already  killed  a 
bound,  and  was  wounded  with  a  ball  in  the  hind-quarters.  "We  were 
now  arrived  at  a  point  where  the  outline  of  the  forest  described  a 
sudden  curve,  discovering  on  one  side  a  naked  plain,  and  on  tho 
other  the  junction  of  two  tracts  of  copse  wood,  conducting  each  to 
independent  sections  of  the  main  forest.  Here  the  old  piqueur 
stopped  us.  "  Do  you  see,"  he  said,  "  that  point  projecting  beyond 
the  copse  to  the  right?  A  league  from  thence,  straight  back 
through  the  cover,  the  Count  has  two  outposts  with  a  detachment 
of  the  dogs  in  leash.  The  Count  himself  by  this  time  has  crossed 
the  line  below  the  entrance  of  the  cover,  and  if  the  boar  follows 
bis  own  track,  as  the  scouts  have  reported  it,  he  will  be  turned 
by  the  outposts,  and  have  to  cross  the  plain  at  this  point  to  avoid 
the  Count's  party  on  his  way  back  to  the  Luz.  Should  anything, 
on  the  other  hand,  occur  to  divert  his  course, — and  the  fall  of  a 
dry  stick,  or  the  croak  of  a  jay  is  quite  enough  to  do  that, — we  shall 
hear  no  more  of  him  till  we  get  back  to  supper,  for  no  haste  on  our 
parts  would  now  bring  us  up  to  the  pack.  We  may  therefore  as  well 
at  still  and  pick  the  autumn  raspberries.'' 

The  piqueur' s  words  came  true  to  the  letter.  After  an  hour's 
suspense,  beguiled  sensibly  by  the  wild  raspberries,  a  horn  sounded 
faintly  in  the  distance,  so  faintly  indeed  that  I  should  have  taken  it 
for  the  moaning  of  the  wind,  had  not  the  old  man  sprung  instantly  to 
his  feet,  and  called  on  us  to  stand  ready.  The  horn  sounded  again, 
and  this  time  nearer,  and  at  the  same  moment  we  distinctly  heard  the 
cry  of  the  pack.  "The  boar  runs  lame,"  said  the  old  man;  "the 
dogs  are  too  near  him.  Messieurs,  e'est  le  moment ;  gare  a  vous ; 
vons  pourriez  etre  decousus;  la  bete  sera  furieuse."  There  was  no 
Tmriikirtg  these  words,  nor  any  doubt  that  the  event  was  fast 
approaching.  The  cry  of  the  pack  was  incessant,  and  came  close 
ttd  thick,  showing  clearly  that  the  dogs  ran  in  a  body  and  were 
fetfariog  at  sight.  The  branches  now  began  to  snap  within  hearing, 
tfli  WO  could  see  the  thicket  wave  and  bend  over  the  passage  of  the 
kM  Bach  moment  I  expected  to  hear  the  final  crash  as  the  animal 
HEp  Wo  view  and  tore  down  everything  before  him.  I  was  destined 
*fNft  io  &*  disappointed,  and  was  consequently  once  more  taken  by 
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surprise.  There  was  no  crash  about  it.  Dense  as  it  was,  the  boar 
came  out  of  the  thicket  as  smoothly  as  an  eel,  and  it  appears  ho 
merely  snaps  and  strews  the  branches  when,  from  their  strength  or 
position,  they  impede  him  in  running  straight.  But  once  out  of  tho 
cover,  there  was  an  end  of  all  his  smoothness  ;  a  more  rugged,  gaunt, 
raging  pig  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine.  At  first  I  thought  he  had 
on  a  white  collar,  but  this  turned  out  to  be  lashing  foam.  On  ho 
came,  rapidly  enough,  but  not  with  the  bounding  step  of  the  morning. 
His  pace  was  now  forced  and  heavy,  and  his  gait  limping.  Two 
greyhounds  ran  with  him,  keeping  up  a  continued  snarling,  but  not 
attempting  to  seize  him.  On  seeing  the  greyhounds,  the  old  piqueur 
uttered  an  exclamation  of  impatience  ;  "  Those  nasty  long  dogs,"  ho 
added,  "  spoil  the  hunting;  impossible  to  fire!"  This  was  strictly 
true,  the  greyhounds  ran  on  each  side  of  the  boar  in  such  a  way  as 
to  make  it  difficult  to  fire  at  our  quarry  without  wounding  one  of  the 
dogs.  The  boar  was  by  this  time  half  across  the  plain,  and  not  a  single 
other  hound  had  yet  emerged  from  the  cover.  "  Feu  done,  quand 
uieme,"  said  tho  piqueur,  "  ce  ne  sont  quo  des  levriers  apres  tout." 
With  this  sanction  I  felt  no  hesitation,  and  levelling  my  carbine  I 
discharged  it  on  tho  boar  as  he  passed  before  me  at  a  distance  o;' 
about  forty  yards.  My  shot  took  effect,  for  the  animal  rose  instantly 
on  its  hind  legs,  and  swerving  directly  round,  came  straight  upon  us, 
followed  by  the  two  dogs.  I  had  no  second  barrel  this  day,  nor  any 
leisure  to  reload,  and  of  the  three  other  men  that  were  with  us,  only 
one  had  a  gun,  and  ho  had  fired  without  effect  the  moment  the  boar 
faced  round  in  our  direction. 

The  boar  was  now  close  on  the  piqueur,  who  stood  waiting  firm 
till  the  last  moment.  The  old  man  then  leapt  nimbly  aside,  and 
almost  touching  the  boar  with  the  muzzle  of  his  piece,  deliberately 
pulled  the  trigger.  Had  the  shot  been  fired,  no  doubt  tho  boar  would 
have  fallen,  but,  most  unhappily,  the  piece  flashed  fire,  and  the  next 
moment  I  saw  the  poor  old  man  on  the  ground,  and  we  all  rushed 
forward  to  assist  him.  The  piqueur  was  wounded,  but  rose,  never- 
theless, and  drew  his  knife  for  the  attack,  and  at  the  same  moment  a 
greyhound  seized  the  boar  by  one  of  its  ears.  The  strife  and  uproar 
became  now  general,  for  the  dogs  came  up  by  scores  at  a  time,  and 
the  boar  was  quickly  surrounded  by  the  whole  pack.  The  Count 
arrived  on  horseback  immediately  after,  followed  by  the  entire  suite, 
some  on  foot,  some  running  and  loading  their  horses,  others  mounted 
and  galloping.  Nothing  could  now  exceed  the  animation  of  tile 
scene ;  the  boar  was  hidden  from  sight  by  the  dogs,  until,  suddenly, 
he  rose  up  from  the  midst  of  them,  liko  a  mountain  rising  from  tho 
sea.  The  dogs,  however,  soon  closed  on  him  again,  and  again  h* 
rose  up  from  amon^t  thorn,  shaking  red  foam  from  his  jftwe,  Wil 
dealing  wounds  on  all  sides.  At  length  the  dogs  kept  him  down,  Mi*\ 
in  his  last  attempt  to  rise  above  them,  we  could  ju^t  see  bis  huge 
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form  heave  to  the  surface,  and  then  sink  down  exhausted.  Gradually 
his  breathing  became  oppressed  and  thick,  and  from  the  short,  quick 
back  which  it  resembled  before,  we  heard  it  approaching,  by  degrees, 
to  the  gasp  of  suffocation.  The  Count,  knife  in  hand,  stood  waiting 
for  the  expected  signal,  and,  on  judging  the  symptoms  of  strangling 
sufficiently  intense,  he  stepped  resolutely  forward,  made  his  way 
through  the  dogs,  and,  placing  the  point  of  the  blade  above  the  boar's 
shoulder,  threw  his  weight  forward,  and  buried  the  long  knife  to  the 
handle  in  the  creature's  body.  He  then  immediately  gave,  orders  to 
call  off  the  dogs.  On  this,  the  huntsmen  cracked  their  whips,  and 
dealing  furious  lashes  right  and  left,  soon  cleared  the  prostrate  carcass. 
The  dogs  then  formed,  of  their  own  accord,  a  close  semicircle  round 
the  body  at  a  respectful  distance,  and  though  they  eyed  the  dead  hoar 
with  the  most  impatient  and  eager  looks,  they  never  once  attempted 
to  break  the  line ;  such  is  their  terror  of  the  whip,  and  their  state 
of  habitual  discipline.  The  grass  around  the  boar  was  torn  up,  and 
the  ground  soaked  with  blood.  A  dog  lay  lifeless*  with  its  body  open 
and  its  bowels  protruding.  Three  others,  deemed  hopelessly  disabled, 
were  shot  by  the  Count's  order,  and  the  whole  four  were  then  buried 
on  the  spot.  The  boar  was  a  full-grown,  powerful  animal,  with 
sharp  tusks  and  terrible  fore-feet.  The  dog  now  killed,  as  well  as 
the  one  killed  in  the  forest  in  the  morning,  had  been  ripped  by  the 
creature's  tusks.  The  others  had  been  struck  down  and  belaboured 
by  its  horny  feet.  The  scene,  as  described,  occupied  scarcely  five 
minutes  from  the  arrival  of  the  Count  to  the  death  of  the  boar.  My 
first  thought,  after  saluting  the  Count,  was  to  inform  him  that  the  old 
ptqueur  was  wounded,  but  before  I  had  time  to  do  so,  a  ranger  camo 
op  to  him,  hat  in  hand,  and  requested  him  to  come  and  examine  old 
rrocope,  who  was  lying  on  the  ground  bleeding.  The  old  man,  on 
getting  up  after  being  struck  down  by  the  boar,  had  declared  he  was 
not  injured,  and  seeing  him  on  his  legs  and  preparing  to  join  in  the- 
scuffle,  I  had  for  the  moment  turned  my  attention  from  him  to  the 
exciting  scene  of  the  ballalL  But  it  appeared  he  had  fallen  imme- 
diately afterwards,  and  had  ever  since  lain  unconscious  on  the  ground. 
The  Count  appeared  displeased  that  he  had  not  been  at  once  informed 
that  a  man  was.  wounded.  He>  however*  made  no  remark,  but  pro- 
ceeded carefully  to  examine  the  patient.  Two  fearful  wounds  presented 
themselves* — one  in  the  thigh  two  inches  long,  and  another  in  the 
side,  a  little  above  the  hip,  which  latter,  though  less  long,  appeared 
to  me  the  more  deep  and  dangerous  of  the  two*  The  Count  had 
always  with  him  what  was  necessary  for  such  an  emergency,  and 
after  binding  up  the  old  man's*  wounds  and  reviving  him  with  brandy 
and  water,  he  propped  him  up  with  saddles  until  the  arrival  of  the 
cut,  which  came  from  the  village  to  bring  home  the  boar. 

Precop*  assured  us  he  felt  better,  but  he  looked  pale,  and  the  Count 
was  evidently  anxious.  On  arriving  at  the  village,  we  found  a  surgeon, 
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and  from  him  wo  learnt  that  the  Count's  apprehensions  were  by  no 
means  groundless.    The  man's  wounds  were  dangerous. 

We  were  a  large  party  at  dinner,  but  in  spite  of  the  Count's 
attempts  to  keep  us  cheerful,  wo  sat  under  a  cloud  of  gloom.  The 
entertainment  was,  nevertheless,  enjoyable,  and  the  episodes  of 
the  field  for  the  last  throe  days  provided  abundant  matter  for  con- 
versation. Wild  boar  was  served  in  several  ways.  The  marcassin 
came  up  roasted  whole  like  an  English  sucking-pig,  and  was  not 
unlike  it  in  taste,  although  less  succulent  and  somewhat  higher  in 
flavour.  Cuttings  of  boar's  flesh  followed,  both  in  steaks  and 
cutlets,  and  these  were  in  all  respects  excellent,  as  well  as  the  roasted 
loin,  which  came  up  last.  At  dessert,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
country  on  such  occasions,  the  death  of  the  wild  boar  was  celebrated 
by  various  hunting  songs  in  honour  of  St.  Hubert.  The  company 
also  drank  the  Count's  health  in  the  vin  du  pays,  a  villainous  little 
yellow  wine  that  flies  directly  to  the  head,  and  tastes  of  mouse. 
During  coflee  we  were  entertained  with  a  serenade  which  the  Count  had 
given  orders  to  the  band  of  piqucurs  to  perform  under  the  windows, 
by  way  of  surprise,  at  a  given  signal.  Accordingly,  at  half-past  nine, 
in  allusion  to  the  grand  event  of  the  day,  the  horn  sounded  the 
hallali,  which  was  followed  by  a  series  of  airs  in  succession,  from  the 
court  reveillee  down  to  the  appel  au  lapin ; 

w  Tu  as  dee  puces,  tu  as  des  puces, 
Dans  ton  habit  gris." 

The  Count's  musicians  were  skilful,  and  the  serenade  was  appropriate 
to  the  occasion.  I  was,  nevertheless,  extremely  pleased  when  it  was 
over,  for  the  open  windows,  which  let  in  the  music,  admitted  also 
the  odour  from  the  dogs.  Our  previous  parties  had  been  kept  up  till 
after  midnight,  but  on  this  occasion  we  were  in  no  mood  for  dissi- 
pation, and  we  all  retired  before  eleven.  The  last  report  of  old 
Procope  was,  that  the  doctor  apprehended  fever,  and  I  learnt  further 
from  the  landlady  that  another  medical  man  had  been  sent  for  from 
Stour,  the  nearest  village  on  the  road  to  Troyes. 

I  passed  a  sleepless  night.  I  could  not  help  accusing  myself  of 
some  inhumanity  in  not  having  ascertained  for  myself,  notwithstanding 
the  old  man's  unselfish  assertion,  what  had  really  been  his  condition. 
Once  I  thought  of  dressing  and  of  crossing  the  road  to  tender  my 
assistance  at  the  house  where  the  old  man  lay,  but  I  reflected  that 
the  Count  was  with  him,  and  possibly  two  doctors,  and  I  was  com- 
paratively a  stranger  amongst  many  persons  who  had  already  offend 
their  services.  I  feared,  therefore,  that  I  should  be  less  an  aid ' 
an  embarrassment,  and  I  endeavoured  to  compose  myself 
Towards  morning  I  rose  and  went  to  the  window, — for  1 1 
a  room  in  the  front  of  the  inn.  The  first  thing  that  met  1 
had  indeed  a  sorrowful  significance.    A  priest  was  leaving  tfat  I 
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with  his  book  under  his  arm,  and  in  his  hand  a  small  black  case.  I 
dressed  hastily  and  ran  down-stairs,  where  I  found  the  priest  in  con- 
versation with  the  landlord  of  the  inn.  My  worst  fears  were  realised. 
The  priest  had  been  sent  for  professionally,  and  he  had  only  arrived 
in  time  to  see  the  old  man  die.  His  interment  took  place  the  second 
day  after  his  death,  and  as  my  summons  to  Paris  had  been  counter- 
manded by  a  letter  received  the  day  following,  I  was  enabled  to  show 
my  regard  for  the  Count  by  following  the  funeral  convoi  of  one  of  his 
oldest  and  most  respected  servants. 

A  meet  had  been  appointed  for  tho  next  day  at  St.  Bernard's  Cross, 
the  site  of  an  old  monastery  which  has  been  now  in  ruins  for  more 
than  a  century ;  but  the  melancholy  incident  of  poor  Procope's  death 
had  naturally  disturbed  the  order  of  the  Count's  arrangements,  and  a 
notice  had  been  sent  to  the  proprietors  of  the  neighbourhood,  post- 
poning tho  appointment  to  that  day  week ;  and  as  that  date  exceeded 
the  limit  of  my  extended  liberty,  I  announced  my  intention  of  leaving 
Clairvaux  the  evening  of  the  day  following.  Next  morning  I  was 
agreeably  surprised  to  find  a  straw  package,  made  up  and  labelled 
with  my  address,  containing  one  of  the  hind-quarters  of  the  boar  I 
had  assisted  in  killing ;  and  on  my  thanking  the  Count  for  this  kindly 
present,  ho  politely  assured  mo  it  was  my  acquired  right.  He  added 
iaX  the  joint  had  been  pi  import  expressly  into  boiling  water,  and 
would  now  keep  fresh  for  n  wtiefc*  At  breakfast  wild  boar  again  made 
t*  appearance,  but  this  time  it  took  the  savoury  form  of  a  dish  of 
tri|>e,  and  though  I  am  not  rtn  :ulmirer  of  such  dainties  in  general,  I 
waa  forced  to  admit  that  those  of  the  wild  boar  were  savoury  eating, 
think,  nevertheless,  I  should  have  liked  them  better  without  tho 
mta  of  Imrnt  rum, 

1  the  course  of  the  afternoon  the  Count  invited  us  to  assist  at  the 

I  which  was  about  to  take  place  in  a  large  open  meadow  adjoin- 

ie  public  way,  and  through  which  ran  a  stream  of  water,  diverted 

the  rivur  for  the  convenience  of  the  village.     In  this  part  of  the 

wmiry  the  word  "  curee  "  applies  not  only  to  the  carcass  of  a  wild 

mill,  killed  in  the  chase  and  nlmndoned  to  the  dogs  at  the  moment 

tho  death,  but  also  to  flesh  uf  any  kind  given  up  to  be  torn  and 

ragki  for  by  the  whole  pack  assembled  ;  and  in  tho  present  instance 

*!  applied  to  a  dead  horse  provided  at  the  Count's  expense.    This  was 

cond  horse  slaughtered  for  the  dogs  since  my  visit  to  Clairvaux, 

the  first  of  the  two  ufTonled  a  more  characteristic  specimen  of 

1  ties,  I  select  him  as  the  hero  of  my  description.     He 

a  poor,  old,  dene-up  grey,  led  limping  into  tho  meadow  without 

«r,  the  equarrissour  simply  hauling  him  along  by  his  ragged, 

ick.     The  rule  h  to  stun  tho  animal  first  with  tho  poll- 

!  Iheu,  at  leisure,  to  deprive  him  of  life  by  bleeding;  but  on 

&n,  with  such  a  Bpeat,  inanimate  subject,  the  equarrisseur 

to  think  the  poll -axe  superfluous,  and  contented  himself  with 
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merely  opening  a  vein  in  the  horse's  neck.  He  had  soon  reason  to 
repent  his  departure  from  the  established  practice.  It  is  the  nature 
of  the  horse  never  to  flinch  from  the  knife.  On  being  stabbed  in  a 
vital  part,  he  generally  remains  immovable  until  he  sinks  on  the  spot 
from  exhaustion  and  loss  of  blood.  The  use  of  the  poll-axe  is  there- 
fore a  mere  matter  of  humanity,  and,  had  it  been  resorted  to  in  the 
present  instance,  the  slaughterer  would  have  been  spared  a  deal  of 
bootless  trouble.  The  poor  horse  was  already  so  feeble  when  brought 
on  the  Held,  that  at  the  first  sense  of  augmented  weakness  from  tho 
bleeding  he  reeled  from  his  position,  and  staggering  down  the  slope 
towards  the  stream,  rolled  over  to  the  brink,  and  at  last  fell  right 
into  the  water.  Here  the  equarrisseur  spent  himself  in  vain  efforts 
to  dislodge  him,  and  was  at  length  compelled  to  come  on  to  the  inn 
to  implore  assistance  from  one  or  more  of  the  Counts  unoccupied 
staff.  The  Count,  however,  on  hearing  the  story,  refused  to  allow 
his  men  to  interfere,  observing  that  the  equarrisseur  ought  to  have 
used  the  poll-axe,  in  order  to  have  put  the  horse  out  of  pain  at  once, 
and  as  he  had  thought  fit  to  spare  himself  that  trouble,  he  must  take 
the  consequences.  The  man  was  therefore  obliged,  in  order  to  bo 
ready  for  the  appointment  at  three  o'clock,  to  procure  two  bullocks 
at  his  own  expense  to  draw  the  carcass  from  the  water.  Then  the 
operation  of  flaying  went  on  briskly.  On  detaching  the  skin,  tho  man 
rolled  it  up  carefully,  and  bound  it  with  a  strong  cord;  he  then 
separated  the  intestines,  and  also  the  lower  joints  of  the  legs,  atod  put 
them  into  the  water  to  soak.  The  hide,  he  informed  me,  with  the 
bones  and  hoofs,  were  his  natural  perquisites,  and  in  them  consisted 
the  most  profitable  part  of  the  transaction.  The  next  process  was  to 
cut  off  the  thighs  and  shoulder  joints.  These  were  set  apart  to  make 
soup  for  another  day, — dog-soup,  I  mean,  of  course, — leaving  the 
bare  carcass  for  the  entertainment  of  the  hounds.  During  the  progress 
of  the  work,  two  sheep-dogs  approached  timidly,  and  were  allowed  by 
the  man  to  feed  from  the  carcass  to  their  hearts'  content.  It  was  the 
Count's  order  that  such  dogs  as  chose  to  present  themselves  in  good 
time  before  the  curee,  should  be  received  hospitably ;  and  it  usually 
happened  that  one  or  two  got  scent  of  the  feast  and  arrived  at  the 
right  moment.  Punctually  at  three  o'clock  the  horn  sounded  "a  la 
curee,"  and  the  whole  pack  issued  from  the  court-yard,  preceded  by 
a  belted  piqueur  in  full  dress,  and  followed  by  two  valets  in  light- 
blue  velveteens.  In  this  order  they  crossed  the  road,  and  proceeded 
halfway  down  the  meadow,  where  the  Count  and  ourselves  were 
waiting  to  receive  them.  Here  the  dogs  were  drawn  up  into  a  wide 
semi-circle,  waiting  the  word  of  command  to  rush  forward  and  begin 
tho  carnage.  The  Count  stood  by,  watch  in  hand,  to  time  the  pause, 
which,  for  the  sake  of  discipline,  was  prolonged  to  three  minutes. 
The  carcass  lay  within  sight,  at  about  a  hundred  paces  off ;  and  during 
the  suspense  of  the  three  minutes,  the  business  of  the  dogs  was  not 
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only  not  to  break  the  line,  bat  also  to  keep  perfect  silence.  Bat  this 
was  more  than  canine  nature  was  capable  of,  except  amongst  the  veteran 
honnds.  Every  now  and  then  a  half-nttered,  impatient  bark  broke 
from  some  inexperienced  whelp,  and  was,  as  often,  visited  by  a  severe 
lash  from  the  heavy  whips  of  the  conductors.  And  such  was  the  skill  of 
these  men  in  handling  their  instruments  of  discipline  that,  though  the 
<lo£s  were  packed  together  as  closely  as  possible,  the  lash  descended 
invariably  on  the  right  individual,  and  on  him  alone.  At  length  the 
^ished-for  moment"  arrived.  "  Une  1  deux !  trois  !  et  partez  !  " 
shouted  the  head  piqueur;  and  away  swept  the  whole  swarm  of 
f  nnguinary  banqueters,  each  one  to  tear  and  gorge  in  his  own  behalf, 
and  eager  to  forestall  his  neighbours  in  the  reeking  feast. 

The  horn  now  sounded  the  retreat,  and  the  hounds  were  again 
drawn  up  in  a  long  semi-circular  Hue.  They  presented  certainly  a 
hideous  spectacle ;  their  heads  and  chests  were  smeared  with  blood, 
and  some  amongst  them  who  had  actually  got  into  the  carcass  and 
been  drawn  about  inside  it,  looked  precisely  as  if  they  had  been 
"  dipped  in  spumy  gore,"  and  in  this  state  they  would  remain  until 
next  morning  at  daybreak,  when  they  would  be  taken  by  the  valets 
to  wash  in  the  river.  The  hounds  were  now  marched  back  to  the 
kennel  in  the  same  order  in  which  they  had  quitted  it.  The  Count 
paid  the  equarrisseur  for  his  services,  and  several  persons  from  the 
village  were  already  in  attendance  to  bargain  for  the  bones  and  gar- 
bage. This  latter  part  of  the  business  was,  I  presume,  soon  settled, 
for  one  of  the  standers-by  took  to  chopping  the  skeleton  to  pieces, 
with  a  hatchet  borrowed  from  the  inn,  and  a  cart  arrived  soo  after 
to  convey  the  spoils  away. 

I  have  nothing  new  to  report  of  the  natural  history  of  the  wild 
boar.  Such  particulars  as  I  learnt  during  my  stay  at  Clairvaux  are 
pimply  corroborative  of  what  is  stated  by  authors  on  the  subject.  I 
have  no  doubt  it  is  true  that  the  wild  boar  will  feed  on  flesh  if 
pressed  by  hunger  or  bred  under  circumstances  of  carnivorous  tempta- 
tion, but  I  doubt  that  opportunities  have  occurred  for  testing  in  this 
particular  the  appetites  of  the  boars  of  Europe.  We  know,  on  the 
contrary,  that  whilst  wolves  have  issued  from  the  forest  to  feed  on 
human  corpses  fallen  in  battle,  boars  inhabiting  the  same  woods, 
though  passing  dose  to  the  scene  of  action,  have  not  turned  aside  to 
tonch  the  bodies.  And  I  can  adduce  an  instance,  of  my  own  per- 
gonal knowledge,  where  a  wild  boar,  domesticated  on  a  farm  belong- 
ing to  the  mayor  of  Clamecy-les-carpillons,  evinced  no  symptom*' 
of  the  omnivorous  propensities  of  the  common  hog. 

I  have  nevertheless,  on  the  Count's  authority,  recorded  as  proper 
to  the  boar,  a  trait  of  character  which  ought  to  redeem  his  name  for 
ever  from  the  odious  service  of  typifying  brutal  spleen.  The  coup 
<ie  boutoir,  as  you  know,  when  taken  in  its  literal  sense,  means  a 
How  unceremoniously  inflicted  by  the  snout  of  the  boar.  Figuratively, 
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it  applies  to  any  injury,  moral  or  physical,  unnecessarily  inflicted 
through  sulky,  boorish  ill-humour,  and  as  the  term  boutoir  is  used 
to  designate  exclusively  the  snout  of  the  wild  boar,  it  follows  that 
this  animal  by  common  consent,  is  the  elected  emblem  of  all  that  is 
brutal,  surly,  and  ungentle.  The  Count's  story  related  to  a  wild  sow, 
hunted  by  himself  in  one  of  his  early  campaigns,  and  was  intro- 
duced by  him  in  the  course  of  a  discussion  on  the  subject  of  the 
coup  de  boutoir  for  the  express  purpose  of  controlling  our  opinions 
bofore  we  should  conclude  irrevocably  that  boars  were  constitutionally 
incapable  of  generous  impulses.  "On  that  occasion,"  said  the 
Count,  "I  was  not  out  hunting  regularly;  I  was  merely  out 
with  my  carbine  reconnoitering  a  cover  in  which  boars  were 
reported  to  have  taken  shelter.  Towards  noon,  to  my  surprise, 
live  boars  got  up,  out  of  range,  and  crossed  into  marsh  lands  beyond 
the  Aube.  I  stood  watching  their  movements  till  the  mist  concealed 
them,  and  was  preparing  to  quit  the  cover,  when  a  half-grown  sow 
rose  close  behind  me  and  took  the  plain  towards  the  marsh  in  the 
direction  followed  by  the  boars.  I  fired  instantly  and  down  she  fell. 
I  then  drew  my  knife  and  approached  with  caution.  On  arriving 
within  a  few  paces  of  tho  spot  I  perceived  she  was  wounded  in  the 
side,  and  lay  on  her  knees  with  her  head  bent  forward  on  the  ground. 
Before,  however,  I  had  time  to  plunge  the  knife  into  her  back,  she 
rose  unexpectedly  and  made  off  with  a  staggering  pace,  but  only  to 
fall  prostrate  a  gunshot  farther  on.  I  now  considered  there  was  no 
danger,  and  going  up  to  the  animal,  I  prepared  with  confidence  to 
end  the  adventure.  It  was  here  I  learnt  that  lesson  of  which  I  have  since 
realised  the  importance  on  many  an  occasion,  namely,  to  distrust  the 
appearances  of  exhaustion  in  powerful  and  dangerous  animals.  On 
bending  over  this  apparently  dead  sow,  to  ascertain  the  precise 
whereabouts  of  her  mortal  wound,  she  started  up  suddenly,  and  deal- 
ing me  with  her  head  a  blow  on  the  mouth  which  sent  me  reeling, 
she  bolted  off  full  gallop  and  left  me  unconscious  on  the  ground.  On 
recovering  the  shock,  which  was  a  most  severe  one,  I  perceived  the 
sow  had  again  relaxed  in  her  pace,  and  I  rushed  after  her  breathing 
rage  and  vengeance.  Fortunately,  a  team  of  bullocks  had  passed  in 
the  interval,  and  diverted  her  from  the  marshes, — where  I  should 
assuredly  have  lost  her, — and  at  the  same  time  a  shepherd  and  his 
dog  had  intercepted  her  return  to  the  cover.  She  had  consequently 
struck  directly  into  the  high  road,  which  was  indeed  her  only  alter- 
native, unless  she  had  faced  round  in  defiance  of  my  drawn  and 
shining  knife.  I  had  no  time  to  re-load,  for  though  the  sow  ran 
limping,  her  pace  was  rapid  enough  to  try  my  utmost  wind,  and  I 
was  compelled  at  last  to  drop  my  piece  in  order  to  run  more  lightly. 
After  some  twenty  minutes  of  this  exercise,  a  party  of  field  labourers 
approached  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  the  sow  turned  off  imme- 
diately into  the  open  fallows.     Here  my  strength  began  to  fail,  but  I 
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still  held  on,  encouraged  by  the  sight  on  one  side  of  some  horses 
feeding,  and,  on  the  other,  of  a  straw  cottage.  These  objects 
seemed  to  prevent  the  sow  from  diverging,  and  I  was  able  to  keep 
her  in  view  for  a  long  distance  ahead.  She  had  now  decidedly  the 
best  of  it,  I  being  reduced  to  a  walking  pace  and  she  being  out  of 
sight.  Presently,  however,  I  saw  her  running  back  towards  me, 
having  been  turned,  I  presume,  by  some  object  which  I  was  too 
distant  to  perceive.  I  thought  it  was  her  intention  to  attack  me, 
instead  of  which  she  turned  off  obliquely  and  followed  an  open  cart- 
way leading  to  the  entrance  of  a  large  farm.  Here  she  began  to  run 
more  faintly  and  I  gained  upon  her  sensibly.  She  then  stopped  for 
an  instant,  but  seemed  immediately  to  recover  her  strength  and  pro- 
ceeded to  limp  on  with  fresh  courage.  Another  moment  brought  her 
to  the  farm-yard,  into  which  she  ran  without  hesitation  and  I  fol- 
lowed close  behind  her.  A  pathway  through  the  farm  led  to  low 
ground  visible  from  the  entrance.  Into  this  pathway  the  sow  struck 
forthwith,  and  you  will  imagine  my  horror  on  perceiving  right  before 
her  on  the  ground  an  infant  of  tender  years  sitting,  heedless  of  all 
peril,  alone  at  play.  The  sow  ran  straight  at  the  child,  and  I  closed 
my  eyes  in  pain  as  already  in  fancy  I  saw  it  dashed  into  the  air,  or 
killed  and  mangled  on  the  spot.  Not  so,  gentlemen.  She  took  it  up 
most  gently,  and  softly  placing  it  on  one  side,  continued  her  hopeless 
flight.  But  I  was  now  close  on  her,  and  having  become  desperate 
with  heat  and  fever,  I  sprang  on  her  downwards,  risking  all,  and 
thrust  the  knife  into  her  heart." 

"Ah,  la  pauvre  bete!  mais  je  lui  aurais  fait  grace,"  said  Henri 
Jesson,  one  of  the  guests,  who  felt  compassion  for  the  poor  sow,  so 
tender  for  a  helpless  being,  even  in  the  trying  moment  of  her  own 
extremity. 

"Etmoi,  Messieurs,"  replied  the  Count,  "qui  avais  perdu  deux 
dents  ! "  And  with  this  the  Count  raised  his  upper  lip,  and  exhibited 
the  vacant  space  once  occupied  by  two  front  teeth,  knocked  out  in 
his  collision  with  the  gentle  sow. 


CHRISTIAN  THOUGHT  EMBODIED  IN  CHRISTIAN 

ART. 


We  of  the  present  day  are  living  in  the  midst  of  a  society,  all  wliose 
laws,  habits,  and  thoughts  are,  to  a  large  degree,  based  on  the  model  of 
a  far  different  period.  It  is  very  difficult  for  us  to  realise  how  much 
we  owe,  both  of  good  and  evil,  to  the  long  predominance  of  ecclesias- 
tical influence  throughout  Europe.  We  do  not  see  how  inevitably 
our  views  concerning  our  faith  are  modified  by  the  artificial  perspec- 
tive in  which  we  have  been,  by  the  very  circumstances  of  our  birth, 
compelled  to  contemplate  them.  Our  church  histories  are  to  a  very 
large  degree,  perhaps  unconsciously,  written  under  this  influence. 
What  can  be  more  diverse  than  the  treatment  of  the  same  facts  by 
Lingard,  by  Mosheim,  and  by  Priestley?  Our  latest  and  most 
advanced  works  on  theology  are  but  the  last  ripples  of  that  great 
stream  of  Christian  speculation  which,  commencing  with  the  early 
fathers,  has  flowed  down  through  the  scholastics  of  the  middle  ages 
and  the  divines  of  the  post-reformation  period  to  our  own  times. 
Fixed  and  sharply- defined  modes  of  thought,  originating  in  the  great 
councils  of  the  Church,  have  been  gradually  forced  upon  the  whole  of 
the  Christian  world,  and  the  uniformity  which  thus  prevails  is  almost 
necessarily  attributed  to  the  apostolic  era.  The  Church  of  Rome 
gathered  all  the  spiritual  rays  of  ancient  Christianity  into  one  focus, 
whence,  as  from  a  fresh  point,  they  diverged  over  the  whole  of 
Western  Europe.  Was  the  glass  through  which  they  passed  per- 
fectly achromatic  ?  We,  living  in  the  very  midst  of  this  halo  of  light, 
can  indistinctly  perceive  the  point  whence  the  rays  diverge,  but  we  find 
it  difficult  to  realise  to  ourselves  what  was  their  condition  previous  to 
their  convergence.  We  are  thus  very  naturally  led  to  antedate  the 
period  of  their  divergence,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  authority  of 
all  the  Catholic  apostolic  teachers,  to  place  that  in  the  first  century 
which  really  belongs  to  the  fourth  or  the  fifth.  Thus  the  written 
history,  of  the  Church  is,  like  all  other  histories,  very  liable  to  be 
tinged  by  the  hues  of  the  writers'  own  opinions. 

There  exists,  however,  a  vast  collection  of  unwritten  history  of  the 
Church  which  may  surely  be  brought  forward  in  illustration  or  modi- 
fication of  many  prevailing  theories.  If  we  free  ourselves  as  far  as 
possible  from  all  preconceived  opinions,  and  leave  on  one  side  all  that 
has  been  written  on  the  subject,  it  seems  possible  that,  by  a  sort  of 
ecclesiastical  geology,  we  might  penetrate  through  the  religious  crusts 
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of  the  Church,  and  arrive  at  the  underlying  Tock.  If  we  do  this,  we 
shall  successively  pass  through  the  alluvium  of  dissent,  the  old  sea- 
shores of  the  Church  of  England  into  which  have  drifted  so  many 
fossil  specimens  not  properly  belonging  to  it,  through  the  volcanic 
period  of  the  Reformation  and  the  glacial  epoch  of  the  Church  of  the 
middle  ages,  down  to  that  primite  granite  on  which  the  whole  has 
been  gradually  deposited.  In  the  course  of  our  brief  explanation  it 
will  not  be  possible  to  assign  the  remote  causes  of  various  phenomena 
that  we  may  meet  with,  nor  to  say  why  at  one  period  there  was  a 
gradual  upheaval,  or  at  another  such  a  subsidence  that  the  groat  sea 
of  ignorance  once  more  flowed  over  the  whole  of  the  spiritual  world. 
Though  we  cannot  scientifically  point  out  what  was  the  unseen  power 
which  caused  the  lava  stream  of  the  reformers  to  burst  through  the 
rock  of  the  Church  and  give  an  entirely  new  aspect  to  the  religious 
landscape,  we  may  yet  be  able  to  trace  a  certain  continuity  of  deve- 
lopment, and  to  suggest  that  the  theory  of  natural  selection,  and  the 
adaptation  of  certain  lines  of  thought  to  the  necessities  of  particular 
ages  and  particular  peoples,  may  in  no  small  degree  account  for  some 
of  the  ultimate  results. 

The  fossil  specimens  which  we  may  hope  to  find  in  our  eccleeiastico- 
geological  survey  may  be  briefly  described  as, — monuments,  tombs, 
paintings,  frescoes,  mosaics,  medals,  coins,  sepulchral  lamps,  and 
other  things  of  a  like  nature  in  which  the  antiquarian  heart  delights. 

Through  the  alluvium  of  Protestant  dissent  we  must  pass  rapidly. 
It  is  too  recent  to  present  any  fossil  remains,  and  its  organisation  and 
structure,  though  important  and  interesting  in  the  actual  state  of 
society,  have  as  yet  contributed  nothing  original  or  distinctive  to  the 
museum  of  Christian  art.  What  little  art  may  have  been  developed 
among  the  dissenting  churches  is  merely  reproductive,  having  slight 
or  no  relation  to  their  religious  tenets,  and  being  not  unfrequently 
highly  incongruous. 

Our  irst  and  most  striking  example  is  in  the  painted  windows  of 
oar  cathedrals  and  some  of  our  older  churches,  though,  alas !  too  few 
of  these  are  left  in  their  original  condition  for  us  to  form  an  adequate 
idea  of  what  was  the  intention  and  effect  when  painted  windows  were 
not  so  much  mere  ornaments,  but  were  veritable  methods  of  instruc- 
tion. They  were  the  pictures  illustrating  the  great  book  of  the 
Church,  and,  as  narrated  in  Goethe's  pretty  story  of  St.  Joseph  the 
second,  the  light  that  passed  through  them  illuminated  many  a  mind 
that  must  otherwise  have  remained  in  darkness.  Entering  even  now 
into  those  sacred  aisles,  where  no  light  shines  that  is  not  tinged  with 
some  holy  thought, — as,  for  instance,  in  the  great  Dome  of  Cologne, 
—we  can  partially  understand  what  must  have  been  the  effect  on  the 
popular  mind  in  those  remote  days,  when  all  learning  was  confined  to 
the  clergy,  and  when  even  the  simple  arts  of  reading  and  writing  were 
looked  upon  as  something  so  mysterious  and  wonderful  as  to  endow 
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thoir  possessor  with  special  privileges.  We  con  fancy  the  yet  half- 
barbarous  peasantry  flocking  in  from  their  remote  homes,  their 
memories  still  full  of  pagan  legends,  and  their  faith  sadly  overclouded 
by  those  vague  fears  which  ignorance  so  readily  evokes,  their  concep- 
tion of  the  spiritual  world  being  something  akin  to  that  of  an  intelli- 
gent child  of  the  present  day  who  has  been  gloating  over  tho  collec- 
tions of  Dasent  and  Grimm,  and  Thorpe's  northern  mythology. 
They  enter,  then,  within  the  sacred  precincts,  and  find  themselves  in 
an  entirely  new  world.  There  in  the  great  east  window  hangs  the 
Son  of  God  upon  the  Cross, — there  the  crown  of  thorns,  the  nails, 
and  the  dropping  blood,  through  which  human  salvation  was  wrought, 
— there,  too,  the  careless  Roman  guard,  and  there  the  scoffing  Jews, 
— there,  also,  at  His  feet  was  the  Virgin  Mother,  happiest  and  gentlest 
among  women,  whose  more  merciful  spirit  might  be  approached  by 
those  whose  fears  deterred  them  from  offering  their  petitions  at  the 
altar  of  Christ.  Passing  round  the  lofty  aisles,  the  visitors  would  see 
in  succession  the  Evangelists  and  the  Apostles,  and  then  the  various 
scenes  of  our  Lord's  life  and  ministry ;  especially  would  they  find 
fully  delineated  the  life  and  the  miraculous  works  of  that  saint  to 
whom  the  church  was  specially  dedicated.  To  the  worshippers  of  those 
days  the  Church  was  full  of  mystic  lore ;  it  was  the  ever-open  book 
in  times  when  the  Bible  was  sealed.  And  its  value  as  an  educational 
instrument  can  be  measured  only  by  the  genius,  the  labour,  and  the 
wealth  which  was  spent  on  it.  A  pious  man  who  would  now  publish 
a  cheap  edition  of  some  good  book,  or  contribute  to  the  establishment 
of  a  village  school,  would  then  just  as  naturally  have  given  a  painted 
window  to  his  parish  church,  that  he  might  help  to  complete  some 
series  of  Scripture  histories,  or  have  paid  for  the  execution  of  an 
inferno  on  the  walls,  whose  horrors  should  frighten  the  evil-disposed 
into  good  behaviour, — such  a  picture  as  not  very  long  since  we  saw 
preserved  in  one  of  the  arches  over  the  chancel  of  Gloucester  Cathedral. 
If,  as  wo  have  thus  supposed  them  to  be,  the  painted  windows  and 
mural  pictures  were  originally  designed  for  the  purposes  of  instruc- 
tion, it  is  not  surprising  that  among  those  peoples  who  have  been 
only  imperfectly  brought  under  the  influence  of  Roman  civilization, 
they  should  be  found  to  take  a  very  literal  and  prosaic  view  of  both 
scripture  narratives  and  the  early  legends  of  the  Church,  and  to  be  of  a 
very  different  character  to  those  which  are  to  be  found  in  Italy.  They 
were  not  intended  to  give  wings  to  a  faith  already  aspiring  to  tho  skies ; 
but  to  supplant  German  marchen  and  English  fairy  stories  by  the  first 
elements  of  Christian  history.  As  other  methods  of  instruction  have 
become  more  attainable,  they  have  gradually  dropped  their  purely  in- 
structive character,  and  assumed  that  of  decorative  art,  till,  at  last,  they 
are  reduced  almost  to  the  level  of  ecclesiastical  upholstery,  whose  ehief 
beauty  it  is  to  look  like  something  old,  and  with  slavish  fidelity  f* 
imitate  the  quaint  and  grotesque  fancies  of  simpler  times.     Xhft 
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influence  of  national  tastes  and  habits  is  most  strikingly  apparent  in 
the  artist's  conception  of  what  the  historic  religious  picture  ought  to 
be.  The  Dutchman,  phlegmatic  as  his  own  canals,  depicts  tho  flight 
into  Egypt  under  the  disguise  of  a  fat  boor  calling,  with  his  vrow  and 
kind,  at  a  wayside  inn,  with,  for  accessories,  a  number  of  peasants 
playing  cards.  As  another  example  of  this  style  of  art,  we  may  take 
Van  Leyden's  picture  of  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist,  in  which  the 
extreme  Dutchness  of  the  scene  is  enhanced  by  the  oriental  turban  of 
the  king  being  brought  into  close  contiguity  with  the  Marie  Stuart-like 
bonnet  of  Herodias  ;  whilst  a  closely-shaven  French  poodle  growls  at 
a  cup-bea»er  in  slashed  hose,  who  is  pouring  wine  out  from  a  china 
jug  that  would  be  a  gem  in  a  collection  of  those  brittle  treasures. 
These  are  but  specimens  of  that  realistic  school  of  painting,  which, 
however  valuable  as  illustrative  of  the  gradual  progress  of  art,  are  not 
of  great  interest  for  our  present  purpose.  They  contribute  but  little 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  more  ancient  periods  of  Christian  history,  for 
the  thought  and  ideal  which  they  contain  are  pre-eminently  those  of 
their  own  day  presented  under  scriptural  forms.  Such  pictures  as 
these  illustrate  not  the  progress,  but  the  fidelity  of  Christian  thought. 
It  is  true,  however,  that  in  those  paintings  which  proceed  from 
the  Italian  schools,  we  find  a  more  worthy  method  of  treatment, 
and  a  more  persistent  attempt  to  illustrate  their  subjects  with  some- 
thing approaching  to  historical  accuracy ;  not,  indeed,  in  actual 
detail,  as  with  the  pre-Raphaelites  of  the  present  day,  but  as  to  general 
effects.  Next  to  this  historical  class  of  pictures  are  those  that  may  be 
characterised  as  the  theological ; — as  the  Holy  Trinity ;  the  word  pro- 
ceeding out  of  the  mouth  of  the  Almighty  to  perform  its  creative  office  ; 
the  blood  flowing  from  the  side  of  the  Lamb  which  was  to  wash  awa)' 
the  sins  of  the  world.  Another  very  favourite  series,  is  that  of  the 
last  judgment, — of  the  devil  and  his  angels,  and  the  sufferings  of  the 
wicked  in  hell-fire, — produced,  doubtless,  by  the  immense  popularity 
of  Dante's  "  Divina  Commedia,"  which  appears  to  have  had  a  similar 
influence  in  popularising  Roman  Catholic  conceptions  on  these  sub- 
jects to  that  which  Milton,  in  his  "  Paradise  Lost,"  exercised  on  the 
theology  of  the  Reformation. 

Keeping  in  view  the  productions  of  the  various  schools  since  tho 
revival  of  painting  in  Italy,  we  cannot  but  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  represent  an  intensely  theological  phase  of  religious  thought. 
There  is  rarely,  if  ever,  tin  uth  mpt  at  symbolism  of  any  kind, — still 
more  rarely  an  endeavour  to  inculcate  moral  or  spiritual  truths  by 
material  emblems.  Everything  is  anthropomorphic  in  the  extreme; 
and  one  cannot  help  believing  ihut  both  priest  and  people  thought  of 

is  Deity  as  actually  exiting  under  the  form  of  a  supremely  great  and 

orions  manhoodt  as  in  liuphmTs  "  Creation  of  Light;"  of  Christ  as 
thb  Divine  Man,  man  indeed  in  body,  but  glorified  by  all  the  attributes 

I  the  Deity,  as  in  Leonardo  da  Yinci's  painting,  known  as  "  On  these 
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two  hang  all  the  law  and  the  prophets,"  or  bowed  down  by  the  sins  of 
the  world,  as  in  that  terrible  betrayal  scene  by  Gherardo  Delle  Notte. 

The  spiritual  position  of  the  Church  in  those  days  strikes  us  as 
something  more  terrible  than  we  can  now  easily  realise  to  ourselves. 
Our  first;  parents  sinned  against  God,  and  the  black  cloud  of  the 
Almighty's  wrath  hung  over  a  doomed  world,  out  of  which  none  could 
pass,  except  to  eternal  torment,  unless  aided  by  the  good  offices  of  the 
Church.  For  the  faithful  only  did  Christ  die  upon  the  cross,  and 
through  St.  Peter  and  his  successors  alone  might  his  atoning  blood 
bo  sprinkled  on  the  wretched  sinner.  Within  sound  of  the  golden 
harps  of  heaven,  the  jaws  of  hell  were  ever  open  wide,  and  the  devils 
were  rejoicing  over  the  multitudes  whom  they  pitched  headlong  to 
everlasting  fire  with  their  three-pronged  forks. 

Nothing  but  aa  ignorance  and  fanaticism,  which  rendered  men 
totally  insensible,  or  at  least  altogether  unable  adequately  to  realise 
the  meaning  of  what  they  believed,  could  have  made  life  supportable 
under  such  a  system.  Like  children,  they  first  allowed  their  imagina- 
tion to  sup  full  of  horrors,  and  then  brought  forth  the  good  fairy  who 
was  to  make  all  things  right  for  those  who  were  her  favourites.  Like 
children,  also,  they  never  realised  the  anarchy,  confusion,  and  injustice 
of  a  universe  governed  according  to  the  petty  jealousies  or  friendships 
of  the  most  ignorant  of  human  beings. 

Through  all  these  ages  there  doubtless  ran  a  vein  of  mystic  thought 
which  penetrated  the  symbol,  and  laid  hold  of  some  eternal  reality. 
But  the  thinkers  of  this  school  have  left  little  or  no  organic  traces  of 
their  existence.  They  have  either  made  no  fossils,  or  they  are  lost  in 
the  multitude  of  more  common  species.  The  rough  stem  and  the  hard 
nut  endure  for  ever,  but  the  fairest  flowers  of  the  spiritual  world  can 
never  be  found  in  the  fossilised  state,  and  it  is  pleasant  to  think  that 
they  should  thus  perish,  because  they  are  the  same  yesterday,  to-day, 
and  for  ever,  and  we  have  only  to  look  around  to  behold  them. 

Overlapping  this  age,  but  running  also  far  back  into  the  early  cen- 
turies of  our  era,  are  the  illuminations  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  of 
the  writings  of  the  fathers.  These,  though  extending  over  a  long 
period,  do  not  represent  any  very  important  phase  of  religious  art. 
They  have  all  the  realistic  characteristics  of  the  larger  paintings, 
with  much  of  their  grace  of  form  and  beauty  of  execution.  But  I 
am  not  now  attempting  to  point  the  artistic  beauties  of  any  age  or 
school,  X  wish  only  to  indicate  the  subjects  of  thought  present  in  tho 
minds  of  the  artists,  and  of  those  for  whom  they  wrought.  Yet,  in 
passing,  we  can  hardly  help  noticing  the  great  tenderness  of  expres- 
sion in  the  faces  of  the  saints,  and  the  glorious  beauty  of  the  sybils. 
Nor  ought  we  to  leave  unmentioned  the  uniformity  to  two  or  three 
types  of  the  heads  of  Christ.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  of  these  illustra- 
tions, that  the  further  back  they  go  the  more  classic  they  become  ; 
the  drawing  and  grouping  still  retain  something  of  the  old  Greek 
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felicity  of  outline,  and  the  subjects  are  treated  in  a  more  simple  and 
pleasing  manner,  as  in  the  illustrations  to  the  Greek  MS.  of  Genesis 
in  the  Imperial  Library  of  Vienna,  supposed  to  be  of  the  fourth  or 
fifth  century. 

From  these  we  may  pass  to  the  mosaics  of  the  eastern  and  western 
Basilica.  There  are  many  of  them  of  extreme  beauty,  though 
executed  at  a  period  when  the  pictorial  arts  were  at  a  very  low  ebb. 
An  example  of  this  is  the  head  of  Christ — 1296 — in  the  Church  of  San 
Miniato,  at  Florence,  which  is  almost  perfect  in  its  typical  beauty, 
and  is  deservedly  regarded  as  the  first  instance  of  the  revival  of  art. 

From  this  time,  as  we  go  backwards,  wo  find  more  and  more  traces 
of  the  Byzantine  school  of  art,  and  we  see  clear  evidence  in  tho 
nature  of  the  subjects  chosen  of  a  milder  form  of  theology,  a  less 
intense  appreciation  of  the  terrible,  and  a  greater  readiness  to  dwell 
upon  the  historical  and  poetical  aspects  of  the  Scriptures.  These 
Christian  mosaics  go  back  to  the  earliest  date,  and  overlap  the  last 
productions  of  the  heathen  artists.  Indeed,  there  is  one  head  of 
Christ  in  mosaic,  which,  if  rightly  attributed  to  the  first  century, 
represents  the  earliest  likeness  of  the  Saviour  with  which  we  are 
acquainted,  and  must  be  regarded  as  the  origin  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  persistent  of  all  the  types. 

I  am  compelled  to  pass  by  the  ivory  diptychs,  many  of  which  arc 
of  high  antiquity  and  great  beauty,  and  other  smaller  works  of  art  of 
a  very  early  period*  but  this  is  of  less  moment  as  they  do  not  materially 
differ  in  choice  of  subjects  or  design  from  those  already  mentioned. 

From  the  mosaics  of  the  third  and  fourth  centuries,  we  pass,  not 
figuratively,  but  actually,  into  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  find  our- 
selves in  what  were  once  the  Arenaria,  and  are  now  the  catacombs  of 
Rome.  I  need  not  describe  them,  as  most  persons  are  now  familiar 
with  the  general  appearance  of  those  strange  labyrinths  of  tombs, 
and  altars,  and  chapels,  but  proceed  at  once  to  notice  their  contents. 
The  usual  theory  is  that  the  Christians  were  driven  by  persecution  to 
worship  God  in  these  subterranean  chambers.  "Without  denying  that 
they  did  so  worship  in  times  of  persecution,  of  which  there  is 
abundant  evidence,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  inclination,  no  less 
than  necessity,  led  them  to  this  practice.  The  elaborate  chapels  and 
ante-chapels  for  both  men  and  women,  the  mural  paintings,  bap- 
tistries, and  altar  tombs,  all  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  the  worship 
here  celebrated  was  not  merely  hurried  and  informal,  as  we  should 
suppose  under  persecution,  but  was  carried  on  with  all  the  pomps  and 
formalities  of  the  early  Roman  Church.  The  one  great  difficulty  of 
Has  period  is  the  absence  of  dates  to  nearly  all  the  monuments, 
wfedther  pictorial  or  otherwise.  The  inscriptions,  both  of  the  simpler 
vim**  elaborate  forms,  are  extremely  exact  as  to  tho  age  of  the 
interred,  mentioning  the  years,  months,  and  days,  and  some- 
t  the  hours  that  he  lived,  but  rarely  giving  the  name  of  the 
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Consuls  or  the  Emperor  for  the  time  being.  There  are,  however, 
a  few  clearly  ascertained  dates,  which  are  sufficient  to  prove  that  it 
was  chiefly  from  the  year  800  to  500  that  the  catacombs  were  the  scene 
of  Christian  interment  and  worship.  Among  the  later  and  more  impor- 
tant of  the  works  of  art  found  in  these  catacombs  are  the  sarcophagi 
discovered  in  the  chapels  of  some  of  the  wealthy  Roman  Christians. 

Let  us  take  as  an  example  that  of  Junius  Bassns,  of  the  Anicia 
family t  found  in  the  catacombs  of  the  Vatican,  on  which,  fortunately, 
remains  the  inscription,  ending  as  follows  :— IIT.  AD.  DEVM.  VIII. 
KALL.  SEPT.  EVSEBIO.  ET.  YPATIO.  COSS.,  which  fixes  tho 
date  accurately  in  the  year  a.  n.  859.  He  died  in  his  forty -second 
year  and  third  month,  and  is  called  NEOFITVS,  the  new  born.  The 
gene  ml  form  and  shape  of  the  sarcophagus  are  evidently  derived  from 
classic  times t  and  on  the  two  shorter  sides  the  ornamentation  of 
Cupids  gathering  grapes  and  pressing  out  the  wine  is  very  beautiful, 
l>ut  so  closely  copied  from  heathen  artr  that  it  is  difficult  to  attach 
any  Christian  meaning  to  It.  The  two  longer  sides  are  equally 
beautiful,  and  thoroughly  Christian.  Each  side  is  divided  by  pillars 
into  five  compartments.  In  the  centre  compartment  of  each  is  a 
scene  from  the  life  of  Christ,  the  first  being  his  entrance  into  Jeru- 
salem, with  Zaccheus  looking  down  upon  him  from  the  tree.  The 
second  scene  represents  Christ  sitting  on  a  throne,  with,  probably, 
St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  on  either  side  of  him*  The  throne  itself  is  placed 
on  a  kind  of  arch,  probably  tho  ruinbow,  under  which  are  seen  the 
bead  and  shoulders  of  a  figure  supposed  to  represent  Tcllus,  or  the 
earth.  I  imagine  these  two  subjects  are  intended  to  contrast  the 
humility  of  Christ's  entry  into  the  earthly  Jerusalem  with  bis  glory 
in  the  heavenly  city. 

The  other  scenes  pourtrayed  are, — Abraham  about  to  sacrifice 
Isaac,  and  the  appearance  of  the  ram  ;  Job  sitting  cm  a  heap  of  ashes 
amid  his  comforters  ;  Adam  and  Eve  and  the  tempter ;  and  Daniel  in 
the  lion's  den,  from  the  Old  Testament :  and  from  the  New  Testa- 
ment, Peter  denying  Christ ;  Christ  led  to  judgment,  with  Pilate 
washing  his  hands  of  tho  blood  of  that  just  man  ;  and  the  last,  pro- 
bably Peter,  led  in  chains  to  prison. 

Another  exceedingly  beautiful  sarcophagus  is  that  of  Frobus  and 
Proba,  of  which  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  the  date,  but  which 
evidently  belongs  to  nearly  tho  same  period  as  that  just  described. 
One  side  of  this  also  is  divided  into  five  compartments*  In  the  centre 
stands  our  Saviour  on  a  mound,  from  which  flow  tho  four  rivers  of 
Paradise,  symbolising,  not  improbably,  the  four  Gospels.  He  is 
represented  its  a  young  man,  beardless,  and  with  curling  hair,  and 
bearing  a  highly  ornamented  crons  in  his  right  band.  On  either  side 
stand  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  The  otber  compartments  are  occu- 
pied by  images  of  the  twelve  apostles,  and  of  early  saints.  Under 
the  central  arch  of  the  opposite  side  are  the  figures  of  the  husband 
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and  wife,  hand  in  hand,  as  in  the  act  of  parting  at  the  gates  of 
Death. 

On  another  sarcophagus,  the  side  of  which  is  divided  into  seven 
portions  by  palm-trees,  we  find  five  of  the  Christian  miracles,  Chris- 
himself  standing  in  the  centre  between  the  law  and  the  Gospels ;  and 
in  the  seventh  compartment  a  figure  offering  small  cakes  over  an 
.iltar  fire  to  a  large  snake,  which  is  twisted  round  one  of  the  palms. 
This  is  evidently  a  sacrifice  to  ^Esculapius,  and  is  probably  introduced 
as  a  heathen  symbol  of  Christ  in  the  character  of  the  "  Healer." 

On  another  sarcophagus  we  have  Moses  striking  the  rock  ;  Moses 
receiving  the  law  from  the  hand  of  the  Almighty  ;  Christ  and  Peter 
and  the  cock ;  and  Christ  at  Cana,  and  the  miracle  of  the  wine.  It 
is  impossible  to  enumerate  all  the  subjects  which  are  found  thus 
represented.  Those  I  have  already  mentioned,  together  with  the 
three  children  before  Nebuchadnezzar,  the  fiery  furnace,  Jonah  and 
the  whale,  or  rather  sea  monster,  Jonah  and  the  gourd,  and  the 
adoration  of  the  Magi,  are  among  the  most  frequent. 

Turning  our  attention  to  the  mural  paintings  which  are  to  be  found 
on  the  vaulted  ceilings  of  the  mortuary  chapels,  or  on  the  arched 
recesses  over  the  immediate  receptacles  of  the  body,  we  find  that 
Jonah  is  the  favourite  subject,  recurring  again  and  again  in  a  variety 
of  the  most  grotesque,  and  often  uncouth  forms,  for  these  paintings 
were  evidently  executed  by  ruder  hands,  and  conceived  by  less  culti- 
vated minds,  than  the  ornamentation  of  the  more  expensive  sarco- 
phagi. From  the  constant  recurrence  and  position  of  this  subject, 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  it  was  regarded  as  typical  of  the  burial 
of  our  Lord,  and  of  his  resurrection  on  the  third  day,  and  was  used 
to  remind  the  beholders  of  these  events  in  the  life  of  Christ,  which 
piety,  or  the  fear  of  the  heathen,  forbade  to  be  directly  portrayed. 

Next  in  frequency,  perhaps,  we  have  the  three  children  and  tho 
fiery  furnace,  and  Daniel  in  the  lions'  den,  typical  of  the  persecutions 
and  the  triumphant  faith  of  the  Church.  Christ  as  the  Good  Shep- 
herd, Noah  in  the  ark,  Christ  raising  Lazarus,  Moses  striking  tho 
rock,  Orpheus  taming  the  wild  animals,  are  all  of  constant  occurrence. 

The  impression  received  from  examining  great  numbers  of  these 
pictures  and  sarcophagi  is,  that  they  represent  very  faithfully  tho 
narrative  and  the  miraculous  events  of  the  canonical  Gospels  and  of 
the  books  of  the  Old  Testament  as  we  now  have  them.  Wherever 
there  is  any  foreign  element  it  seems  to  have  been  borrowed  from  tho 
well-known  classical  fables  rather  than  from  any  of  the  apocryphal 
gospels,  which  are  scantily,  if  at  all,  represented. 

There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  attempt  to  represent  pictorially  any 
hard  or  well-defined  system  of  doctrinal  theology.  Nowhere  do  I 
recollect  any  clear  symbol  of  the  Trinity.  Christ  is  depicted  as  the 
Good  Shepherd,  as  the  loving  and  tender  Saviour  of  his  flock.  All 
fcfe  itilder  aspects  are  brought  into  prominence.     He   saves  his 
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followers  from  the  sins  of  the  world,  he  leads  them  to  the  gates  of 
heaven,  and  crowns  them  with  the  glory  of  the  angels.  Barely,  if 
ever,  is  he  represented  as  the  stern  judge,  or  as  the  indignant 
prophet,  who  has  come  with  his  winnowing  fan  to  separate  the  wheat 
from  the  chaff,  and  to  cast  out  the  unprofitable  servant  into  outer 
darkness.  Of  the  Holy  Spirit  representations  are  extremely  rare, 
and  excepting  in  the  baptism  of  Christ,  I  cannot  now  recollect  an 
instance.  I  do  not  pretend  to  affirm  what  were  or  were  not  the 
doctrines  of  the  Church  of  thoso  days ;  that  would  be  quite  beside 
my  present  purpose.  I  merely  venture  upon  certain  indications  of 
the  habits  and  modes  of  thought  of  those  early  Christians,  and  the 
general  idea  which  I  have  formed,  is  that  they  were  a  peculiar  people, 
zealous  of  good  works,  that  they  were  bound  together  by  the  closest 
ties  of  brotherhood,  and  that  they  lived  a  life  entirely  apart  from  the 
world,  as  far  as  concerned  their  religion  and  morality.  There  is, 
however,  abundant  evidence  that  they  were  engaged  in  almost  every 
variety  of  professional  and  mercantile  labour.  To  live  in  Christ,  to 
die  in  Christ,  and  to  rise  in  Christ,  was  the  one  object  of  their 
religious  life.  Christ,  as  we  find  him  in  the  catacombs,  agrees  with 
neither  the  Trinitarian  nor  the  Unitarian  ideal.  We  see  there  a 
mystic  image,  in  which  the  attributes  of  Deity  and  humanity  are 
blended,  and  salvation  through  Christ  is  not  so  much  the  lowering 
of  the  Godhead  down  to  the  manhood,  as  the  elevation  of  the  man- 
hood into  the  Godhead.  Vivas  in  Christo,  Vivas  in  Deo,  seem  to  be 
equivalent  terms,  and  manifestly  express  the  desire  of  the  believers 
for  the  present  as  well  as  for  the  future  life.  This  view  will,  I  think, 
be  illustrated  and  substantiated  by  a  reference  to  the  multitude  of 
inscriptions  which  remain,  for  tho  most  part,  unfortunately,  without 
date,  but  all  probably  belonging  to  the  third  and  fourth  centuries. 
Possibly  some  few  may  go  back  to  the  second  century.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  they  do,  but  it  would  bo  very  difficult  to  prove  this. 

Not  a  few  of  tho  inscriptions  are  in  Greek,  and  still  more  frequently 
in  Latin  written  in  Greek  characters,  or  in  a  mixture  of  tho  two  lan- 
guages, as — 

"  APTOYPIiE  IN  HAKE  IDUS  JUNIAS." 

Judging  from  the  numerous  inscriptions  in  most  tender  terms  on 
the  tombs  of  husbands  and  wives,  parents  and  children,  we  conclude 
that  there  must  have  existed  very  strong  feelings  of  family  affection. 
The  different  members  of  the  same  family  were  buried  near  together, 
and  there  are  frequent  inscriptions,  stating  that  one  individual  bought 
a  bisomum,  a  trisomum,  or  a  quadrisomum,  viz.,  a  place  for  two, 
three,  or  four  bodies.  This  is,  I  think,  a  term  introduced  by  the 
Christians,  of  Greek  origin,  from  o-w/ia,  a  body.  These  burial-plaets 
wore  bought  from  the  fossor,  or  sexton  as  we  should  now  call  hot 
The  phrase,  "  Benemerens,"  whether  applied  to  the  deceased  or  to 
those  v>ho  placed  the  tablet  to  his  memory,  is  of  very  frequent  < 
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recce.     But  as  it  was  also  in  common  use  among  the  heathen,  it 
does  not  seem  to  have  had  any  peculiar  Christian  significance. 

It  is  difficult  to  draw  any  theological  conclusions  from  these  inscrip- 
tions. We  find  a  significance  rather  in  the  absence  than  in  the 
presence  of  peculiar  references. 

I  must  not  omit  to  notice  the  close  resemblance  in  design  and 
ornamentation  of  these  early  Christian  tombs  to  the  heathen  monu- 
ments of  the  preceding  age.  We  find  an  example  of  this  similarity  in 
the  tomb  of  the  heathen  family  of  Ovidius.  There,  however,  the 
arched  recesses  were  adorned  with  scenes  from  heathen  mythology, 
and  instead  of  large  spaces  for  the  bodies,  there  were  small  recep- 
tacles for  the  urns  in  whieh  the  ashes  of  the  deceased  were  placed. 

The  Good  Shepherd  is  a  symbol  used  by  Christian  and  heathen 
alike.     To  the  latter  it  represented  the  advent  of  spring.     The  palm- 
branch  and  the  vine  also  are  signs  common  to  both  religious  systems. 
Taming  now  to  an  entirely  different  class,  we  come  to  some  of  the 
most  important  of  these  relics,  which  are  probably  among  the  very 
earliest  remains  of  Christian  art,  although  they  are  unfortunately 
without  exact  dates.     These  aro  a  number  of  circular  glass  discs,  or 
small  saucers,  with  designs  and  inscriptions  in  gilt.     Their  purpose  is 
doubtful,  but  it  is  likely  that  they  were  used  either  in  the  Agapae,  or 
in  the  eucharistic  ceremonies.     The  inscriptions   are  in  Greek,  and 
the  workmanship  far  from  rude.     The  favourite  subjects  on  these 
discs  are  Peter  and   Paul,    sometimes  with   Justus   and   Damasus. 
One  represents  Christ  raising  Lazarus  ;  another,  Anues, — perhaps  St. 
Agnes ;  another,  probably  Joseph  and  Mary  and  the  infant  Jesus.     On 
nearly  all  occur  the  letters,  II.  Z. ;  or  the  words,  II1H  ZHZH2, — a  half- 
Greek,  half- Latin  phrase,  signifying  "  May  you  live  piously,"  or,  as  it 
is  often   found,  '•  Vivas   in  Deo."     There   is   one  very  remarkable 
specimen  in  the  British  Museum,  to  all  appearance  of  the  same  origin 
as  the  rest,  on  which  are  represented  the  busts  of  "  Orfitus  and  Con- 
stantia,"  with  a  fulMenjtfl)  figure  of  Hercules,  with  the  club  and  lion's 
skin,  and  the  inscription,  u  In   nomine  Herculis,"  showing  the  wide 
ude  allowed  in  aymbolLa  i  in  those  early  days. 
Iho  expression,  1JH1  ZJitfH^.  reminds  us  of  the  fondness  of  the 
£ieaitst  and  of  the  Christians  i  specially,  for  a  sort  of  playing  upon 
%  W  a  kind  of  pious  double  entendre.      When  one  Christian 
toother  with  the  favourite  phrase,  he  would  hear  more  or  less 
;     {\w.  name  of  Jesus,  or  Zosus  as  we  very  frequently  find  it 
;  and  this,  without  doubt,  is  the  reason  why  the  Greek  word 
«d,  even  by  the  Romans,  in  preference  to  the  Latin  vivas. 
AftfttD,  the  John  Dory,  the  fish  par  excellence  which  was  used  as  a 
i  of  Christ,  was  colled  by  the  Greeks,  Zeus,  reminding  them  of 
uk.     The  word  i^Sw,  "  a  fish,"  is  formed  of  the  initial 
if?  phrase,  lijaovi  ^/i«rros  Scov  vtos  cran^p, — "  Jesus  Christ, 
Saviour, ,f — and  bad  reference  both  to  the  name  and  the 
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Divine  office  of  our  Lord.  I  have  often  wondered  what  was  the  sign 
which  Constantino  saw  in  the  Heavens.  The  Latin  phrase  ran,  "  In 
hoc  signo  vinces."  Now,  if  we  take  the  initial  letters  of  those  words, 
and  read  them  from  the  Greek  alphabet,  we  again  have  the  mystic 
IH2Y,  which  is  very  probably  the  solution  of  the  pious  riddle. 

The  sacred  monogram  itself,  certainly  one  of  the  earliest  of  the 
Christian  symbols,  and  which  represents  at  once  the  cross  and  the 
two  first  letters  of  the  name  of  him  who  was  crucified  thereon,  was, 
according  to  Casalius,  in  previous  use  among  the  heathen,  and  may  fairly 
be  derived  from  the  mystic  crux  ansata  of  the  Egyptians.  It  is  to  be 
found,  for  instance,  on  the  coins  of  the  Ptolemies.  Casalius,  indeed, 
a  devout  Catholic,  supposes  that  it  merely  stood  for  the  name  of  the 
person  in  whose  mint  the  coin  was  struck.  I  think  it  more  probable 
that  it  was  used  with  some  reference  to  the  solar  deity, — for  it  was  by 
no  means  among  the  Egyptians  only  that  the  cross  was  a  sacred  emblem 
before  the  time  of  Christ ;  and  that  the  early  Christians  made  use  of 
this,  as  of  every  other  opportunity  of  softening  the  prejudices  of  the 
heathen,  by  adopting  an  old  symbol  with  a  new  signification.  A 
striking  instance  of  this  adaptation  is  the  very  common  representation 
of  Mary  with  the  infant  Jesus  on  her  knee,  which,  in  its  earliest  form, 
is  a  direct  copy  of  Isis  with  the  child  Horus. 

Next  in  order  we  come  to  the  Christian  sepulchral  lamps,  which, 
from  their  solid  form,  and  from  being  buried  out  of  sight,  have 
remained  in  large  numbers  to  the  present  day.  They  have  no 
dates,  but  belong  probably  to  the  very  earliest  ages  of  the  Church. 
They  are  found  not  only  in  the  Roman  catacombs,  but  wherever 
Christians  were  buried.  In  the  mural  paintings  and  on  the  carved 
sarcophagi,  I  have  tried  to  show  that  the  niystico-theological  element 
was  but  sparingly  represented.  On  the  lamps,  however,  all  the 
common  forms  of  Christian  symbolism  find  full  expression  ;  but  there 
is  rarely  any  reference  to  the  miraculous  events,  and  not  very  much 
to  the  historical  narrative  of  the  New  Testament.  It  is  also  note- 
worthy that  there  is  a  very  free  use  of  pagan  symbols,  in  conjunction 
with  those  which  are  wholly  or  partially  of  a  Christian  origin. 
Thus,  for  example,  on  one  lamp  we  find  the  following  heterogeneous 
collection.  Christ,  in  the  attitude  of  the  Good  Shepherd,  stands  in 
the  centre,  surrounded  by  a  flock  of  sheep  ;  on  his  right  hand  is  Jonah 
coming  out  of  the  mouth  of  a  sea-monster,  and  on  his  left  the  same 
vpersonage  asleep  under  tho  gourd ;  over  the  sea-monster  is  the  square 
.box  or  sacred  arch  used  in  the  Bacchic  mysteries,  and  sitting  on  the 
top  of  it  the  dove  of  Noah.  Immediately  over  the  head  of  the  principal 
-figure  are  the  seven  stars ;  on  their  right  hand  Jupiter,  and  on  the  left 
.Juno,  with  the  peacock,  evidently  symbolising  the  sun  and  moon. 

Many  of  the  emblems  and  symbols  found  on  the  lamps  are  identi- 
cal with  those  of  the  gnostic  gems,  and  no  one  looking  at  a  large 
^number  of  them,  can  doubt  that  we  have  hero  the  point  of  transition 
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from  heathen  to  Christian  art,  for  to  Christ  are  given  all  the  various 
attributes  of  the  sun-god,  whether  as  Apollo,  Serapis,  or  Horus. 

Having  now  arrived  at  that  which  I  regard  as  the  earliest  stratum, 
vhich  lies  immediately  upon  the  original  Christian  rock,  I  will  very 
briefly  classify  the  fossils  which  are  found  therein,  and  point  out  the 
source  whence  they  also,  historically  speaking,  seem  to  have  been 
derived. 

We  find  that  even  in  the  Roman  catacombs  there  is  a  large  pro- 
portion of  Greek  names,  and  that  Greek  characters  are  frequently 
used  even  when  the  language  is  Latin.  Then,  again,  the  favourite 
expression  IIIH  ZHZHZ,  and  the  monogram  *£,  the  word  ix$vs>  the 
A  and  Q,  and  lastly,  tho  character  of  the  body  representing  Lazarus, 
which  is  always  that  of  an  Egyptian  mummy,  and  not  at  all  like  a 
corpse  which  had  been  raised  from  a  grave  such  as  we  use,  nor  to 
that  which  would  be  found  in  a  Roman  sarcophagus ;  all  these 
evidences  combined,  seem  to  direct  our  attention  to  some  Greco- 
Egyptian  source,  and  point  very  distinctly  to  the  city  of  Alexandria, 
'.vhcre  alone  these  two  elements  are  found  in  combination.  There  it 
T.as  that  the  greatest  of  Jewish  colonies  had  settled;  there  yet 
lingered  the  remnants  of  ancient  Egyptian  superstition,  and  there 
flourished  the  most  active  theological  and  philosophical  schools  of 
lhc  age.  There  the  Hellenising  Jews  had  already  translated  the  Old 
Testament  into  Greek,  and  in  the  deserts  near  at  hand,  the  Thcra- 
peuta?, — the  healers, — had  established  themselves,  in  imitation  of  tho 
sacred  brotherhood  of  the  Esscnes  in  Palestine.  There  also  Rab- 
binical and  Egyptian  mysticism  were  to  bo  found  side  by  side,  and 
the  Jewish  philosopher  Philo  and  his  followers  were  attempting  to 
harmonise  the  Mosaic  records  concerning  the  creation  of  the  world 
with  the  doctrines  of  the  Neo-Platonic  philosophy. 

To  this  place,  and  this  period,  and  this  school  of  thought,  then,  it 

would  seem  that  we  ought  to  direct  our  most  earnest  attention,  if  we 

wish  rightly  to  understand  the  earliest  symbolism  under  which  the 

central  doctrines  of  Christianity  were  veiled  ;  and  surely  it  is  not  too 

ich  to  hope  that  some  new  light  might  be  thrown  even  on  the 

authentic  documents  of  our  religion,  if  our  learned  inon  would  fix  their 

ontkm  on  these  earliest  monuments  of  our  faith*  instead  of  devoting 

aiAclvcs  oxekmvely  to  interpretations   of  the  Greek  and   Latin 

sr»f  who  probably  knew  far  less  than  vre  now  do  of  the  state  of 

heathen  and  Jewish  world  previous  to  the  time  of  Christ.     The 

uetrums  antiquarians  of  tho  last  century  have  bequeathed  to  us, 

r  kjilenriid  folios,  a  urine  of  wealth,  which  has  been  left  almost 

.ttittd  in  the  present  day  ;  and  whilst  large  sums  of  money  are  being 

y  properly  expended  on  the  rnero  physical  explorations  of  the  Holj- 

ity,  we  cannot  help  hoping  that  something  may  yet  be  worthily  done 

tilliiftrate  the  genesis  and  true  meaning  of  those  marvellous  words 
jrioiis  life*  which  sanctified  that  already  hallowed  ground. 


PHINEAS  FINK,  THE  IRISH  MEMBER. 


CHAPTER  XLVII. 
^ib.  mildmay's  bill. 

It  will  be  necessary  that  we  should  go  back  in  our  Btory  for  a  very 
short  period  in  order  that  the  reader  may  be  told  that  Phineas  Finn 
was  duly  re-elected  at  Loughton  after  his  appointment  at  the  Treasury 
Board.  There  was  some  little  trouble  at  Loughton,  and  something 
more  of  expense  than  he  had  before  encountered.  Mr.  Quintus 
Slide  absolutely  camo  down,  and  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Vellum  for  the 
borough.  Mr.  Vellum  being  a  gentleman  learned  in  the  law,  and 
hostile  to  the  interests  of  the  noble  owner  of  Saulsby,  was  able  to 
raise  a  little  trouble  against  our  hero.  Mr.  Slide  was  proposed  by 
Mr.  Vellum,  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Vellum's  clerk, — though,  as  it 
afterwards  appeared,  Mr.  Vellum's  clerk  was  not  in  truth  an  elector, 
— and  went  to  the  poll  like  a  man.  He  received  three  votes,  and  at 
twelve  o'clock  withdrew.  This  in  itself  could  hardly  have  afforded 
compensation  for  the  expense  which  Mr.  Slide  or  his  backers  must 
have  encountered ;— but  he  had  an  opportunity  of  making  a  speech, 
every  word  of  which  was  reported  in  the  People's  Banner ;  and  if  the 
speech  was  made  in  the  language  given  in  the  report,  Mr.  Slide  was 
really  possessed  of  some  oratorical  power.  Most  of  those  who  read 
the  speech  in  the  columns  of  the  People's  Banner  were  probably  not 
aware  how  favourable  an  opportunity  of  retouching  his  sentences  in 
type  had  been  given  to  Mr.  Slide  by  the  fact  of  his  connection  with 
the  newspaper.  The  speech  had  been  very  severe  upon  our  hero ; 
and  though  the  speaker  had  been  so  hooted  and  pelted  at  Loughton 
as  to  have  been  altogether  inaudible, — so  maltreated  that  in  point  of 
fact  he  had  not  been  able  to  speak  above  a  tenth  part  of  his  speech 
at  all, — nevertheless  the  speech  did  give  Phineas  a  certain  amount  of 
pain.  Why  Phineas  should  have  read  it  who  can  tell  ?  But  who  is 
there  that  abstains  from  reading  that  which  is  printed  in  abuse  of 
himself? 

In  the  speech  as  it  was  printed  Mr.  Slide  declared  that  he  had  no 
thought  of  being  returned  for  the  borough.  He  knew  too  well  how  the 
borough  was  managed,  what  slaves  the  electors  were ; — how  they 
groaned  under  a  tyranny  from  which  hitherto  they  had  been  unable  to 
release  themselves.  Of  course  the  Earl's  nominee,  his  lacquey  as  the 
honourable  gentleman  might  be  called,  would  be  returned.     The  Earl 
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could  order  them  to  return  whichever  of  his  lacqueys  he  pleased. — 
There  is  something  peculiarly  pleasing  to  the  democratic  ear  in  the 
word  lacquey !  Any  one  serving  a  big  man,  whatever  the  service 
may  be,  is  the  big  man's  lacquey  in  the  People's  Banner. — The 
speech  throughout  was  very  bitter.  Mr.  Phineas  Finn,  who  had  pre- 
viously served  in  Parliament  as  the  lacquey  of  an  Irish  earl,  and  had 
been  turned  off  by  him,  had  now  fallen  into  the  service  of  the  English 
earl,  and  was  the  lacquey  chosen  for  the  present  occasion.  But  he, 
Quintus  Slide,  who  boasted  himself  to  be  a  man  of  the  people, — he 
could  tell  them  that  the  days  of  their  thraldom  were  coming  to  an 
end,  and  that  their  enfranchisement  was  near  at  hand.  That  friend 
of  the  people,  Mr.  Tumbull,  had  a  clause  in  his  breeches-pocket 
which  he  would  either  force  down  the  unwilling  throat  of  Mr.  Mild- 
may,  or  else  drive  the  imbecile  Premier  from  office  by  carrying  it  in  his 
teeth.  Lough  ton,  as  Lough  ton,  must  be  destroyed,  but  it  should  be  born 
again  in  a  better  birth  as  a  part  of  a  real  electoral  district,  sending 
a  real  member,  chosen  by  a  real  constituency,  to  a  real  Parliament. 
In  those  days, — and  they  would  come  soon, — Mr.  Quintus  Slide  rather 
thought  that  Mr.  Phineas  Finn  would  bo  found  "nowhere,"  and  he 
rather  thought  also  that  when  he  showed  himself  again,  as  he  cer- 
tainly should  do,  in  the  midst  of  that  democratic  electoral  district 
as  the  popular  candidate  for  the  honour  of  representing  it  in  Parlia- 
ment, that  democratic  electoral  district  would  accord  to  him  a  reception 
very  different  from  that  which  he  was  now  receiving  from  the  Earl's . 
lacqueys  in  the  parliamentary  village  of  Loughton.  A  prettier  bit 
of  fiction  than  these  sentences  as  composing  a  part  of  any  speech 
delivered,  or  proposed  to  be  delivered,  at  Loughton,  Phineas  thought 
he  had  never  seen.  And  when  he  read  at  the  close  of  the  speech 
that  though  the  Earl's  hired  bullies  did  their  worst,  the  remarks  of 
Mr.  Slide  were  received  by  the  people  with  reiterated  cheering,  ho 
threw  himself  back  in  his  chair  at  the  Treasury  and  roared.  The 
poor  fellow  had  been  three  minutes  on  his  legs,  had  received  three 
rotten  eggs,  and  one  dead  dog,  and  had  retired.  But  not  the  half  of 
the  speech  as  printed  in  the  People's  Banner  has  been  quoted.  The 
sins  of  Phineas,  who  in  spite  of  his  inability  to  open  his  mouth  in 
public  had  been  made  a  Treasury  hack  by  the  aristocratic  influence, 
— "by  aristocratic  influence  not  confined  to  the  male  sex," — were 
described  at  great  length,  and  in  such  language  that  Phineas  for 
a  while  was  fool  enough  to  think  that  it  would  be  his  duty  to 
belabour  Mr.  Slide  with  a  horsewhip.  This  notion,  however,  did 
not  endure  long  with  him,  and  when  Mr.  Monk  told  him  that  things 
of  that  kind  came  as  a  matter  of  course,  he  was  comforted. 

But  he  found  it  much  more  difficult  to  obtain  comfort  when  he 
weighed  the  arguments  brought  forward  against  the  abominations  of 
such  a  borough  as  that  for  which  he  sat,  and  reflected  that  if  Mr. 
Twnbull  brought  forward  his  clause,  he,  Phineas  Finn,  would  be 
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bound  to  vote  against  the  clause,  knowing  the  clause  to  be  right, 
because  he  was  a  servant  of  the  Government.  The  arguments,  even 
though  they  appeared  in  the  People's  Banner,  were  true  arguments ; 
and  he  had  on  one  occasion  admitted  their  truth  to  his  friend  Lady 
Laura, — in  the  presence  of  that  great  Cabinet  Minister,  her  husband. 
i4  What  business  has  such  a  man  as  that  down  there  ?  Is  there  a  single 
creature  who  wants  him  ?"  Lady  Laura  had  said.  "  I  don't  suppose 
anybody  does  want  Mr.  Quintus  Slide,"  Phineas  had  replied  ;  '•  but  I 
am  disposed  to  think  the  electors  should  choose  the  man  they  do  want, 
and  that  at  present  they  have  no  choice  left  to  them."  "  They  are  quite 
satisfied,"  said  Lady  Laura,  angrily.  "  Then,  Lady  Laura/*  con- 
tinued Phineas,  "  that  alone  should  be  sufficient  to  prove  that  their 
privilege  of  returning  a  member  to  Parliament  is  too  much  for  them. 
Wo  can't  defend  it."  "  It  is  defended  by  tradition,"  said  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy. "  And  by  its  great  utility,"  said  Lady  Laura,  bowing  to  the 
young  member  who  was  present,  and  forgetting  that  very  useless  old 
gentleman,  her  cousin,  who  had  sat  for  the  borough  for  many  years. 
*'  In  this  country  it  doesn't  do  to  go  too  fast,"  said  Mr.  Kennedy. 
"  And  then  the  mixture  of  vulgarity,  falsehood,  and  pretence ! "  said 
Lady  Laura,  shuddering  as  her  mind  recurred  to  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Quintus  Slide  had  contaminated  Loughton  by  his  presence.  "  I  am 
told  that  they  hardly  let  him  leave  the  place  alive." 

Whatever  Mr.  Kennedy  and  Lady  Laura  might  think  about  Lougkt<m 
and  the  general  question  of  small  boroughs,  it  was  found  by  the 
Government,  to  their  great  cost,  that  Mr.  TurnbulTs  clause  was  j» 
reality.  After  two  months  of  hard  work,  all  questions  of  franchise 
had  been  settled,  rating  and  renting,  new  and  newfangled,  fancy 
franchises  and  those  which  no  one  fancied,  franchises  for  boroughs 
und  franchises  for  counties,  franchises  single,  dual,  three-cornered, 
and  four-sided, — by  various  clauses  to  which  the  Committee  of  the 
whole  House  had  agreed  after  some  score  of  divisions, — the  matter  of 
the  franchise  had  been  settled.  No  doubt  there  was  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  there  might  yet  be  shipwreck.  But  it  was  generally 
believed  that  the  Lords  would  hardly  look  at  the  bill, — that  they 
wrould  not  even  venture  on  an  amendment.  The  Lords  would  only 
be  too  happy  to  let  the  matter  be  settled  by  the  Commons  themselves. 
But  then,  after  the  franchise,  came  redistribution.  How  sick  of  the 
subject  wero  all  members  of  the  Government,  no  one  could  tell  who 
did  not  sco  their  weary  faces.  The  whole  House  was  sick,  having 
been  whipped  into  various  lobbies,  night  after  night,  during  the 
heat  of  the  summer,  for  weeks  past.  Redistribution  !  Why  should 
there  bo  any  redistribution  ?  They  had  got,  or  would  get,  a  beautiful 
franchise.  Could  they  not  see  what  that  would  do  for  them  ?  Why 
redistribute  anything  ?  But,  alas,  it  was  too  late  to  go  back  to  t<o 
blessed  an  idea  as  that !  Redistribution  they  must  have.  But  there 
should  be  as  little  redistribution  as  possible.     Men  were  sick  of  it  all, 
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and  would  not  be  exigeant.  Something  should  be  done  for  overgrown 
counties ; — something  for  new  towns  which  had  prospered  in  brick 
and  mortar.  It  would  be  easy  to  crush  up  a  peccant  borough  or  two, 
—a  borough  that  had  been  discovered  in  its  sin.  And  a  few  boroughs 
now  blessed  with  two  members  might  consent  to  be  blessed  only 
with  one.  Fifteen  small  clauses  might  settle  the  redistribution, 
—in  spite  of  Mr.  Turnbull, — if  only  Mr.  Daubeny  would  be  good- 
natured. 

Neither  the  weather,  which  was  very  hot,  nor  the  tedium  of  the 
session,  which  had  been  very  great,  nor  the  anxiety  of  Ministers, 
which  was  very  pressing,  had  any  effect  in  impairing  the  energy  of 
Mr.  Turnbull.  He  was  as  instant,  as  oratorical,  as  hostile,  as  indig- 
nant about  redistribution  as  he  had  been  about  the  franchise.  He 
had  been  sure  then,  and  he  was  sure  now,  that  Ministers  desired  to 
burke  the  question,  to  deceive  the  people,  to  produce  a  bill  that  should 
be  no  bill.  He  brought  out  his  clause, — and  made  Loughton  his 
instance.  "  Would  the  honourable  gentleman  who  sat  lowest  on  the 
Treasury  bench,  —  who  at  this  moment  was  in  sweet  confidential 
intercourse  with  the  right  honourable  gentleman  now  Prosident  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  who  had  once  been  a  friend  of  the  people, — 
would  the  young  Lord  of  the  Treasury  get  up  in  his  place  and  tell 
them  that  no  peer  of  Parliament  had  at  present  a  voice  in  sending  a 
member  to  their  House  of  Commons, — that  no  peer  would  have  a 
voice  if  this  bill,  as  proposed  by  the  Government,  were  passed  in 
its  present  useless,  ineffectual,  conservative,  and  most  dishonest 
form?" 

Phineas,  who  replied  to  this,  and  who  told  Mr.  Turnbull  that  be 
himself  could  not  answer  for  any  peers, — but  that  he  thought  it  pro- 
bable that  most  peers  would,  by  their  opinions,  somewhat  influence 
the  opinions  of  some  electors, — was  thought  to  have  got  out  of  his 
difficulty  very  well.  But  there  was  the  clause  of  Mr.  Turnbull  to  be 
dealt  with, — a  clause  directly  disfranchising  seven  single-winged 
boroughs,  of  which  Loughton  was  of  course  one, — a  clause  to  which 
the  Government  must  either  submit  or  object.  Submission  would  bo 
certain  defeat  in  one  way,  and  objection  would  be  as  certain  defeat  in 
another, — if  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  were  not  disposed  to 
assist  the  ministers.  It  was  said  that  the  Cabinet  was  divided.  Mr. 
Gresham  and  Mr.  Monk  we're  for  letting  the  seven  boroughs  go. 
Mr.  Mildmay  could  not  bring  himself  to  obey  Mr.  Turnbull,  and 
Mr.  Palliser  supported  him.  When  Mr.  Mildmay  was  told  that  Mr.- 
Daubeny  would  certainly  go  into  the  same  lobby  with  Mr.  Turnbull 
respecting  the  seven  boroughs,  ho  was  reported  to  have  said  that  in 
that  case  Mr.  Daubeny  must  be  prepared  with  a  Government.  Mr. 
Daubeny  made  a  beautiful  speech  about  the  seven  boroughs ; — the 
seven  sins,  and  seven  stars,  and  seven  churches,  and. seven  lamps.  Ho 
vouldmake  no  party  question  of  this.     Gentlemen  who  usually  acted 
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with  him  would  vote  as  their  own  sense  of  right  or  wrong  directed 
them ; — from  which  expression  of  a  special  sanction  it  was  considered 
that  these  gentlemen  were  not  accustomed  to  exercise  the  privilege  now 
accorded  to  them.  Bat  in  regarding  the  question  as  one  of  right 
and  wrong,  and  in  looking  at  what  he  believed  to  be  both  the  wish  of 
the  country  and  its  interests,  he,  Mr.  Daubeny, — he,  himself,  being 
simply  a  humble  member  of  that  House, — must  support  the  clause  of 
the  honourable  gentleman.  Almost  all  those  to  whom  had  been  sur- 
rendered the  privilege  of  using  their  own  judgment  for  that  occasion 
only,  used  it  discreetly, — as  their  chief  had  used  it  himself, — and 
Mr.  Turnbull  carried  his  clause  by  a  majority  of  fifteen.  It  was  then 
3  a.m.,  and  Mr.  Gresham  rising  after  the  division,  said  that  his  right 
honourable  friend  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  was  too  tired  to 
return  to  the  House,  and  had  requested  him  to  state  that  the 
Government  would  declare  their  purpose  at  6  p.m.  on  the  following 
evening. 

Phineas,  though  he  had  made  his  little  speech  in  answer  to  Mr. 
Turnbull  with  good-humoured  flippancy,  had  recorded  his  vote  in 
favour  of  the  seven  boroughs  with  a  sore  heart.  Much  as  he  disliked 
Mr.  Turnbull,  he  knew  that  Mr.  Turnbull  was  right  in  this.  He  had 
spoken  to  Mr.  Monk  on  the  subject,  as  it  were  asking  Mr.  Monk's 
permission  to  throw  up  his  office,  and  vote  against  Mr.  Mildmay.  But 
Mr.  Monk  was  angry  with  him,  telling  him  that  his  conscience  was  of 
that  restless,  uneasy  sort  which  is  neither  useful  nor  manly.  "  We 
all  know,"  said  Mr.  Monk,  "  and  none  better  than  Mr.  Mildmay,  that 
we  cannot  justify  such  a  borough  as  Lough  ton  by  the  theory  of  our 
parliamentary  representation, — any  more  than  we  can  justify  the  fact 
that  Huntingdonshire  should  return  as  many  members  as  the  East 
Biding.  There  must  be  compromises,  and  you  should  trust  to  others 
who  have  studied  the  matter  more  thoroughly  than  you,  to  say  how 
far  the  compromise  should  go  at  the  present  moment." 

"  It  is  the  influence  of  the  peer,  not  the  paucity  of  the  electors," 
said  Phineas. 

"  And  has  no  peer  any  influence  in  a  county  ?  Would  you  dis- 
franchise Westmoreland  ?  Believe  me,  Finn,  if  you  want  to  be 
useful,  you  must  submit  yourself  in  such  matters  to  those  with  whom 
you  act." 

Phineas  had  no  answer  to  make,  but  he  was  not  happy  in  his  mind. 
And  he  was  the  less  happy,  perhaps,  because  he  was  very  sure  that 
Mr.  Mildmay  would  be  beaten.  Mr.  Low  in  these  days  harassed  him 
sorely.  Mr.  Low  was  very  keen  against  such  boroughs  as  Lough  ton, 
declaring  that  Mr.  Daubeny  was  quite  right  to  join  his  standard  to 
that  of  Mr.  Turnbull  on  such  an  issue.  Mr.  Low  was  the  reformer  now, 
and  Phineas  found  himself  obliged  to  fight  a  losing  battle  on  behalf  of 
an  acknowledged  abuse.  He  never  went  near  Bunce  ;  but,  unfortu- 
nately for  him,  Bunce  caught  him  once  in  the  street  and  showed  him 
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so  mercy.     "  Slide  was  a  little  'eavy  on  you  in  the  Banner  the  other 
day, — eh,  Mr.  Finn  ? — too  'eavy,  as  I  told  him." 

"  Mr.  Slide  can  be  just  as  heavy  as  he  pleases,  Bunce." 

*'  That's  in  course.  The  press  is  free,  thank  God, — as  yet.  But 
it  wasn't  any  good  rattling  away  at  the  Earl's  little  borough  when  it's 
sure  to  go.     Of  course  it'll  go,  Mr.  Finn." 

"  I  think  it  will." 

"  The  whole  seven  on  'em.  The  'ouse  couldn't  but  do  it.  They 
tell  me  it's  all  Mr.  Mildmay's  own  work,  sticking  out  for  keeping  on 
'em.  He's  very  old,  and  so  we'll  forgive  him.  But  he  must  go, 
Mr.  Finn." 

**  We  shall  know  all  about  that  soon,  Bunco." 

44  If  you  don't  get  another  seat,  Mr.  Finn,  I  suppose  we  shall  see 
you  back  at  the  Inn.  I  hope  we  may.  It's  better  than  being  member 
for  Loughton,  Mr.  Finn ; — you  may  be  sure  of  that."  And  then 
Mr.  Bunce  passed  on. 

Mr.  Turnbull  carried  his  clause,  and  Loughton  was  doomed. 
Longhton  and  the  other  six  deadly  sins  were  anathematized,  exor- 
cised, and  finally  got  rid  of  out  of  the  world  by  the  voices  of  gentle- 
men who  had  been  proclaiming  the  beauty  of  such  pleasant  vices  all 
their  lives,  and  who  in  their  hearts  hated  all  changes  that  tended 
towards  popular  representation.  But  not  the  less  was  Mr.  Mildmay 
beaten  ;  and,  in  accordance  with  the  promise  made  by  his  first  lieu- 
tenant immediately  after  the  ^ote  was  taken,  the  Prime  Minister 
came  forward  on  the  next  evening  and  made  his  statement.  Ho  had 
already  put  his  resignation  into  the  hands  of  Her  Hajesty,  and  Her 
Majesty  had  graciously  accepted  it.  He  was  very  old,  and  felt  that 
the  time  had  come  in  which  it  behoved  him  to  retire  into  that  leisure 
which  he  thought  he  had,  perhaps,  earned.  He  had  hoped  to  carry 
this  bill  as  the  last  act  of  his  political  life  ;  but  ho  was  too  old,  too 
stiff,  as  he  said,  in  his  prejudices,  to  bend  further  than  he  had  bent 
already,  and  he  must  leave  the  completion  of  the  matter  in  other 
hands.  Her  Majesty  had  sent  for  Mr.  Gresham,  and  Mr.  Gresham 
had  already  seen  Her  Majesty.  Mr.  Gresham  and  his  other  colleagues, 
though  they  dissented  from  the  clause  which  had  been  carried  by  the 
united  efforts  of  gentlemen  opposite  to  him,  and  of  gentlemen  below 
him  on  his  own  side  of  the  House,  were  younger  men  than  he,  and 
would,  for  the  country's  sake, — and  for  the  sake  of  Her  Majesty,— 
endeavour  to  carry  the  bill  through.  There  would  then,  of  course, 
be  a  dissolution,  and  the  future  Government  would,  no  doubt,  depend 
on  the  choice  of  the  country.  From  all  which  it  was  understood 
that  Mr.  Gresham  was  to  go  on  with  the  bill  to  a  conclusion,  whatever 
might  be  the  divisions  carried  against  him,  and  that  a  new  Secretary 
of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  must  be  chosen.  Phineas  understood, 
also,  that  he  had  lost  his  seat  at  Loughton:  For  the  borough  of 
Loughton  there  would  never  again  be  an  election.     "  If  I  had  been 
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Mr.  Mildmay,  I  would  have  thrown  the  bill  up  altogether,"  Lord 
Brentford  said  afterwards ;  "  but  of  course  it  was  not  for  me  to 
interfere." 

The  session  was  protracted  for  two  months  after  that, — beyond  the 
time  at  which  grouse  should  have  been  shot, — and  by  the  28rd  of 
August  became  the  law  of  the  land.  "  I  shall  never  get  over  it,"  said 
Mr.  Ratler  to  Mr.  Finn,  seated  one  terribly  hot  evening  on  a  bench 
behind  the  Cabinet  Ministers, — "  never.  I  don't  suppose  such  a 
session  for  work  was  ever  known  before.  Think  what  it  is  to  have 
to  keep  men  together  in  August,  with  the  thermometer  at  81°,  and 
the  river  stinking  like, — like  the  very  mischief."  Mr.  Ratler,  however, 
did  not  die. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  season  Laurence  Fitzgibbon  resigned. 
Humours  reached  the  ears  of  Phineas  as  to  the  cause  of  this,  but  no 
certain  cause  was  told  him.  It  was  said  that  Lord  Cantrip  had 
insisted  upon  it,  Laurence  having  by  mischance  been  called  upon  for 
some  official  statement  during  an  unfortunate  period  of  absence. 
There  was,  however,  a  mystery  about  it ; — but  the  mystery  was  not 
half  so  wonderful  as  the  triumph  to  Phineas,  when  Mr.  Gresham 
offered  him  the  place. 

"  But  I  shall  have  no  seat,"  said  Phineas. 

"  We  shall  none  of  us  have  seats  to-morrow,"  said  Mr.  Gresham. 

"  But  I  shall  bo  at  a  loss  to  find  a  place  to  stand  for." 

"  The  election  will  not  come  on  till  November,  and  you  must  look 
about  you.  Both  Mr.  Monk  and  Lord  Brentford  seem  to  think  you 
will  be  in  the  House." 

And  so  the  bill  was  carried,  and  the  session  was  ended. 


CHATTER  XLVJIL 

*'*  THE    DUKE.'' 

By  the  middle  of  September  there  was  assembled  a  large  party  at 
Matching  Priory,  a  country  mansion  belonging  to  Mr.  Plantagenet 
Palliser.  The  men  had  certainly  been  chosen  in  reference  to  their 
political  feelings  and  position, — for  there  was  not  a  guest  in  the  house 
who  had  voted  for  Mr.  Turnbull's  clause,  or  the  wife  or  daughter,  or 
sister  of  any  one  who  had  so  voted.  Indeed,  in  these  days  politics 
ran  so  high  that  among  politicians  all  social  gatherings  were  brought 
together  with  some  reference  to  the  state  of  parties.  Phineas  was 
invited,  and  when  he  arrived  at  Matching  he  found  that  half  the 
Cabinet  was  there.  Mr.  Kennedy  was  not  there,  nor  was  Lady 
Laura.  Mr.  Monk  was  there,  and  the  Duke — with  the  Duchess,  and 
Mr.  Gresham,  and  Lord  Thrift ;  Mrs.  Max  Goesler  was  there  also,  and 
Mrs.  Bonteen, — Mr.  Bonteen  being  detained  somewhere  oat  of  tfco 
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way;  and  Violet  Effingham  was  expected  in  two  days,  and  Lord 
Chiltern  at  the  end  of  the  week.  Lady  Glencora  took  an  oppor- 
tunity of  imparting  this  latter  information  to  Phineas  very  soon 
after  his  arrival ;  and  Phineas,  as  he  watched  her  eye  and  her  mouth 
while  she  spoke,  was  quite  sure  that  Lady  Glencora  knew  the  story 
of  the  duel.  "  I  shall  be  delighted  to  see  him  again,"  said  Phineas. 
"That  is  all  right,"  said  Lady  Glencora.  There  were  also  there 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grey,  who  were  great  friends  of  the  Pallisers, — and  on 
the  very  day  on  which  Phineas  reached  Matching,  at  half  an  hour 
before  the  time  for  dressing,  the  Duke  of  Omnium  arrived.  Now,  Mr. 
Palliser  was  the  Duke's  nephew  and  heir, — and  the  Duke  of  Omnium 
was  a  very  great  person  indeed.  I  hardly  know  why  it  should  have 
been  so,  but  the  Duke  of  Omnium  was  certainly  a  greater  man  in 
public  estimation  than  the  other  duke  then  present, — the  Duke  of  St. 
Bungay.  The  Duke  of  St.  Bungay  was  a  useful  man,  and  had  been 
so  all  his  life,  sitting  in  Cabinets  and  serving  his  country,  constant 
as  any  peer  in  the  House  of  Lords,  always  ready  to  take  on  his  own 
shoulders  any  troublesome  work  required  of  him,  than  whom  Mr. 
Mildmay,  and  Mr.  Mildmay's  predecessor  at  the  head  of  the  liberal 
party,  had  had  no  more  devoted  adherent.  But  the  Duke  of  Omnium 
had  never  yet  done  a  day's  work  on  behalf  of  his  country.  They 
both  wore  the  Garter,  the  Duke  of  St.  Bungay  having  earned  it  by 
service,  the  Duke  of  Omnium  having  been  decorated  with  the  bluo 
ribbon, — because  he  was  Duke  of  Omnium.  The  one  was  a  moral, 
good  man,  a  good  husband,  a  good  father,  and  a  good  friend.  The 
other, — did  not  bear  quite  so  high  a  reputation.  But  men  and  women 
thought  but  little  of  the  Duke  of  St.  Bungay,  while  the  other  duke 
was  regarded  with  an  almost  reverential  awe.  I  think  the  secret  lay 
in  the  simple  fact  that  the  Duke  of  Omnium  had  not  been  common  in 
the  eyes  of  the  people.  He  had  contrived  to  envelope  himself  in 
something  of  the  ancient  mystery  of  wealth  and  rank.  Within  threo 
minutes  of  tho  Duke's  arrival  Mrs.  Bonteen,  with  an  air  of  great 
importance,  whispered  a  word  to  Phineas.  "He  has  come.  He 
aimed  exactly  at  seven  I  " 

"Who  has  come  ?  "  Phineas  asked. 

"  The  Duke  of  Omnium  I  "  8 he  said,  almost  reprimanding  him  by 
her  tone  of  voice  fur  \m  Indifference.  "  There  has  been  a  great 
doubt  whether  or  no  he  would  show  himself  at  last.  Lady  Glencora 
told  me  that  ho  never  will  pledge  himself.  I  am  so  glad  he  has 
come*** 

"  I  drm't  think  I  ever  saw  him}"  said  Phineas. 

"Ok  1  have  seen  him,— a  magnificent-looking  man  !  I  think  it  is 
to  Ttsry  uigo  of  Lady  Glencora  getting  him  to  meet  us.     It  is  very 

vly  that  he  will  join  a  great  party,  but  they  say  Lady  Glencora  can 
ny thing  with  him  siueo  the  heir  was  born.  I  suppose  you  have 
heard  all  about  that-" 
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"  No,"  said  Phineas ;  "  I  have  heard  nothing  of  the  heir,  but  I 
know  that  there  are  three  or  four  babies." 

"  There  was  no  heir,  you  know,  for  a  year  and  a  half,  and  they 
were  all  au  tlesespoir;  and  the  Duke  was  very  nearly  quarrelling 

with  his  nephew ;  and  Mr.  Palliser ;  you  know  it  had  very  nearly 

como  to  a  separation." 

"  I  don't  know  anything  at  all  about  it,"  said  Phineas,  who  was 
not  very  fond  of  the  lady  who  was  giving  him  the  information. 

"It  is  so,  I  can  assure  you;  but  since  the  boy  was  born  Lady 
Glencora  can  do  anything  with  the  Duke.  She  made  him  go  to  Ascot 
last  spring,  and  he  presented  her  with  the  favourite  for  one  of  the 
races  on  the  very  morning  the  horse  ran.  They  say  he  gave  three 
thousand  pounds  for  him." 

"  And  did  Lady  Glencora  win  ?  " 

"No; — the  horso  lost;  and  Mr.  Palliser  has  never  known  what 
to  do  with  him  since.  But  it  was  very  pretty  of  the  Duke ; — was  it 
not  ?  " 

Phineas,  though  he  had  intended  to  show  to  Mrs.  Bon  teen  how 
little  he  thought  about  the  Duke  of  Omnium, — how  small  was  his 
respect  for  a  great  peer  who  took  no  part  in  politics, — could  not 
protect  himself  from  a  certain  feeling  of  anxiety  as  to  the  aspect  and 
gait  and  words  of  the  man  of  whom  people  thought  so  much,  of  whom 
he  had  heard  so  often,  and  of  whom  he  had  seen  so  little.  He  told 
himself  that  the  Duke  of  Omnium  should  be  no  more  to  him  than  any 
other  man,  but  yet  the  Duke  of  Omnium  was  more  to  him  than  other 
men.  When  he  came  down  into  the  drawing-room  he  was  angry 
with  himself,  and  stood  apart ; — and  was  then  angry  with  himself 
again  because  he  stood  apart.  Why  should  he  make  a  difference  in 
his  own  bearing  because  there  was  such  a  man  in  the  company  ? 
And  yet  he  could  not  avoid  it.  When  he  entered  tho  room  the  Duke 
v/as  standing  in  a  large  bow- window,  and  two  or  three  ladies  and  two 
or  three  men  were  standing  round  him.  Phineas  would  not  go  near 
the  group,  telling  himself  that  he  would  not  approach  a  man  so  grand 
as  was  the  Duke  of  Omnium.  He  saw  Madame  Max  Goesler  anions 
the  party,  and  after  a  while  he  saw  her  retreat.  As  she  retreated, 
Phineas  knew  that  some  word  from  Madame  Max  Goesler  had  not 
been  received  with  the  graciousness  which  she  had  expected.  There 
was  the  prettiest  smile  in  the  world  on  the  lady's  face,  and  she  took 
a  corner  on  a  sofa  with  an  air  of  perfect  satisfaction.  But  yot 
Phineas  knew  that  she  had  received  a  wound. 

"  I  called  twice  on  you  in  London,"  said  Phineas,  coming  up  close 
to  her,  "  but  was  not  fortunate  enough  to  find  you !  " 

<«  Yes ; — but  you  came  so  late  in  the  season  as  to  make  it  impos- 
sible that  there  should  be  any  arrangements  for  our  meeting.  What 
can  any  woman  do  when  a  gentleman  calls  on  her  in  August  ?  " 

"  I  came  in  July."  ^ 
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"  Yes,  you  did ;  on  the  81st.  I  keep  the  most  accurate  record  of 
all  sueh  things,  Mr.  Finn.  But  let  us  hope  that  we  may  have  bettor 
hck  next  year.  In  the  meantime,  we  can  only  enjoy  the  good  things 
tliat  are  going." 

"  Socially,  or  politically,  Madamo  Goesler  ?  " 

"  Oh,  socially.  How  can  I  mean  anything  else  when  the  Duke  of 
Cmnium  is  here  ?  I  feel  so  much  taller  at  being  in  the  same  house 
with  him.  Do  not  you  ?  But  you  are  a  spoilt  child  of  fortune,  and 
perhaps  you  have  met  him  before." 

"  I  think  I  once  saw  the  back  of  a  hat  in  the  park,  and  somebody 
told  me  that  the  Duke's  head  was  inside  it." 

"  And  you  have  never  seen  him  but  that  once  ?  " 

**  Never  but  that  once, — till  now." 

"  And  do  not  you  feel  elated  ?  " 

"  Of  course  I  do.     For  what  do  you  take  me,  Madame  Goesler  ?  " 

"I  do, — immensely.  I  believe  him  to  be  a  fool,  and  I  never  heard 
of  his  doing  a  kind  act  to  anybody  in  my  life." 

"  Not  when  he  gave  the  racehorse  to  Lady  Glencora  ?  " 

"  I  wonder  whether  that  was  true.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  an 
absurdity  ?  As  I  was  saying,  I  don't  think  he  ever  did  anything  for 
anybody ; — but  then,  you  know,  to  bo  Duke  of  Omnium  !  It  isn't 
necessary, — is  it, — that  a  Duke  of  Omnium  should  do  anything  except 
be  Duke  of  Omnium  ?  " 

At  this  moment  Lady  Glencora  came  up  to  Phineas,  and  took  him 
across  to  the  Duke.  The  Duke  had  expressed  a  desire  to  be  intro- 
duced to  him.  Phineas,  half-pleased  and  half- disgusted,  had  no 
alternative,  and  followed  Lady  Glencora.  The  Duke  shook  hands 
with  him,  and  made  a  little  bow,  and  said  something  about  the 
garrotters,  which  Phineas,  in  his  confusion,  did  not  quite  understand. 
He  tried  to  reply  as  he  would  have  replied  to  anybody  else ;  but  the 
▼eight  of  the  Duke's  majesty  was  too  much  for  him,  and  he  bungled. 
The  Duke  made  another  little  bow,  and  in  a  moment  was  speaking  a 
word  of  condescension  to  some  other  favoured  individual.  Phineas 
retreated  altogether  disgusted, — hating  the  Duke,  but  hating  himself 
worse ;  but  he  would  not  retreat  in  the  direction  of  Madame  Max 
Goesler.  It  might  suit  that  lady  to  take  an  instant  little  revenge  for 
her  discomfiture,  but  it  did  not  suit  him  to  do  so.  The  question  with 
him  would  be,  whether  in  some  future  part  of  his  career  it  might  not 
be  his  duty  to  assist  in  putting  down  Dukes  of  Omnium. 

At  dinner  Phineas  sat  between  Mrs.  Bonteen  and  the  Duchess  of 
St.  Bungay,  and  did  not  find  himself  very  happy.  At  the  other  end 
of  the  table  the  Duke, — the  great  Duke,  was  seated  at  Lady  Glen- 
eora'8  right  hand,  and  on  his  other  side  Fortune  had  placed  Madame 
Max  Goesler.  The  greatest  interest  which  Phineas  had  during  the 
dinner  was  in  watching  the  operations, — the  triumphantly  successful 
operations  of  that  lady.     Before  dinner  she  had  been  wounded  by  the 
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Duke.  The  Duke  had  not  condescended  to  accord  the  honour  of  his 
little  bow  of  graciousness  to  some  little  flattering  morsel  of  wit  which 
the  lady  had  uttered  on  his  behoof.  She  had  said  a  sharp  word  or 
two  in  her  momentary  anger  to  Phineas  ;  but  when  Fortune  was  so 
good  to  her  in  that  matter  of  her  place  at  dinner,  she  was  not  fool 
enough  to  throw  away  her  chance.  Throughout  the  soup  and  fish 
she  was  very  quiet.  She  said  a  word  or  two  after  her  first  glass  of 
champagne.  The  Duke  refused  two  dishes,  one  after  another,  and 
then  she  glided  into  conversation.  By  the  time  that  he  had 
his  roast  mutton  before  him  she  was  in  full  play,  and  as  she  eat 
her  peach,  the  Duke  was  bending  over  her  with  his  most  gracious 
smile. 

"  Didn't  you  think  the  session  was  very  long,  Mr.  Finn  ?  "  said  tho 
Duchess  to  Phineas. 

"  Very  long  indeed,  Duchess,"  said  Phineas,  with  his  attention  still 
fixed  on  Madame  Max  Goesler. 

"  The  Duke  found  it  very  troublesome." 

"  I  daresay  he  did,"  said  Phineas.  That  duke  and  that  duchess 
were  no  more  than  any  other  man  and  any  other  man's  wife.  The 
session  had  not  been  longer  to  the  Duke  of  St.  Bungay  than  to  all  the 
public  servants.  Phineas  had  the  greatest  possible  respect  for  the 
Duke  of  St.  Bungay,  but  he  could  not  take  much  interest  in  the 
wailings  of  the  Duchess  on  her  husband's  behalf. 

"  And  things  do  seem  to  be  so  very  uncomfortable  now,"  said  the 
Duchess, — thinking  partly  of  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Mildmay,  and 
partly  of  the  fact  that  her  own  old  peculiar  maid  who  had  lived  with 
her  for  thirty  years  had  retired  into  private  life. 

"  Not  so  very  bad,  Duchess,  I  hope,"  said  Phineas,  observing  that 
at  this  moment  Madame  Max  Goesler's  eyes  were  brilliant  with 
triumph.  Then  there  came  upon  him  a  sudden  ambition, — that  he 
would  like  to  "  cut  out "  the  Duke  of  Omnium  in  the  estimation  of 
Madame  Max  Goesler.  The  brightness  of  Madame  Max  Goesler  s 
eyes  had  not  been  thrown  away  upon  our  hero. 

Violet  Effingham  came  at  the  appointed  time,  and,  to  the  surprise 
of  Phineas,  was  brought  to  Matching  by  Lord  Brentford.  Phineas  at 
first  thought  that  it  was  intended  that  the  Earl  and  his  son  should 
meet  and  make  up  their  quarrel  at  Mr.  Palliser's  house.  But  Lord 
Brentford  stayed  only  one  night,  and  Phineas  on  the  next  morning 
heard  the  whole  history  of  his  coming  and  going  from  Violet.  "  I 
have  almost  been  on  my  knees  to  him  to  stay,"  she  said.  "Indeed, 
I  did  go  on  my  knees, — actually  on  my  knees." 

"  And  what  did  he  say  ?  " 

"  He  put  his  arm  round  me  and  kissed  me,  and, — and, — I  cannot 
tell  you  all  that  he  said.  But  it  ended  in  this, — that  if  Chiltern  can 
be  made  to  go  to  Saulsby,  fatted  calves  without  stint  will  be  killed. 
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1  shall  do  all  1  can  to  make  him  go ;  and  so  must  yon,  Mr.  Finn.  Of 
course  that  silly  affair  in  foreign  parts  is  not  to  make  any  difference 
between  you  two." 

Phineas  smiled,  and  said  he  would  do  his  best,  and  looked  up  into 
her  face,  and  was  just  able  to  talk  to  her  as  though  things  were  going 
comfortably  with  him.  But  his  heart  was  very  cold.  As  Violet  had 
spoken  to  him  about  Lord  Chiltern  there  had  come  upon  him,  for  the 
first  time, — for  the  first  time  since  he  had  known  that  Lord  Chiltern 
had  been  refused, — an  idea,  a  doubt,  whether  even  yet  Violet  might 
not  become  Lord  Chiltern' s  wife.  His  heart  was  very  sad,  but  he 
straggled  on, — declaring  that  it  was  incumbent  on  them  both  to  bring 
together  the  father  and  son. 

"I  am  so  glad  to  hear  you  say  so,  Mr.  Finn,"  said  Violet.  "  I 
really  do  believe  that  you  can  do  more  towards  it  than  any  one  else. 
Lord  Chiltern  would  think  nothing  of  my  advice, — would  hardly  speak 
to  me  on  such  a  subject.  But  he  respects  you  as  well  as  likes  you, 
and  not  the  less  because  of  what  has  occurred." 

How  was  it  that  Violet  should  know  aught  of  the  respect  or  liking 
felt  by  this  rejected  suitor  for  that  other  suitor, — who  had  also  been 
rejected  ?  And  how  was  it  that  she  was  thus  able  to  talk  of  one  of 
them  to  the  other,  as  though  neither  of  them  had  ever  come  forward 
with  such  a  suit  ?  Phineas  felt  his  position  to  be  so  strange  as  to 
he  almost  burdensome.  He  had  told  Violet,  when  she  had  refused 
him,  very  plainly,  that  he  should  come  again  to  her,  and  ask  once 
more  for  the  great  gift  which  he  coveted.  But  he  could  not  ask 
again  now.  In  the  first  place,  there  was  that  in  her  manner  which 
made  him  sure  that  were  he  to  do  so,  he  would  ask  in  vain ;  and 
then  he  felt  that  she  was  placing  a  special  confidence  in  him,  against 
which  he  would  commit  a  sin  were  he  to  use  her  present  intimacy 
with  him  for  purposes  of  making  love.  They  two  were  to  put  their 
shoulders  together  to  help  Lord  Chiltern,  and  while  doing  so  he 
could  not  continue  a  suit  which  would  be  felt  by  both  of  them  to  bo 
hostile  to  Lord  Chiltern.  There  might  be  opportunity  for  a  chance 
word,  and  if  so  the  chance  word  should  be  spoken ;  but  he  could  not 
make  a  deliberate  attack,  such  as  he  had  made  in  Portman  Square. 
Violet  also  probably  understood  that  she  had  not  now  been  caught 
in  a  mousetrap. 

The  Duke  was  to  spend  four  days  at  Matching,  and  on  the  third 
day, — the  day  before  Lord  Chiltern  was  expected, — he  was  to  bo 
teen  riding  with  Madame  Max  Goesler  by  his  side.  Madame  Max 
Goesler  was  known  as  a  perfect  horsewoman,— one  indeed  who  was 
rather  fond  of  going  a  little  fast  on  horseback,  and  who  rode  well  to 
hound  a.  But  the  Duke  seltl  oiu  moved  out  of  a  walk,  and  on  this 
occasion  Madame  Max  was  as  steady  in  her  seat  and  almost  as  slow 
as  the  mounted  ghost  in  Don  Juan.  But  it  was  said  by  some  there* 
♦specially  by  Mrs,  Bonteeo,  tbat  the  conversation  between  them 
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was  not  slow.  And  on  the  next  morning  the  Duke  and  Madame 
Max  Goesler  were  together  again  before  luncheon,  standing  on  a 
terrace  at  the  back  of  the  house,  looking  down  on  a  party  who  were 
playing  croquet  on  the  lawn. 

"  Do  you  never  play  ?  "  said  the  Duke. 

"  Oh  yes ; — one  does  everything  a  little." 

"  I  am  sure  you  would  play  well.     Why  do  you  not  play  now  ?  ** 

"  No  ; — I  shall  not  play  now." 

"  I  should  like  to  see  you  with  your  mallet." 

"I  am  sorry  your  Grace  cannot  be  gratified.  1  have  played 
croquet  till  I  am  tired  of  it,  and  have  come  to  think  it  is  only  fit  for 
boys  and  girls.  The  great  thing  is  to  give  them  opportunities  for 
flirting,  and  it  does  that." 

"  And  do  you  never  flirt,  Madame  Goesler  ?  M 

"  Never  at  croquet,  Duke." 

"  And  what  with  you  is  the  choicest  time  ?  " 

"  That  depends  on  so  many  things, — and  so  much  on  the  chosen 
person.     What  do  you  recommend  ?  " 

"  Ah, — I  am  so  ignorant.     1  can  recommend  nothing." 

">Whai  do  you  say  to  a  mountain  top  at  dawn  on  a  summer  day?" 
asked  Madame  Max  Goesler. 

"  You  make  me  shiver,"  said  the  Duke. 

"  Or  a  boat  on  a  lake  on  a  summer  evening,  or  a  good  lead  after 
hounds  with  nobody  else  within  three  fields,  or  the  bottom  of  a  salt* 
mine,  or  the  deck  of  an  ocean  steamer,  or  a  military  hospital  in  time 
of  war,  or  a  railway  journey  from  Paris  to  Marseilles  ?  " 

"  Madame  Max  Goesler,  you  have  the  most  uncomfortable  ideas." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  your  Grace  has  tried  each  of  them, — successfully. 
But  perhaps,  after  all,  a  comfortable  chair  over  a  good  fire,  in  a 
pretty  room,  beats  everything." 

"  I  think  it  does, — certainly,"  said  the  Duke.  Then  ha  whispered 
something  at  which  Madame  Max  Goesler  blushed  and  smiled,  and 
immediately  after  that  she  followed  those  who  had  already  gone  in  to 
lunch. 

Mrs.  Bonteen  had  been  hovering  round  the  spot  on  the  terrace  on 
whieh  the  Duke  and  Madame  Max  Goesler  had  been  standing,  look- 
ing on  with  envious  eyes,  meditating  some  attack,  some  interrup- 
tion, some  excuse  for  an  interpolation,  but  her  courage  had  failed 
her  and  she  had  not  dared  to  approach.  The  Duke  had  known 
nothing  of  the  hovering  propinquity  of  Mrs.  Bonteen,  but  Madame 
Goesler  had  seen  and  had  understood  it  all. 

"Dear  Mrs,  Bonteen,"  she  said  afterwards,  "why  did  you  not 
come  and  join  us  ?    The  Duke  was  so  pleasant." 

"  Two  is  company,  and  three  is  none,"  said  Mrs.  Bonteen,  who  in. 
her  anger  was  hardly  able  to  choose  her  words  quite  as  well  as  she 
might  have  done  had  she  been  more  cool. 
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"  Onr  friend  Madame  Max  has  made  quite  a  new  conquest,"  said 
Mrs.  Bonteen  to  Lady  Glencora. 

"  I  am  so  pleased,"  said  Lady  Glencora,  with  apparently  unaffected 
delight.  "  It  is  such  a  great  thing  to  get  anybody  to  amuse  my 
uncle.  You  see  everybody  cannot  talk  to  him,  and  he  will  not 
talk  to  everybody." 

"  He  talked  enough  to  her  in  all  conscience,"  said  Mrs.  Bonteen, 
who  was  now  more  angry  than  ever. 


CHAPTER  XTJX. 

THE   DUELLISTS   MEET. 

Lobd  Chtltebn  arrived,  and  Phineas  was  a  little  nervous  as  to  their 
meeting.  He  came  back  from  shooting  on  the  day  in  question,  and 
was  told  by  the  servant  that  Lord  Chiltern  was  in  the  house.  Phineas 
went  into  the  billiard-room  in  his  knickerbockers,  thinking  probably 
that  he  might  be  there,  and  then  into  the  drawing-room,  and  at  last 
into  the  library, — but  Lord  Chiltern  was  not  to  be  found.  At  last  he 
came  across  Violet. 

"  Have  you  seen  him  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Yes ; — he  was  with  me  half  an  hour  since,  walking  round  the 
gardens." 

"  And  how  is  he  ?     Come  ;— tell  ine  something  about  him." 

"I never  knew  him  to  be  more  pleasant.  He  would  give  no 
promise  about  Saulsby,  but  he  did  not  say  that  he  would  not  go." 

"  Does  he  know  that  I  am  here  ?  " 

"  Yes ; — I  told  him  so.  1  told  him  how  much  pleasure  I  should 
have  in  seeing  you  two  together, — as  friends." 

"And  what  did  he  say?" 

"  He  laughed,  and  said  you  were  the  best  fellow  in  the  world.  You 
see  I  am  obliged  to  be  explicit." 

"  Bat  why  did  he  laugh  ?  "  Phineas  asked. 

"  He  did  not  tell  me,  but  I  suppose  it  was  because  he  was  think- 
ing of  a  little  trip  he  once  took  to  Belgium,  and  he  perceived  that 
I  knew  all  about  it." 

"  I  wonder  who  told  you.  But  never  mind.  I  do  not  mean  to 
ask  any  questions.  As  1  do  not  like  that  our  first  meeting  should  be 
before  all  th*  people  in  the  drawing-room,  1  will  go  to  him  in  his  own 
room." 

"  Do,  do  ; — that  will  be  so  nice  of  you." 

Phineas  sent  his  card  up  by  a  servant,  and  in  a  few  minutes  was 
landing  with  his  hand  on  the  lock  of  Lord  Chiltern' s  door.  The 
last  time  he  had  seen  this  man,  they  had  met  with  pistols  in  their 
bands  to  shoot  at  eaeh  other,  and  Lord  Chiltern  had  in  truth  done 
his  very  best  to  shoot  his  opponent.     The  cause  of  quarrel  was  tho 
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same  between  them  as  ever.  Phineas  had  not  given  up  Violet,  and 
had  no  intention  of  giving  her  np.  And  he  had  received  no  intima- 
tion whatever  from  his  rival  that  there  was  to  be  a  truce  between 
them.  Phincas  had  indeed  written  in  friendship  to  Lord  Chiltern,. 
but  he  had  received  no  answer ; — and  nothing  of  certainty  was  to  bo 
gathered  from  the  report  which  Yiolet  had  just  made.  It  might 
well  be  that  Lord  Chiltern  would  turn  upon  him  now  in  his  wrath, 
and  that  there  would  be  some  scene  which  in  a  strange  house  would 
be  obviously  objectionable.  Nevertheless  he  had  resolved  that  even 
that  would  be  better  than  a  chance  encounter  among  strangers  in  a 
drawing-room.     So  the  door  was  opened  and  the  two  men  met. 

"  Well,  old  fellow,"  said  Lord  Chiltern,  laughing.  Then  all  doubt 
was  over,  and  in  a  moment  Phineas  was  shaking  his  former, — and 
present  friend, — warmly  by  the  hand.  "  So  we've  come  to  be  an 
Under  Secretary,  have  we  ? — and  all  that  kind  of  thing." 

"  I  had  to  get  into  harness, — when  the  harness  offered  itself,"  said 
Phineas. 

"  I  suppose  so.    It's  a  deuce  of  a  bore,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  I  always  liked  work,  you  know." 

"  I  thought  you  liked  hunting  better.  You  used  to  ride  as  if  yon 
did.  There's  Bonebreaker  back  again  in  the  stable  for  you.  That 
poor  fool  who  bought  him  could  do  nothing  with  him,  and  I  let  him 
have  his  money  back." 

"  I  don't  see  why  you  should  have  done  that." 

"  Because  I  was  the  biggest  fool  of  the  two.  Do  you  remember 
when  that  brute  got  me  down  under  the  bank  in  the  river  ?  That 
was  about  the  nearest  touch  I  ever  had.  Lord  bless  me ; — how 
he  did  squeeze  me.  So  here  you  are  ; — staying  with  the  Pallisers, 
— one  of  a  Government  party  I  suppose.  But  what  are  you  going  to 
do  for  a  seat,  my  friend  ?  " 

"  Don't  talk  about  that  yet,  Chiltern." 

"  A  sore  subject, — isn't  it  ?  I  think  they  have  been  quite  right, 
you  know,  to  put  Loughton  into  the  melting-pot, — though  I'm  sorry 
enough  for  your  sake." 

"  Quite  right,"  said  Phineas. 

"  And  yet  you  voted  against  it,  old  chap  *t  But,  come ;  I'm  not 
going  to  be  down  upon  you.     So  my  father  has  been  here  ?  " 

"  Yes  ; — he  was  here  for  a  day  or  two." 

"  Yiolet  has  just  been  telling  me.  You  and  he  are  as  good  friends 
as  ever  ?  " 

"  I  trust  we  are." 

"He  never  heard  of  that  little  affair?"  And  Lord  Chiltern 
nodded  his  head,  intending  to  indicate  the  direction  of  Blankenbwg. 

"  I  do  not  think  he  has  as  yet." 

"  So  Yiolet  tells  me.  Of  course  you  know  that  she  has  haaid  sB 
about  it." 
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"  I  have  reason  to  suppose  as  much." 

"And  so  does  Laura." 

"  I  told  her  myself,"  said  Phineas. 

"  The  deuce  you  did.  But  I  dare  say  it  was  for  the  best.  It's  a 
pity  you  had  not  proclaimed  it  at  Charing  Cross,  and  then  nobody 
would  have  believed  a  word  about  it.  Of  course  my  father  will  hear 
it  some  day." 

"  You  are  going  to  Saulsby,  I  hope,  Chiltern  ?  " 

"  That  question  is  easier  asked  than  answered.  It  is  quite  true 
that  the  great  difficulty  has  been  got  over.  Laura  has  had  her 
money.  And  if  my  father  will  only  acknowledge  that  he  has 
wronged  me  throughout,  from  beginning  to  end,  I  will  go  to  Saulsby 
to-morrow ; — and  would  cut  you  out  at  Loughton  the  next  day,  only 
that  Loughton  is  not  Loughton  any  longer." 

"  You  cannot  expect  your  father  to  do  that." 

"No; — and  therefore  there  is  a  difficulty.  So  you've  had  that 
awfully  ponderous  Duke  here.     How  did  you  get  on  with  him  ?  " 

"  Admirably.  He  condescended  to  do  something  which  ho  called 
shaking  hands  with  me." 

"  He  is  the  greatest  old  dust  out,"  6aid  Lord  Chiltern  disrespect- 
folly.    "  Did  he  take  any  notice  of  Violet  ?  " 

"Not  that  I  observed." 

"He  ought  not  to  be  allowed  into  the  same  room  with  her." 
After  that  there  was  a  short  pause,  as  Phineas  felt  some  hesitation 
in  speaking  of  Miss  Effingham  to  Lord  Chiltern.  "  And  how  do  you 
get  on  with  her  ?  "  asked  Lord  Chiltern.  Here  was  a  question  for  a 
man  to  answer.  The  question  was  so  hard  to  be  answered,  that 
Phineas  did  not  at  first  make  any  attempt  to  answer  it.  "  You  know 
oxactly  the  ground  that  I  stand  on,"  continued  Lord  Chiltern.  "  She 
has  refused  me  three  times.     Have  you  been  more  fortunate  ?  " 

Lord  Chiltern,  as  he  asked  his  question,  looked  full  into  Finn's  face 
in  a  manner  that  was  irresistible.  His  look  was  not  one  of  anger  nor 
even  of  pride.  It  was  not,  indeed,  without  a  strong  dash  of  fun. 
Bat  such  as  it  was  it  showed  Phineas  that  Lord  Chiltern  intended  to 
have  an  answer.  "  No,"  said  he  at  last,  "  I  have  not  been  more  for- 
tunate." 

"  Perhaps  you  have  changed  your  mind,"  said  his  host. 

"  No ; — I  have  not  changed  my  mind,"  said  Phineas  quickly. 

"  How  stands  it  then  ?  Come ; — let  us  be  honest  to  each  other. 
I  told  you  down  at  Willingford  that  I  would  quarrel  with  any  man 
^ho  attempted  to  cut  me  out  with  Violet  Effingham.  You  made  up 
your  mind  that  you  would  do  so,  and  therefore  I  quarrelled  with  you. 
Bat  we  can't  always  be  fighting  duels." 

41 1  hope  we  may  not  have  to  fight  another." 

M  No ; — it  would  be  absurd,"  said  Lord  Chiltern.     "  I  rather  think 
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that  what  we  did  was  absurd.  Bat  upon  my  life  1  did  not  see 
any  other  way  out  of  it.  However,  that  is  over.  How  is  it  to  be 
now?" 

"  What  am  1  to  say  in  answer  to  that  ?  "  asked  Phineas. 

"  Just  the  truth.     You  have  asked  her,  1  suppose  ?  " 

"  Yes ; — I  have  asked  her." 

"  And  she  has  refused  you  ?  " 

"  Yes ; — she  refused  me." 

"  And  you  mean  to  ask  her  again  ?" 

"  I  shall ; — if  I  ever  think  that  there  is  a  chance.  Indeed,  Chilten;, 
I  believe  I  shall  whether  I  think  that  I  have  any  chance  or  not." 

"  Then  we  start  fairly,  Finn.  I  certainly  shall  do  so.  I  believe 
I  once  told  you  that  I  never  would ; — but  that  was  long  before  I 
suspected  that  you  would  enter  for  the  same  plate.  What  a  man 
says  on  such  a  matter  when  he  is  down  in  the  mouth  goes  for  nothing. 
Now  we  understand  each  other,  and  you  had  better  go  and  dress. 
The  bell  rang  nearly  half  an  hour  ago,  and  my  fellow  is  hanging  about 
outside  the  door." 

The  interview  had  in  one  respect  been  very  pleasant  to  Phineas, 
and  in  another  it  had  been  very  bitter.  It  was  pleasant  to  him  to 
know  that  he  and  Lord  Chiltern  were  again  friends.  It  was  a  delight 
to  him  to  feel  that  this  half-savage  but  high-spirited  young  nobleman, 
who  had  been  so  anxious  to  fight  with  him  and  to  shoot  him,  was 
nevertheless  ready  to  own  that  he  had  behaved  well.  Lord  Chiltern 
had  in  fact  acknowledged  that  though  he  had  been  anxious  to  blow 
out  our  hero's  brains,  he  was  aware  all  the  time  that  our  hero  was  a 
good  sort  of  fellow.  Phineas  understood  this,  and  felt  that  it  was 
pleasant.  But  with  this  understanding;  and  accompanying  this 
pleasure,  there  was  a  conviction  in  his  heart  that  the  distance  between 
Lord  Chiltern  and  Violet  would  daily  grow  to  be  less  and  still  less,— 
and  that  Lord  Chiltern  could  afford  to  be  generous.  If  Miss  Effingham 
could  teach  herself  to  be  fond  of  Lord  Chiltern,  what  had  he,  Phineas 
Finn,  to  offer  in  opposition  to  the  claims  of  such  a  suitor  ? 

That  evening  Lord  Chiltern  took  Miss  Effingham  out  to  dinner. 
Phineas  told  himself  that  this  was  of  course  so  arranged  by  Lady 
Glencora,  with  the  express  view  of  serving  the  Saulsby  interest.  It 
was  almost  nothing  to  him  at  the  moment  that  Madame  Max  Goesler 
was  intrusted  to  him.  He  had  his  ambition  respecting  Madame  Max 
Goesler ;  but  that  for  the  time  was  in  abeyance.  Ho  could  hardly 
keep  his  eyes  off  Miss  Effingham.  And  yet,  as  he  well  knew,  his 
observation  of  her  must  be  quite  useless.  He  knew  beforehand,  with 
absolute  accuracy,  the  manner  in  which  she  would  treat  her  lover. 
She  would  be  kind,  genial,  friendly,  confidential,  nay,  affectionate; 
and  yot  her  manner  would  mean  nothing, — would  give  no  olae  to  liar 
futuro  decision  either  for  or  against  Lord  Chiltern.  It  was,  aafbkMt 
thought,  a  peculiarity  with  Yiolet  Effingham  that  she  could  trait  Iff 
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rejected  lovers  as  dear  familiar  friends  immediately  after  her  rejection 
of  them. 

"  Mr.  FLan,"  said  Madame  Max  Goesler,  "  your  eyes  And  ears  are 
tell-tales  of  your  passion." 

"  I  hope  not,"  said  Phineas,  "  as  I  certainly  do  not  wish  that  any 
one  should  guess  how  strong  is  my  regard  for  you." 

"  That  is  prettily  turned, — very  prettily  turned  ;  and  shows  more 
readiness  of  wit  than  I  gave  yon  credit  for  under  your  present  suf- 
fering. But  of  course  we  all  know  where  your  heart  is.  Men  do  not 
undertake  perilous  journeys  to  Belgium  for  nothing." 

"  That  unfortunate  journey  to  Belgium  !  But,  dear  Madame  Max, 
really  nobody  knows  why  I  went." 

"  You  met  Lord  Chiltern  there  ?  " 

«« Oh  yes ; — I  met  Lord  Chiltern  there." 

"  And  there  was  a  duel  ?  " 

"  Madame  Mai,— you  must  not  ask  me  to  criminate  myself.* 

"  Of  course  there  was,  and  of  course  it  was  about  Miss  Effingham, 
and  of  course  the  lady  thinks  herself  bound  to  refuse  both  the  gen- 
tlemen who  were  so  very  wicked,  and  of  course " 

«  Well,— what  follows  ?  " 

"  Ah ! — if  you  have  not  wit  enough  to  see,  I  do  not  think  it  can  be 
my  duty  to  tell  you.  But  I  wished  to  caution  you  as  a  friend  that 
your  eyes  and  ears  should  be  more  under  your  command." 

"  You  will  go  to  Saulsby  ?  "  Violet  said  to  Lord  Chiltern. 

"  I  cannot  possibly  tell  as  yet,"  Baid  he,  frowning. 

"  Then  I  can  tell  you  that  you  ought  to  go.  I  do  not  care  a  bit  for 
your  frowns.     What  does  the  fifth  commandment  say  ?  " 

"If  you  have  no  better  arguments  than  the  commandments, 
Yiolet " 

"  There  can  be  none  better.  Do  yon  mean  to  say  that  the  com- 
mandments are  nothing  to  you  ?  " 

"  I  mean  to  Bay  that  I  shan't  go  to  Saulsby  because  I  am  told  in 
the  twentieth  chapter  of  Exodus  to  honour  my  father  and  mother, — 
and  that  I  shouldn't  believe  anybody  who  told  me  that  he  did  anything 
because  of  the  commandments." 

"  Oh,  Lord  Chiltern !  " 

u  People  are  so  prejudiced  and  so  need  to  humbug  that  for  the  most 
part  they  do  not  in  the  least  know  their  own  motives  for  what  they 
do.    I  will  go  to  Saulsby  to-morrow, — for  a  reward." 

"  For  what  reward  ?  "  said  Violet,  blushing. 

"  For  the  only  one  in  the  world  that  could  tempt  me  to  do  any- 
thing." 

"  You  should  go  for  the  sake  of  duty.  I  should  not  even  care  to 
see  you  go,  much  as  I  long  for  it,  if  that  feeling  did  not  take  you 
there." 

It  was  arranged  that  Phineas  and  Lord  Chiltern  were  to  leave 
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Matching  together.  Phineas  was  to  remain  at  his  office  all  October, 
and  in  November  the  general  election  was  to  take  place.  What  ha 
had  hitherto  heard  about  a  future  seat  was  most  vague,  but  he  was  to 
meet  Batler  and  Barrington  Erie  in  London,  and  it  had  been  under- 
stood that  Barrington  Erie,  who  was  now  at  Saulsby,  was  to  make 
some  inquiry  as  to  that  group  of  boroughs  of  which  Loughton  at  thia 
moment  formed  one.  But  as  Loughton  was  the  smallest  of  four 
boroughs,  and  as  one  of  the  four  had  for  many  years  had  a  represen- 
tative of  its  own,  Phineas  feared  that  no  success  would  be  found  there. 
In  his  present  agony  he  began  to  think  that  there  might  be  a  strong 
plea  made  for  a  few  private  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  that 
the  propriety  of  throwing  Loughton  into  the  melting-pot  was,  after . 
all,  open  to  question.  He  and  Lord  Chiltern  were  to  return  to  London 
together,  and  Lord  Chiltern,  according  to  his  present  scheme,  was  to 
proceed  at  once  to  Willingford  to  look  after  the  cub-hunting.  Nothing 
that  either  Violet  or  Phineas  could  say  to  him  would  induce  him  to  pro- 
mise to  go  to  Saulsby.  When  Phineas  pressed  it,  he  was  told  by  Lord 
Chiltern  that  he  was  a  fool  for  his  pains, — by  which  Phineas  under- 
stood perfectly  well  that  when  Lord  Chiltern  did  go  to  Saulsby,  he, 
Phineas,  was  to  take  that  as  strong  evidence  that  everything  was  over 
for  him  as  regarded  Violet  Effingham.  When  Violet  expressed  her 
eagerness  that  the  visit  should  be  made,  she  was  stopped  with  an 
assurance  that  she  could  have  it  done  at  once  if  she  pleased.  Let  him 
only  be  enabled  to  carry  with  him  the  tidings  of  his  betrothal,  and  he 
would  start  for  his  father's  house  without  an  hour's  delay.  But  this 
authority  Violet  would  not  give  him.  When  he  answered  her  after 
this  fashion  she  could  only  tell  him  that  he  was  ungenerous.  "  At 
any  rate  I  am  not  false,"  he  replied  on  one  occasion.  "  What  I  say 
is  the  truth." 

There  was  a  very  tender  parting  between  Phineas  and  Madame  Max 
Goesler.  She  had  learned  from  him  pretty  nearly  all  his  history,  and 
certainly  knew  more  of  the  reality  of  his  affairs  than  any  of  those  in 
London  who  had  been  his  most  staunch  friends.  "  Of  course  you'll 
get  a  seat,"  she  said  as  he  took  his  leave  of  her.  "  If  I  understand 
it  at  all,  they  never  throw  over  an  ally  so  useful  as  you  are." 

"  But  the  intention  is  that  in  this  matter  nobody  shall  any  longer 
have  the  power  of  throwing  over,  or  of  not  throwing  over,  anybody." 

"  That  is  all  very  well,  my  friend  ;  but  cakes  will  still  be  hot  in  the 
mouth,  even  though  Mr.  Daubeny  turn  purist,  with  Mr.  Turnbull  to 
help  him.  If  you  want  any  assistance  in  finding  a  seat  you  will  not 
go  to  the  People's  Banner, — even  yet." 

"  Certainly  not  to  the  People's  Banner." 

"  I  don't  quite  understand  what  the  franchise  is,"  continued  Mft^m>n^ 
Max  Goesler. 

"  Household  in  boroughs,"  said  Phineas  with  some  energy. 

"  Very  well ; — household  in  boroughs.    I  daresay  that  is  v«iy  fiat 
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and  very  liberal,  though  I  don't  comprehend  it  in  the  least.  And  you 
want  a  borough.  Very  well.  You  won't  go  to  the  households.  I 
don't  think  you  will ; — not  at  first,  that  is." 

"  Where  shall  I  go  then  ?  " 

"  Oh, — to  some  great  patron  of  a  borough  ; — or  to  a  club ; — or 
perhaps  to  some  great  firm.  The  households  will  know  nothing  about 
it  till  they  are  told.     Is  not  that  it  ?  " 

"  The  truth  is,  Madame  Max,  I  do  not  know  where  I  shall  go.  I 
am  like  a  child  lost  in  a  wood.  And  you  may  understand  this ; — if 
voa  do  not  see  me  in  Park  Lane  before  the  end  of  January,  I  shall 
have  perished  in  the  wood." 

"  Then  I  will  come  and  find  you, — with  a  troop  of  householders. 
Yon  will  come.  You  will  be  there.  I  do  not  believe  in  death  coming 
without  signs.  You  are  full  of  life."  As  she  spoke,  she  had  hold  of 
his  hand,  and  there  was  nobody  near  them.  They  were  in  a  little 
book-room  inside  the  library  at  Matching,  and  the  door,  though  not 
latched,  was  nearly  closed.  Phineas  had  flattered  himself  that 
Madame  Goesler  had  retreated  there  in  order  that  this  farewell  might 
be  spoken  without  interruption.  "And,  Mr.  Finn; — I  wonder 
whether  I  may  say  one  thing,"  she  continued. 

"You  may  say  anything  to  me,"  he  replied. 

«  No, — not  in  this  country,  in  this  England.  There  are  things  one 
may  not  say  here, — that  are  tabooed  by  a  sort  of  consent, — and  that 
without  any  reason."  She  paused  again,  and  Phineas  was  at  a  loss 
to  think  what  was  the  subject  on  which  she  was  about  to  speak. 
Could  she  mean —  ?  No ;  she  conld  not  mean  to  give  him  any  outward 
plain-spoken  sign  that  she  was  attached  to  him.  It  was  the  peculiar 
merit  of  this  man  that  he  was  not  vain,  though  much  was  done  to 
him  to  fill  him  with  vanity ;  and  as  the  idea  crossed  his  brain,  he 
hated  himself  because  it  had  been  there. 

"To  me  you  may  say  anything,  Madame  Goesler,"  he  said, — 
"  here  in  England,  as  plainly  as  though  we  were  in  Vienna." 

"But  I  cannot  say  it  in  English,"  she  said.  Then  in  French, 
blushing  and  laughing  as  she  spoke, — almost  stammering  in  spite  of 
her  usual  self-confidence, — she  told  him  that  accident  had  made  her 
rich,  fall  of  money.  Money  was  a  drug  with  her.  Money  she  knew 
was  wanted,  even  for  householders.  Would  he  not  understand  her, 
and  come  to  her,  and  learn  from  her  how  faithful  a  woman  could  be  ? 

He  still  was  holding  her  by  tho  hand,  and  he  now  raised  it  to  his 
lips  and  kissed  it  "  Tho  offer  from  you,"  he  said,  "is  as  high- 
minded,  as  generous,  and  as  honourable  as  its  acceptance  by  me  would 
U  mean-spirited,  vile,  and  ignoble.  But  whether  I  fail  or  whether 
1  succeed,  you  shall  see  me  before  the  winter  is  over." 
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CHAPTER  L. 

AGAIN   SUCCESSFUL. 

Phineas  also  said  a  word  of  farewell  to  Violet  before  he  left  Hatching, 
bat  there  was  nothing  peculiar  in  her  little  speech  to  him,  or  in  his  to 
her.  "  Of  coarse  we  shall  see  each  other  in  London.  Don't  talk  of 
not  being  in  the  House.  Of  course  you  will  be  in  the  House."  Then 
Phineas  had  shaken  his  head  and  smiled.  Where  was  he  to  find  a 
requisite  number  of  householders  prepared  to  return  him  ?  But  as  he 
went  up  to  London  he  told  himself  that  the  air  of  the  House  of 
Commons  was  now  the  very  breath  of  his  nostrils.  Life  to  him 
without  it  would  be  no  life.  To  have  come  within  the  reach  of  the 
good  things  of  political  life,  to  have  made  his  mark  so  as  to  have 
almost  insured  future  success,  to  have  been  the  petted  young  official 
aspirant  of  the  day, — and  then  to  sink  down  into  the  miserable  plati- 
tudes of  private  life,  to  undergo  daily  attendance  in  law-courts  without 
a  brief,  to  listen  to  men  who  had  come  to  be  much  below  him  in  esti- 
mation and  social  intercourse,  to  sit  in  a  wretched  chamber  up  three 
pairs  of  stairs  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  whereas  he  was  now  at  this  moment 
provided  with  a  gorgeous  apartment  looking  out  into  the  park  from 
the  Colonial  Office  in  Downing  Street,  to  be  attended  by  a  mongrel 
between  a  clerk  and  an  errand  boy  at  17s.  6d.  a  week  instead  of  by  a 
private  secretary  who  was  the  son  of  an  earl's  sister,  and  was  petted 
by  countesses'  daughters  innumerable, — all  this  would  surely  break  his 
heart.  He  could  have  done  it,  so  he  told  himself,  and  could  have 
taken  glory  in  doing  it,  had  not  these  other  things  come  in  his  way. 
But  the  other  things  had  come.  He  had  run  the  risk,  and  had  thrown 
the  dice.  And  now  when  the  game  was  so  nearly  won,  must  it  he 
that  everything  should  be  lost  at  last  ? 

He  knew  that  nothing  was  to  be  gained  by  melancholy  looks  at  his 
club,  or  by  show  of  wretchedness  at  his  office.  London  was  very 
empty;  but  the  approaching  elections  still  kept  some  there  who 
otherwise  would  have  been  looking  after  the  first  flush  of  pheasants. 
Barrington  Erie  was  there,  and  was  not  long  in  asking  Phineas  what 
were  his  views. 

"  Ah ; — that  is  so  hard  to  say.  Ratler  told  me  that  he  would  be 
looking  about." 

"  Ratler  is  very  well  in  the  House,"  said  Barrington,  "  but  he  is  of 
no  use  for  anything  beyond  it.  I  suppose  you  were  not  brought  up 
at  the  London  University  ?  " 

"  Oh  no,"  said  Phineas,  remembering  the  glories  of  Trinity. 

"  Because  there  would  have  been  an  opening.  What  do  yon  fflty  te 
Stratford, — the  new  Essex  borough  ?  " 

"  Broadbury  the  brewer  is  there  already !  " 

"  Yes ; — and  ready  to  spend  any  money  you  like  to  name.  Lit  M 
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Me.  Loughton  is  grouped  with  Smotherem,  and  Walker  is  a  deal 
too  strong  at  Smotherem  to  hear  of  any  other  claim.  I  don't  think 
we  could  dare  to  propose  it.  There  are  the  Chelsea  hamlets,  bnt  it 
will  take  a  wack  of  money." 

"  I  have  not  got  a  wack  of  money/'  said  Phineas,  laughing. 

"  That's  the  devil  of  it.  I  think,  if  I  were  yon,  I  should  hark  back 
upon  some  place  in  Ireland.  Couldn't  you  get  Laurence  to  give  you 
up  his  seat  ?  " 

"What!  Fitzgibbon?" 

"  Yes.  He  has  not  a  ghost  of  a  chance  of  getting  into  office  again. 
Nothing  on  earth  would  induce  him  to  look  at  a  paper  during  all 
those  weeks  he  was  at  the  Colonial  Office ;  and  when  Cantrip  spoke 
to  him,  all  he  said  was,  '  Ah,  bother  1 '  Cantrip  did  not  like  it,  I  can 
toll  yon." 

"  Bnt  that  wouldn't  make  him  give  np  his  seat." 

"  Of  course  you'd  have  to  arrange  it."  By  which  Phineas  under- 
stood Borrington  Erie  to  mean  that  he,  Phineas,  was  in  some  way  to 
give  to  Laurence  Fitzgibbon  some  adequate  compensation  for  the 
surrender  of  his  position  as  a  county  member. 

"  I'm  afraid  that's  out  of  the  question,"  said  Phineas.  "  If  he 
were  to  go,  I  should  not  get  it." 

"  Would  you  have  a  chance  at  Longhshane  ?  " 

'*  I  was  thinking  of  trying  it,"  said  Phineas. 

"  Of  course  you  know  that  Morris  is  very  ill."  This  Mr.  Morris 
was  the  brother  of  Lord  Tulla,  and  was  the  sitting  member  for  Longh- 
shane. "  Upon  my  word  I  think  I  should  try  that.  I  don't  see 
where  we're  to  put  our  hands  on  a  seat  in  England.  I  don't  indeed." 
Phineas,  as  he  listened  to  this,  could  not  help  thinking  that  Barrington 
Erie,  though  he  had  certainly  expressed  a  great  deal  of  solicitude,  was 
not  as  true  a  friend  as  he  used  to  be..  Perhaps  he,  Phineas,  had 
risen  too  fast,  and  Barrington  Erie  was  beginning  to  think  that  he 
might  as  well  be  out  of  the  way. 

He  wrote  to  his  father,  asking  after  the  borough,  and  asking  after 
the  health  of  Mr.  Morris.  And  in  his  letter  he  told  his  own  story 
very  plainly, — almost  pathetically.  He  perhaps  had  been  wrong  to 
make  the  attempt  which  he  had  made.  He  began  to  believe  that  he 
had  been  wrong.  But  at  any  rate  he  had  made  it  so  far  success- 
fully, and  failure  now  would  be  doubly  bitter.  He  thought  that  the 
party  to  which  he  belonged  must  mrw  remain  in  office.  It  would  hardly 
ho  possible  that  a  new  election  would  produce  a  House  of  Commons 
favourable  to  a  conservative  miiuntry.  And  with  a  liberal  ministry 
he,  Phineas,  would  be  sure  of  Ins  place,  and  sure  of  an  official  income, 
— if  only  he  could  find  a  seat.  It  was  all  very  true,  and  was  almost 
pathetic,  Tho  old  doctor,  who  was  inclined  to  be  proud  of  his  son, 
Wfti  not  unwilling  to  make  a  sacrifice.  Mrs.  Finn  declared  before 
tar  daughters  that  if  there  was  u  seat  in  all  Ireland,  Phineas  ought  to 
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have  it.  And  Mary  Flood  Jones  stood  by  listening,  and  wondering 
what  Phineas  would  do  if  ho  lost  his  seat.  Would  he  come  back  and 
live  in  County  Glare,  and  be  like  any  other  girl's  lover  ?  Poor  Mary 
had  come  to  lose  her  ambition,  and  to  think  that  girls  whose  lovers 
stayed  at  home  were  the  happiest.  Nevertheless,  she  would  have 
walked  all  the  way  to  Lord  Tulla's  house  and  back  again,  might  that 
have  availed  to  get  the  seat  for  Phineas.  Then  there  came  an  express 
over  from  Castlemorris.  The  doctor  was  wanted  at  once  to  see  Mr. 
Morris.  Mr.  Moms  was  very  bad  with  gout  in  his  stomach.  Accord- 
ing to  the  messenger  it  was  supposed  that  Mr.  Morris  was  dying. 
Before  Dr.  Finn  had  had  an  opportunity  of  answering  his  son's  letter, 
Mr.  Morris,  the  late  member  for  Loughshane,  had  been  gathered  to 
his  fathers. 

Dr.  Finn  understood  enough  of  elections  for  Parliament,  and  of  the 
nature  of  boroughs,  to  be  aware  that  a  candidate's  chance  of  success 
is  very  much  improved  by  being  early  in  the  field ;  and  he  was 
aware,  also,  that  the  death  of  Mr.  Morris  would  probably  create 
various  aspirants  for  the  honour  of  representing  Loughshane.  But 
he  could  hardly  address  the  Earl  on  the  subject  while  the  dead  body 
of  the  late  member  was  lying  in  the  house  at  Castlemorris.  The  bill 
which  had  been  passed  in  the  late  session  for  reforming  the  constitution 
of  the  House  of  Commons  had  not  touched  Ireland,  a  future  measure 
having  been  promised  to  the  Irish  for  their  comfort;  and  Lough- 
fihane  therefore  was,  as  to  Lord  Tulla's  influence,  the  same  as  it  had 
ever  been.  He  had  not  then  the  plenary  power  which  the  other  lord 
had  held  in  his  hands  in  regard  to  Loughton  ; — but  still  the  Castle- 
morris interest  would  go  a  long  way.  It  might  be  possible  to  stand 
against  it,  but  it  would  be  much  more  desirable  that  the  candidate 
should  have  it  at  his  back.  Dr.  Finn  was  fully  alive  to  this  as  he  sat 
opposite  to  the  old  lord,  saying  now  a  word  about  the  old  lord's 
gout  in  his  legs  and  arms,  and  then  about  the  gout  in  the  stomach, 
which  had  carried  away  to  another  world  the  lamented  late  member 
for  the  borough. 

"  Poor  Jack ! "  said  Lord  Tulla,  piteously.  "  If  I'd  known  it,  I 
needn't  have  paid  over  two  thousand  pounds  for  him  last  year ; — 
need  I,  doctor?" 

"  No,  indeed,"  said  Dr.  Finn,  feeling  that  his  patient  might  perhaps 
approach  the  subject  of  the  borough  himself. 

"  He  never  would  live  by  any  rule,  you  know,"  said  the  desolate 
brother. 

"  Very  hard  to  guide ; — was  he  not,  my  lord  ?" 

14  The  very  devil.  Now,  you  see,  I  do  do  what  I'm  told  pretty 
well,-^don't  I,  doctor?" 

"  Sometimes." 

"  By  George,  I  do  nearly  always.  I  don't  know  what  you  «M§ 
by  sometimes.    I've  been  drinking  brandy- and- water  till  I'm  mk  tff 
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it,  to  oblige  you,  and  you  tell  me  about — sometimes.  You  doctors 
expect  a  man  to  be  a  slave.     Haven't  I  kept  it  out  of  my  stomach  ?  " 

"  Thank  God,  yes." 

"  It's  all  very  well  thanking  God,  but  I  should  have  gone  as  poor 
Jack  has  gone,  if  I  hadn't  been  the  most  careful  man  in  the  world. 
He  was  drinking  champagne  ten  days  ago ; — would  do  it,  you  know.'* 
Lord  Tulla  could  talk  about  himself  and  his  own  ailments  by  the  hour 
together,  and  Dr.  Finn,  who  had  thought  that  his  noble  patient  was 
approaching  the  subject  of  the  borough,  was  beginning  again  to  feel 
that  the  double  interest  of  the  gout  that  was  present,  and  the  gout 
that  had  passed  away,  wonld  be  too  absorbing.  He,  however,  could 
Bay  but  little  to  direct  the  conversation. 

"  Mr.  Morris,  you  see,  lived  more  in  London  than  you  do,  and  was 
subject  to  temptation." 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  call  temptation.  Haven't  I  the  tempta- 
tion of  a  bottle  of  wine  under  my  nose  every  day  of  my  life  ?  " 

"  No  doubt  you  have." 

"  And  I  don't  drink  it.  I  hardly  ever  take  above  a  glass  or  two  of 
brown  sherry.  By  George !  when  I  think  of  it,  I  wonder  at  my  own 
courage.     I  do,  indeed." 

"  But  a  man  in  London,  my  lord " 

"  Why  the  deuce  would  he  go  to  London  ?  By-the-bye,  what  am 
I  to  do  about  the  borough  now  ?  " 

"  Let  my  son  stand  for  it,  if  you  will,  my  lord." 

"  They've  clean  swept  away  Brentford's  seat  at  Loughton,  haven't 
they  ?  Ha,  ha,  ha !  What  a  nice  game  for  him, — to  have  been 
forced  to  help  to  do  it  himself!  There's  nobody  on  earth  I  pity  so 
much  as  a  radical  peer  who  is  obliged  to  work  like  a  nigger  with  a 
spade  to  shovel  away  the  ground  from  under  his  own  feet.  As  for 
me,  I  don't  care  who  sits  for  Loughshane.  I  did  care  for  poor  Jack 
while  he  was  alive.  I  don't  think  I  shall  interfere  any  longer.  I  am 
glad  it  lasted  Jack's  time."  Lord  Tulla  had  probably  already  for- 
gotten that  he  himself  had  thrown  Jack  over  for  the  last  session 
but  one. 

"Phinoas,  my  lord/'  began  the  father,  "  is  now  Under  Secretary 
Of  State," 

*'  Ob,  IVo  no  doubt  he's  a  very  fine  follow ; — bu,t,  you  see,  he's  an 
out-and-out  Radical." 

11  Ko,  my  lord." 

"Then  how  can  he  serve  with  pinch  men  as  Mr.  Gresham  and 
Mr. Monk?  They've  turned  out  poor  old  Mildmay  among  them, 
because  hu's  not  fast  enough  for  them.     Don't  tell  me." 

"  My  anxiety,  of  course,  is  for  my  boy's  prospects.  He  seems  to 
have  done  bo  well  in  Parliament." 

l*  Why  don't  he  stand  for  Marylebone  or  Finsbury  ?" 

"Tht  money,  you  know,  my  lord  1 ,T 
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"  I  shan't  interfere  here,  doctor.  If  he  comes,  and  the  peoplo 
then  choose  to  return  him,  I  shall  say  nothing.  They  may  do  just  as 
they  please.      They  tell  me  Lambert  St.  George,  of  Mockrath,  is 

going  to  stand.     If  he  does,  it's  the  d piece  of  impudence  I  erer 

heard  of.  He's  a  tenant  of  my  own,  though  he  has  a  Lease  for  ever ; 
and  his  father  never  owned  an  acre  of  land  in  the  county  till  his  uncle 
died."  Then  the  doctor  knew  that,  with  a  little  management,  the 
lord's  interest  might  be  secured  for  his  son. 

Phineas  came  over  and  stood  for  the  borough  against  Mr.  Lambert 
St.  George,  and  the  contest  was  sharp  enough.  The  gentry  of  the 
neighbourhood  could  not  understand  why  such  a  man  as  Lord  Ttdla 
should  admit  a  liberal  candidate  to  succeed  his  brother.  No  one 
canvassed  for  the  young  Under  Secretary  with  more  persistent  zeal 
than  did  his  father,  who,  when  Phineas  first  spoke  of  going  into  Par- 
liament, had  produced  so  many  good  arguments  against  that  perilous 
step.  Lord  Tulla's  agent  stood  aloof, — desolate  with  grief  at  the 
death  of  the  late  member.  At  such  a  moment  of  family  affliction, 
Lord  Tulla,  he  declared,  could  not  think  of  such  a  matter  as  the 
borough.  But  it  was  known  that  Lord  Tulla  was  dreadfully 
jealous  of  Mr.  Lambert  St.  George,  whose  property  in  that  part  of 
the  county  was  now  nearly  equal  to  his  own,  and  who  saw  much 
more  company  at  Mockrath  than  was  ever  entertained  at  Castle- 
morris.  A  word  from  Lord  Tulla, — so  said  the  Conservatives  of  the 
county, — would  have  put  Mr.  St.  Goorge  into  the  seat;  but  that 
word  was  not  spoken,  and  the  Conservatives  of  the  neighbourhood 
8 wore  that  Lord  Tulla  was  a  renegade.  The  contest  was  very  sharp, 
but  our  hero  was  returned  by  a  majority  of  seventeon  votes. 

Again  successful !  As  he  thought  of  it  he  remembered  stories  of 
great  generals  who  were  said  to  have  chained  Fortune  to  the  wheels 
of  their  chariots,  but  it  seamed  to  him  that  the  goddess  had  never 
served  any  general  with  such  staunch  obedience  as  she  had  displayed 
in  his  cause.  Had  not  everything  gone  well  with  him  ;•— so  weU,  as 
almost  to  justify  him  in  expecting  that  even  yet  Violet  Effingham 
would  become  his  wifo  ?  Dear,  dearest  Violet  I  If  he  couM  only 
achieve  that,  no  general,  who  ever  led  an  army  across  the  Alps,  would 
be  his  equal  either  in  success  or  in  the  reward  of  success.  Thatt  he 
questioned  himself  as  to  what  he  would  say  to  Miss  Flood  Jooes  on 
that  very  night.  He  was  to  meet  dear  little  Mary  Flood  Jones  that 
evening  at  a  neighbour's  house.  His  sister  Barbara  had  so  told  him 
in  a  tone  of  voice  which  he  quite  understood  to  imply  a  caution*  **  I 
shall  be  so  glad  to  see  her,"  Phineas  had  replied. 

"  If  there  ever  was  an  angel  on  earth,  it  is  Mary,"  said] 
Finn* 

"  I  know  that  she  is  as  good  as  gold,"  said  Phineas* 

"  Gold !  "  replied  Barbara,— "  gold  indeed  1     She  is 
than  refined  gold.    But,  Phineas,  perhaps  yon  had 
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her  out  for  any  special  attention.     She  has  thought  it  wisest  to  meet 
you." 

"  Of  course,"  said  Phineas.     "  Why  not  ?  " 

il  That  is  all,  Phineas.  I  have  nothing  more  to  say.  Men  of  course 
are  different  from  girls." 

"  That's  true,  Barbara,  at  any  rate."     ' 

"  Don't  laugh  at  me,  Phineas,  when  I  am  thinking  of  nothing  but 
of  you  and  your  interests,  and  when  I  am  making  all  manner  of  excuses 
for  you  because  I  know  what  must  be  the  distractions  of  the  world  in 
which  you  live."  Barbara  made  more  than  one  attempt  to  renew  the 
conversation  before  the  evening  came,  but  Phineas  thought  that  he 
had  had  enough  of  it.  He  did  not  like  being  told  that  excuses  were 
made  for  him.  After  all,  what  had  he  done  ?  He  had  once  kissed 
Mary  Flood  Jones  behind  the  door. 

"  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you,  Mary,"  he  said,  coming  and  taking  a 
chair  by  her  side.  He  had  been  specially  warned  not  to  single  Mary 
out  for  his  attention,  and  yet  there  was  the  chair  left  vacant  as  though 
it  were  expected  that  he  would  fall  into  it. 

"  Thank  you.  We  did  not  happen  to  meet  last  year,  did  we, — 
Mr.  Finn?" 

"  Do  not  call  me  Mr.  Finn,  Mary." 

"  You  are  such  a  great  man  now ! " 

"  Not  at  all  a  great  man.  If  you  only  knew  what  little  men  we 
imder-strappers  are  in  London  you  would  hardly  speak  to  me." 

"  But  you  are  something-— —of  State  now ; — are  you  not  ?  " 

u  Well ; — yes.  That's  the  name  they  give  me.  It  simply  means 
that  if  any  member  wants  to  badger  some  one  in  the  House  about  the 
Colonies,  I  am  the  man  to  be  badgered.  But  if  there  is  any  credit  to 
be  had,  I  am  not  the  man  who  is  to  have  it." 

"  But  it  is  a  great  thing  to  be  in  Parliament  and  in  the  Govern- 
ment too." 

"  It  is  a  great  thing  for  me,  Mary,  to  have  a  salary,  though  it  may 
only  be  for  a  year  or  two.  However,  I  will  not  deny  that  it  is  pleasant 
to  have  been  successful." 

i%  It  has  been  very  pleasant  to  us,  Phineas.  Mamma  has  been  so 
rrracb  rejoiced.11 

**Iam  so  sorry  not  to  eeo  her.  She  is  at  Flopdborough,  I  sup- 
posed 

"Ob*  yes ; — she  is  at  home.  She  does  not  like  coming  out  at  night 
in  winter.  I  have  been  staying  hera  you  know  for  two  days,  but  I 
£0  home  to-morrow/* 

"  I  will  ride  over  and  call  on  your  mother."  Then  there  was  a 
pause  m  tho  conversion  for  :i  moment.  "  Does  it  not  seem  odd, 
tfary,  that  wo  should  see  so  little  of  each  other  ?  " 

"  You  are  bo  much  away,  of  course." 
Yes; — that  ia  tho  reason.     But  still  it  seems  almost  unnatural. 
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I  often  wonder  when  the  time  will  come  that  I  shall  be  quietly  at 
home  again.  I  have  to  be  back  in  my?  office  in  London  this  day  week, 
and  yet  I  have  not  had  a  single  hour  to  myself  since  I  have  been  at 
Eillaloe.  But  I  will  certainly  ride  over  and  see  your  mother.  You 
will  be  at  home  on  Wednesday  I  suppose." 

"  Yes, — I  shall  be  at  home." 

Upon  that  he  got  up  and  went  away,  but  again  in  the  evening  he 
found  himself  near  her.  Perhaps  there  is  no  position  more  perilous 
to  a  man's  honesty  than  that  in  which  Phineas  now  found  himself; — 
that,  namely,  of  knowing  himself  to  be  quite  loved  by  a  girl  whom  he 
almost  loves  himself.  Of  course  he  loved  Violet  Effingham ;  and  they 
who  talk  best  of  love  protest  that  no  man  or  woman  can  be  in  love 
with  two  persons  at  once.  Phineas  was  not  in  love  with  Mary  Flood 
Jones ;  but  he  would  have  liked  to  take  her  in  his  arms  and  kiss  her; 
he  would  have  liked  to  gratify  her  by  swearing  that  she  was  dearer 
to  him  than  all  the  world ;  he  would  have  liked  to  have  an  episode,— 
and  did,  at  the  moment,  think  that  it  might  be  possible  to  have  one 
life  in  London  and  another  life  altogether  different  at  Eillaloe.  "  Dear 
Mary,"  he  said  as  he  pressed  her  hand  that  night,  "  things  will  get 
themselves  settled  at  last,  I  suppose."  He  was  behaving  very  ill  to 
her,  but  he  did  not  mean  to  behave  ill. 

He  rode  over  to  Floodborough,  and  saw  Mrs.  Flood  Jones.  Mnu 
Flood  Jones,  however,  received  him  very  coldly ;  and  Mary  did  not 
appear.  Mary  had  communicated  to  her  mother  her  resolutions  at  to 
her  future  life.  "  The  fact  is,  mamma,  I  love  him.  I  cannot  htif 
it.  If  he  ever  chooses  to  come  for  me,  here  I  am.  If  he  doM  M^ 
I  will  bear  it  as  well  as  I  can.  It  may  be  very  mean  of  me,  butitfr 
true." 
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'  The  fact  is,  mamma,  I  love  him." 

Phineat  Finn,    Chap  1.  Page  128. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

THE    CHABCOAL-BUBNER. 

The  afternoon  sun  was  declining  as  Otto  Hemmerich  approached 
Horn.  He  had  walked  from  l)etmold,  and  had  taken  more  time  for 
his  journey  than  would  have  been  necessary  had  he  kept  steadily  to 
the  high  road.  But  he  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  turning 
aside  into  the  thick  woods  that  he  knew  and  loved  so  well.  They 
were  not  leafy  and  green  at  this  time  of  year,  but  in  Otto's  eyes  the 
winter  forest  had  a  beauty  of  its  own.  Here  and  there  evergreens 
showed  a  mass  of  dark  foliage,  contrasting  with  the  Bilver  stem  of 
the  beech,  or  the  long,  delicate,  drooping  boughs  of  the  birch.  In 
many  a  tangled  growth  of  thicket  and  underwood  the  dog-rose  bushes 
pat  forth  their  crimson  berries,  and  the  plume-headed  mountain-ash 
was  studded  with  rich  clusters  of  coral  fruit.  In  the  darkest  and 
most  shaded  hollows  patches  of  snow  still  lingered,  sheltered  as  they 
were  from  the  noontide  sun.  By-and-by  lily-of- the- valley,  crocus, 
violet,  and  primrose,  would  peer  out  in  these  woodland  dingles,  but 
now  the  white  snow  lay  light  and  friendly  above  the  tender  plants, 
like  a  coverlet  of  swan's-down  on  a  sleeping  infant. 

Otto  walked  on  briskly,  drinking  in  the  air  and  odour  of  the  forest 
with  intense  enjoyment.  Presently,  with  the  scent  of  dead  leaves 
and  the  aromatic  breath  of  pine  trees,  mingled  the  pungent  smell  of 
horning  wood.  "  Charcoal-burners,' '  thought  Otto  to  himself;  and  as 
he  thought  so  he  came  upon  a  space  cleared  in  the  heart  of  the  wood- 
land, where  stood  a  pile  of  logs  plastered  over  with  earth  and  turf. 
Prom  this  pile  an  acrid  smoke  ascended.  The  grass  was  charred  and 
blackened  in  a  circle  all  around  it.  One  long,  half-decayed  trunk  of 
a  tree  lay  on  the  ground,  and  served  as  a  seat  for  a  solitary  man  who 
was  eating  his  supper  there.     He  appeared  to  be  the  only  living  thing 
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m  the  cleared  space  of  land,  and  looked  wild  and  strange  enough 
with  his  blackened  face  and  garments,  and  an  nnkempt  shock  of  long 
hair  that  fell  nearly  to  hia  shoulders.  He  held  a  formidable -looking 
clasp -knife  in  his  hand,  and  kept  catting  off  hnge  lumps  from  a  loaf 
and  a  sausage  that  lay  on*the  tree -trunk  across  which  ho  eat  astride. 
Every  now  and  tln.ii  he  took  a  draught  from  a  flat,  stone  bottle,  and 
then  began  eating  again, 

41  Good  evening,  friend,1*  said  Otto,  coming  cheerily  out  of  the 
forest  path,  chequered  with  sunlight,  into  the  damp,  desolate  hollow. 
The  man  looked  up  without  raising  his  head,  and  the  whites  of  his 
eyes  gleamed  ghastly  out  of  his  black  face.  He  surveyed  Otto  very 
leisurely  and  deliberately  for  a  few  moments  ,  and  then  took  another 
pun  at  the  flat  stone  bottle  without  having  uttered  u  word.  "  Good 
evening,  friend,"  repeated  Otto,  in  a  louder  tone,  thinking  that  the 
in  an  had  not  heard  him, 

M  Good  evening,  cousin,"  answered  the  charcoal-burner  very  slowly, 
and  in  a  gruff  voice. 

11  Cousin  I  Nay,  how  may  that  bo  ?  "  said  Otto,  laughing,  although 
ihero  was  something  in  the  man's  manner  that  impressed  him  in  spite 
of  himself,  **  All  men  are  brethren,  I Tve  heard  say,  but  cousin  I — 
that's  another  matter/1 

**  Ay,  ay,"  said  the  grim  stranger,  nodding  his  head  once  or 
twice,  "  you're  ashamed  to  call  kin  with  such  as  me.  But  you  and 
I  are  cousin 3,  my  youngster,  all  the  same/1 

"Ashamed!"  cried  Otto,  in  his  clear,  ringing  tones,  that  made  the 
woodland  echo  ;  "not  1 1  Whether  there's  anything  shameful  about 
you,  you  best  know.  But,  any  way,  it  can't  be  my  fault,  seeing  that 
I  never  set  eyes  on  you  until  this  moment." 

a  Don't  he  too  sure  of  that.  I've  seen  you  many  a  time  when  you 
were  a  little  toddling  brat,  und  I  carried  yon  on  my  shoulder  once  up 
the  tTrotenberg  to  see  a  great  hunting  there  was  down  in  the  valley, 
when  your  father,  the  head  ranger,  was  brave  in  hid  green  and  gold,1* 

Otto  passed  his  hand  over  hia  forehead  and  looked  fixedly  at  the 
man,  "  What  you  say  seems  to  bring  back  something  that  I  saw 
once.  But  it  is  like  a  dream.  Who  are  you  ?  And  why  do  you  call 
me  cousin  ?" 

"*  Humph  I  Who  am  I  ?  Well,  I  should  think  you  could  see  for 
yourself  that  I'm  neither  king  nor  kaiser,  but  only  a  poor  charcoal- 
burner, — unless  you  take  me  for  the  Black  Huntsman  that  head- ranger 
Heramerich  used  to  tell  so  many  stories  about/5 

"I  don't  think  any  of  his  stories  related  that  the  Black  Huntsman 
was  ever  seen  to  eat  hunches  of  bread  and  sausage  as  big  as  my  fifit. 
But  you  haven't  answered  my  question.  Why  do  you  call  mm 
cousin  ?  " 

"  Aeh  so  !  You  stick  to  that?  Well,  first  answer  mc  one  thing. 
Do  you  remember  your  mother  ?  " 
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'•  Remember  her !  Remember  my  blessed  mother !  It's  but  iittlo 
I  shall  remember  when  I've  forgotten  her." 

"  Your  mother  and  I  were  first  cousins, — brothers'  children.  Ach, 
little  Lotte  Miiller !  How  pretty  she  was,  and  how  good  !  Yes,  for 
all  she  was  but  a  charcoal-burner's  daughter,  and  your  father  was 
the  Prince's  head-ranger,  I  always  said,  and  I  say  still,  that  Hem- 
merich  got  a  prize  when  he  got  Lottehen  to  be  his  wife.'* 

Otto  came  close  up  to  his  new-found  relative  and  held  out  his 
hand.  The  charcoal-burner  looked  at  it  doubtfully  for  a  moment, 
and  then  said,  "Well,  I  shouldn't  have  thought  that  old  Simon 
Sehnarcher's  grand-nephew  would  have  gripped  the  hand  of  such  a 
one  as  me." 

44  Try ! "  said  Otto,  and  taking  the  other's  grimy  paw  in  his,  ho 
pressed  it  with  all  the  force  of  his  vigorous  young  muscles. 

"  Potztausend !  You've  a  neat  little  fist  of  your  own.  And  so 
you  are  not  ashamed  of  your  mother's  kin,  then  ?" 

"Ashamed?  That's  the  second  time  you  have  said  something 
about  being  ashamed.  Look  ye,  cousin, — if  cousin,  you  be, — if  you 
£0  on  in  that  way,  I  shall  begin  to  think  that  there  is  some  special 
reason  for  being  ashamed  of  you." 

44  Well,  so  there  is,"  answered  the  charcoal-burner  doggedly. 
"  Tm  poor.  I  have  to  work  hard  for  my  living, — and  scant  living  it 
w  sometimes.  I  have  neither  land  nor  learning,  nor, — worse  than 
all, — money. 

"'RedetGtld, 
So  •chweigt  die  Welt' 

When  gold  speaks,  the  world  holds  its  tongue.  Ask  the  Herr  Kiistor 
if  it  be  not  so.     I'll  warrant  he'll  tell  you  that  that  is  good  doctrine." 

"  So  much  the  worse  for  the  world  then,  that's  all.  And,  at  that 
rate,  I  am  no  better  off  than  yourself,  for  I  have  not  a  kreutzer  to 
call  my  own.  But  now  tell  me  your  name,  cousin,  and  tell  me,  too, 
why  I  have  lived  all  these  years  without  hearing  that  there  was  any 
relative  of  my  blessed  mother's  left  alive  ?  " 

The  man  hesitated  for  some  time  before  replying,  and  gazed  very 
searchingly  into  Otto's  frank  young  face.  "Ah,"  said  he  at  last, 
"  you  look  honest  and  kind.  But  I've  known  as  honest  and  kind- 
looking  as  you  turn  out  hollower  at  heart  than  a  rotten  apple." 

44  You  have  .been  unfortunate,  kinsman  ?  " 

**  Unfortunate  !  Well,  my  misfortunes  are  neither  here  nor  there. 
You  asked  me  what  my  name  was.     I'm  called  Joachim  Miiller." 

"Joachim!  Joachim  Mullerl"  repeated  Otto,  pondering.  "I'm 
quite  sure  I  have  heard  my  father  and  mother  speak  of  yon,  Cousin 
Joachim." 

"  Like  enough.  But  it  must  be  many  a  long  year  ago.  Umph ! 
'  Cousin  Joachim  1'  I  never  thought  to  be  so  called  again.  I  don't 
know  what  bewitched  me  to  speak  to  yon  as  I  did.     I'd  best  have 
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left  it  alone.  There's  neither  pleasure  nor  profit  to  be  got  out  of  my 
company." 

To  appeal  to  Otto's  pity  was  to  appeal  to  a  very  soft  place  in  his 
heart.  And  there  was  something  that  touched  him  in  the  downcast, 
drooping  attitude  of  the  solitary  man,  and  in  his  half-sullen,  half- 
melancholy  manner.  Otto  seated  himself  beside  the  charcoal-burner 
on  the  tree  trunk,  and  spoke  to  him  cheerily.  "  Come,  come,  Cousin 
Joachim,  you'll  have  to  get  used  to  being  called  by  the  old  name 
again.  I  haven't  so  many  relations  but  what  I'm  glad  enough  to 
cling  to  any  of  my  dead  mother's  kinsfolk.  But  tell  me  how  it 
has  happened  that  we  have  not  made  each  other's  acquaintance 
before  now." 

It  was  not  easy  to  resist  Otto's  pleasant  voice  and  open  manner. 
There  was  the  ring  of  sterling  metal  about  all  he  paid.  He  was 
utterly  free  from  small  suspicions,  and  seemed  habitually  to  expect 
other  people  to  be  sincere  and  straightforward, — not  a  bad  method, 
by  the  way,  of  making  them  so.  Gradually  Joachim  thawed  under 
his  young  cousin's  influence,  and  began  to  relate  his  history, — in  a 
disjointed,  rambling  way,  however,  and  with  many  suppressions 
and  reservations.  His  father,  he  said,  had  been  a  charcoal-burner 
employed  in  the  princely  woods  of  Detmold.  He  and  Lotte,  Otto's 
mother,  had  been  friends  from  childhood,  and  when  his  pretty  cousin 
made  the  prosperous  marriage  with  the  head-ranger,  Joachim, — then 
a  lad  of  sixteen, — had  been  kindly  treated  by  her  and  by  her  husband. 
But  about  three  years  after  the  date  of  Otto's  birth,  Joachim  Muller's 
father  removed  with  his  family  to  Pyrmont,  and  Joachim  lost  sight  of 
the  Hemmerichs  then  altogether. 

At  Pyrmont  he  had  been  employed  as  a  donkey-boy  to  guide  the 
animals  provided  for  the  use  of  the  fashionable  visitors  who  came  to 
drink  the  waters  there.  In  this  capacity  he  had  attracted  the  notice 
of  a  noble  family,  and  had  been  taken  into  their  service  as  stable-boy. 
He  had  travelled  with  them.  He  had  been  south  as  far  as  Vienna. 
But  this  opening  had  not  availed  to  bring  him  permanent  prosperity. 
Hl-luck,  he  averred,  had  pursued  him  all  his  -ie.  After  many  vicis- 
situdes, he  had  returned  to  his  own  part  of  Germany  to  find  all  his 
kinsfolk  dead,  and  his  very  name  forgotten.  With  difficulty  he  had 
obtained  employment  in  his  father's  old  trade  of  charcoal-burning, 
and  had  now  been  for  some  months  leading  a  lonely,  half-savage 
life  in  the  forests  of  Detmold. 

"But,"  said  Otto,  who  had  listened  attentively  to  the  man's 
narrative,  "  if  you  have  been  so  long  absent  from  Detmold,  how 
did  you  recognise  me?" 

"  As  to  knowing  you  by  sight,  youngster,  I  have  had  my  eyes  on 
you  more  than  once  during  the  last  three  months,  when  you  have 
been  tramping  through  the  woods  about  Detmold.  There  is  never 
a  Jager  in  the  Prince's  service  but  could  tell  me  who  you  were." 
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"  Then  why,  in  Gottes  namen,  didn't  you  hail  me  sooner,  Cousin 
Joachim?" 

"  Why,  lad,"  cried  Joachim,  rising  suddenly  and  standing  before 
Otto,  "you  ask  why?  Could  I  suppose  that  you  would  care  to 
have  anything  to  say  to  me  when  I  was  told  that  the  miserly  old 
sacristan  had  adopted  you  for  his  heir  ?  He  never  loved  any  of  my 
kith  and  kin,  and  'twasn't  likely  that  he  would  teach  you  to  love 
them.  Besides,  there  are  some  would  tell  you  that  it  was  a  disgrace 
to  shake  me  by  the  hand.  0,  you  needn't  be  afraid,  Otto  Hem- 
merich !  The  worst  that  can  happen  to  you  will  be  a  little  charcoal- 
dust.  There's  no  stain  on  my  hand  that  can't  be  washed  off. 
Believe  that,  Otto.  I  have  met  with  so  much  injustice  that  I  thought 
I  had  grown  to  care  nothing  for  the  opinion  of  man  or  woman.  But 
I  shouldn't  like  -your  father's  son  to  think  ill  of  me.  I  had  made 
op  my  mind  never  to  speak  to  you ;  to  make  no  sign,  but  just  to 
slink  out  of  sight  if  you  came  in  my  way,  like  a  wild  beast  of  tho 
forest.  But  you  took  me  unawares,  and  something  in  the  look  of 
you  and  in  the  tone  of  your  voice,  brought  back  the  old  times 
somehow.  You  have  said  the  first  kind  words  that  have  been  spoken 
to  me  for  this  many  a  day,  and  I  shan't  forget  them." 

He  made  as  though  he  were  going  away,  turning  in  the  direction 
of  a  narrow  footpath  that  led  into  the  heart  of  the  forest.  Otto 
stopped  him.  "  Stay,"  said  he  ;  "  halt  a  moment,  kinsman  f  When 
and  where  can  I  see  you  again  ?  Don't  run  off  and  disappear  in  that 
fashion,  as  though  you  were  really  the  Black  Huntsman  in  earnest." 

Joachim  Miiller  stood  for  a  while  with  his  eyes  fixed  moodily  on  the 
ground.  Then  he  raised  them  to  Otto's  with  a  piercing  glance,  and 
answered,  "You  are  a  right  good  fellow,  Otto  Hcmmerich,  and  I 
would  not  get  you  into  trouble  with  your  grand-uncle  if  I  could  help 
it.  Take  my  advice,  and  keep  your  own  counsel  about  having  seen 
me.  The  sacristan,  likely  enough,  has  never  heard  my  name,  but 
anyway  he  could  hear  nothing  about  me  that  would  please  him  over- 
much. If  ever  you  wish  to  see  and  speak  with  me,  chalk  three 
white  crosses  on  the  bark  of  the  hollow  oak  tree  that  stands  in  the 
glade  leading  to  the  Denkmal,  on  the  top  of  the  Grotenberg.  Within 
four-and-twenty  hours  afterwards  I  will  be  there  to  meet  you.  Lebe 
wohl.  Auf  Wiedersehen."  With  that  he  turned  abruptly,  leaped 
over  the  prostrate  tree-trunk,  and  plunged  into  the  fast  deepening 
twilight  of  the  thickest  woodland. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

THE   DESEBTED  HUNTING- LODGE. 


The  winter  passed  away,  and  the  spring  commenced  without  any  very 
i&ring  event  which  affected  our  dramatis  person®.     But  during  the 
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whole  of  the  winter  several  changes  had  been  gradually  taking  place. 
These  may  be  briefly  summed  up,  and  put  into  tangible  shape, 
although  in  operation  they  were  as  imperceptible  as  the  growth  of  a 
blade  of  grass.  Otto  paid  his  visit  to  his  uncle  at  Horn,  and  found 
the  old  sacristan  sourer  and  more  despotic  than  ever.  As  the  sub- 
stance of  power  over  his  nephew  appeared  likely  to  slip  through  his 
lingers,  he  grasped  the  more  eagerly  after  its  shadow.  During  the 
week  that  Otto  remained  at  Horn,  his  head  was  running  a  good  deal 
upon  his  recent  encounter  with  the  charcoal-burner  in  the  forest,  bat 
he  did  not  mention  it  to  his  ancle.  Simon  Schnareher's  mood  did  not 
invite  such  a  confidence.  Indeed,  at  all  times,  the  mention  of  Otto's 
mother,  or  of  her  family,  was  sufficient  to  irritate  him,  and  Otto  desired 
to  avoid  the  risk  of  calling  forth  any  bitter  or  contemptuous  words, 
such  as  had  once  been  spoken  about  his  parents'  marriage.  Thus  he 
returned  to  Detmold  without  having  said  anything  to  his  uncle  about 
Joachim  MuHer,  and  resumed  his  duties  in  Herr  Schmitt's  shop. 

Owing  to  his  employer's  feeble  health,  Otto  was  kept  pretty  closely 
employed  during  the  remainder  of  tka  winter.  He  was  unable  to 
prosecute  any  inquiries  about  his  newly-found  cousin.  The  one  or 
two  Jagers  whom  he  saw  occasionally  in  the  town  professed  complete 
ignorance  of  his  name.  A  charcoal-burner  I  Well,,  how  could  they 
tall  ?    There  were  dozens  of  charcoal-burners. 

Neither  did  Otto  see  Liese  very  frequently ;  indeed,  it  seemed 
strange  that  in  so  small  a  place  as  the  capital  of  Iippe-Detmold  it 
shottld  be  possible  for  two  persons,  desirous  of  meeting,  to  see  each 
other  so  seldom.  But  so  it  was.  liese,  on  her  part,  continued  to 
satisfy  even  that  exigeant  lady,  Fran  Mathilda  von  Schleppers,  in  the 
performance  of  her  household  duties.  The  girl's  cheerful,  modest, 
sweetness  of  nature  caused  her  mistress  to  conceive  a  regard  for 
her.  Mathilde  was  not  without  native  kindliness  of  feeling,  and  the 
atmosphere  of  her  kitchen  was,  of  all  others  into  which  she  ever  came, 
the  most  favourable  lor  the  development  of  the  best,  side  of  her 
character.  The  reason  of  this  was  simple.  Almost  everywhere  else 
she  was  pretentions*  overbearing,  militant.  In  her  kitchen  alone  she 
could  afford  to  he  thoroughly  natural,  for  there  she  was  mistress  of 
the  situation.  Whether  the  Justizrath's  wife  was  really  well-born, 
well-bred,  or  in  any  way  fitted  to  fill  the  place  in  society  which 
she  had  assumed  by  sheer  force  of  will*  was, — as  none  knew  better 
than  herself,— open  to  question.  Bui  there  was  no  judge  of  such 
matters  in  the  Principality  who  would  have  disputed  the  excellence 
of  her  apple-compote,  Bratwiirste,  or  pastry.  And  as  it  is  natural 
to  like  those  who  habitually  see  us  under  favourable  circumstances, 
so  it  came  to  pass  that  the  relations  between  the  mistress  and  the 
maid  grew  to  be  pleasanter  than  Liese  had  at  first  hoped  could 
ever  be  possible ;  and  Frau  von  Schleppers  proved  to  be  really  kind, 
albeit  in  the  imperious  despotic  way  that  belonged  to  her. 
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Meanwhile  the  influence  of  the  Jnstizrath  over  his  chief,  von  Groll, 
increased  steadily.  The  latter  acquired  the  habit  of  appealing  to  von 
Sehleppers  for  advice  and  guidance  upon  many  points  totally  uncon- 
nected with  the  business  of  the  land-stewardship.  I  have  said  that 
Major  von  Groll  was  an  indolent-minded  man ;  and  it  is,  therefore, 
intelligible  enough  that  he  should  have  found  it  extremely  agreeable 
to  be  saved,  as  far  as  possible,  the  trouble  of  thinking.  But  Major 
von  Groll,  although  indolent-minded,  had  a  conscience.  And  it  was 
chiefly  because  his  conscience  was  satisfied  that  the  business  of  his 
office  could  best  be  performed  under  von  Sehleppers*  guidance  that 
the  Major  allowed  hinnmlf  to  indulge  his  natural  indolence  in  the 
Blatter.  And,  moreover,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  he  was  at  all 
aware  how  absolute  was  the  power  he  thus  gave  into  the  hands  of  his 
subordinate.  The  Jostizrath  always  deferred  to  him,  and  often 
referred  to  him,  assuring  him  constantly  that  his, — the  ex-cavalry 
officer's, — opinion  on  abstruse,  technical  points  of  law,  or  agriculture, 
or  the  tenure  of  houses  and  land,  was  invaluable ;  and,  in  fact,  neces- 
sary for  the  due  performance  of  the  land-steward's  duties.  To  Ferdi- 
nand von  Groll  this  appeared  to  be  quite  natural  and  probable,  and,  the 
opinions  being  put  into  his  mouth,  he  uttered  them  with  undoubting 
gravity  and  good  faith.  And  so,  as  I  have  said,  his  conscience  was 
satisfied.  Had  the  Justizrath's  task  been  to  endeavour  to  show  the 
Majorthat  the  latter  was  profoundly  ignorant  of  all  thai  it  most  behoved 
a  land-steward  to  know,  and  that  since  he  was  incapable  of  duly  filling 
that  office,  it  was  his  duty  to  resign  it  without  more  ado,  then,  it  is 
possible,  that  the  hochwohlgeborne  gentleman's  conscience  might 
have  been  more  difficult  to  convince  and  to  satisfy.  But  the  poor 
Major  was  not  a  consciously  false  man.     He  was  simply  very  stupid. 

There  was,  however,  one  branch  of  his  duties  which  the  Major 
knew  something  about,  and  in  which  he  took  a  real  interest*  This 
was  the  preservation  and  improvement  of  the  noble  woods,  and  of  the 
game  that  stocked  them.  Yon  Groll  was  a  hearty  lover  of  the  chase. 
He  loved  to  mount  his  horse  m  the  early  morning,  and  ride  through 
the  beautiful  and  far-spreading  forests,  noting  the  passage  of  horn 
and  hoof  as  they  flitted  across  an  open  glade,  gazing  with  approving 
eye  on  some  antlered  monarch  of  the  herd,  or  checking  his  spirited 
steed  to  keep  pace  with  one  of  the  Prince's  Jagers,  who,  rifle  on 
shoulder,  would  walk  by  the  Major's  side,  and  answer  his  numerous 
questions  as  to  the  number  of  head  of  game,  the  advisability  of  making 
a  clearing  here  or  a  plantation  there, — and  so  forth. 

Often  his  rides  took  him  past  the  solitary  hunting-lodge  that  had 
been  the  Hexnmerichs  home  for  many  a  year.  And  seeing  the  house 
shot  up  and  looking  very  neglected  and  desolate  under  the  black 
shadow  of  the  pine  trees,  it  was  natural  that  the  Major  should 
make  inquiries  about  it.  The  first  time  he  came  upon  the  house, 
which  lay  high  up  on  the  Grotenberg,  he  was  attended  by  a  groom 
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from  the  Marstall  in  Detmold.  The  man  was  a  young  fellow  who  had 
been  bat  a  year  or  two  in  the  Prince's  service,  and  who  could  say 
nothing  about  the  house  or  about  its  former  occupants.  When  the 
Major  next  saw  von  Schleppers  he  requested  to  be  informed  why 
that  substantial  stone  dwelling  in  the  forest  should  be  untenanted  and 
apparently  allowed  to  fall  into  decay. 

The  Justizrath  knew  all  about  it ; — perhaps  somewhat  to  the  secret 
dissatisfaction  of  his  chief,  who  would  have  liked  to  enjoy,  for  once, 
the  honour  of  originating  a  discovery  about  his  own  business.  The 
house,  said  the  Justizrath,  was  the  dwelling  appropriated  to  the  use  of 
the  Prince's  head-ranger.  The  late  head-ranger  had  lived  there  with 
his  family.  The  present  one  declined  to  occupy  the  lonely  hunting- 
lodge  amid  the  woods.  It  was  cold. and  dreary,  he  said,  and  he  pre- 
ferred to  live  at  the  foot  of  the  mountain  in  a  cottage  which  he  rented 
at  his  own  expense.  "  It  doesn't  much  matter  to  us,  however,"  said 
the  lawyer  in  conclusion ;  "  there  is  the  lodge,  and  if  the  head-ranger 
won't  live  in  it,  why  he  has  to  pay  out  of  his  own  pocket  to  live 
somewhere  else.  The  house  might  occasionally  be  used  whenever  his 
gracious  highness  chooses  to  have  a  hunting  party  in  the  Detmold 
woods.  It  would  serve  to  dine  in,  or  to  sleep  in,  on  occasion. 
Meanwhile  it  costs  us  nothing,  for  I  don't  waste  any  money  in  keep- 
ing it  smart." 

The  Major,  however,  was  not  entirely  satisfied.  He  would  have 
liked  to  see  more  importance  attached  to  the  first  observation  he  had 
ever  made  in  a  tone  of  fault-finding.  So  wary  a  personage  as  Puss- 
in- boots  ought  to  have  noted  this  shade  of  feeling  in  his  chief.  But 
he  did  not  note  it.  Perhaps  his  great  original  in  the  story-book 
entertained  no  suspicion  that  the  miller's  son,  the  most  noble  the 
Marquis  of  Carabas,  felt  at  all  hurt  at  the  cavalier  way  in  which  that 
sagacious  animal  assumed  the  responsibility  of  his  destiny.  For  my 
part,  I  cannot  help  being  afraid  that  "my  lord  marquis,"  being  a  slow- 
witted,  lazy  fellow,  did  in  his  heart  bear  poor  puss  a  grudge  for  his 
superior  cunning,  although  he  had  no  objection  to  profit  by  it.  The 
Justizrath,  it  is  true,  generally  flattered  his  Marquis  of  Carabas. 
But  one  peculiar  disadvantage  attached  to  the  habitual  payment  of 
that  kind  of  tribute  is,  that  it  can  never  be  discontinued,  or  even 
abated,  with  safety. 

It  was  not  long  before  Major  von  Groll  found  himself  again  near 
the  hunting-lodge.  This  time  he  was  accompanied  by  an  old  hunts- 
man, who  had  been  many  years  in  the  Prince's  service,  and  who 
was  not  only  able  to  answer  the  Major's  questions,  but  seemed 
pleased  to  talk  about  the  deceased  head-ranger.  The  man  who 
now  filled  that  post  had  not  inherited  his  predecessor's  popularity. 
"  You  see  he's  not  rightly  fit  for  the  place,  according  to  my  notions, 
gnadiger  Herr,"  said  the  huntsman,  bluntly,  to  von  Groll.  "  All  he 
knows  about  the  chase  is  mainly  got  out  of  books.     As  to  handling 
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a  rifle  himself,  I  don't  believe  he  would  venture  to  touch  one! 
Now  the  head-ranger,  Hemmerich, — rest  his  soul ! — was  the  best 
shot  in  the  Principality.  I  don't  know  that  I  should  be  saying  too 
moch  if  I  said  that  he  was  as  good  a  shot  as  any  in  Germany, — 
Tyrolese  marksmen  and  all.  And  so  was  his  son,  too.  An  eye  like 
a  hawk's,  had  Otto,  and  a  hand  as  steady  as  a  rock." 

"  Ha !     The  son,  eh  ?  and  did  he  know  anything  of  woodcraft  ?  " 

"What,  Otto  Hemmerich!  Ach,  gnadiger  Herr,  I  believe  that 
kd  could  have  told  you  the  history  of  every  bird  and  beast  and 
tree  in  the  forest.  He  was  born  and  brought  up  here  in  the  wood- 
lands.   A  rare  fine  boy  was  Otto  Hemmerich." 

They  were  now  close  to  the  deserted  hunting-lodge,  and  as  von 
Groll  checked  his  horse  opposite  to  tjie  doorway,  he  uttered  an 
exclamation  of  surprise,  and  pointed  with  his  riding-whip  to  an 
upper  window.  "  Look  there,  Albrecht,"  said  he.  "  Do  you  see  that 
open  shutter  ?  " 

"  Doubtless,  gnadiger  Herr, — the  crazy  shutter  that  hangs  by  one 
hinge.     It  is  broken." 

"  Yes,  it  is  broken  now.  But  it  was  not  broken  three  days  ago ; 
or  at  least  it  was  closed  so  that  one  could  not  see  whether  it  had 
one  hinge  or  two.  Just  look  at  the  fastening  as  it  swings  back. 
That  shutter  must  have  been  opened  from  the  inside." 

The  man  stared  at  von  Groll  with  a  scared  expression.  "  Do — 
do  you  think  so,  gnadiger  Herr  ? "  he  stammered.  "Mightn't  the 
wind  have  blown  it  open  ?  There's  most  days  a  plaguy  stiff  breczo 
np  here  on  the  Grotenberg." 

"  That  shutter  has  not  been  blown  open,  Albrecht.  Examine  the 
fastening,  and  if  your  eyes  are  as  good  as  mine,  you  will  see  that 
the  bolt  has  been  pushed  back,  not  torn  out  of  its  socket." 

"  Ach,  lieber  Gott  I "  muttered  the  Jager,  speaking  under  his  breath, 
and  glancing  round  uneasily.  "  Who  knows  what  hand  pushed  that 
bolt,  or  what  eyes  may  be  watching  us  now ! " 

The  Major  was  sitting  very  square  and  upright  on  his  horse, 
thoughtfully  stroking  his  flaxen  moustache  with  the  butt-end  of  his 
riding- whip.  He  was  revolving  something  in  his  mind,  and  did  not 
gUnco  down  at  old  Albrecht*!  pale  face.  At  last  the  Major  said 
aloud,  and  with  much  deliberation,  "  Since  the  shutter  was  opened 
from  the  inside,  somebody  must  have  got  into  the  house  to  do  it. 
And  since  the  house  has  been  shut  and  locked,  and  the  keys  are  at 
ihia  moment  in  the  land- steward's  office  in  Detmold,  that  somebody 
rnaat  have  got  in  secretly,  and  for  no  lawful  purpose.  Now  tho 
question  is,  how  did  he  get  in  ?  We  must  look  into  this,  Albrecht." 
With  that  von  Groll  dismuimted,  fastened  his  horse  to  a  tree,  and 
motioning  to  the  huntsman  to  follow  him,  skirted  a  little  piece  of 
Ratden- ground   fenced    in  from  the    forest,  and  proceeded  towards 

to  buck  part  of  the  house.     When  the  Major  had  disappeared  round 
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the  corner  of  the  house,  ike  old  man  heaved  a  great  sigh,  examined 
the  lock  of  his  rifle  with  a  swift,  practised  eye,  and  followed  von 
Groll,.  slowly  shaking  his  head  meanwhile  with  the  air  of  a  man  who 
thinks  he  has  entered  upon  a  bad  business. 

The  place  looked  very  desolate.  The  little  garden  was  overgrown 
with  weeds,  and  its  wooden  fence,  thai  had  kepi  out  the  forest 
creatures,  was  broken  down  in  many  places,  showing  wide,  unsightly 
gaps.  Broad-faced  dock-loaves  flourished  with  a  damp  greenness  in 
the  garden-paths.  The  rough  stones  of  which  the  house  was  built 
were  moss-grown.  Dead  leaves,  plentifully  scattered  by  the  furious 
winds  of  winter,  lay  in  dry  dusty  heaps  everywhere.  All  was  still 
and  silent  as  the  grave ; — silent  with  that  strange  mournful  silence 
that  hangs  over  a  place  where  man  has  once  dwelt,  but  where  he 
dwells  no  more.  The  sense  of  something  lost,-— of  a  spirit  departed, 
— oppresses  us  painfully  in  such  places.  The  very  air  seems  heavy 
with  mysterious  whispers  of  we  know  not  what  bodiless  voices.  And 
the  shadow  of  the  past,  of  the  life  that  was  and  is  not,  darkens  the 
daylight.  Major  Ferdinand  von  Groll  was,  however,  almost  as  little 
liable  to  such  fanciful  attunings  of  his  mood  to  the  aspect  of  his  sur- 
roundings as  the  ox  to  which  he  has  already  been  irreverently  eon** 
pared  in  these  pages.  But  he  saw  that  the  deserted  homestead  was 
dreary,  and  he  fait  that  it  was  damp. 

He  marched  on  with  his  swinging  cavalry  gait,  and  observed  every- 
thing with  his  long-sighted  blue  eyes; — eyes  professionally  accus- 
tomed to  take  cognisance  of  details  near  at  hand,  as  well  as  of 
masses  at  a  distance.  At  his  heels  followed  Albrecht,  rifle  in  hand, 
glancing  nervously  from  right  to  left,  but  stepping  on  stoutly,  like 
a  brave  man  who  perfectly  knows  what  fear  means,  but  does  not 
intend  to  yield  to  it.  All  at  once  there  was  a  whirr  of  wings,  and  a 
great  owl,  disturbed  from  its  darksome  haunt,  by  the  unwonted  foot- 
steps, flew  across  their  path,  almost  brushing  von  droll's  face  as  it 
passed  into  the  depths  of  a  neighbouring  thicket. 

"In  Gottes  nainen,  gnadiger  Herr,"  cried  the  old  huntsman, 
stepping  forward,  and  laying  his  hand  on  the  Major's  arm,  "don't 
go  on.  Let  us  get  back  into  the  sunlight.  This  place  is  eerie, 
and  we  shall  get  no  good  by  prying  into  it." 

Major  von  Groll  turned  round  and  stared  at  his  follower  in  blank 
astonishment.  "Was  zum  Henkerl"  he  exclaimed  in  a  tone  of 
extreme  perplexity,  "why,  I  believe,  on  my  word,  that  you  are 
frightened ! " 

The  huntsman  answered  with  the  resolution  of  one  driven  to  bay. 
"Well,  gnadiger  Herr,  there's  no  use  to  deny  it.  Yes,  I  am 
frightened.  And  so  would  your  lordship  be,  too,  if  you  had  heard 
all  that  I've  heard." 

"Why,  man,"  returned  the  Major  contemptuously,  "what  is  it 
you   are    afraid  of?      Do  you  think  there   is   a    band  of  robbers 
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hidden  inside  the  hunting-lodge; — or  only  some  desperate  poor 
devil  of  a  poacher  with  a  rusty  flint-lock  to  his  gun  ?  If  all  the 
Prince's  Jagers  are  as  stout-hearted  as  you,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
the  rogues  and  vagabonds  will  have  a  good  time  of  it  in  the  Detmold 
woods!" 

The  old  huntsman  flushed  crimson,  and  shouldered  his  rifle  reso- 
lutely. "  No,  gniidiger  Herr  Major  von  Groll,"  said  he,  "lam  not 
afraid  of  robbers  or  poachers  or  anything,  made  of  flesh  and  blood 
like  myself.  Old  Albrecht  is  no  coward,  and  had  served  the  Prince 
faithfully,  many  a  long  year  before  your  lordship  came  into  these 
parts.  But," — and  here  the  man  dropped  his  voice  and  came  close 
to  von  Groll, — "but — I  don't  like  facing  creatures  that  I  know 
nothing  of,  and  that  may  do  me  a  mischief  at  any  moment  if  I 
offend  them," 

"  What  the  devil  are  you  talking  about  ?  "  demanded  the  Major  in 
utter  bewilderment.  "  I  insist  upon  your  explaining  what  you  mean ; 
— that  is  if  you  mean  anything  1  For  you  seem  to  me  to  have  lost 
your  wits.     Speak !  " 

Thus  adjured,  Albrecht  narrated  in  a  suppressed  voice,  and  often 
pausing  to  glance  over  his  shoulder,  how  there  had  been  strange 
rumours  afloat  during  the  past  few  months  amongst  the  Jagers  to 
the  effect  that  the  old  hunting-lodge  in  the  forest  was  haunted. 
Noises  had  been  heard  there>  by  those  who  had  had  occasion  to 
pass  near  the  place  after  dusk.  One  man  swore  that  he  had  seen 
a  light  gleaming  through  the  chinks  of  the  closed  shutters  ;  another 
that  he  had  seen  a  mysterious  dark  figure  gliding  about  amongst 
the  trees  by- moonlight.  Some  said  it  was  the  ghost  of  head-ranger 
Hemmerich  hovering  round  his  old  home.  But  the  generally  received 
opinion  was  that  the  Black  Huntsman, — a  legendary  personage  well- 
known  to  haunt  certain  solitary  portions  of  the  Detmold  woods, 
—had  taken  to  making  his  unholy  rounds  in  that  neighbourhood. 
Nay,  for  amght  Albrecht  knew,  he  might  have  chosen  to  take  up 
his  abode  in  the  house  itself.  There  was  the  door  locked,  and  the 
windows  fastened  just  as  they  had  been  left  years  ago ;  and  yet  that 
shatter  had  been  opened, — as  the  Herr  Major  had  himself  pointed 
out, — from  the  inside.  Some  weird,  uncanny  fingers  must  have 
been  at  work  there, — fingers  against  which  mortal  weapons  availed 
nothing.  And  for  his  own  part  he,  Albrecht,  was  strongly  in  favour 
of  getting  away  from  so  goblin-haunted  a  neighbourhood  as  quickly 
as  possible. 

The  Major  listened  silently  until  the  man  had  finished.  "  Well, 
Albrecht,"  said  he,  then,  "I  am  sorry  to  find  a  right  brave  huntsman 
like  you  giving  heed  to  such  old  wives'  tales.  I  don't  believe  in 
ghosts  and  goblins.  I  knew  one  once  that  used  to  haunt  our  stables 
when  my  regiment  was  quartered  in  Bohemia.  The  men  were  scared 
out  of  their  wits,  until  we  found  out  that  the  ghost  came  to  steal 
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tho  horses*  forage.     Then  they  caught  him  and  gave  him  a  sound 
drubbing.     The  stables  were  never  haunted  afterwards." 

"  I  don't  know  how  it  may  be  in  Bohemia,"  retorted  old  Albrecht, 
doggedly,  "but  about  the  Black  Huntsman, — Lord  deliver  us! — 
there's  no  doubt  in  the  world.  My  grandfather  saw  him  with  his 
own  eyes.  But  as  to  Bohemia,  why  I  can't  speak.  Of  course  your 
lordship  knows  best  about  Bohemia." 

"  Well,  ghost  or  no  ghost,  I  mean  to  find  out  who  it  is  that  haunts 
this  place.  If  you  are  afraid  I'll  give  you  leave  to  turn  back  towards 
Detmold,  and  I  can  make  the  search  alone.  But  if  you  stay  with  me, 
you  must  hold  your  tongue  and  obey  orders." 

Albrecht's  pride  outweighed  his  superstition.  "  Where  your  lord- 
ship goes,  I  suppose  I  can  go  too,"  said  he,  briefly. 

Yon  Groll  wasted  no  more  words,  but  set  about  commencing  his- 
investigation.  The  hunting-lodge  was  built  of  stone,  as  I  have  said, 
stout  and  solid,  to  resist  the  great  winds  that  came  swooping  over  the* 
land  straight  from  the  Baltic.  It  stood  high  upon  the  Grotenberg,  at 
no  great  distance  from  the  summit,  crowned  by  the  Hermann's  Denk- 
mal.  The  slope  of  the  hill  at  this  spot  was  so  rapid  that  the  rooms 
which  formed  the  upper  storey  in  the  front  of  the  house  were  not- 
more  than  three  feet  from  the  ground,  at  the  back  of  it ;  and  were, 
therefore,  cf  course,  easily  accessible  to  any  one  approaching  the 
house  from  that  side.  The  Major  paused  before  one  of  these  windows 
and  scrutinised  it.  "  See,"  said  he  to  his  follower,  "  those  bars  which 
appear  to  be  fixed  in  the  wall,  can  be  moved  in  and  out  of  their 
sockets."  And,  suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  he  removed  two  out 
of  the  four  rusty  iron  bars  that  crossed  the  window. 

Behind  the  bars  was  a  diamond-paned  lattice,  in  whose  leaden- 
framework  but  a  few  cracked  fragments  of  glass  remained.  The  hasp 
that  had  fastened  the  lattice  inside  was  broken  away.  But  even  had 
it  not  been  so,  nothing  would  have  been  easier  than  to  insert  one's 
hand  through  a  broken  pane,  and  undo  the  hasp.  "  So ! "  exclaimed 
tho  Major,  in  a  tone  of  satisfaction,  "  I  don't  think  it  would  need  a 
ghost  to  get  in  here,  eh,  Albrecht  ?"  The  huntsman  nodded.  As  he 
began  to  discern  traces  of  human  agency  his  courage  rose  perceptibly. 
It  was  true,  as  he  had  boasted,  that  old  Albrecht  was  not  afraid  of 
anything  in  the  shape  of  flesh  and  blood. 

In  another  minute  the  two  men  had  scrambled  in  at  the  low 
window,  and  were  standing  on  the  floor  of  a  room  which  seemed  to 
have  been  the  kitchen.  It  had  a  wide,  flagged  hearth,  capable  of 
holding  a  goodly  pile  cf  logs,  that  might  bid  defiance  to  the  cold, 
even  on  the  Grotenberg.  There  was  nothing  there  now  but  a  heap 
of  greyish- white  wood  ashes,  and  a  broken  pipe,  scarcely  discernible 
for  a  thick  coating  of  dust.  Dust  and  cobwebs  were  everywhere. 
They  heard  a  squeaking  of  mice  and  a  rush  of  pattering  feet  behind 
the  rotten  woodwork  that  skirted  the  walls.     From  this  room  they 
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passed  into  the  next,  and  found  only  the  same  desolation,  dust,  and 
decay. 

"  Nothing  here,"  said  the  Major.  "  Let  us  have  a  look  at  the 
front  room,  where  the  shatter  was  hanging  open."  Here  a  discovery 
.awaited  them.  In  one  corner  of  this  room  was  heaped  a  rude  bed  of 
dried  leaves  and  fern.  There  was  no  other  indication  of  the  place 
having  been  occupied ;  no  fragment  of  food,  no  rag  of  clothing, — 
nothing  but  the  bed.  " Good ! "  grunted  the  Major.  "The  gentleman 
is  not  at  home,  it  seems.  But  he  has  been  here,  and  he  will  be  again, 
no  doubt.     Now  we  will  complete  our  examination  of  the  house." 

They  did  so,  but  found  no  further  trace  of  its  mysterious  occupant. 
When  they  had  thoroughly  satisfied  themselves  that  there  was  no 
person  concealed  within  the  dwelling,  they  departed  by  the  same  way 
by  which  they  had  come,  von  Groll  carefully  closing  the  lattice, 
replacing  the  iron  bars,  and  effacing,  as  far  as  possible,  all  trace  of 
their  having  entered.  "  Now,  look  you,  Albrecht,"  said  the  Major, 
when  they  were  both  fairly  outside  again,  "  I  forbid  you  to  say  one 
word  to  any  one, — to  any  one,  you  understand, — about  this  business. 
I  have  begun  it  myself,  and  I  intend  to  carry  it  through  myself. 
Some  rascally  poacher  has  been  making  the  old  house  his  head- 
quarters, and  I  mean  to  catch  him."  What  the  Major  really  had  in 
his  mind  was  his  coming  triumph  over  the  Justizrath,  when  he  should 
reveal  to  the  latter  the  discovery  he  had  made  unassisted.  Albrecht 
promised  discretion.  "  If  it  be  a  poacher,"  said  he,  "  talking  about 
it  will  only  put  the  fellow  on  his  guard.  If  it  be, — anything  else, 
why  least  said  soonest  mended!"  The  evening  was  rapidly  closing 
in  when  von  Groll  mounted  his  horse  again,  and,  to  the  huntsman's 
evident  relief,  rode  out  of  the  gloomy  pine  grove  which  overshadowed 
the  deserted  lodge. 

The  way  down  towards  Detmold  was  steep,  and  the  Major  kept  his 
horse  at  a  pace  which  enabled  the  old  Jager  to  walk  alongside  of  him. 
Sometimes,  however,  owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the  path,  Albrecht 
fell  back  a  few  steps.  On  one  of  these  occasions  the  Major  heard  a 
loud  exclamation  from  his  follower,  and,  looking  back,  saw  him  hurry- 
ing forward  in  a  wild,  scared  manner.  "Hulloa!"  said  von  Groll, 
in  his  unmoved  way,  **  what's  the  matter  now?" 

"Hush,  gntidiger  Hen* ,  uiu  Gottes  Willen!"  said  Albrecht,  in  a 
hoarse  whisper,  putting  his  Ijund  on  the  Major's  bridle-rein.  "Let 
os  make  haste  out  of  this  accursed  neighbourhood !  As  true  as  I  am 
a  living  man,  just  as  we  passed  the  copse  there,  I  saw, — the  face  of 

te  Black  Huntsman,  with  hfa  eyes,  all  blazing  and  fiery,  glaring  at  us 
cut  of  the  bushes ! " 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

AN  ILL  WIND  THAT  BLEW  60MB  PEOPLE  GOOD. 

Fate  had  decreed  that  Major  von  Groll  should  not  immediately  pro- 
ceed with  his  investigations  touching  the  mysterious  tenant  of  the 
hunting-lodge.  On  the  morning  after  his  visit  to  the  deserted  house, 
the  great  man  appeared  at  the  land- steward's  office  in  the  main 
street  of  Detmold,  and  presented  himself  to  von  Schleppers  with  an 
open  letter  in  his  hand.  He  had  just  received  news  of  the  death 
of  his  wife's  only  brother,  and  must,  he  said,  set  out  at  once  for 
Bohemia  to  attend  the  funeral,  and  to  make  sundry  business  arrange- 
ments on  behalf  of  Frau  von  Groll.  "  My  brother-in-law  has  died 
intestate,  I  am  told,"  said  the  Major.  "  And  as  my  wife  is  his  only 
surviving  relative,  she  will  inherit  as  next  of  kin." 

The  Justizrath  made  a  queer  grimace,  intended  to  combine  sorrow 
for  the  lady's  bereavement  with  joy  at  her  accession  of  fortune. 
"  Well,  Major,"  said  he,  "  we  are  all  mortal, — all  mortal.  May  I  ask 
if  the  gnadige  Fran's  inheritance  will  be, — a — considerable?  The 
deceased  gentleman, — I  fancy  I  have  heard  it  said, — was  wealthy?" 

"  Baron  Dornberg  was  very  rich.  He  married  a  great  heiress,  who 
left  him  a  widower  some  years  ago.  But  as  they  were  childless,  I 
believe  the  bulk  of  her  estates  return  after  Dornberg's  death  to  the 
lady's  family." 

"  Oh ! " 

"  Yes  ;  but  there  will  still  be  something  for  Amalia.  All  the  Dorn- 
berg property  in  Saxony  will  come  to  her,  I  suppose." 

"  Ah,  so !  " 

"We  shall  not  be  millionaires,  but  it  will  be  a  very  acceptable 
thing.  You  know  well  enough  that  we  have  not  more  money  than  we 
know  what  to  do  with."  The  Justizrath  did  know  it.  And  he  knew 
also  that  it  was  chiefly  the  major's  straitened  circumstances  which 
had  induced  him  to  accept  the  office  of  land-steward  to  the  Prince  of 
Lippo -Detmold. 

'•I  am  very  glad,"  said  the  Justizrath,  rubbing  his  hands  in  his 
slow  soft  way.  **  Delighted.  That  is  to  say, - — of  course,  —  ih* 
gnadige  Frau  must  not  give  way  too  much  to  grief.  Wo  are  all  uiurUL 
— all  mortal." 

The  Major  was  to  drive  to  Padcrboru,  whence  ho  would  purvue  his 
journey  by  railway.  He  wo  old  get  his  business  done  as  quickly  tt 
might  be,  and  hoped  to  be  back  in  Detmold  in  a  week,  or  at  furthest, 
ten  days.  This  was  on  the  tt7lh  of  March,  Major  von  Groll  sot  unt 
that  same  uftaniocm ;  the  Justizrath  advising  him  utrongly  not  ^M 
dt -lay  being  on  the  spot  to  look  after  his  wife's  interests.  Mathif 
top  Schtappcrs,  -when  she  beard  the  newt:  from  her  husband.  It 
time  in  paying  &  visit  of  condolence  to  Fran  von  Groll,  but  al*e  fou 
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that  aristocratic  dame  quite  prepared  to  accept  congratulations  instead. 
Her  brother's  death  had  been  sadden,  and  therefore  to  a  certain  extent 
a  shock  to  his  affectionate  sister ;  but  otherwise  Frau  von  Groll  opined 
that  it  was  a  very  good  thing,  and  need  not  be  lamented  over  in  any 
way. 

Baron  Dornberg  had  led  a  lonely  gloomy  life  for  the  last  few  years ; 
—ever  since  his  wife's  death,  in  fact, — shut  up  in  an  old  chatoau  in 
Bohemia,  where  he  scarcely  saw  a  soul  except  his  servants.  He  had 
never  behaved  in  a  fraternal  manner  towards  her,  said  Frau  von 
Groll.  Nor  had  his  family  ever  been  the  better  for  the  wealthy  mar- 
riage he  had  made.  Baron  Dornberg  had  shown  himself  to  be  covetous 
and  selfish,  she  was  Bony  to  confess.  Covetousness  and  selfishness 
she  considered  the  most  odious  of  sins.  She  remembered  how  her 
poor  dear  mother  had  striven  and  struggled  to  make  the  match  between 
Ernest  and  the  great  Bohemian  heiress.  And  directly  her  brother 
was  married,  he  all  but  cut  his  family  t  They  had  expected  him  to 
help  them  on  in  the  world ;  but,  instead  of  that,  Ernest  had  chosen 
to  keep  his  wife's  riches  and  influence  for  himself.  Wasn't  that 
disgusting?  She  herself, — Amalia  Wilhelmina  von  Groll,  geboren 
Dornberg, — had  known  what  it  was  to  want  money,  and  that  was  a 
tremendous  thing  to  reflect  upon,  when  it  was  remembered  that  her 
brother  had  been  rolling  in  riches  all  the  time.  Of  course,  had  she 
not  been  a  noble  lady,  poverty  would  have  been  much  easier  to 
endure.  Low-born  people  naturally  had  not  the  same  feelings.  But 
for  a  von  Groll,  geboren  Dornberg,  to  suffer  from  straitened  means! — 
Ach  Himmel  1  Well,  under  the  circumstances,  people  could  not  expect 
her  to  be  overwhelmed  with  sorrow  at  her  brother's  demise,  could 
they? 

All  which  utterances,  and  many  more,  did  Frau  Mathilde  von 
Schleppers  faithfully  report  to  her  husband. 

The  news  of  Frau  von  Groll's  inheritance  was  not  long  in  spreading 
through  the  little  capital.  Of  course  its  amount  was  exaggerated, 
and  the  circumstances  attending  it  distorted.  But  granting  that 
people  must  talk  of  their  neighbours'  business  with  assumed  know- 

d#e  of  the  facte 5  this  was  nil  very  natural.  Strangers  to  the  von 
(troll  family  could  not  know  the  particulars  of  the  case  with  accuracy. 
That  wis  impossible.  Well,  then,  they  must  guess  at  or  invent  them. 
It  was  all  very  natural,  if  yon  would  only  grant  that  trifling  premiss, — 
lamely,  that  it  was  necessary  for  them  to  talk  about  their  neighbours' 
business  at  all ! 

There  was  a  general  impression  that  Major  von  Groll  would  resign 

I  post  under  the  Prince,  and  go  to  live  in  Saxony.  Frau  von 
thleppers  was  even  congratulated  on  her  husband's  coming  promotion 

Uie  land  steward  ship.  Which  congratulations  she  also  dutifully 
municatcd  to  the  Justizrath.     "Do  you  think,  Friedrich,"  said 

I  *  that  the  von  GroMs  will  go  away  to  Dornberg  ?  " 
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"  I'm  sure,  my  dear,  I  can't  say.  How  should  it  be  possible  for 
me  to  answer  you  ?  " 

"  But  you  can  guess,  Friedrich,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  I  never  guess,  meine  Lie  be.  And  I  would  advise  you  not  to  do 
so  either.  It  is  a  very  bad  plan."  But  there  was  a  twinkle  of  satis- 
faction in  the  Justizrath's  eye,  which  his  wife  interpreted  rightly,  as 
a  symptom  that  he  thought  his  promotion  far  from  impossible. 

"  Well,"  said  she,  straightening  her  broad  back,  "  one  thing  is 
certain;  if  the  von  Grolls  do  leave  Detmold,  you,  and  you  only, 
ought  to  have  the  land-stewardship.  And  what's  more,  you  will  too. 
Why,  it  is  your  duty  to  take  it  for  the  sake  of  the  poor  dear  Prince. 
People  in  our  position  are  bound  to  assist  him,  I  always  say." 

The  news  of  Frau  von  Gr oil's  inheritance  filtered  down  from  the 
select  and  genteel  circle  in  which  that  lady  lived,  to  the  lower  strata 
of  society.  Liese  in  her  kitchen,  and  Otto  behind  the  counter  of 
Herr  Schmitt's  shop,  heard  the  rumour.  But  Otto  at  this  time  had 
his  head  too  full  of  thoughts  and  speculations  about  his  own  future  to 
give  much  heed  to  the  gossip.  Herr  Schmitt's  illness  increased  so 
rapidly  that  at  last  it  became  obvious  that  he  must  give  up  business 
altogether  for  a  time.  The  doctor  recommended  him  to  try  a  mild 
southern  climate  and  sea-air.  Such  recommendations  are  too  often 
impossible  to  follow.  In  Schmitt's  case,  however,  there  was  no 
serious  obstacle  to  his  leaving  Detmold.  He  was  a  bachelor,  and 
possessed  of  means  which  his  frugal  German  habits  made  amply 
sufficient  for  all  his  wants.  With  the  passive  resistance  of  an  invalid 
who  dreads  exertion,  he  had  for  some  months  combated  the  advice 
of  his  physician ;  but  now  came  a  reaction,  and  having  finally 
resolved  to  go,  he  grew  feverishly  anxious  to  depart,  and  chafed  at 
the  little  unavoidable  delays  which  would  keep  him  amongst  the  bleak 
breezes  of  Northern  Germany  for  a  week  or  two  yet.  Here,  then,  was 
Otto  once  more  with  the  world  before  him  and  an  occupation  to  seek. 
He  had  pretty  firmly  resolved  that  this  time  it  should  be  one  of  his 
own  choosing. 

Schmitt  wrote  to  Simon  Schnarcher,  tho  sacristan,  to  inform  him 
of  the  state  of  the  case ;  but  he  advised  Otto  to  go  over  to  Horn, 
and  communicate  with  his  great-uncle  by  word  of  mouth.  "  You  had 
better  see  the  sacristan,  Otto,"  said  Herr  Schmitt.  "  I  was  not  strong 
enough  to  write  fully.  My  letter  will  reach  Horn  to-morrow  morning. 
If  you  start  betimes,  you  may  be  in  your  uncle's  house  but  a  few 
hours  after  the  letter.  You  can  ask  him,  if  you  like,  to  come  and  talk 
matters  over  with  me.  But  it  must  be  soon, — soon.  There  is  no  time 
to  lose."  Otto  thanked  his  master,  and  resolved  to  comply  with  hig 
advice.  And  after  they  had  parted  for  the  evening,  Schmitt  called 
the  young  man  back  kito  his  room,  and  said  with  a  faint  smile,  "  Hark 
ye,  Otto  !  If  the  Herr  Kiister  talks  to  me  about  you,  I  am  willing  and 
ready  to  give  him  a  certificate  that,  according  to  my  conscientious 
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judgment, — founded    now  upon   six   months'  experience, — you  will 
never  make  a  tradesman." 

"Heart's  thanks,  sir,"  returned  Otto,  with  thorough  simplicity, 
and  went  down-stairs  to  put  up  the  shutters  of  the  shop. 

It  was  seven  o'clock  on  a  cold  spring  evening.  The  street  pave- 
ments were  white  and  dry  as  long- bleached  bones.  Fitful  gusts  of 
wind  whirled  little  eddying  clouds  of  dust  hither  and  thither ;  and 
the  fast-darkening  sky  looked  like  a  vast  cold  dome  of  polished 
metal  dimly  seen,  and  fretted  here  and  there  by  a  steel-bright  star. 
Otto  helped  the  cadaverous  apprentice, — still  in  a  chronic  state  of 
tooth-ache, — to  place  and  bar  the  heavy  old-fashioned  shutters; 
and  then  he  stood  at  the  shop-door  for  a  moment  irresolutely,  gazing 
up  at  the  sky.  "  Gottlieb,"  said  he,  "I  want  to  go  and  speak  to  a 
friend  in  the  town.  If  I  find  the  person  at  home,  I  shall  be  back  in  a 
couple  of  hours.  If  not,  I  will  return  directly.  Anyway  I'll  undertake 
not  to  be  later  than  nine.  Will  you  send  the  servant  to  bed  and  sit 
up  for  me  ?  Poor  Marie  is  tired  with  waiting  on  the  master,  and  if 
you  will  just  open  the  door  when  I  knock,  I  shall  take  it  kindly." 
Gottlieb  promised  willingly  enough.  And  Otto  put  on  his  hat,  and 
set  off  down  the  street. 

He  walked  rapidly  from  habit,  and  the  chill  biting  wind  was  not 
calculated  to  make  one's  pace  lag.  I  have  said,  in  describing 
Lawyer  von  Schleppers'  house,  that  it  faced  the  river.  But  the 
word  river  scarcely  conveys  an  idea  of  the  little  stream  of  the  Werre 
&b  it  flows  through  Detmold.  It  is  banked  up  artificially  throughout 
its  course  through  the  town,  and  on  its  margin  stand  many  pleasant 
old  red-brick  houses,  of  which  the  Justizrath's  was  perhaps  the  most 
picturesque.  But  this  quarter  of  the  little  town,  which  in  summer 
affords  pleasant  and  much-frequented  walks,  was  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  and  at  this  hour  of  the  evening,  even  more  solitary  and 
deserted  than  the  streets.  Otto's  brisk,  firm  footstep  sounded  on  the 
gravel-path  by  the  Werre,  and,  save  the  muffled  bark  of  a  distant 
watch-dog,  no  other  sound  broke  the  silence.  Suddenly,  as  ho  passed 
a  ragged  and  now  leafless  hedge,  enclosing  a  piece  of  meadow- land, 
where  the  housewives  bleached  their  linen,  he  felt  a  hand  laid  firmly 
on  his  shoulder  from  behind,  and  a  low  subdued  voice  bade  him  stop. 
Otto  threw  off  the  grasp  with  a  strong  quick  movement,  and  turning, 
saw  a  figure  beside  him  whose  outline  was  but  dimly  seen  in  the 
gathering  darkness.  "Who  are  you,  and  what  do  you  want?"  he 
demanded  rather  peremptorily. 

"Why,  Cousin  Otto, — you  gave  me  leave  to  call  cousins  with  you, 
you  know, — did  I  frighten  you  ?" 

"Well,  yes,  I  suppose  so.  I  was  very  near  knocking  you  down; 
so  I  suppose  you  did  frighten  me  a  bit."  With  which  odd  confession 
of  timidity  Otto  shook  hands  with  his  cousin  Joachim  M tiller. 

"  I  have  looked  many  a  time  since  that  day  we  met  in  the  forest 
vol. in.  L 
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by  Horn  for  the  three  white  crosses  on  the  oak  tree ;  bat  I  never  saw 
them.  Well,  of  course,  you  had  other  things  to  do,  and  pleasanter 
folks  to  think  of  than  such  as  me.  It's  all  natural,  and  I  was  a  fool 
to  expect  you  to  remember  me." 

"  It  is  true  that  I  had  other  things  to  do,  and,  mayhap,  pleasanter 
folks  to  think  of,"  answered  Otto,  bluntly ;  "  but  I  did  remember 
you,  kinsman,  for  all  that ;  and  if  I  had  known  any  place  where;  you 
might  be  found  for  certain,  I  would  have  tried  to  come  and  see  you. 
But  these  three  crosses  were  only  to  give  you  four-and-twenty  hours' 
notice, — didn't  you  say  so  ? — and  I  have  been  tied  to  the  shop  lately, 
and  not  always  able  to  arrange  what  I  would  do  four- and- twenty 
hours  beforehand.  Yours  seems  rather  an  outlandish  way  of  com- 
municating with  your  friends." 

"  Yes  ;  outlandish  enough.    It's  well  for  them  that  have  a  home, 
and,  what' 8  a  deal  rarer,  friends  to  come  to  it.    But  never  mind  about 
that  now,  youngster.      I  wanted  to  see  you,  to  tell  you  that  I'm 
thinking  of  going  away  from  Detmold." 
"  Going  away  !     What  for?" 

"  Because  ill-luck  follows  me  here,  as  it  has  followed  me  every- 
where.    I'm  hunted  about  worse  than  a  rat  or  a  stoat." 

"  Come,  come,  Cousin  Joachim,  don't  be  down-hearted.  I'm  just 
cast  on  th9  world  again  myself,  but  I  don't  fear.  However,  to  tell 
the  truth,  I  have  no  time  to  stay  and  talk  with  you  now.  I  want 
to  call  here  at  this  house,  and  I  have  but  a  short  time  to  do  my 
errand.  Can't  you  let  me  see  you  somewhere  in  the  daylight,  instead 
of  flitting  about  by  night  like  a  bat  or  an  owl  ?  " 

They  had  now  reached  the  Justizrath's  door,  and  Otto  pulled  the 
bell  with  that  vigorous  touch  which  had  so  scandalised  the  Justizrath. 
Joachim  lingered  by  his  young  cousin's  side.  "  I  will  be  about  by 
the  hollow  oak  below  the  Denkmal,  all  to-morrow  and  next  day,"  he 
said,  earnestly.  "  Do  come,  Otto  Hemmerich  !  Hang  it !  I  don't 
know  how  it  is,  but  my  heart  warms  to  you  as  I  thought  it  never 
could  warp  again  to  any  human  being."  At  this  moment  the  door 
was  softly  opened,  and  the  charcoal-burner,  slinking  behind  Otto  into 
the  shadow,  saw  Liese  Lehmann's  pure,  fair  face  framed  in  the  open 
doorway,  and  illumined  by  the  light  of  a  lamp  which  she  held  in  her 
hand. 
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Fob  the  first  timo  since  the  battle  of  Sadowa,  it  is  announced  that 
the  armies  of  both  Prussia  and  France  are  to  be  reduced.  The 
announcement  probably  means  little  as  regards  the  chances  of  an 
eventual  conflict ;  but  the  universal  satisfaction  with  which  it  has 
been  received  shows  tho  greatness  of  the  danger  it  has  temporarily 
averted.  Whatever  may  be  the  benefits  which  the  world  is  to  derive 
from  the  German  war,  that  of  peaee  has  certainly  not  been  among 
them.  It  is  true  that  the  malaise  which  has  for  so  many  months 
existed  on  European  exchanges  was  also  felt  before  1866;  but  in 
none  of  the  contests  of  the  last  half-century  have  the  issues  at  stake 
been  so  large,  or  the  antagonists  so  equally  matched,  as  would  be 
the  case  in  the  event  of  a  war  between  Germany  and  France.  The 
Crimean  war  was  fought  avowedly  for  the  purpose,  not  of  crushing 
Russia,  but  of  protecting  Turkey  against  her  attacks ;  and  although 
this  object  was  very  imperfectly  attained,  there  was  at  no  time  the 
slightest  doubt  that  the  Emperor  Nicholas  would  have  to  yield  in 
the  end  to  the  combination  against  him.  In  Italy  France  gained 
an  easy  victory  over  the  Austrians,  and  by  the  peace  of  Villafranca 
stopped  the  war  when  the  interference  of  Prussia  might  have  made 
it  really  dangerous.  The  Roman  question  has  been  rather  a  cause 
of  internal  difficulty  to  the  Italian  and  French  Governments  than  a 
disturber  of  European  poace ;  the  Danish  campaign  did  little  harm 
to  anybody  except  to  Denmark,  and  to  the  credit  of  the  shallow 
optimists  who  are  always  talking  about  the  things  that  are  not  per- 
mitted in  the  nineteenth  century  ;  and  the  state  of  the  Eastern  ques- 
tion has,  since  the  Crimean  war,  at  no  time  been  such  as  to  cause 
very  serious  alarm.  Even  in  the  German  war  the  adversaries  were 
unequal  in  strength,  and  on  one  side,  at  least,  neither  the  army  nor 
the  people  felt  that  patriotic  enthusiasm  which  prompts  men  to  fight 
to  the  last.  The  danger  which  since  1866  has  been  impending  over 
Europe  is  evidently  of  a  very  different  kind.  A  war  between  France 
and  Germany  under  present  circumstances  would  to  all  appearance 
be  as  desperate,  perhaps  even  as  long,  as  the  civil  war  in  America, 
and  would  inflict  far  greater  disasters  on  the  world. 

The  progress  and  results  of  the  Franco-Prussian  quarrel,  will 
doubtless  in  a  great  measure  depend  on  the  strength  of  the  influence 
exercised  by  the  German  nation  over  the  cabinet  of  Berlin — an 
influence  which,  it  must  be  confessed,  has  hitherto  borne  but  very 
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little  practical  fruit.  Baron  Beust,  with  that  complacent  Tapleyism 
which  is  so  characteristic  of  him,  recently  observed,  in  a  speech 
which  was  a  good  deal  applauded  both  here  and  on  the  Continent, 
that  the  days  of  cabinet  wars  are  over ;  that  the  conduct  of  govern- 
ments now  necessarily  depends  on  the  approval  and  sympathy  of  their 
subjects ;  and  that  the  last  German  war  was  a  convincing  proof  of 
this.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  account  for  such  a  statement  having 
been  seriously  made  by  an  experienced  Minister,  and  silently  accepted 
by  the  European  public,  except  on  the  supposition  that  the  glare  of 
success  has  entirely  obliterated  from  people's  minds  the  antecedents 
of  Sadowa.  If  we  look  back  to  the  events  which  led  up  to  that 
battle  and  the  reconstruction  of  Germany  which  was  its  consequence, 
how  many  of  them  can  be  credited  to  the  national  aspiration  for 
unity  ?  The  great  popular  movement  of  1818,  about  which  Professor 
von  Sybel  discoursed  so  eloquently  this  summer  at  Bonn,  was  a 
struggle,  not  for  unity,  but  for  independence  ;  the  abortive  revolution 
of  1848  was  primarily  a  conflict  between  democratic  and  absolutist 
principles ;  the  popular  agitation  in  1864  aimed,  as  we  all  know,  at 
the  separation  of  Schleswig-Holstein  from  Denmark.  Each  of  these 
events  undoubtedly  contributed  to  intensify  the  national  desire  for 
union ;  but  from  national  desire  to  national  action  is, — especially  with 
Germans, — a  long  way.  All  the  meetings  of  the  National  verein  and 
the  pamphlets  of  German  patriots  have  done  far  less  for  the  unifica- 
tion of  Germany  than  the  ambition  of  Prussian  governments  to 
enlarge  and  consolidate  their  scattered  territories,  and  extend  their 
influence  over  the  Fatherland.  Prussia,  in  the  words  of  Count 
Bismarck,  "  wanted  stomach  on  the  side  of  Nassau  and  Cassel,  and 
had  a  shoulder  dislocated  in  Hanover ;"  and  the  great  object  of  her 
policy  has  always  been  to  remedy  these  defects  in  her  frontier. 
Even  Frederick  the  Great,  whom  Prussian  historians  regard  as  the 
originator  of  the  scheme  of  a  united  Germany,  only  sought  this  object 
as  a  means  of  destroying  the  influence  of  Austria,  his  most  formidable 
antagonist  and  rival.  His  German  policy  was  essentially  the  same 
as  that  of  his  successors ;  and  it  was  more  radical  than  theirs,  not 
because  he  was  more  patriotic,  but  because  he  was  not  so  scrupulous 
in  dealing  with  his  fellow- sovereigns.  The  avowed  object  of  his 
famous  plan  of  a  league  of  German  princes  was  to  resist  the 
aggressive  designs  of  the  Hapsburgs,  though  in  private  he  made  no 
secret  of  his  ambition  to  conquer  the  whole  of  Germany,  and  in  a 
well-known  letter  to  his  sister,  the  Princess  Amalie,  he  spoke  of  his 
fighting  for  the  rights  of  the  Confederation  as  a  piece  of  Quixotism.* 
What  was  then  called  "  German  liberty  "  was  something  like  Arab- 
bishop  Manning's  idea  of  religious  liberty.     Frederick  the  Great  Wif 


*  "  Je  vais  faire  le  Don  Quichotte,  ma  chere  sceur,  et  me  battre  pour  i 
let  droits  du  corps  Germanique,  comme  le  chevalier  de  la  Manch©  ie  faatia&fMr 
sa  Dnlcinee  de  Tobose." 
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the  champion  of  the  freedom  of  the  small  German  sovereigns  from 
the  interference  of  Austria,  just  as  a-Becket  strove  for  the  freedom  of 
the  Church  from  the  interference  of  the  State  ;  and  personal  aggran- 
disement was  the  real  object  of  both. 

It  was  not  until  after  the  struggle  of  1818  that  the  idea  of  German 
unity  became  really  popular  ;  since  which  "  the  interests  of  Germany" 
has  always  been  the  favourite  catch- word  of  both  Austrian  and 
Prussian  diplomatists.  Not  that  either  Austria  or  Prussia  was  in  the 
slightest  degree  influenced  in  its  policy  by  the  great  national  idea  :  it 
was  used  only  as  a  convenient  pretext  for  acts  which  could  not  be 
justified  on  any  other  ground.  The  successors  of  Frederick,  a  series 
of  narrow  despots  who  stolidly  despised  public  opinion,  and  the  first 
article  of  whose  political  creed  was  an  unconquerable  conviction  of  the 
omniscience  and  infallibility  of  anointed  sovereigns,  were  all  opposed, 
not  only  to  the  union  of  Germany,  but  even  to  the  extension  of  the 
territories  of  Prussia  at  the  expense  of  her  German  neighbours. 
When  Napoleon  invited  Frederick  William  DI.,  in  1804,  to  proclaim 
himself  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  stand  at  the  head  of  a  Northern 
Bund,  the  latter  replied  that  "  he  was  satisfied  with  his  lot,  and 
wanted  nothing  more  than  to  maintain  the  rank  to  which  Providence 
had  raised  his  house."  This  abject  policy  would  doubtless  have 
been  continued  by  Prussian  sovereigns  to  this  day  if  they  had  been 
left  to  their  own  devices.  In  1849  Frederick  William  IV.  again 
refused  the  crown  of  Germany,  though  it  was  this  time  offered  by  a 
national  parliament ;  and  no  one  will  perhaps  ever  know  all  the  wiles, 
elaborated  with  almost  superhuman  perseverance  and  ingenuity,  by 
means  of  which  Count  Bismarck  at  length  succeeded  in  overcoming 
the  reluctance  of  the  present  king  to  attack  the  other  German 
sovereigns.  It  was  he;  in  fact, — though  with  an  entirely  different 
object, — who  first  gave  the  idea  of  German  unity  a  practical  shape. 
Of  the  many  plans  which  at  various  times  had  been  started  by  German 
patriots,  one  only,  that  of  the  National  verein,  which  was  substantially 
the  same  as  Prince  Albert's,  its  basis  being  a  federal  union  of  the 
whole  of  Germany  under  the  military,  diplomatic,  and  commercial 
leadership  of  Prussia,  was  adopted  by  any  important  section  of  the 
German  people ;  and  it  fell  to  the  ground,  as  was  natural,  when  its 
liberal  promoters  began  to  perceive  that  the  government  of  Prussia 
was  little  better  than  an  arbitrary  and  aggressive  despotism.  But 
not  even  during  the  "  new  era,"  as  it  was  called,  of  the  Liberal 
Ministry  of  Count  Schleinitz,  did  any  German  unionist  ever  dream  of 
such  a  mode  of  attaining  his  object  as  the  violent  removal  of  the 
Prussian  frontier  to  the  line  of  the  Main.  The  idea  was  Bismarck's 
own,  and  he  was  almost  its  only  advocate  until  its  realisation  proved 
its  value. 

There  are  two  favourite  theories  now  current  as  to  the  present 
German  policy  of  Count  Bismarck.  One, — which  has,  perhaps,  rather 
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more  adherents  in  Prussia  than  in  England, — is,  that  he  has  become 
a  convert  to  the  idea  of  unity,  and  is  striving  gradually  to  bring  the 
whole  of  Germany  into  the  Northern  Bund ;  the  other,  that  he  is  as 
strong  a  Prussian  as  ever,  and  does  his  utmost  to  prevent  any  attempt 
to  abolish  the  line  of  the  Main,  fearing  that  Prussia  would  be  swamped 
by  the  Germans  of  the  South.  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  neither 
of  these  theories  is  absolutely  true,  though  there  is  an  clement  of 
truth  in  both.  If  we  look  back  to  his  speeches  and  acts  before  and 
after  1866  we  shall  find  that  he  is  much  less  inconsistent  as  a  poli- 
tician than  is  commonly  supposed."'  We  do  not  here  allude  to  the  hot 
days  of  nis  youth,  when  his  boisterous  spirits  and  love  of  paradox  made 
him  the  enfant  terrible  of  the  Prussian  Chamber,  dreaded  by  his  sup- 
porters and  hated  by  his  political  opponents.  What  ho  then  said  and 
did  was  as  little  indicative  of  his  real  opinions  and  political  tendencies 
as  the  language  of  a  drunken  man  is  of  his  ideas  when  sober,  and 
indeed  it  is  well  known  that  no  one  was  more  ready  than  himself  to 
laugh  in  private  at  the  reactionary  sentiments  he  used  to  express  in 
public.  The  comparison,  to  be  of  value,  should  be  made  between 
Bismarck  the  Prussian  statesman  and  Bismarck  the  North  German 
minister. 

His  debut  as  a  statesman  was  made  in  1851,  when  ho  was  ap- 
pointed ambassador  to  the  German  Bund  at  Frankfort.  He  was  then 
thirty-eight  years  of  age,  and  had  pretty  well  sown  his  political  wild 
oats  during  the  five  years  he  had  been  a  deputy  at  Berlin.  Hitherto 
he  had  professed  a  sort  of  wild  admiration  for  Austria,  which,  like 
most  of  his  other  wild  admirations  of  that  period,  was  more  extravagant 
than  sincere,  and  rather  the  result  of  his  early  associations  and  con- 
tentious spirit  than  of  any  deeply-rooted  conviction.  Probably  he  did 
not  think  much  on  the  subject  at  all  until  his  diplomatic  duties  forced 
him  to  do  so ;  but  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  certain  that  he  then  first 
conceived  that  hostility  towards  Austria,  all  traces  of  which  have  not 
even  yet  disappeared, — though  this  is  now  in  a  great  measure  the 
fault  of  Austria  herself.  There  were  many  reasons  for  this  hostility, 
both  political  and  personal.  The  burlesque  victory  obtained  by  Austria 
over  Prussia  in  the  famous  interview  at  Olmiitz  had  humiliated  the 
latter  power  in  the  eyes  of  all  Germany ;  the  Austrian  Minister,  Prince 
Schwartzenberg,  had  declared  that  "Prussia  must  be  first  debased, 
and  then  demolished ; "  and  at  Frankfort  the  representatives  of  the 
most  insignificant  of  the  German  sovereigns  vied  with  each  other  in 
heaping  insults  on  "  the  smallest  of  the  great  Powers, "  as  Prussia  was 

*  The  English  reader  can  now  do  this  with  comparative  ease  since  the 
publication  of  Dr.  Schlesinger's  valuable  articles  on  Count  Bismarck  in  the 
"  Fortnightly  Review  for  July,"  1866  (Nos.  XXVIII.  and  XXIX.).  '  There  are 
also  many  interesting  facts  relative  to  the  German  policy  of  Prussia  in  Dr.  Bam- 
berger's able  pamphlt-t,  "Monsieur  de  Bismarck"  (Paris,  1S68),  and  Herr  A. 
Schmidt's  "  Preussen's  Deutsche  Politik  "  (Leipzig,  1867),  to  both  of  which  we 
have  made  reference. 
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South:"  he  sneeringly  suggests  that  the  best  way  of  promoting 
German  unity  in  a  popular  sense  would  be  to  make  "a  few  reac- 
tionary concessions/ '  because  in  the  South  "  the  reactionists  form  the 
majority."  He  accuses  the  Liberals,  who  so  stoutly  defended  the 
constitutional  rights  of  the  country  in  1864  and  1865,  of  having 
determined  to  "  refuse  to  give  the  government  a  farthing,  even  if  the 
enemy  were  at  the  gates  ;"  and  the  great  principle  of  freedom  of 
debate  he  describes  as  "the  endowment  of  a  certain  number  of 
citizens  with  the  right  of  offending  the  other  citizens  of  the  country 
with  impunity."  All  this  he  said  only  last  spring;  and  we  doubt  if 
anything  more  outrageously  insulting  to  the  national  feeling  is  to  be 
found  in  any  of  his  speeches  before  the  war.  If  we  turn  from  his 
words  to  his  acts,  we  shall  find  that  he  has  not  made  a  single  con- 
cession to  public  opinion  on  any  of  the  questions  in  which  he  had 
formerly  acted  in  direct  opposition  to  the  will  of  the  country.  It  is 
true  that  life  is  rather  more  tolerable  for  a  Liberal  politician  in 
Prussia  now  than  it  was  before  the  war.  But  most  of  the  grounds  of 
quarrel  have  disappeared :  the  foreign  policy  of  the  government  is 
also  that  of  the  Liberals,  who  are  now  as  lavish  of  men  and  money  as 
they  grudged  them  three  years  ago  ;  and  a  nation  will  pardon  much 
in  a  man  who  has  raised  her  to  so  glorious  a  position,  and  has  made 
himself  almost  indispensable  to  her.  Not  a  step,  however,  has  been 
taken  to  enlarge  the  very  scanty  measure  of  liberty  possessed  by  the 
Prussian  people.  An  attack  on  the  government  by  a  newspaper  is 
punished  as  severely  as  ever ;  and  when  an  official  abuse  happens  to 
be  the  subject  of  the  day,  blank  paragraphs  still  show  where  objec- 
tionable articles  have  been  removed  by  the  police.  Count  Bismarck 
has  promised  "  to  use  his  influence  with  the  other  Ministers  to 
procure  an  official  recognition  of  the  principle  of  freedom  of  debate  ;" 
notwithstanding  which  it  is  only  the  other  day  that  Herr  von  Twesten, 
one  of  the  ablest  and  most  formidable  opponents  of  the  Ministry,  was 
forced  to  resign  his  official  situation,  after  four  years'  persecution  by 
the  authorities,  on  account  of  a  speech  he  had  delivered  in  the  Berlin 
Chamber.  As  for  that  system  of  bureaucratic  centralisation  which  is 
so  fatal  to  individual  initiative  and  free  political  life,  it  still  flourishes 
in  Prussia  with  all  its  former  vigour ;  and  Dr.  Lette,  an  experienced 
and  moderate  Liberal  member,  declares,  in  a  recent  pamphlet,  that 
any  reform  in  this  matter  must  be  hopeless  so  long  as  the  present 
Ministry  remains  in  office. 

It  is  impossible  that  a  statesman  who  thus  disregards  the  most 
elementary  principles  of  popular  government  can  identify  himself  with 
•o  essentially  popular  an  idea  as  that  of  German  unity.  His  object 
bttill,  as  it  has  been  throughout,  the  strengthening  of  Prussia, — by 
wfckhhe  means,  not  the  Prussian  people,  but  the  Prussian  crown. 
B»  n  ready  enough  to  take  advantage  of  popular  tondencies,  as  his 
Vtmj  facing  the  Danish  war  sufficiently  showed ;  but  ho  will  never 
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allow  himself  to  be  swayed  by  them.     He  may  unite  with  the  Con- 
servatives or  the  Liberals,  as  it  suits  his  purpose,  but  such  alliances 
will  never  be  either  permanent  or  sincere.     Too  enlightened  to  be  t 
Conservative,  and  too  autocratic  to  bo  a  Liberal,  it  is  not  in  his 
nature  to  belong  to  any  party  in  the  State :    he   must   be  Prime 
Minister  or  nothing.     If  German  unity  is  to  be  accomplished  under 
his  direction,  it  must  be  in  his  own  way.     Supposing  it  possible  to 
unite  Germany  to-morrow  by  extending  the  powers  of  the  Prussian 
Chamber,  he  would  not  yield  an  inch.     On  the  other  hand,  that  most 
powerful  instrument  of  German  unification,  the  Customs  Parliament, 
is  his  own  work ;  and  ho  would  not  have  the  slightest  objection,  if  it 
could  be  done  without  too  great  a  sacrifice,  to  uniting  the  Southern 
States  with  tho  Northern  Bund,  a3  the  first  step  towards  their  com- 
plete amalgamation  with  Prussia.     But,  if  he  lives  long  enough  to  do 
this,  he  will  take  care  that  the  union  is  only  effected  on  such  condi- 
tions as  will  leave  to  tho  Prussian  crown  its  present  power.    If  the 
new  Prussia  is  then  called  Germany,  it  will  in  spirit  be  the  old  Prussia 
still.     Those  who  delude  themselves  with  the  belief  that  a  united 
Germany  formed  under  the  auspu  es  of  Count  Bismarck  can  be  any- 
thing else,  rate  him  much  too  high.     He  is  acute  and  clear-headed, 
bold,  determined,  persevering,  a  master  in  the  smaller  arts  of  diplo- 
macy, and,  for  a  man  of  his  aristocratic  sympathies,  singularly  large- 
minded  ;  but  he  is  incapable  of  appreciating  or  carrying  out  a  great 
political  idea.     As  a  statesman  he  barely  rises  to  the  third  rank ; 
inferior  in  diplomatic  subtlety  to  a  Talleyrand  or  a  Mettemich,  utterly 
deficient  in  the  broad  and  comprehensive  genius  of  a  Richelieu,  & 
Stein,  or  a  Cavour. 

The  prolonged  illness  of  Count  Bismarck,  and  his  late  dangerous 
accident,  have  given  rise  to  some  speculation  as  to  what  would  happen 
if  he  ceased  to  be  Minister.  That,  under  present  circumstances,  such 
an  event  would  cause  serious  difficulties  is  pretty  certain.  Germany 
is  passing  through  a  crisis  ;  her  internal  organisation  is  still  in  coarse 
of  development,  and  her  relations  with  France  are  such  that  the 
slightest  rashness  or  blundering  on  the  part  of  the  Berlin  government 
might  plunge  her  into  a  disastrous  war.  She  can,  therefore,  ill  span 
Bismarck,  especially  as  there  is  no  one  who  could  efficiently  take  his 
place.  The  other  Ministers  are,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  mere 
nonentities.  General  von  Boon,  the  Minister  for  War,  is  a  narrow, 
bigoted  reactionist,  whose  speeches,  as  offensive  in  tone  as  Bismarck's, 
without  any  of  his  wit  or  keen  logic,  have  made  him  the  nost 
unpopular  man  in  the  House.  The  departments  of  commerce,  &f 
education,  of  agriculture,  are  directed  by  men  who  are  fair  adaito- 
strators,  but  are  politically  quite  insignificant ;  and  one  of  then,  Dfc» 
von  Muhler, — the  Minister  of  Education  and  Religion, — bm  Jvt 
raised  a  6torm  of  discontent  in  the  country  by  his  bigoted  utefeMtt 
with  freedom  of  conscience  in  the  schools.     The  MarieiM  4f  •• 
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Interior,  Count  E.ilonburg,  is  another  rolic  of  those  feudal  times  when, 
*s  Bismarck  pathetically  reminded  his  former  frionds  last  session,  his 
cabinet  remained  in  office  "  for  three  long  years  with  eleven  Conser- 
vative supporters,  hooted  at,  ostracised,  and  detested."  Less  pliable 
or  more  earnest  than  his  chief,  Count  Eulenburg  obstinately  adheres 
to  the  political  creed  in  which  he  was  born,  and  it  is  only  a  few 
months  since  that  his  position  in  tho  Ministry  was  seriously  endangered 
by  a  dispute  with  Bismarck  on  a  question  of  administrative  centralisa- 
tion. He  6cems,  however,  to  havo  gained  his  point,  for  all  admini- 
stration in  Prussia  is  still  as  much  centralised  in  Berlin  as  ever,  and 
even  the  newly-annexed  provinces  are  gradually  being  drawn  into  the 
vortex  of  Prussian  officialism.  The  only  member  of  the  feudal 
Ministry  of  1862  who  is  not  still  in  office  is  Count  zur  Lippe,  whoso 
rabid  declamations  against  freedom  of  debate  have  been  too  much 
even  for  the  present  very  conciliatory  Parliament,  and  caused  his 
withdrawal  at  the  beginning  of  last  session.  His  successor  as 
Minister  of  Justice  is  Dr.  Leonhardt,  an  able  jurist  of  no  strong 
political  colour,  who  has  very  much  disappointed  the  hopes  which 
were  at  first  entertained  of  him  by  the  Liberals.  There  remains  only 
the  Minister  of  Finance,  Herr  von  der  Heydt,  a  clover  financier,  but 
a  time-Berving  politician,  very  useful  as  an  instrument,  but  shallow, 
vacillating,  and  untrustworthy  as  a  leader.  It  is  evident  that  none 
of  the  Ministers  above  described  could  take  up  the  unfinished  task  of 
Count  Bismarck.  Doubtless  there  are  many  men  out  of  the  cabinet 
far  more  able  than  those  in  it ;  but  there  is  not  one  to  whose  appoint- 
ment as  Premier  there  would  not  be  serious  objections.  Of  tho 
Generals,  ManteufFel  has  obtained  a  certain  reputation  as  a  diplo- 
matist, and  his  late  re-entrance  into  official  life  as  commandant  of  the 
Kunigsberg  district,  in  succession  to  the  gallant  old  soldier  Vogcl  von 
Falkenstein,  seems  to  show  that  he  is  again  in  favour  at  court. 
Bat  he  is  a  violent  reactionist,  an  old  friend  of  Austria  and  Russia, 
and  a  known  opponent  of  the  recent  policy  of  Count  Bismarck; 
obstinately  refusing  to  recognise  new  facts  or  ideas,  he  clings  to  tho 
shreds  of  worn-out  political  dogmas  which  are  totally  inapplicable  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  time ;  and,  as  Premier,  he  could  not  consti- 
tutionally hold  office  for  a  week.  Perhaps  the  most  eligible  man  for 
the  place  wou!d  be  General  Moltke.  He  is  popular,  in  great  favour 
with  the  king,  and  has  a  reputation  for  great  political  ability ;  but  he 
has  had  no  training  in  politics,  and  the  experience  of  history  is  not 
favourable  to  placing  the  direction  of  the  affairs  of  a  country  in  the 
hands  of  a  soldier.  As  for  the  German  Parliaments,  they  are  not 
wanting  in  able  politicians,  none  of  whom,  however,  are  conservative 
enough  to  be  willingly  selected  by  the  king,  or  popular  enough  to  be 
called  for  by  the  general  voice  of  the  nation. 

A  Cesarism  in  Prussia,  would  of  courso,  be  quite  out  of  the  question 
•olong  mb  the  present  sovereign  remains  on  the  throne.  King  William, 
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hale  and  active  as  lie  is,  in  spite  of  his  seventy-one  years,  is  certainly 
not  tho  man  to  steer  his  country  alone  through  the  difficulties  which 
surround  it.  With  many  amiable  private  qualities,  he  is  narrow- 
minded  as  only  sovereigns  who  reign  by  "  divine  right "  can  be,  and, 
as  often  happens,  this  narrow-mindedness  grows  more  obstinate  and 
impenetrable  with  age.  His  notion  of  the  virtues  of  the  ceremony  of 
royal  anointment  would  be  childish  if  it  were  not  so  earnest  and  deep  • 
rooted.  He  accepts,  in  its  literal  sense,  the  principle  that  the  king 
can  do  no  wrong,  being  convinced  that  let  a  sovereign  once  be  anointed, 
he  becomes  endowed  by  Providence  with  the  wisdom  which  is  denied 
to  ordinary  mortals ;  and  this  conviction  is  so  strong  in  him,  that 
throughout  the  conflict  with  the  Prussian  Parliament  on  the  military 
question,  he  firmly  believed  that  he  was  acting  in  strict  accordance 
with  constitutional  principles,  and  that  those  who  opposed  his  views 
were  little  less  than  criminals.  There  is  no  obstinacy  so  invincible 
as  that  of  ignorance :  the  king  will  never  knowingly  sanction  a  liberal 
policy,  because  his  mind  is  inaccessible  to  liberal  ideas.  But  this 
ignorance  has  also  its  useful  side,  for  it  in  a  measure  compels  him 
to  submit  to  the  direction  of  those  who  see  things  more  clearly  than 
himself.  Bismarck  thus  contrived  to  persuade  him  that  to  dethrone 
the  sovereigns  of  Hanover  and  Nassau  was  not  incompatible  with  his 
favourite  doctrine  of  divine  right,  and  a  clever  Liberal  Minister  might, 
by  similarly  humouring  the  two  or  three  ideas  which  hold  undivided 
sway  over  the  king's  mind,  obtain  his  consent  to  many  liberal  reforms 
from  which  he  would  turn  away  with  horror  if  he  saw  their  true 
significance.  Not  that  he  has  any  strong  objection  to  Liberals  as 
such ;  he  has  had  a  Liberal  Ministry  once,  and  may  have  one  again. 
But  whoever  may  be  his  Minister,  he  will  have,  really  or  ostensibly, 
to  bow  to  his  will ;  for  if  the  king  has  few  opinions,  he  holds  firmly 
to  one  unshaken  conviction, — that  whatever  he  does  must  be  right. 
It  is  said  of  him  that  after  a  long  discussion  with  the  Crown  Prince 
one  day,  in  which  the  latter  had  by  far  the  best  of  the  argument,  the 
king  ended  the  conversation  by  gravely  observing  that  although  there 
might  be  a  good  deal  of  force  in  what  his  son  said,  he  must,  after  all, 
acknowledge  himself  wrong,  as  an  anointed  sovereign  could  not 
possibly  be  mistaken.  The  Crown  Prince  may  smile  at  such  a 
doctrine  now,  but  it  would  be  rash  to  predict  what  may  be  his 
opinions  when  ho,  too,  passes  through  the  ordeal  of  anointment.  At 
present  he  is  decidedly  popular,  owing  to  his  winning  manners  and  a 
reputation  for  liberalism  which  time  alone  can  show  whether  he 
deserves.  In  Germany  it  is  believed  that,  though  by  no  means  a  man 
of  great  abilities,  he  would  make  a  good  constitutional  king;  and 
this  opinion  is  strengthened  by  the  very  general  impression  that  the 
Crown  Princess,  who  is  highly  esteemed  by  the  Germans  for  her 
intelligence  and  tact,  and  for  her  efforts  to  spread  English  notions  of 
popular  government  at  the  Berlin  court,  has  gtoat  influence  over  him. 
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"Whatever  may  be  the  case  jrears  hence,  when  Prussia  has  a  new 
sovereign,  the  annexed  provinces  are  contented,  and  France  is  pacified, 
the  loss  of  Count  Bismarck  would  at  present  certainly  be  a  misfortune, 
not  only  for  Prussia,  but  for  the  cause  of  German  unity.  With  all 
his  contempt  for  what  he  calls  "  that  empty  word,  Liberalism,"  and 
for  the  plans  of  the  Unionists,  Germany  still  needs  his  undaunted 
courage  and  energetic  will  to  give  practical  effect  to  her  national 
aspirations.  His  path,  it  is  true,  is  not  that  of  the  German  people, 
but  both  must  eventually  lead  to  the  same  goal,  and  his  course  is  much 
clearer  and  more  decisive  than  theirs.  He  will  rule  in  Prussia  as 
despotically  as  he  can,  and-  so  far  retard  union  with  the  South  by  the 
deterrent  effect  of  an  anti-popular  policy ;  but  his  ability  and  vigour 
will  protect  Germany  against  foreign  attack  and  internal  disorganisa- 
tion, which  after  all  is  little  less  than  could  at  present  be  safely  done 
even  by  the  most  zealous  champion  of  the  national  idea.  For  the 
current  of  public  feeling,  though  on  the  whole  it  is  running  irresistibly 
towards  union  under  Prussian  leadership,  is  still  disturbed  by  many 
stagnant  and  opposing  elements.  In  Prussia  itself  the  old  Conserva- 
tives of  the  Blankenburg  school,  and  the  Socialist  followers  of  Lassalle, 
rapported  by  Hanovcriun  LL^illmiKts  and  discontented  Frankfort 
Uailesmen,  do  their  utmost  to  prevent  any  iurther  development,  in  a 
ttttiomU  *onsc,  of  the  Northern  Bund.  Srtxony,  which  after  Prussia 
i<  the  most  important  member  of  thia  Band,  has  acr opted  the  new 
fttato  of  things  as  an  unfortunate  necessity,  and  there  are  few  signs 
of  unv  change  of  opinion  in  this  respect,  The  purely  commercial 
tom»*t  snob  as  Leipzig,  certainly  show  a  more  friendly  disposition 
toward*  Prussia  than  Dresden  ;  but  tbtjy  would  bo  equally  unwilling 
to  Hcriuce  the  email  portion  of  independence  that  is  still  loft  to  them. 
In  tte  smaller  North  German  States,  eomo  of  which  are  still  ruled  on 
foqil&l  principles,  the  Unionist  feeling  is  stronger ;  but  the  anti- 
PftLMsian  governments, —that  of  Mecklenbnrg-Strelita  especially,  which 
l*»  lately  received  a  notable  accession  in  the  able  and  zealous  Hano- 
ftrilfi  Separatist,  Freiherr  von  Hammer  stein*— do  all  they  can  to 
mpprcs*  it,  On  the  other  side  of  the  Main  the  spirit  of  provincialism 
is  naturally  rendered  more  intense  by  differences  of  religion  and  cha- 
racter.    Itaitan,  ruled    by  the    lung  of  Prussia's   son-in-law  and  a 

try  and  Parliament  decidedly  Prussian  in  feeling,  would  doubt- 
.  join  the  North  German  Bund  to-morrow  if  Prussia  and  Franca 
dd  tat  h&r ;  but  even  in  BanVen  there  is  a  Separatist  party,  for  two- 
! !  of  Us  population  is  Catholic,  and  the  Ul tramontanes  will  not  hear 
4  union  with  Prussia.  H  esse  -Darmstadt  has  even  stronger  reasons 
for  mftbmg  to  join  the  North  ;  for  half  of  her  territory  already  forms 
f«i  of  the  Bund T  and  the  material  interests  of  the  country  sutler  from 
At  present  anomalous  state  of  things.  But  the  Grand  Duke,  true 
□  influences  which  have  always  swayed  his  dynasty, 

*vbich  are  now  especially  strong  binco  his  daughter  has  become 
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the  wife  of  the  Czar,  cares  little  for  the  welfare  of  his  people  so  long 
as  he  is  able  to  satisfy  his  childish  passion  for  aping  the  dignity  of  an 
independent  sovereign.  Ho  and  his  Minister,  Baron  Darwigk,  are 
consequently  in  constant  conflict  with  the  Darmstadt  Chamber,  whose 
Unionist  tendencies  are  not,  as  in  Baden,  counteracted  by  the  Catholics, 
the  latter  being  in  Hesse  as  much  in  a  minority  as  they  are  in  &  majority 
in  the  former  country.  The  hopes  of  the  Darmstadters  are  now  con- 
centrated in  Prince  Louis,  the  husband  of  our  Princess  Alice,  and 
nephew  of  the  reigning  Grand  Duke,  who  has  already  on  several 
occasions  made  a  firm  and  successful  stand  against  the  reactionary 
policy  of  the  Government.  But  it  is  neither  in  Baden  nor  in  Darm- 
stadt that  the  real  battle  of  unity  will  have  to  be  fought,  so  much  as 
in  Wurtemberg  and,  above  all,  in  Bavaria.  Wuriemberg,  though  the 
majority  of  its  people  are  Protestant  and  thoroughly  German  in 
feeling,  has  as  yet  been  very  backward  in  its  support  to  the  national 
movement ;  a  strong  opposition,  however,  is  now  being  organised 
against  the  anti-Prussian  Ministers,  Varnbuhler  and  Mittnacht,  and 
the  powerful  reactionary  influences  at  Court,  where  the  most  pro- 
minent personage  is  the  clever  and  intriguing  Queen  Olga,  daughter 
of  the  Emperor  of  Russia.  In  Bavaria,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is 
a  strong  "  National-Liberal,"  or  Prussian  party,  struggling  hard  against 
the  adverse  influences  of  an  indolent  dilettante  king,  a  Catholio 
majority,  and  a  new  anti-Prussian  Radical  faction, — Volkspartei, — 
aiming  at  a  united  German  Republic,  whose  head-quarters  are  at 
Stuttgart.  Prince  Hohenlohe,  the  able  and  enlightened  head  of  the 
Bavarian  Ministry,  who  succeeded  the  reactionist  Freiherr  von  der 
Pfordten  in  December,  1866,  and  has  since  made  Bavaria  the  freest 
country  in  Germany,  is  also  to  a  certain  extent  a  "  National-Liberal," 
desiring  a  constitutional  union  of  the  whole  of  Germany  under 
Prussian  leadership,  but  only  on  the  condition  that  each  State  shall 
retain  its  separate  government  and  local  institutions. 

The  debates  of  the  Customs  Parliament  last  spring  clearly  showed 
how  strong  is  the  progress  of  Unionist  feeling,  notwithstanding  the 
difficulties  with  which  it  still  has  to  contend.  One  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant features  of  the  session  was  the  effect  produced  upon  the 
speeches,  and  even  the  votes,  of  the  members  by  a  few  days'  debates. 
Men  who  had  come  to  the  Parliament  as  violent  Separatists  soon 
became  moderate  and  conciliatory,  and  in  some  cases  were  almost 
converted  to  the  views  of  the  "  National-Liberal"  party.  The  vtrj 
fact  of  representatives  from  all  parts  of  Germany  meeting  to  deliberate 
on  the  common  affairs  of  the  nation,  in  a  manner  forced  upon  evea  Iks 
most  reluctant  the  idea  of  uniting  politically  countries  already  so  I 
in  race,  in  language,  and  in  interests.  Of  the  eighty  men 
by  South  Germany  to  the  Parliament,  nearly  sixty  were 
Separatists ;  when  the  session  was  over  their  number  had  < 
to  thirty-one,  all  men  of  small  political  significance. 
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Separatists  were  representatives  of  Wurtemberg,  which  is  now, 
angularly  enough,  the  head-quarters  both  of  the  reaction  and  the 
radicalism  of  South  Germany ;  yet  in  the  elections  which  took  place 
this  autumn  for  the  Wurtemberg  Parliament,  no  less  than  eighty 
"  National-Liberals  "  were  placed  at  the  head  of  the  poll,  and  even 
the  Government  candidates,  in  deference  to  the  popular  feeling,  de- 
clared themselves  in  favour  of  uniting  the  South  more  closely  with 
the  North.  If  such  have  been  the  results  of  one  parliamentary  session, 
what  may  not  be  expected  after  three  or  four  more  ?  And  yet,  with 
these  facts  before  their  eyes,  there  are  politicians  at  Stuttgart,  at 
Munich,  and  especially  at  Vienna,  who  still  look  forward  to  Austria 
resuming  her  sway  in  Germany.  Such  strange  hallucinations  can  only 
be  compared  to  those  of  tho  Legitimists  who  are  ever  dreaming  of 
the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  in  France  and  Italy,  or  of  the  Ultra- 
montanes  whose  diseased  imaginations  are  fed  with  the  vision  of  a 
new  Papal  supremacy  in  Europe  like  that  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Count  Bismarck,  with  the  immense  prestige  he  has  gained  in  Ger- 
many by  his  successful  policy,  with  his  clear  practical  views  and  firm 
will,  is  perhaps  the  only  man  who  could  keep  within  orderly  limits 
the  political  passions  evoked  by  these  endless  conflicts  between 
National-Liberals,  Separatists,  Feudalists,  Ultramontanes,  Federals, 
Radicals,  and  reactionary  Sovereigns  and  Ministers.  But  if  he  is 
invaluable  to  Germany  in  this  respect,  his  adventurous  and  autocratic 
spirit  may  make  him  a  dangerous  adviser  in  questions  of  foreign 
policy.  We  are  too  apt  in  this  country  to  dismiss  the  alarm  oxprcssed 
by  Frenchmen  at  the  aggrandisement  of  Prussia  with  the  assumption 
that  Germany  must  necessarily  be  a  pacific  Power.  Possibly,  when 
Germany  is  independent ;  but  it  must  be  recollected  that  at  present, 
for  all  military  purposes,  Germany  is  Prussia ;  and  Count  Bismarck 
would  hesitate  as  little  to  attack  France  if  it  suited  him,  as  he  did  to 
attack  Austria.  That  he  does  not  want  to  fight  now  is  clear :  there 
is  no  reason  why  he  should.  But  supposing  that  the  Eastern  question 
produced  a  war  between  France  and  Russia,  and  Italy  took  the  oppor- 
tunity of  striking  another  blow  for  Rome, — are  we  so  sure  that  Prussia 
would  not  assist  an  old  ally  against  so  formidable  a  rival  ?  And  if 
the  Parliaments  objected,  might  not  Bismarck  reply,  as  he  replied  to 
Twcsten  in  the  Prussian  Chamber  in  1803,  that  he  would  make  war 
if  he  thought  proper,  whether  with  their  sanction  or  without  it  ?  Nor 
is  it  by  any  means  certain  that  even  the  united  Germany  of  tho  future 
will  be  so  pacific  as  our  newspapers  suppose.  Tho  political  doctrine  of 
Young  Germany, — carrying  out  the  idea  of  Arndt's  famous  song, — is, 
that  the  Fatherland  ought  to  be  made  to  extend  to  every  country  where 
the  German  language  is  spoken  ;  and  their  leaders  already  talk  openly 
of  recovering  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  and  spreading  German  "  kultur" 
over  Hungary  and  the  other  Danubian  territories.  Such  dreams  are 
not,  of  course,  to  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  German  national  feeling, 
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but  they  may  be  made  very  dangerous  by  an  unscrupulous  Minister. 
Some  years  ago,  it  is  said,  Count  Bismarck,  while  conversing  with  a 
Radical  member  of  the  Prussian  Parliament,  took  a  sprig  of  olive 
out  of  his  pocket,  and  observed  that  one  day  he  might,  perhaps,  offer 
it  to  the  democrats  as  a  symbol  of  reconciliation.  A  coalition  between 
Count  Bismarck  and  Herren  Trabert  and  Frese  for  the  purpose  of 
extending  Germany,  according  to  the  grandiloquent  programme  of  the 
Volkspartei,  from  the  Memel  to  the  Vosges,  and  from  the  Alps  and 
Adriatic  to  the  Belt,  however  improbable  it  may  seem  now,  is  not 
absolutely  to  be  excluded  from  the  possibilities  of  the  future. 

The  personal  and  dynastic  causes  which  urge  the  Emperor  Napoleon 
to  make  war  on  Prussia  have  already  been  ably  and  exhaustively  dis- 
cussed in  our  press,  and  upon  that  view  of  the  subject  little  or  nothing 
more  needs  to  be  said.  But  there  is  one  strong  motive  for  such  a 
war  which  does  not  seem  hitherto  to  have  received  the  attention  it 
deserves :  we  mean  the  traditional  aspiration  of  France  for  the  Rhine 
frontier.  The  weakness  of  her  military  position  on  the  north-east 
has  long  been  a  matter  of  serious  consideration  with  her  statesmen, 
and  explains  the  persistence  with  which  she  has  from  the  earliest 
times  striven  to  extend  her  rule  in  that  direction.  It  may  almost  be 
said,  indeed,  that  the  desire  of  the  French  for  the  Rhine  is  as  strong 
and  of  as  long  standing  as  that  of  the  Germans  for  unity.  Sully, 
Richelieu,  and  Mazarin  strove  hard  to  realise  it ;  Louis  XIV.  owed 
most  of  his  popularity  to  having  become  its  champion ;  Napoleon  I. 
preferred  to  abdicate  rather  than  renounce  it ;  it  was  constantly  kept 
in  view  by  the  Government  of  the  Restoration,  the  July  Monarchy, 
the  Republic,  and  finally  the  Empire.  Surely  there  is  something  more 
here  than  that  barbarous  love  of  conquest  and  ambition  to  force  the 
will  of  France  upon  Europe  which  one  now  hears  so  freely  attributed 
to  our  neighbours.  That  the  French  are  vain  and  apt  to  be  dazzled 
with  glory  we  all  know ;  but  so  ancient  and  well -defined  a  national 
idea  is  not  to  be  explained  away  by  mere  lust  for  power.  Other 
causes,  such  as  national  jealousy,  uncertainty  as  to  the  policy  of  the 
Emperor,  internal  discontent,  and  the  sensational  articles  of  unscru- 
pulous journalists,  have  doubtless  also  been  at  work  in  bringing  about 
the  present  warlike  agitation.  But  what  really  gives  this  agitation 
its  chief  importance  is  the  desire  for  the  Rhino,  intensified  as  it  now 
is  by  the  growing  impression  that  its  fulfilment  is  essential  to  the 
security  of  France.  That  the  Emperor  Napoleon  is  under  the  dominion 
of  this  idea  is  evident  from  the  whole  course  of  his  foreign  policy  since 
18G6.  Anxious  above  all  to  consolidate  his  dynasty  by  satisfying  the 
national  aspirations  of  his  people,  he  connived  at  the  designs  of  Count 
Bismarck  in  the  expectation  of  obtaining  some  districts  on  the  Rhine 
as  a  set-off  against  the  increased  power  of  Prussia.  Failing  in  this, 
and  not  being  prepared  for  a  war,  he  strove  in  every  direction  to 
attain  the  same  object  by  othor  means.    He  attempted  to  buy  Luxem- 
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borg ;  he  planned  a  commercial  and  military  union  with  Belgium  and 
Holland ;  and  all  the  time  he  was  raising  the  military  force  of  France 
to  its  highest  pitch.  Even  if  the  present  danger  of  war  is  averted, 
the  question  of  the  Rhine  frontier  will  remain,  and  the  Emperor  will 
assuredly  bring  it  up  again  at  the  first  opportunity.  Unfortunately, 
there  is  only  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  no  ruler  of  France  would, 
under  present  circumstances,  be  able  to  do  otherwise. 

Probably  the  only  reason  why  France  does  not  now  go  to  war  is,  that 
hhe  wants  allies.  We  have  no  great  faith  in  the  alleged  desire  of  the 
French  people  for  peace.  A  nation  whose  prosperity  depends  to  any 
considerable  extent  on  trade,  is  always  opposed  to  war  as  such  ;  but, 
according  to  unprejudiced  accounts,  the  feeling  in  France  is  now  so 
strong  and  universal  against  Prussia,  that  a  war  for  the  Rhine  would 
be  popular  even  with  the  commercial  classes.  In  size  and  population 
France  is  doubtless  quite  as  strong  as  her  rival.  But,  when  govern- 
ments think  of  fighting,  they  do  not  estimate  their  relative  forces  by 
the  number  of  square  feet  in  their  respective  territories,  or  of  millions 
of  their  inhabitants ;  what  they  especially  have  to  consider  is,  on 
which  side  are  the  strategical  advantages,  and  how  far  they  would  be 
supported  by  allies.  On  both  of  these  points  Prussia  has  a  decided 
superiority  over  France.  She  would  be  attacked  on  her  own  ground, 
and  in  the  midst  of  a  chain  of  fortresses  which  have  few  equals  for 
strength  in  Europe,  She  is  quite  sure  of  the  alliance  of  two  at  least 
of  the  South  German  States, — Bavaria  and  Baden, — and  it  is  hard  to 
see  how  Wurtemb erg  and  Hesse  could  refuse  to  discharge  their 
treaty  obligations  in  a  war  for  the  defence  of  Germany.  Nor  can  wo 
■loabt,  with  M.  Guizot,  that  Italy  would,  in  such  a  case,  fight  by  the 
side  of  her  former  ally.  A  war  with  France  for  Borne  would  cer- 
tainly be  a  far  more  serious  undertaking  than  a  war  with  Austria  for 
Yenetia ;  but  the  Italians  are  now  so  situ  ate  d*  that  even  the  blood- 
shed and  heavy  expenditure  which  a  French  war  would  entail  would 
be  amply  repaid  by  the  completion  of  their  unity.  Their  national 
TOnts  are,  indeed,  so  pressing  that  they  would  not  hesitate  oven  to 
ftide  with  France,  much  as  they  detest  her,  if  she  would  give  them 
Borne  as  the  price  of  their  alliance ;  and  the  recent  application 
made  by  the  Italian  government  for  a  withdrawal  of  the  French 
troops  from  the  Papal  territories,  which  so  greatly  astonished  certain 
iiaifk  politicians  in  this  country,  was  very  likely  made  with  some  such 
object.  It  seems,  however,  that  the  strong  ultramontane  feeling 
wbich  etill  prevails  in  high  quarters  at  the  Tuil cries  must  prove  fatal 
Vj  ill  such  combinations.  If  we  now  look  for  the  allies  of  France,  all 
il  met'rtiODty,  The  only  available  powers  whose  alliance  would  bo 
worth  having  are  Austria  and  Russia*  Austria,  battling  laboriously 
vMi  internal  difficulties,  and,  though  excluded  by  treaty  from  Ger- 
mmiv«  still  bidding  agitiiist  Prussia  for  the  favour  of  the  Gorman 
atiien,  could  neither  side  with  Prussia,  her  rival,  nor  with  France, 
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the  invader  of  Germany ;  her  interests  in  the  East,  moreover,  wonld 
not  permit  her  to  enter  into  a  joint  alliance  with  Russia.  As  for  the 
project,  started  by  some  Viennese  journalists,  of  a  French  intervention 
with  the  philanthropic  object  of  freeing  Germany  from  the  oppressive 
domination  of  Prussia,  it  is  the  idlest  of  dreams.  Napoleon  is  too 
clear-sighted  an  observer  of  the  political  tendencies  of  the  time  to 
attempt  to  interfere  with  the  strong  attractive  force  which  is  gradually, 
and,  hi  spite  of  all  obstacles,  irresistibly  gathering  the  Germans  round 
Prassia  as  the  nucleus  of  their  national  power ;  besides  which,  the 
acquisition  of  German  territory  is  the  only  object  which  would  recon- 
cile his  people  to  a  war,  and  no  German  would  believe  that  he  had  any 
other.  There  remains  only  Russia,  who  might,  perhaps,  be  disposed, 
in  view  of  the  impending  complications  in  Turkey,  to  accept  a  French 
alliance ;  and  though  such  a  coalition  would  be  unpleasant  to  the 
French  people,  this  and  many  other  political  backsliding*  would  be 
more  than  atoned  for  by  a  French  victory  over  the  Prussians.  But 
Russia,  though  invincible  by  an  invader,  is  not  very  formidable  in 
attack.  Sho  would  probably  do  little  more  harm  to  Prussia  than  to 
ravage  the  extensive  plains  on  her  open  Polish  frontier,  and  detach  a 
part  of  her  army  from  the  campaign  on  the  Rhine ;  and  if  the  worst 
came  to  the  worst,  Count  Bismarck  would  be  as  ready  to  seek  the  aid 
of  Mieroslawski  and  Langiewicz  as  he  was  in  1866  to  employ  Klapka 
and  Garibaldi.  In  any  case,  the  alliance  of  two  powers  whose  in- 
terests and  sympathies  aro  so  opposed  can  neither  be  permanent  nor 
sincere.  As  against  Prussia,  France  is  practically  isolated  in  Europe ; 
and  in  this  lies  the  best, — we  fear  almost  the  only, — guarantee  for 
peace. 
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This  is  indeed  an  old  tale,  and  we  should  not  now  have  thought  of 
inviting  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  one  so  old,  were  it  not  for 
the  boldness  and  unambiguous  thoroughness  of  the  challenge  thrown 
down  by  Mr.  Dallas,  in  his  introduction  to  this  new  edition  of  Samuel 
Richardson's  well-known  novel.  He  expresses  an  opinion,  almost  in 
so  many  words,  that  Richardson  is  the  greatest  of  all  novelists,  and 
"Clarissa"  the  greatest  of  all  novels.  He  quotes  Macaulay,  who  is  said 
to  have  expatiated  to  Thackeray  on  the  pleasures  which  he  and 
others  took  in  reading  "  Clarissa"  among  the  hills  in  India.  He 
tells  us  that  Sir  James  Mackintosh  declared  that  it  was  the  finest  work 
of  fiction  ever  written  in  any  language.  He  overwhelms  us  with 
French  admiration,  naming  Alfred  de  Musset,  D'Alembert,  Voltaire, 
Rousseau,  and  Diderot, — though,  as  two  out  of  those  five  were 
admittedly  adverse  critics,  we  hardly  see  to  what  this  leads.  And 
then  be  tells  us  that  many  besides  Diderot  put  Richardson  and  the 
Bible  together.  In  fact,  Mr.  Dallas  means  to  assert  that  there 
is  the  strongest  possible  evidence  which  can  be  given  by  the  admira- 
tion of  contemporaries  and  by  the  judgment  of  critics  that  "  Clarissa  " 
is  the  greatest  of  novels.  But  he  goes  on  to  add, — and  this  is  tho 
point  at  which  he  aims, — that,  though  "  Clarissa  "  is  thus  excellent, 
ii  doe*  not  now  receive  that  attention  which  so  excellent  a  work 
fattves,  and  does  not  administer  to  readers  generally  that  delight 
wMch  it  is  capable  of  affording.  This,  indeed,  is  the  very  gist  of  tin 
vaich  he  puts  forward.  il  I  lament,"  he  says,  "  that  the  noblest 
<tf  all  novels,  the  most  pathetic,  and  the  must  sublime,  should  in 
unread,  and  well-nigh  unknown  among  us."  And  again,  **For  the 
tavdlbt  who  could  so  prevail,  I  claim  in  nil  the  English  courts  ui 
'at,  and  in  the  regard  of  all  hie  countrymen,  a  reversal  of  Lhi 
-entente  of  neglect  from  which  he  now  suffers."  And  again,  '*  I 
•  oillc&ge  for  him  in  all  the  courts  of  English  criticism  .unl  in  the 
Jtggrd  of  all  his  countrymen  a  reconsideration  of  his  services." 

TWrw  is  &d  enthusiasm  in  this,  a  true  admiration  for  au  undoubtedly 
iahio  work,  &u4  a  true  interest  for  the  reputation  of  a  great  writer, 
*feidi  Uu  fevers  of  English  literature  cannot  but  love.  Ones  tirst 
k<6nfl  qu  reading  Mr,  Dallas's  remarks   is  that  of  sympathy,,  at  arty 

de^vrith  Mr.  Dallas.  Here,  says  Mr.  Dallas  to  all  English  readers, 
1  "Ckm*;"   A  Nerd*  by  &unwil   Eichn*d*on,  edited  by   &  &  Balks, 
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is  a  great  treasure.  There  are  circumstances  connected  with  it  which 
seem  to  make  it  unavailable  to  the  public  in  its  present  shape.  Let 
us  see  if  we  cannot  so  handle  this  piece  of  unsurpassed  excellence, 
as  to  make  it  of  general  service  to  humanity. 

"  Unfortunately,"  says  Mr.  Dallas,  "  Richardson  has  a  great  fault ; 
he  is  prolix.  He  gives  us  indeed  gold,  but  the  gold  is  shapen  into 
a  goblet  so  huge  that  few  of  us  can  lift  it  to  our  lips."  And  then  he 
goes  on,  "  I  have  ventured  to  offer  to  English  readers  a  simple 
abridgment  of  the  marvellous  tale, — matchless  in  the  range  of  prose 
fiction, — because,  for  the  honour  of  literature,  I  lament  that  the 
noblest  of  all  novels,  the  most  pathetic,  and  the  most  sublime,  should 
be  unread  and  well-nigh  unknown  among  us."  To  cure  the  evil  of 
prolixity,  therefore,  Mr.  Dallas  has  abridged  the  work  by  omitting 
such  of  the  letters  as  he  deemed  to  be  unnecessary  to  the  development 
of  the  story. 

In  this  there  is  an  admission  that  "  Clarissa,"  as  left  to  us  by  the 
author,  is  in  the  present  day  unreadable.  Thus  there  arises  two 
questions.  Is  Mr.  Dallas  right  in  the  extreme  amount  of  eulogy 
which  he  passes  on  a  work  which  he  admits  to  be  beyond  the  power 
of  English  readers  to  digest  in  its  present  form ;  and  will  he  be 
successful  in  making  that  popular  which  is  now  admittedly  unpopular 
by  the  simple  work  of  abridgment  ?  We  notice  the  book  thinking 
that  his  judgment  is  wrong  and  that  his  labours  will  prove  to  be 
futile  ;  because  the  matter  is  of  great  importance,  and  because  it  may 
be  worth  while  to  inquire  why  nobody  now  reads  Richardson's 
novels. 

In  these  days  everybody  reads  novels.  Now  and  again  we 
hear  the  voice  of  a  thoughtful  or  earnest  man  raised  against  this 
popular  recreation.  Mr.  Carlyle  or  the  Archbishop  of  York  may 
endeavour  to  prove  to  us  that  we  are  dissipating  our  minds,  wasting 
our  time,  and  encouraging  laxity  and  diffuseness  in  our  intellectual 
powers  ;  but  the  preaching  of  the  preacher  is  of  no  avail.  Men  are 
as  laborious  as  ever  they  were.  Our  wives  and  daughters  are  more 
highly  educated  than  were  our  mothers  and  grandmothers.  We  work, 
and  pray,  and  ride,  and  dance,  and  gamble,  and  talk  politics  as 
assiduously  as  ever.  But  we  all  read  novels ; — lawyers,  divines, 
merchants,  soldiers,  sailors,  courtiers,  politicians, — and  what  not. 
There  is  hardly  a  man  or  a  woman  who  can  read  who  docs  not 
require  that  some  amount  of  novel  reading  shall  be  printed  for 
the  delight  of  his  or  her  leisure  hours.  And  so  much  is  learned 
from  novels, — so  much  of  good  and  of  evil, — so  very  many  of  the 
details  of  everyday  life  are  done  honestly  or  dishonestly,  selfishly  or 
unselfishly,  in  a  manner  divine  or  diabolical,  as  the  mind  of  the  doer 
may  have  been  operated  upon  beneficially  or  injuriously  by  the 
novelist's  art,  that  the  production  and  possession  of  good  novels 
instead  of  bad,  that  is  of  novels  that  will  teach  good  lessons  instead 
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of  novels  that  will  teach  bad  lessons,  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance 
to  the  nation.  We  think  that  we  are  right  in  asserting  that  the 
novels  of  the  day  have  more  effect  on  the  national  mind  than  either 
the  sermons  or  the  poetry  ;  more  probably  than  any  other  branch  of 
literature  with  the  exception  of  newspapers, — even  if  we  except  them. 
In  speaking  of  the  novels  of  the  day,  we  mean  the  novpls  which  are 
now  read,  and  should  count  Richardson's  among  those  if  they  were 
in  daily  use.  If  this  be  so,  it  would  be  a  great  thing  to  redeem  from 
darkness  and  bring  out  into  meridian  light  a  work,  of  which  the 
lessons  are  undoubtedly  moral, — if  that  work  be,  as  is  asserted,  of  all 
novels  the  best  and  most  charming. 

It  is  confessed  that  nobody  reads  "  Clarissa."  Kichardson's  novels 
must,  indeed,  be  classed  among  those  standard  national  works  of 
literature  with  which  men  in  general  think  it  no  harm  to  profess  an 
acquaintance,  although  they  have  never  read  a  line  of  them,  and 
have  never  opened  the  volume.  There  are  many  such  national 
works.  We  don't  mean  to  say  that  men  and  women  lie  about  them. 
If  asked  to  put  their  hands  on  their  hearts  and  say  whether  they  had 
perused  this  or  that  book  from  end  to  end,  the  truth  would  come 
from  them  clearly  and  rapidly.  But  in  the  ordinary  conversation  of 
the  world,  it  is  customary  to  presume  an  acquaintance  with  these 
happy  literary  owners  of  brevet  rank.  Beaumont  and  Fletcher  are  a 
great  example.  We  are  disposed  to  believe  that  Spenser  might  be 
named  in  the  list ;  Bunyan's  "  Pilgrim's  Progress  "  should  be  inserted ; 
and  De  Foe's  writings,  with  the  exception  of  "  Kobinson  Crusoe." 
Dryden's  poems,  Chesterfield's  letters,  and  Dr.  Johnson's  works, — of 
course  we  do  not  include  his  dictionary, — may  be  added.  In  this 
catalogue  Richardson's  novels  must  certainly  find  a  place.  All  these 
are  books  which  it  is  assumed  that  every  man  has  read,  which  all 
niea  have  on  their  bookshelves,  but  which  nobody  ever  read  a.  If 
"Clarissa"  is  so  pre-eminently  the  best  of  novels,  and  as  novels  uru 
Haw  more  popular  than  ever,  why  is  "Clarissa*1  among  the  books 
ibit  are  never  opened  ? 

Mr,  Dallas  tells  us  that  it  is  prolix,  and  has  undertaken  on  our 
bshftJf  to  make  it  less  so.  We  will  acknowledge,  as  we  pass  on, 
thai  ha  has  so  far  done  his  task  well,  that  he  has  omitted  nothing 
nrccn&ry  to  the  story,  and  that,  in  the  throe  volumes  now  under 
notice,  "Clarissa"  is  a  better  novel  than  it  was  as  left  by  Richardson. 
W*  will  not  pause  to  assert  that  an  author  should  be  judged  by  his 
work*  cu  h©  himself  leaves  them,  and  will  acknowledge,  also,  as  we 
proceed,  that  the  world  of  readers  is  indebted  to  the  editor  or  com- 
ait&Utot  who  wiU  make  that  which  fitted  the  taste  of  one  age  fit 
ab*>  fur  the  taste  of  later  ages  by  hia  labours-  But  \yq  venture  to 
enprcws  our  opinion  that,  even  in  this  abridgment,  "Clarissa"  is  bo 

tfohxf  that  the  impatience  of  the  times  will  not  endure  the  hook ;  and 
» that,  as  fi  work  of  art,  it  is  not  only  prolix,  bnt  is  so  replete  with 
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other  faults  which  have  been  condemned  by  the  ever-advancing  literary 
education  of  the  day,  that  it  can  never  again  become  popular. 

There  are  those,  among  whom,  however,  we  do  not  think  thai 
we  should  reckon  Mr.  Dallas, — lovers  of  literature,  too, — who  will 
tell  us  that  our  education  and  taste  as  to  that  which  we  read  have 
gone  backwards ;  that  m*n  and  women  who  prefer  Macaulay  to 
Burnet,  Tennyson  to  Dryden,  or  Thackeray  to  Richardson,  do  so 
because  to  their  attenuated  intellects  and  sickly  judgments  tinsel 
shines  brighter  than  gold.  These  are  the  "  laudatores  temporis  acti," 
the  Conservatives  in  literature, — for  there  are  Conservatives  in  litera- 
ture as  in  politics, — men  who  are  very  serviceable  to  us  in  saving 
us  from  too  quick  a  desertion  of  things  that  are  old,  because  they  are 
old, — the  drag  upon  our  wheels  which  might  otherwise  run  down 
the  hill  too  quickly.  But  we  hold  them  to  be  altogether  wrong 
in  their  judgment  of  men's  intellects.  As  age  succeeds  age,  that 
which  is  most  worthy  keeps  its  hold  upon  us.  As  it  is  in  matters 
political,  so  it  is  also  in  matters  of  literature.  Trial  by  jury  remains, 
and  is  likely  to  remain, — let  Messrs.  Beales  and  Odgers  be  ever  so 
triumphant;  and  Shakspeare  is  still  known  to  us  at  least  as  inti- 
mately as  in  any  previous  age.  The  very  admission  that  "  Clarissa  " 
is  not  read,  is  of  itself  proof  to  us  that  "  Clarissa  "  is  unreadable. 

Mr.  Dallas  admits  that  this  work  is  prolix,  and  endeavours  to  cure 
the  fault.  But  unfortunately  the  book  is  weighted  with  a  double 
prolixity.  It  is  prolix  in  all  its  parts,  as  well  as  in  its  whole.  Cut  it 
to  pieces  as  you  will,  and  it  will  still  be  prolix.  The  telling  of  every 
incident  is  done  with  a  prolixity  that  to  us  is  amazing ;  and,  as  the 
whole  story  is  told  in  letters,  it  strikes  us  as  being  as  impossible  as  it 
is  cumbersome.  The  least  critical  reader  knows  that  the  writing  of 
such  letters  must  have  been  impossible.  The  twenty-four  hours  of 
the  day  were  not  long  enough  for  the  transcribing  of  all  the  words 
which  men  and  women  are  supposed  to  have  thrown  into  their  letters, 
written, — say,  between  Monday  and  Tuesday  morning.  Mr.  Dallas 
will  probably  tell  us  that  if  the  letters  so  written  be  in  themselves 
charming,  this  inconsistency  should  be  held  to  be  venial.  Even  with 
this  we  cannot  agree.  The  reader  feels  that  there  is  a  trespass  made 
upon  his  judgment  when  he  is  asked  to  accept  that  as  true  which  he 
feels  to  have  been  impossible.  But  independently  of  that,  letters  so 
written  must  in  themselves  be  prolix, — prolix,  though  a  week  were 
allowed  for  the  writing  of  them.  When  two  or  three  prolix  letters 
have  given  accounts,  equally  prolix,  of  the  same  circumstance,  Mr. 
Dallas  has  been  able  to  omit  one  or  two  of  the  number ;  and  the 
reader  is  so  far  spared.  But  the  question  should  be  one,  not  of 
sparing,  but  of  delight ;  and  a  story  told  with  prolixity  is  not  delightful 
even  when  told  but  once. 

We  will  attempt  very  shortly  to  analyse  the  story  of  "  Clarissa,'*  and 
to  show,  in  doing  so,  that  its  faults,  independently  of  its  prolixity,  ore 
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such  as  to  forbid  its  ever  being  restored  to  general  popularity.  We 
will  begin  by  admitting  that  the  tale  possesses  in  the  highest  degree 
the  highest  merit  which  a  work  of  prose  fiction  can  possess.  It  is 
pre-eminently  pathetic.  They  who  can  make  their  way  through  it, — 
and,  even  in  the  three  volume  form  in  which  Mr.  Dallas  has  given  it 
to  us,  it  is  about  twice  as  long  as  an  ordinary  novel, — will  find  that 
their  feelings  are  harrowed  by  the  sufferings  of  the  heroine,  and  that 
their  indignation  is  stirred  by  the  iniquity  of  the  chief  transgressor. 
Such  cruel  usage,  and  borne  with  such  angelic  heroism, — such  bar- 
barity, and  planned  with  such  devilish  art,  is  not  perhaps  to  be 
found  in  the  whole  range  of  novels  with  which  our  shelves  and  those 
of  our  circulating  libraries  are  laden.  And  this  great  virtue  belongs 
admittedly  and  of  tradition  so  absolutely  to  "  Clarissa,"  that  its  exist- 
ence is  in  itself  the  strongest  proof  of  the  faults  of  the  book  in  other 
respects.  There  is  no  virtue  in  novels  so  generally  in  demand  as  tho 
virtue  of  pathos;  and  yet,  though  the  existence  of  this  virtue  in 
" Clarissa"  is  admitted  on  all  hands,  although  it  has  become  an 
acknowledged  fact  in  literature,  neither  men  nor  women  will  read  it. 
They  will  not  read  it,  because  there  is  no  touch  of  natural  life  in  it 
from  beginning  to  end. 

Clarissa  Harlowe  is  tho ,  daughter  of  a  wealthy  gentleman,  and  is 
one  of  a  large  and  united  family,  with  whom,  up  to  the  period  at 
which  the  story  begins,  she  was  loved,  not  only  in  family  amity,  but  as 
a  favoured  one,  a  pet,  and  an  idol.  She  has  father,  mother,  brother, 
sister,  and  two  uncles  who  have  all  adored  her ;  and  she  has  had  a 
grandfather  who  has  left  to  her  a  large  fortune.  She  has  also  a  friend, 
Miss  Howe,  who  worships  her ;  and  she  has  two  lovers, — one,  the  noto- 
rious Lovelace,  who  is  the  villain  of  the  book ;  and  the  other,  one 
Solmes,  who  is  the  object  of  her  early  disgust.  Of  these  two  lovers, 
tbwiir&t  hn*  managed  to  get  himself  refused  by  Clarissa's  ftlster,  who 
la>  flcvertfwlosfl.  frightfully  jealous  when  tho  lover  transftTg  himself 
to  Ckiitxt.  Tho  other  is  favoured  by  all  the  Harlowe  family,  as  being 
•B*  who  will  not  give  trouble,  cither  by  profligacy  or  in  money  matters. 
QafiiBA,  of  tfonrso,  loves  Lovelace t—  though,  throughout  the  whole 
duty,  so  much  k  never  admitted  by  her, — and  protects  loudly  that 
*fci  Tftill  have  nothing  to  say  to  So  Inn-  s.  Thou  the  whole  frirmly  go 
to  work  to  force  bet  to  marry  the  man  &ho  hate*,  and  niako 
armpiti  of  no  tyranny  to  drive  her  to  compliance.  Her  brother  and 
W  *i*tet  become  floods  of  malice.  Her  father  removes  himself  in  ay 
god,  but  as  a  god  who  knows  no  mercy  ;  and  her  nudes 
ay,  cruel,  and  devilish.     Clarissa,  in  the  meantime*  manages 

wop  up  &  corrospondunco  with  Lovelace,  ami  ;<t   L        lnr-es  with 
Up  to  thi*  point  the  mind  of  tho  reader  is  solely  intent  on 
i  with  his  work,     The  whole  story  is  told  in  loiters, — chiefly, 
lhi»  point,  patting  hot  ween  Clarissa  and  her  friend,  Mies  Howe* 
details  an  told,  but  all  those  details  are  unnatural. 
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There  is  not  a  letter  among  them  that  any  girl  could  have  written  in 
any  age.  Anna  Howe  herself  is  detestable.  She  has  a  respectable 
lover,  whom  she  marries  at  last,  and  in  respect  of  whom  her  letters 
are  full  of  the  most  absurd  abnse.  She  relates  to  her  friend  all  her 
ill-treatment  of  this  lover,  down  to  the  very  words  she  uses.  Yet  not 
once  does  she  profess  affection  for  him.  And  yet  she  marries  him. 
In  depicting  Anna  Howe  and  her  lover,  Richardson  has  intended  to 
l)e  humorous,  but  even  Mr.  Dallas  will  not,  we  think,  break  a  lance 
in  defence  of  his  author's  humour.  And,  in  describing  the  manner  in 
which  Anna  Howe  did  get  married  and  Clarissa  Harlowe  did  not, 
Richardson  has  adhered  to  his  stiff,  ungainly,  puritanical  idea  as  to 
women, — that  a  woman  till  she  is  married  should  be  ashamed  ever 
to  own  that  she  loves.  We  may  be  told  that  such  was  the  idea  among 
well  brought-up  women  of  the  time ;  but  we  venture  to  assert  that 
the  poetry,  plays,  and  tales  of  the  day  tell  us  that  this  was  not  so ; 
and  that  women  then,  if  less  demonstrative,  and  therefore  less  natural 
than  now,  were  still  known  to  speak  their  minds.  Richardson  desired 
to  teach  virtue  as  he  saw  it ;  and,  in  doing  so,  has  repudiated  all 
human  nature, — as  is  done  by  so  many  who,  in  these  days,  endeavour 
to  teach  us  virtue  in  godly  but  false  little  books,  about  godly  but 
false  little  people. 

We  may  here  point  out  the  impracticability  of  telling,  by  means  of 
letters  between  correspondents,  a  story  in  which  the  details  of  life 
are  to  be  given  and  the  intricacies  of  a  wide  plot  evolved.  Novelists 
who  have  attempted  this  have  usually  begun  their  work  with  epistles 
which  might  possibly  have  been  written, — with  letters  which  as  letters 
are  not  altogether  absurd, — with  simple  statements  of  facte  and  ex- 
pressions of  feeling  and  opinion,  of  wishes  and  fears  ;  but  they  have 
invariably  found  themselves  driven  to  use  the  straightened  form  of 
narrative  with  which  they  have  provided  themselves  in  a  manner  of 
which  epistolary  correspondence  can  know  no  real  example,  repeating 
whole  conversations,  and,  on  occasions,  conversations  which  have 
reached  the  writer  second-hand,  heaping  letter  upon  letter,  one  after 
another  in  the  same  day,  and  presuming  at  last  that  the  writers  of  them 
wrote  as  though  they  themselves  were  intentionally  fabricating  the 
novel  which  has  to  be  given  to  the  public.  Scott  tried  this  mode  of 
structure  in  "  Redgauntlet,"  and  Scott  failed.  In  this  novel  the  great 
master  gradually  escapes  from  the  narrow  confines  of  familiar  epistles 
to  the  still  cramped  mode  of  a  diary,  and  from  that  to  a  narrative,  with 
which  he  ends  his  story  ; — and  even  with  this  resource  ends  a  story  thai 
has  been  spoilt  in  the  telling.  "  Evelina  "  is  perhaps  the  best  instance 
wc  have  of  a  novel  told  by  letters ;  and  this  is  so,  not  because  the 
letters  are  at  all  natural*  but  because  Miss  Burney  in  cfir»cof!tiaj? 
them  has  thrown  over  all  idea  of  fashioning  the  letters  Id  the  minfr 
and  natural  language  of  the  writers,  and  has  allowed  herself  to  write 
them  as  though  she  herself  had  forgotten  her  own  trammels.     When 
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the  reader  comes  to  "  Evelina  in  continuation,"  it  is  to  him  simply 
the  beginning  of  a  new  chapter.  But  Richardson  has  provided  for 
himself  no  such  refuge  from  his  difficulty  as  was  found  either  by 
Miss  Burney  or  by  Scott.  The  plot  becomes  most  intricate,  but  the 
letters  which  tell  the  plot  are  continued  throughout,  and  are  so 
'written  that  the  reader  is  never  for  a  moment  permitted  to  feel  that 
his  story  is  being  told  to  him  by  the  person  who  should  tell  it.  That 
young  ladies  should  be  laborious,  persistent,  and  long-winded  in  their 
letters  to  their  friends,  is  perhaps  an  idea  so  well  established  in  the 
minds  of  novel  readers,  as  to  make  it  seem  to  be  possible  that  eight 
or  ten  hours  a  day  should  be  devoted  to  the  purpose ;  but  when 
young  men  about  town,  gay  rakes,  fellows  who  fight,  and  drink,  and 
gamble,  and  notoriously  spend  their  hours  in  the  pursuit  of  pleasure, 
—when  such  as  these  are  found  to  cover  quires  of  paper  daily,  not 
only  with  their  own  productions  to  their  own  correspondents,  but  in 
copying  them  to  send  to  others,  and  in  copying  the  production  of 
others  to  send  to  their  correspondents, — the  patience  of  the  reader 
gives  way,  and  he  feels  that  too  much  is  demanded  of  him. 

Clarissa  elopes,  and  after  various  adventures  with  her  lover,  is 
taken  to  a  house  of  ill  fame,  and  is  there  detained  a  prisoner  by 
Lovelace  with  the  aid  of  a  bevy  of  vile  women,  and  by  the  assistance 
outside  of  men  as  vile.  In  arranging  this,  Richardson  has  been 
forced  to  continue  intricacies  of  plot  so  minute,  so  detailed,  so  dove- 
tailed, as  to  create  continually  the  feeling  of  impossibility.  Letters 
go  astray,  and  don't  go  astray,  get  into  wrong  hands,  and  into  right 
hands,  with  equal  improbability.  A  diplomate  in  the  old  days  of 
diplomacy  cozening  all  Europe,  a  Talleyrand  or  a  Metternich  carrying 
oat  a  scheme  for  imposing  or  deposing  an  emperor,  were  as  nothing 
"m  intrigue  to  Lovelace  managing  the  ruin  of  a  young  woman,  whom, 
to  do  him  justice,  he  ia  generally  quite  ready  to  marry,  and  wbo  ban 
eloped  with  him  clearly  with  the  purpose  of  marrying  him.  Plot 
ihickens  upon  plot.  Forgery,  perjury,  rape,  and  murder  are  exo- 
eatcd  or  proposed  with  the  freest  volubility  ;  and  to  every  such  crime, 
lieme  for  crime,  women  of  the  town,  domestic  servants,  and  ruf- 
&tt*  hired  for  the  occasion,  are  made  privy  with  no  compunction. 
Thar©  could  have  been  no  law  in  the  laud,  and  yet  Richardson  is 
vritiiig  of  the  reign  of  George  II.  It  is  known  to  her  friends  that 
Ckrinu  is  in  the  hands  of  a  villain ; — it  is  even  known  during  the 
*fi*y  that  ihe  is  with  villainous  women  ; — but  no  one  comes  to  help 
Qer  devoted  Anna  Howo  writer  letters  by  the  dozen,  but  never 
spears  on  the  scene,  even  when  she  hears  the  whole  story  of  her 
tff«  tragedy.  During  the  greater  portion  of  this  part  of  the  book 
finds  himself  detained  at  the  house  of  ill  fame  in  company 
with  women  of  the  town  whose  conversation  is  given  at  length, — and 
»  jpVcn.  a«  repealed  hy  Clarissa  to  a  gentleman  who  is  the  chief 
-puudttTit  of  Lovelace  1     Will  Mr,  Dallas  tell  us  that  Clarissa 
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Harlowe's  life  at  Mrs.  Sinclaire's  will  ever  be  popular  among  English 
novel  readers  f  It  is  very  moral  and  not  obscene  ; — but  it  is  nasty, 
altogether  unnatural,  and  wanting  in  all  the  elements  of  dramatic 
effect. 

From  this  den  she  escapes  to  Hampstead,  and  is  brought  back  again 
by  contrivances  which  are  surely  the  most  clumsy  which  ever  a  novelist 
used.  She  was  a  lady  of  excellent  education,  of  high  intellect,  used 
to  society,  and  able  to  talk  down  an  archbishop  on  any  matter  of 
discourse.  In  conversation  it  is  impossible  to  have  her  at  a  loss. 
Her  manners  and  wit  are  as  perfect  as  her  beauty.  And  yet  she  is 
cajoled  away  from  her  refuge  at  Hampstead  by  two  women  of  the 
town  who  represent  themselves,  at  Lovelace's  instance,  to  be  ladies 
of  title,  and  his  near  relations  I  By  them  she  is  taken  back  to  her 
former  prison, — and  there  she  is  drugged  and  violated.  And  upon 
this  the  violator  writes  the  only  short  letter  in  the  book.  "  And  now, 
Belford,  I  can  go  no  further.  The  affair  is  over.  Clarissa  lives. 
And  I  am, — your  humble  servant."  We  will  admit  here  that  the 
pathos  is  so  great  and  overwhelming  as  to  banish  from  the  reader's 
mind  for  the  moment  the  remembrance  that  no  man  that  ever  lived 
could  in  such  circumstances  have  written  such  a  letter. 

And  now  the  author  is  so  vilely  crippled  by  the  fashion  of  his 
narrative  that  he  can  make  but  little  of  the  picture  of  his  heroine. 
Clarissa,  half-crazy,  as  she  well  might  be,  writes  a  letter  to  Anna 
Howe,  and  a  letter  to  Lovelace, — which  Lovelace  copies  and  sends  to 
his  friend !  But  the  injured  woman  herself  cannot  be  brought  on  the 
scene, — and  the  two  letters  seem  to  have  tried  too  highly  the  novelist's 
powers.  "  Oh,  Lovelace,"  she  says,  "  you  are  Satan  himself, — or  he 
helps  you  out  himself  in  everything,  and  that's  as  bad.  But  have 
you  really  and  truly  sold  yourself  to  him  ?  and  for  how  long  ?  What 
duration  is  your  reign  to  have  ?"  After  this  she  escapes  again ;  gets 
into  good  hands ;  is  then  arrested  by  the  bad  women,  not  at  the 
instance  of  Lovelace,  but  on  his  behalf ;  again  escapes,  is  grandly 
persistent  in  her  refusal  to  marry  him,  and  dies  unvisited  by  any  of 
her  near  relations  or  by  her  darling  friend. 

The  latter  part  of  the  story  is  chiefly  told  in  the  letters  of  Belford 
to  his  friend  Lovelace.  Belford  is  admitted  to  the  intimacy  of 
Clarissa,  and  is  named  her  executor.  In  this  position  he  becomes 
acquainted  with  all  the  details  of  her  life,  which  he  communicates 
to  his  friend  in  letters  eight,  ten,  and  twelve  pages  in  length,  writing 
sometimes  two  a  day.  In  the  last  months  of  poor  Clarissa's  life, 
Mr.  Belford  had  almost  more  than  man  could  do  in  looking  after  her, 
and  telling  the  history  of  her  life  to  her  seducer  ;  but  during  all  this 
time  he  never  quarrels  with  his  friend  or  is  stirred  to  avenge  Clarissa. 
This  is  done  some  months  after  the  lady's  death  by  a  military  cousin 
who  has  had  much  dealing  with  Lovelace,  dealing  that  was  frank  and 
almost  friendly,  and  that  after  he  had  learned  the  story  of  the  poor 
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girl's  fata ;  but  who  at  last,  after  fall  consideration,  conceives  it  to  be 
his  duty  to  follow  Lovelace,  and  to  challenge  him  with  all  courtesy, 
and — to  shoot  him.  Of  hot  anger,  of  passionate  indignation,  of  that 
feeling  which  would  have  driven  almost  any  man, — nay,  almost  any 
woman, — to  clutch  at  Lovelace,  and  to  tear  him  to  pieces,  there  is  not 
a  word. 

The  first  question  to  be  asked  as  to  every  novel  is  whether  it  will 
please.     There  are  various  other  questions  to  be  asked,  which  are 
also  very  important.     Will  it  be  injurious  to  its  readers  ?     If  so, 
though  it  be  ever  so  full  of  delight,  let  it  be  banished  from  our  rooms. 
Is  it  well  written  ?     If  it  be  not,  even  though  it  please,  it  is  open  to 
just  censure.     Is  it  untrue  to  nature  ?     If  it  be  false  to  nature,  let 
the  critics  say  so,  even  though  the  charm  of  the  work  be  complete. 
Let  all  and  every  fault  be  pointed  out, — for  the  benefit  of  readers 
and  of  writers  too.     These  novels  are  so  far  good  that  the  readers 
seek  them  and  delight  in  them.     So  much  is  true  of  them,  though  we 
acknowledge  that  they  might  have  been  better.     But  a  novel  that 
will  not  please  is  naught.  The  world  will  not  have  it  if  there  be  more 
of  trouble  than  of  pleasure  in  the  reading  of  it.     Now,  to  our  think- 
ing, the  world  of  the  present  day  cannot  be  made  to  take  delight  in 
"Clarissa."     Every  reader  that  does  read  it  will  acknowledge  its 
wonderful  power  of  harrowing  up  the  feelings,  its  surpassing  pathos, 
its  terrible  picture  of  Virtue  suffering  all  things  but  debasement  under 
the  hands  of  Vice.      But  no  reader  will  rise  and  feel  that  in  the 
reading  of  the  book  he  has  passed  happy  hours.     It  is  quite  true 
that  readers  who  have  commenced  may  be  unable  not  to  finish  the 
volumes, — that  readers  may  find  themselves  compelled  to  get  through 
the  work  by  some  mixed  process  of  reading  and  skipping ;  but  the 
desire  will  always  be   to  reach   the  end   in  order  that  the  labour 
may  be  over.     Throughout  the  story  there  is  no  one  to  love  or  even 
to  like,  save  only  Clarissa.     The  personages  with  whom  the  reader 
will  become  acquainted  are  for   the  most  part  either  gloomy  and 
tyrannical,  or  vicious  and  abominable.     And  with  Clarissa  herself  the 
reader  forms  no  pleasant  acquaintance.     She  never  smiles,  and  we 
most  admit,  indeed,  that  she  has  little  reason  for  smiling.     She  is 
always  among  wretches,  and  from  first  to  last  we  never  see  what 
Clarissa  would  have  been  with  pleasant  Mends  around  her,  or  with  a 
lover  whom  she   loved.     Maintained  misery  may  please  through  a 
short  story ;  but  the  world  of  readers  is  averse  to  be  steeped  in 
wretchedness  through  a  long  series  of  volumes. 

It  has  not  been  so  much  our  intention  to  criticise  Richardson's 
story,  which,  as  we  have  said,  is  indeed  an  old  tale,  as  to  call  in 
question  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Dallas  with  the  view  of  inquiring 
whether  that  which  he  has  done  will  resuscitate  a  lost  popularity. 
When  Richardson  wrote  novels  were  scarce,  and  of  those  which  were 
written  few  were  deemed  to  be  fit  reading  for  young  and  modest 
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women.  That  "  Clarissa  "  should  have  been  so  esteemed  somewhat 
astonishes  us,  as  in  no  novel  that  we  know  is  a  fouler  brood  of  low 
characters  introduced  than  in  "  Clarissa;" — but  the  moral  teaching  was 
supposed  to  be  good,  and  the  book  was  undoubtedly  accepted.  As 
we  look  back  to  the  literature  of  past  ages  we  see  that  the  tastes  of 
men  and  women  have  changed.  The  novels  of  the  sixteenth  and 
seventeenth  centuries  are  now  absolutely  unreadable  by  us,  and  we 
do  not  think  that  any  abridgment  would  make  them  pleasant  to  us. 
Those  of  the  eighteenth  stand  their  ground  with  a  certain  amount  of 
life.  We  have  acknowledged  that  men  desire  to  have  Bichardson 
on  their  shelves,  and  almost  persuade  themselves  that  they  have  read 
"  Sir  Charles  Grandison."  But  no  force  from  the  outside  will  draw 
people  back  upon  them.  We  do  not  think  much  of  the  admiration  of 
Diderot,  of  Scott,  or  of  Macaulay,  as  expressed  for  Bichardson.  The 
enthusiasm  of  an  individual,  let  him  be  who  he  may,  or  the  enthusiasm 
of  a  certain  hour  in  that  individual's  life,  is  but  slender  proof  of  the 
excellence  of  anything.  If  we  found  that  the  volumes  of  Bichardson 
were  frequently  taken  down  from  our  shelves,  that  the  booksellers 
dealt  in  them  widely,  and  that  the  novels  were  sold  at  the  railway 
stores  for  a  shilling  apiece,  we  should  think  more  of  such  evidence 
than  of  that  of  the  Governor-General,  and  Secretary,  and  Commander- 
in-chief  in  India,  with  their  wives  and  families,  as  given  by  Macaulay 
to  Thackeray  in  the  drawing-room  of  the  Athenaeum.  But  we  will  not 
close  these  remarks,  widely  opposed  as  they  are  to  the  views  of  Mr. 
Dallas,  without  again  expressing  our  admiration  for  the  literary  zeal 
of  an  Editor  who  has  been  willing  to  give  so  much  labour  and  time  to 
an  old  tale,  simply  because  it  has  moved  him  deeply. 


THE  DANGERS  AND  DELIGHTS  OF  TOBACCO. 


A  friend  of  mine,  who  had  passed  through  severe  struggles  of  poverty, 
assured  me  that  he  and  his  companion  once  finding  themselves  reduced 
to  a  single  penny,  tossed  up  whether  it  should  be  spent  on  bread  or 
tobacco.  But  hear  the  other  side :  a  medical  man  assures  the  public, 
through  the  "  Gazette  des  Hopitaux,"  that  tobacco  has  no  sort  of 
attraction, — "  n'offre  reellement  aucun  veritable  attrait," — but  is  a 
nuisance  to  smokers  and  to  those  who  do  not  smoke. 

Here  we  have  an  illustration  of  the  opposing  attitudes  taken  by  two 
classes, — the  one  maintaining  that  tobacco  is  a  source  of  vast  diffusive 
pleasure,  lightening  the  burden  of  our  daily  life ;  the  other  maintaining 
that  it  is  nothing  but  an  evil,  shortening  our  already  brief  existence,  and 
darkening  it  with  many  maladies.     From  the  very  first  day  when  the 
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fascinating  plant  disclosed  its  charms  to  Europe,  down  to  the  moment 
of  my  writing  this,  there  have  been  incessant  cries  of  alarm  and  dis- 
gust ;  but  this  vast  expenditure  of  rhetoric  and  exhortation  has  been 
in  vain.  The  Delights  of  Tobacco,  though  vociferously  denied,  have 
exercised  so  persistent  a  fascination  that  no  rehearsal  of  its  Dangers 
has  sufficed  to  arrest  the  rapid  increase  of  its  votaries.  Singular ! 
It  has  been  proved  over  and  over  again  to  be  the  deadliest  of  poisons, 
and  every  year  the  consumption  grows  larger.  Medical  science  has 
aided  moral  suasion,  long  lists  of  diseases  have  been  attributed  to  its 
influence,  penal  legislation  has  attempted  to  suppress  it,  sarcasm  and 
ridicule  have  endeavoured  to  make  it  unpopular,  but  the  tide  rolls 
on;  and,  seeing  this,  the  unexcited  spectator  naturally  asks,  How 
does  it  come  to  pass  that  this  deadly  poison,  annually  consumed  in 
millions  of  pounds,  fails  to  inspire  terror  ?  Are  men  indifferent  to 
poison  ?  or  are  they  unsusceptible  to  it  ?  How  is  it  that  the  great 
majority  of  men  in  every  country  can  daily  "  poison  "  themselves,  and 
yet  the  effects  of  this  imprudence  escape  our  notice  ? 

The  mere  putting  of  such  questions  shows  that  there  must  be  some 
serious  flaw  in  the  statement  of  the  real  relation  between  Tobacco  and 
the  Organism ;  and  the  consequence  of  this  flaw  is  that  men  in  general, 
finding  the  massive  experience  of  daily  life  at  variance  with  the  teach- 
ings of  a  few  writers,  set  aside  those  teachings  as  "  stuff  and  non- 
sense ; "  they  find  that  the  consumption  of  tobacco  is  doubled  in  ten 
years,  and,  not  observing  any  corresponding  increase  of  mortality  or 
disease,  they  laugh  at  medical  alarmists.  One  must  admit  that  the 
subject  has  generally  been  treated  with  lamentable  want  of  candour 
and  insight.  We  have  been  told  with  emphasis  that  the  tobacco 
plant  belongs  to  the  dreadful  family  of  the  Nightshades,  and  ranges 
beside  the  Belladonna  and  Mandragora.  It  is  true ;  but  no  less  does 
this  plant  range  beside  the  Potato,  the  Tomato,  and  the  Capsicum. 
We  nave  been  told  that  it  contains  a  virulent  poison.  This  also  in 
trae ;  bat  Wheat,  Tea,  Coffee,  Almonds,— naj*,  even  animal  Flesh,  as 
Wtt  shall  see  presently, — also  contain  poison.  We  have  been  told  that 
it  has  paralysed  Spain,  destroying  the  chivalrie  grandeur  of  her  people, 
no  U%i  than  the  political  importance  of  her  government ;  but  since  it 
lui*  not  ruined  Prussia,  nor  prevented  the  rise  of  the  great  American 
republic,  siince  it  has  left  England  and  France  their  ancient  energy, 
ire  not  much  appalled  by  the  example  of  Spain.  We  have  been 
I  that  smoking  leads  to  weariness,  indolence,  apathy,  egoism,  and 

i  ;   and  members   of  the  British  Anti-Tobacco  Society   are 
ply  persuaded, — -or  at   least  endeavour  to  persuade  others, — that 
ranking  ia  one  great  source  of  tlio  crime  a  and  debauchery  of  tho 
w«.     Nevertheless  the   smokers   daily   become    more   numerous, 

f  the  canton  of  Berne  classed  the  **  crime  "  of  smoking  with 
ntno  of  adultery  ;  yet  at  the  present  moment  there  are  few  men 
b  the  citatoD  who  are  not  habitual  smokers. 
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Is  all  the  outcry  the  voice  of  a  foolish  prejudice,  or  is  there  a 
valuable  truth  underlying  the  exaggerations  ?  In  one  word,  Is 
smoking  dangerous,  and  what  is  the  extent  of  the  danger  ?  I  will 
endeavour  to  answer  these  questions  with  a  severe  impartiality.  I 
will  do  it  for  the  reader  with  the  same  earnestness  that  I  have  done 
it  for  myself,  being  neither  a  tobacconist  nor  a  preacher,  but  a  phy- 
siologist with  a  very  delicate  constitution,  which  needs  great  vigilance 
to  keep  it  up  to  working  order.  I  am  a  moderate  smoker;  but 
much  as  I  enjoy  a  cigar,  I  would  most  willingly  give  it  up  if  I  had 
even  a  strong  suspicion  that  by  doing  so  I  should  improve  my  health. 

There  is  danger  in  tobacco.  The  fact  should  never  be  disguised. 
What  are  the  real  elements  of  that  danger  will  appear  in  the  course 
of  this  essay ;  meanwhile  the  contradiction  between  the  two  parties, 
previously  noticed,  may  be  summarily  reconciled  by  the  assertion  that 
although  tobacco  contains  a  deadly  poison,  smoking  is  not  poisonous, 
— except  under  such  conditions  as  will  hereafter  be  noticed. 

The  mere  fact  that  tobacco  contains  Nicotine,  a  poison,  is  in  itself 
of  no  great  significance  to  the  smoker.  When  the  physiologist 
describes  the  terrible  effects  of  Nicotine  administered  to  animals,  he 
furnishes  valuable  facts  to  science  ;  but  they  must  be  very  imperfect 
physiologists  who  infer  that  the  same  or  similar  effects  will  be  pro- 
duced on  a  man  who  smokes  tobacco  containing  Nicotine.  Indeed, 
when  we  know  that  one  cigar  will  contain  an  amount  of  the  poison 
which,  if  chemically  separated  and  administered  pure,  would  kill  two 
of  the  strongest  men,  and  yet  see  men  daily  smoke  half  a  dozen  such 
cigars  without  appreciable  effect,  we  need  no  physiology  to  assure  us 
that  the  action  of  Nicotine  is  one  thing,  the  action  of  tobacco-smoke 
another.  I  shall  presently  give  the  physiological  rationale  of  this ; 
but  the  fact  itself  suffices  to  set  aside  as  irrelevant  a  mass  of  evidence 
and  argument  commonly  adduced  to  prove  the  deleterious  influence 
of  tobacco-smoking,  grounded  on  the  effects  of  Nicotine.  No  one 
doubts  that  tobacco  is  poisonous.  No  one  doubts  that  alcohol  is 
poisonous.  But  the  massive  evidence  of  national  experience  utterly 
repudiates  the  inference  that  smoking  a  cigar  and  drinking  a  glass  of 
wine  are  poisonous.  It  is  a  question  of  quantity ;  and  we  shall  by- 
and-by  see  how  all  poisoning  is  a  question  of  quantity,  and  how  food 
itself  becomes  poison  when  taken  in  excess. 

Although  the  presence  of  Nicotine  is  no  valid  ground  for  the  in- 
ference that  smoking  is  necessarily  poisonous,  the  fact  points  to  an 
element  of  danger  upon  which  our  attention  should  be  fixed.  A  poison 
is  there,  and  its  effects  on  the  organism  may  be  terrible ;  what  we  have 
to  ascertain  is  how  these  effects  are  avoided.  Every  one  knows  from 
early  experience  how  powerful  and  unpleasant  is  the  effect  of  a  small 
quantity  of  tobacco  on  the  tyro  :  after  a  few  puns  he  feels  his  heart 
palpitate ;  if  he  continues  the  experiment,  a  cold  sweat  breaks  out, 
his  face  becomes  ashy  pale,  the  room  swims  round,  and  he  is  relieved 
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from  his  misery  by  sickness.  So  horrible  are  the  sensations  which 
usually  accompany  our  first  introduction  to  the  enchantress,  that  no 
greater  proof  of  her  charms  can  be  given  than  our  willingness  to  go 
through  the  stages  of  initiation.  Yet  in  a  little  while  the  organism 
becomes  so  adjusted  to  this  stimulus  that  none  of  the  early  effects  are 
appreciable  :  delight  replaces  discomfort.  The  fact  of  the  discomfort 
shows  that  tobacco  is  capable  of  exerting  a  powerful  and  noxious 
influence,  seriously  disturbing  the  functions ;  the  fact  of  its  ceasing 
to  exert  that  influence  shows  that  what  was  at  first  a  disturbance  has 
become  a  gentle  stimulant,  by  which  the  pulse  is  slightly  accelerated, 
the  secretions  increased,  and  the  cerebral  activity  heightened. 

But,  in  admitting  that  tobacco  is  a  stimulant,  we  may  seem  to  be 
admitting  all  that  its  opponents  claim.  They  ask,  "  Can  such  a 
stimulant  be  daily  applied  without  injury  ?  Is  there  not  a  cumulative 
effect  ?  Is  not  the  excitement  temporary,  and  followed  by  a  depres- 
sion which  is  hurtful  ?  Are  not  the  brain  and  nervous  centres,  in  the 
long  run,  deteriorated  by  this  excitation  ?  "  Pertinent  questions,  the 
answers  to  which  must  be  determined  by  the  precision  with  which 
the  questions  are  understood ;  we  may  answer  them  yes  or  no, 
with  equal  justice,  according  to  the  sense  we  affix  to  them.  It  is 
certain  that  no  stimulus  which  is  a  disturbance  of  the  natural  functions 
ean  be  daily  applied  without  injury.  But  is  it  certain  that  smoking 
tobacco  daily  is  the  daily  application  of  such  a  disturbing  stimulus  ? 
Is  it  even  probable  ?  Is  it  not  demonstrably  untrue  ?  You  might 
as  well  argue  that  sailors  shortened  their  lives  by  daily  exposing 
themselves  to  the  horrible  disturbance  of  sea-sickness ;  much  as  they 
safer  at  first,  it  is  plain  that  in  a  little  while  they  cease  to  sudor  at 
all.  In  like  manner  the  disturbance  created  by  the  first  few  pipes 
soon  disappears,  and  can  only  be  reproduced  by  an  excess :  the  dis- 
turbance has  given  place  to  a  stimulus. 

>  Finding  themselves  at  variance  with  obvious  facts,  our  opponents 
tadeavour  to  maintain  their  position  by  arguing  that,  although  the 
isrgaiusni  may  become  so  far  accustomed  to  the  stimulus  m  to  exhibit 
only  a  trifling  disturbance  on  each  separate  occasion,  yet,  inasmuch 
iw  thfo  U  repeated  frequently,  there  is  a  cumulative  effect,  which  tells 
rajuricmsJy,  When  Voltaire  heard  tiiat  coffee  was  a  slow  poison,  he 
replied,  '*  Very  plow  ;  it  has  been  eighty  years  killing  me."  Indeed 
tab  notion  of  a  gradual  storing' up  of  its  injurious  influence  is  a  notion 
wfcjcti,  had  it  not  been  countenanced  by  professed  physio! ogLtta,  I 
tkoald  bo  tempted  to  alarm  that  no  one  familiar  with  vital  processes 
tfcuJd steadily  eon c oi ve*  It  is  absurd;  and  daily  experience  refutes 
it  If  the  slight  increase  of  the  heart's  action,  consequent  on  smoking 
*  f^gar*  U  injurious  because  it  is  an  increase,  and  if  sucli  excitement 
w  cunraktivG  through  daily  repetitions,  and,  hy  accumulation,  will 
prafoco  idiotey,  mania,  loss  of  memory,  general  paralysis,  and  all  the 
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the  slight  increase  of  the  heart's  action  which  follows  our  daily  enp  of 
tea  or  coffee,  our  morning  tab,  and  daily  walk,  with  all  other  stimuli 
of  food,  emotion,  and  thought.  Life  is  one  incessant  reaction  upon 
stimuli ;  and,  were  it  not  that  life  is  also  an  incessant  renovation  of 
tissue,  these  reactions  would  rapidly  come  to  a  close  ;  but,  as  I  have 
elsewhere  said,  since  the  old  tissues  are  incessantly  being  replaced  by 
new  tissues,  there  is  a  repetition,  not  a  cumulation,  of  effect.  Every 
time  fresh  oil  is  poured  on  fresh  burning  coal,  the  same  phenomenon 
presents  itself ;  every  time  an  eel  is  skinned  he  wriggles  with  ancestral 
vigour,  and  will  not  become  "  used  to  it ; "  in  like  manner,  every 
time  a  fresh  stimulus  is  applied  to  fresh  nerve-tissue  the  original 
effect  ensues.  Change,  incessant  change  is  the  law  of  our  being ; 
fresh  food  renewing  fresh  tissue  for  fresh  stimulus.  The  basket  is 
always  wriggling  with  eels,  but  the  eels  are  strangers,  and  can't  get 
"  used  to  the  skinning."  Those  who  rehearse  the  deadly  effects  of 
tobacco,  and  infer  that  small  daily  doses  will,  by  accumulation,  pro- 
duce these  effects,  should  never  drink  tea ;  since  it  is  notorious  that 
tea  is  poisonous,  and  not  only  produces  paralysis  when  taken  in  large 
doses,  but  even  in  moderate  doses  causes  tremblings,  palpitations, 
and  other  distressing  symptoms.  Many  persons  cannot  sleep  at  night 
after  a  cup  of  tea ;  and  the  men  employed  as  tea  tasters  are  subject 
to  headache,  giddiness,  and  other  evils ;  while  those  employed  in 
unpacking  tea-chests  are  very  liable  to  paralysis.  Hence  it  is  clear 
that  a  cup  of  tea,  taken  twice  daily,  would,  if  the  effects  were  cumula- 
tive, rapidly  induce  disease.  But  as  the  effects  happen  not  to  be 
cumulative,  tea  is  drunk  with  impunity ;  so  of  cigars. 

And  now  for  the  other  physiological  argument,  based  upon  the 
indisputable  truth,  that  all  excitement  is  followed  by  a  corresponding 
depression.  It  is  inferred  from  this  that  the  stimulus  of  tobacco, 
although  for  a  time  increasing  the  activity  of  the  circulation,  neces- 
sarily depresses  it  in  the  long  run  (an  error),  and  hence  the  bloodless 
ill-nourished  organs  of  the  habitual  smoker  (an  absurd  mis-statement 
of  the  fact).  Dealing  with  the  asserted  fact,  before  touching  upon 
the  inference,  I  refer *to  the  reader's  own  experience  of  his  tobacco- 
loving  acquaintances  to  decide  whether  they  are  more  bloodless  and 
feeble  than  their  non-smoking  fellows,  or  I  may  refer  to  the  expe- 
rience of  nations  and  classes.  Having  this  guide  as  to  the  matter  of 
fact,  we  might  disregard  the  physiological  inference ;  but,  as  that  in- 
ference is  itself  demonstrably  erroneous,  and  the  exposition  of  the 
error  may  not  be  without  interest,— we  will  pause  awhile  to  consider  it. 

That  excitement  is  followed  by  a  corresponding  depression  is  true, 
as  was  said  before.  But  in  what  sense  true  ?  In  the  case  of  nervous 
excitation  it  means  that,  when  a  nerve  has  used  up  material  in  action, 
it  needs  a  period  of  repose,  during  which  the  waste  may  be  repaired — 
this  period  is  one  of  depression ;  that  is  to  say,  having  used  some  of 
its  force,  it  has  for  a  time  less  disposable  force  for  action.     But,  in 
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the  case  of  the  heart's  action,  which  is  continuous,  and  accompanied  by 
continuous  repair,  any  excitement  above  the  normal  rate,  is  followed  by 
a  corresponding  depression  when  the  stimulus  ceases  ;  the  depression, 
however,  corresponds  with  the  previous  exaltation,  it  does  not  exceed 
it.  That  is  to  say,  if,  when  the  pulse  is  eighty  a  stimulus  raise  it  to 
&  hundred, — this  excess  of  twenty  will  be  followed  by  a  corresponding 
depression  of  twenty  on  the  cessation  of  the  stimulus ;  and  then,  the 
normal  rate  being  once  more  reached,  no  further  depression  takes 
place.  This  is  evident  a  priori ;  for,  otherwise,  the  excess  of  depres- 
sion would  be  without  a  cause.  It  is  evident  in  experiments  on 
animals.  It  is  evident  in  ordinary  experience ;  for,  inasmuch  as  the 
pulse  is  incessantly  varying  under  changing  stimuli,  if  each  excess 
of  activity  were  followed  by  a  depression  below  the  starting-point, 
there  would  rapidly  arrive  a  complete  cessation  of  the  heart's  action, 
it  would  go  deeper  and  deeper  still,  each  revival  being  succeeded  by  a 
wider  sweep  of  paralysis. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  the  most  ordinary  objection,  I  turn  to  one 
of  great  importance,  if  true,  and  less  easily  answered.  Does  tobacco, 
in  moderation,  injure  the  brain  and  other  centres,  producing  paralysis, 
idiotcy,  loss  of  memory,  and  other  maladies  arrayed  against  it  by 
various  medical  authorities  ?  That  it  affects  these  organs  is  beyond 
dispute,  since  it  stimulates  them  ;  but  the  point  interesting  to  us  is, 
whether  the  organs  are  injuriously  affected.  Medical  writers  of  high 
position  and  large  practice  have  declared  emphatically  that  smoking 
does  injure  the  brain ;  and  no  wise  man  will  let  such  declarations 
pass  unheeded,  in  spite  of  the  exaggeration  and  fallacy  which  may 
often  be  detected  in  them.  Let  me  say  at  once  that  I  have  myself 
no  doubt  whatever  that  smoking,  in  excess,  or  in  exceptional  cases, 
does  produce  the  injuries  attributed  to  it ;  as  I  have  no  doubt  that 
s^cohol  in  excess  is  even  mure  injurious ;  but  the  argument  from 
excess  is  an  excess  in  argument- 

IL  Jolyf  in  a  memoir  recently  read  at  tbe  Academie  de  Medecino 
of  Paris,  invokes  statistics  to  prove  that  the  increase  in  the  consunip- 
Uoa  of  tobacco  is  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
nnmW  of  the  insane.  Thus  in  1842  the  duty  on  tobacco  produced 
80,000,000  of  francs,  and  the  registered  number  of  the  insane  waa 
15,000.  In  1852  the  duty  amounted  to  120,000,000,  and  the 
iaiine  to  22,000,  In  1862  the  duty  amounted  to  180,000,000,  and 
Qte  b*ane  to  44?0Q0.  Appalled  by  such  figures,  he  exclaims,  M  Lo 
ifcur  qua  k  France  sc  mit  a  funier  on  pent  dire  qu'elle  e  online  u  eft  a 
ianpobonnerl  M  It  is  a  slight  objection  to  this  array  of  figures  that 
fli*  number  of  the  insane  is  greater  among  women,  who  do  not 
*mok<t(  than  among  men  who  do. 

H  Morel,*  referring  to  the  enormous  quantities  of  opium  and  tobacco 
1  contained,  says  that  it  is  impossible  not  to  give  them  a  larga 
■  Mlu-cK  <*  D*  I/idi&iAiioTi  Maatala,"  p.  213. 
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place  in  the  history  of  substances  which  act  fatally  on  the  nervous 
system, — an  undeniable  position,  but  equally  applicable  to  alcohol. 
M.Bandras,*  admitting  that  the  methods  of  using  tobacco  vender  it 
less  dangerous  than  if  Nicotine  were  taken  pure,  -thinks  thai,  hi  a 
minor  degree,  the  ill  effects  of  narcotism  are  produced,  and  when 
taken  in  excess,  narcotism  supervenes,  and  the  oerebral  functions  are 
finally  affected.  The  attention  and  the  memory  become  weakened, 
and  finally  destroyed,  the  judgment  is  progressively  altered,  vague 
images  and  -extravagant  conceptions  traverse  the  troubled  mind,  and 
t£e  disease  advances  till  it  reaches  the  state  of  helpless  stupidity.  A. 
good  warning  against  excess,  but  inapplicable  to  moderation. 

The  famous  oculist,  M .  Siohel,  declares  that  excess  very  frequently 
leads  to  blindness,  and  he  has  specially  treated  the  subject  of  the 
smoker's  amaurosis.  One  case  is  worth  citing.  A  man,  aged  forty, 
who  had  entirely  lost  his  sight  from  excess  of  smoking,  was  com- 
pletely cured  by  a  treatment  combined  with  the  entire  cessation  of 
this  excess. 

But,  without  citing  authorities,  it  is  enough  to  say  that  tobacco  hi 
excess  acts  as  a  narcotic, — stupefying  the  brain, — to  say  that  the 
frequent  repetitions  of  such  stupefaction  must  at  last  alter  the  texture 
and  consequently  the  functions  of  the  brain,  the  disturbance  of 
function  in  stupefaction  being  very  different  from  a  stiaralus.  We 
oan  therefore  understand  the  very  general  suspicion  which  hovers 
over  tobacco  in  the  minds  of  medical  men  as  the  cause  of  those 
nervous  affections  which  they  cannot  trace  to  some  more  apparent 
source.  But  medical  suspicions  of  this  kind  are  only  valuable  as 
hints  for  the  direction  of  research ;  they  are  of  little  value  as  evidence. 
In  the  present  ease  I  think  the  suspicion  very  questionable,  unless 
when  referring  to  excess,  because  the  experience  of  nations  is 
against  the  notion  of  any  injury  to  the  brain.  I  go  further,  and 
dispute  the  common  assumption  that  tobacco,- — in  small  doses, — is  a 
narcotic  The  statement  may  startle,  because  tobacco  has  always 
been  classed  among  the  narcotics ;  but  the  paradox  disappears  when 
we  reflect  that  differences  in  degree  reach  differences  in  kind,  and 
that  what  is  undeniable  of  large  doses  is  no  longer  true  of  small  doses. 
Nicotine  is  a  narcotic,— excess  in  smoking  will  produce  narcotism. 
These  facts  are  indisputable,  but  they  do  not  imply  that  moderation 
in  smoking  must  necessarily  produce  moderate  narcotism,  for  it  will 
not  produce  narcotism  at  all.  The  difference  in  degree  becomes  a 
difference  in  kind,  as  great  as  when  a  difference  in  the  degree  of  heat 
changes  water  into  ice  or  into  steam.  There  may  be  but  a  slight 
difference  in  the  weight  which  bends  a  steel  spring  and  the  weight 
which  breaks  it,  yet  what  a  complete  disturbance  of  our  mechanical 
devices  would  result  from  this  difference  being  overlooked  1 

The  question  of  quantity  which  is  here,  as  elsewhere,  of  trtwh 
•  Sandras,  "  Twdte  d«  tfakdi*  Keraat**/'  i  Sis, 
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supreme  significance,  has  been  flagrantly  disregarded  by  ike  anta- 
gonists of  smoking.  Let  us  see  to  what  conclusions  such  a  disregard 
w*ld  lead  as  in  other  cases.  Animal  food  is  largely  eaten,  and, 
ticept  by  the  small  sect  of  vegetarians,  is  recognised  as  beneficial  to 
tbe  flesh-eaten ;  so  that  a  teacher  who  should  exert  his  eloquence  in 
endeavouring  to  dissuade  men  from  beef  and  mutton,  because  such 
nbstanoes  contained  a  deadly  poison,  would  be  received  with  shouts 
of  derision.  Yet  the  fact  is  indisputable  that  animal  flesh  does  contain 
poison  as  an  invariable  constituent,  just  as  tobacco  does.  This 
poison, — the  salts  of  potass, — can  be  extracted  and  administered 
pare,  as  Nicotine  can  be  extracted  from  tobacco.  And,  what  is  still 
note  impressive,  recent  experiments  have  proved  that  the  concen- 
trated essence  of  flesh,  when  administered  in  small  doses,  increases 
the  rapidity  and  force  of  the  heart's  action,  but  in  larger  doses  acts 
like  a  poison,  and  paralyses  the  heart. # 

The  reader  is  requested  to  consider  the  striking  parallelism  between 
the  effects  of  flesh-eating  and  tobacco-smoking,  and  the  effects  of  the 
poisonous  elements  in  both.  Not  only  can  we  eat  with  benefit  an 
MBonat  of  flesh  which  contains  poison  enough  to  destroy  us  if  admi- 
Mttered  in  a  concentrated  form, — as  we  can  smoke  with  impunity  an 
mount  of  tobacco  which  contains  enough  Nicotine  to  poison  a  family, 
—but  the  effects  of  meat-essence  and  of  Nicotine  are  singularly  alike, 
the  small  dose  stimulating,  and  the  larger  dose  paralysing  the  heart. 
Kor  does  the  resemblance  end  here.  After  the  administration  of  meat- 
essence  in  small  doses  the  pulse  rapidly  rises,  and  in  the  course  of 
half  in  hour  or  more  it  again  sinks  to  its  normal  rate.  Let  any 
smoker  time  his  pulse  before,  during,  and  an  hour  after  his  cigar,  and 
he  will  observe  a  similar  rise  and  fall.  When  larger  doses  of  meat- 
etsence  are  given  the  animal  rapidly  becomes  depressed  and  stupefied  ; 
precisely  the  effects  observable  after  an  overdose  of  tobacco.  Still 
larger  doses  in  both  cases  produce  convulsions  and  death. 

This  example  suffices  to  enforce  the  proposition  that  the  effect  of  a 
poison  depends  on  the  amount  of  that  poison  which,  at  any  given 
■ttment,  is  acting  on  the  organism ;  and  likewise  to  enforce  the  pro- 
position that  impunity  in  smoking  results  from  V  )so  causes  which 
prevent  the  amount  of  Nicotine  at  any  given  moment  from  passing 
the  limit  which  separates  a  stimulus  from  a  disturbance,  excitement 
from  paralysis.  Physiology  is  in  a  condition  to  give  the  rationale  of 
this.  That  the  Indians  first  kill  wild  animals  with  poisoned  animals, 
9ni  then  eat  the  poisoned  flesh  with  safety,  has  long  been  known ; 
that  the  poison  may  be  injected  directly  into  the  stomach  without 
perceptible  injury,  although  a  quarter  of  that  amount  would  in  a  few 
annates  kill  the  animal  into  whose  veins  it  had  been  injected,  was 

•  8ee  the  experiments  of  Kemmerich :  "  TJntersuchuiigen  fiber  die  physiolo- 
#**»  Wufrung  der  Jloischbrtihe,"  in  the  "  Archiv  der  Phytiologie,"  edited  by 
*%er,  1808,  i.  120. 
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also  known ;  and  these  two  facts  seemed  to  point  to  some  property  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  which  prevented  the  poison 
being  absorbed.  But  this  conclusion  proves  to  be  inaccurate.  The 
stomach  is  quite  capable  of  absorbing  the  poison,  but  it  absorbs  it 
slowly  compared  with  the  rapidity  of  the  process  by  which  the  poison 
is  excreted  ;  and  in  consequence  of  this  greater  rapidity  of  excretion, 
although  all  the  poison  may  be  absorbed,  yet  at  no  one  moment  is 
there  sufficient  quantity  in  the  blood  to  produce  injury.  "  Spread  out 
the  thunder  into  its  minutest  tones/'  says  Schiller,  "  and  it  becomes 
a  lullaby  for  children."  Spread  out  the  deadliest  poison  in  minute 
doses,  and  it  becomes  a  medicine, — as  we  know  from  the  daily  use  of 
strychnine,  prussic  acid,  and  other  energetic  poisons,  in  medical  prac- 
tice. Now  when  a  poison  is  rapidly  excreted  by  the  skin,  lungs,  and 
kidneys,  so  that  an  accumulation  in  the  blood  is  pre  von  ted,  all  injury 
is  avoided,  a  succession  of  minute  doses  not  being  the  'same  as  one 
concentrated  dose.  But  if  from  any  cause  the  rapidity  df  excretion 
be  arrested,  an  accumulation  takes  place,  and  thus  a  small  dose  comes 
to  have  the  effect  of  a  large  dose.  This  is  not  hypothesis ;  it  has 
been  proved  by  Hermann,  of  Berlin,*  who  found  that  the  dose  of  curare 
which  was  quite  innocuous  when  injected  into  the  stomach  of  a  rabbit 
became  almost  immediately  fatal  if  the  vessels  of  the  kidneys  were 
tied,  thus  preventing  the  excretion  from  taking  place  through  the 
kidneys.  Hermann  also  found, — what,  indeed,  Brown  Sequard  had 
long  ago  proved, — that  the  dose  of  alcohol  which  was  fatal  to  an 
animal  when  left  exposed  to  the  cold,  passed  away  without  serious 
effects  when  the  animal  was  kept  very  warm, — the  heat  accelerating 
and  the  cold  retarding  the  excretion  from  the  skin. 

If,  then,  we  understand  that  a  poison  which  is  absorbed  in  minute 
quantities  is  also  excreted  with  sufficient  rapidity  to  prevent  there 
being  at  any  given  moment  an  accumulation  in  the  blood,  the  effect 
of  which  would  be  excessive  stimulus,  large  amounts  of  such  poison 
may  enter  the  system  without  toxic  influence, — the  thunder  is  spread 
out  into  its  smallest  tones.  But  now  look  at  the  other  side.  If  the 
excretion  from  any  cause  be  retarded,  then  an  accumulation  takes 
place  which  is  injurious  and  maybe  fatal. 

The  two  results  expressed  in  the  preceding  paragraph  enable  us  to 
give  a  rational  explanation  of  the  seemingly  contradictory  evidence 
respecting  tobacco.  We  shall  best  understand  this  by  comparing  the 
facts  which  prove  immunity  with  the  facts  which  prove  injury.  The 
massive  evidence  in  favour  of  immunity  only  proves  that  smoking  in 
moderation,  —  and  the  majority  of  men  are  moderate, — has  no 
appreciably  injurious  effect.  The  evidence  of  particular  cases, 
the  pathological  evidence  supported  by  physiological  experiment, 
proves  that  smoking  when  excessive  produces  serious  evil.  And 
it  will  presently  appear  that  excess  is  a  term  of  fluctuating  applica- 
•  In  Beichert  und  Du  Boia  Beymond'a  Archiv,  18G7,  p.  63. 
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tion,  the  amount  which  is  moderation  to  one  organism  being  excess 
to  another. 

I  have  been  np  to  this  moment  opposing  the  arguments  of  the 
opponents  of  tobacco,  because  those  arguments  seem  not  merely 
fallacious,  but  eminently  ill  calculated  to  screen  from  the  public 
what  is  the  real  danger ;  but  I  must  now  call  attention  to  the 
serious  warning  which  medical  experience  furnishes  respecting  the 
danger  of  too  much  smoking ;  for  it  is  one  thing  to  deny  the  mis- 
representations of  the  danger,  another  thing  to  deny  that  there  is  any 
danger  at  all.  There  may  be,  and  assuredly  often  is,  both  imperfect 
observation  and  imperfect  reasoning  at  the  basis  of  the  denunciations  ; 
but  medical  experience  is  not  always  at  fault  in  its  vision  of  a  causal 
nexus  between  a  particular  disease  and  tobacco.  Valueless  as  are  the 
unverified  inferences  from  statistics  or  vague  observation  that  madness, 
angina  pectoris,  or  any  other  malady  will  be  produced  by  smoking, — 
valueless  as  are  the  inferences  from  experiments  on  animals  in  which 
Nicotine  is  administered  in  a  state  of  concentration  wholly  dissimilar 
to  its  state  when  smoked, — there  is  valuable  evidence  to  show  that  in 
particular  cases  a  malady  suspected  to  be  due  to  tobacco  diminishes 
or  ceases  with  the  diminution  or  cessation  of  smoking,  and  returns 
with  its  resumption.  I  will  select  an  example  or  two  from  the  work 
of  Dr.  Druhen,*  an  uncompromising  opponent  of  tobacco. 

Case  I.  M.  T.,  an  advocate,  aged  thirty,  of  athletic  frame,  began  in 
1840  to  manifest  symptoms  of  a  spinal  affection,  which  continued  till 
the  summer  of  1845.  These  symptons  fluctuated  considerably,  but 
they  resisted  all  treatment,  At  last,  Dr.  Druhen,  suspecting  that  the 
disturbing  cause  was  excessive  smoking,  persuaded  his  patient  to  give 
np  this  bad  habit.  All  the  symptoms  disappeared  as  if  by  enchant- 
ment, and  at  the  end  of  one  month  the  cure  was  complete.  M.  T. 
enjoyed  excellent  health  for  some  time,  but  one  day  dining  with  the 
Doctor  he  entreated  to  be  allowed  to  indulge  in  a  cigar.  The  per- 
miwaiou  was  refused,  but  be  persisted  and  smoked.  **  No  sooner  had 
ta  finished  his  second  cigar  thun  I  s:t\v  him  hastily  quit  the  table.  I 
!ti€g  also  iu  some  anxiety,  and  ho  confused  that  till  his  old  sensations 
h*d  J u turned.  This  indication  was  decisive.  M*  T,  henceforth 
frotirely  ^ave  up  his  cigar,  took  steel  tonics  for  a  month,  and  has  ever 
vine*  enjoyed  robust  health." 

Case  II*  31.  observed  that  for  sotno  yettrs  his  energies  had  been 
rteelimng ;  he  was  excessively  thin,  ate  little,  and  only  found  comfort 
in  smoking  very  strong  cigars*  lie  complained  of  acute  abdominal 
fiain*  every  afternoon,  which  only  eeased  at  night ;  tremblings  of  the 
.  palpitations,  and  sometimes  sickness*  Ho  was  advised  to 
Jvliaqtiisa  tobacco  during  one  month  ;  did  so,  and  all  the  symptoms 
disappeared ;  but  he  afterwards  declared  that  he  would  rather  endure 

1  "Do  Trtbiie ;  son  Influence  aur  h  #nnl&  et  sux  lea  Faculty  IntellectueUea  at 
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the  sufferings  than  be  deprived  of  tobacco.  He  resumed  his  old 
habit,  and  the  old  pains  returned. 

Case  m.  A  man  aged  forty-five,  of  lymphatic  temperament,  ex- 
tremely sober,  and  very  regular  in  all  hie  habits,  was  troubled  by  the 
premonitory  symptoms  of  melancholy  mania.  He  was  perfectly  aware 
of  his  hallucinations,  but  could  not  escape  them.  After  two  or  three 
weeks'  medical  treatment  they  passed  away,  and  he  resumed  his 
labours  at  the  bank,  where  he  held  the  post  of  cashier.  M.  Druhen 
accidently  learned  that  his  patient  was  a  smoker, — a  moderate  smoker, 
— and  that  during  his  treatment  the  desire  for  tobacco  had  not  made 
itself  felt,  but  on  his  recovery,  he  again  resumed  his  cigar,  and  once 
more  the  old  symptoms  appeared.  Warned  thus  by  experience,  he 
renounced  tobacco  entirely,  and  from  that  day  has  had  no  recurrence 
of  the  symptoms. 

Case  IV.  Dr.  Turck  has  published  a  case  of  a  peasant  who  became 
deranged  in  consequence  of  excessive  smoking,  and  who  was  cured 
by  the  accidental  diminution  of  his  supply  of  tobaeco. 

It  is  needless  to  multiply  examples,  the  injurious  effects  of  excess 
being  beyond  dispute.  What  concerns  us  here,  is  the  rational 
interpretation  to  be  put  upon  the  fact.  When  we  see  that  millions 
of  men  daily  smoke  without  appreciable  injury,  we  may  safely 
conclude  that  the  cases,  however  numerous,  in  which  injury  is 
distinctly  traceable  to  tobacco,  are  to  be  ranged  under  two  heads : 
cases  of  excess,  and  cases  of  idiosyncrasy.  A  word  on  both  may  be 
desirable. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Nicotine,  which  is  a  poison  in  certain 
quantities,  is  only  a  stimulant  in  minute  doses.  We  have  also  seen 
thai  the  impunity  with  which  Nicotine  can  be  taken  into  the  system 
depends  on  the  rapidity  with  which  its  excretion  prevents  an  accumu- 
lation of  it  in  the  blood  at  any  given  moment ;  the  same  amount 
which,  is  harmless  when  the  normal  rate  of  excretion  is  maintained, 
becoming  fatal  when  the  excretion  is  retarded.  It  is  clear  therefore 
that  inasmuch  as  different  organisms  vary  greatly  in  their  power  of 
getting  rid  of  the  poison,  the  question  of  excess  is  one  of  personal 
idiosyncrasy*  To  some  men  one  cigar  is  excess ;  to  others  half  a 
dozen  is  moderation.  Some  men  can  smoke  mild  tobacco  who  are 
immediately  disturbed  by  the  same  quantity  of  greater  strength.  A 
friend  of  mine,  who  for  many  years  has  smoked  on  an  average  ten 
cigars  daily,  assures  me  that  he  left  off  smoking  during  a  period  of 
six  months,  and  could  not  detect  the  slightest  change  as  a  result  of 
the  absent  stimulant, — clearly  proving  that  the  ten  cigars  were  to  him 
a  scarcely  appreciable  stimulant,  whereas  to  many  men  sueh  an 
amount  would  be  disastrous.  I  find  that  I  cannot  now  smoke  two 
cigars,  one  after  the  other,  without  decided  excitement  and  malaise ; 
if  an  interval  of  two  or  three  hours  elapse,  the  second  cigar  is  less 
operative,  but  it  is  still   appreciably  operative,  whereas  after  each. 
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meal  a  single  cigar  is  borne  with  comfort.  It  is  on  a  similar  prin- 
ciple that  men  drink  half  a.  pint  of  wine,  slowly  in  sips,  with  but  a 
slight  acceleration  of  the  poise,  whereas  that  same  half  pint  swallowed 
like  beer  would  intoxicate  them.  The  limit  of  moderation  can  easily 
be  determined  by  each  man  for  himself.  He  ought  to  know  how 
much  tobacco  he  can  take  without  disturbance,  as  he  knows  how 
much  wine  or  beer  he  can  take  ;  and  having  determined  his  limit,  he 
should  rigorously  confine  himself  to  it,  for  there  is  a  lurking  Danger 
in  tobacco  which  only  foolhardy  men  will  play  with.  Let  him  above 
all  get  rid  of  the  notion  that  because  his  friends  can  smoke  without 
injury  three  or  four  cigars  he  also  must  be  able  to  do  the  same, — or 
that  there  is  any  inferiority  in  his  greater  susceptibility.  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  absolute  parity  between  any  two  organisms, — each 
has  its  own  individual  constitution,  and  according  to  this,  will  be  the 
limit  of  endurance. 

And  we  are  thus  led  to  the  cases  of  the  second  class,  which  involve 
the  peculiar  idiosyncrasy  of  the  individual.  Physiologists  are  familiar 
with  abundant  examples  in  which  articles  of  food,  eminently  nutritious 
to  the  generality  of  human  beings,  act  as  poisons  upon  some  excep- 
tional organisms.  There  are  many  people  who  cannot  eat  fat,  others 
who  cannot  eat  butter,  or  eggs,  or  mutton,  game,  or  peculiar  sorts  of 
game,  without  the  most  distressing  effects.  The  late  Dr.  Prout  knew 
a  person  on  whom  mutton  acted  as  a  poison.  "  He  could  not  eat  it 
in  any  form.  This  peculiarity  was  supposed  to  be  owing  to  caprice, 
and  the  mutton  was  repeatedly  disguised,  and  given  to  him  unknown  ; 
but  uniformly  with  the  same  result  of  producing  violent  vomiting  and 
diarrhoea."  Tissot  says  he  could  never  swallow  sugar  without  vomit- 
ing. Hahn  found  that  seven  or. eight  strawberries  sufficed' to  send 
him  into  convulsions.  In  presence  of  such  examples,  how  can  we  help 
concluding  that  tobacco  also  must  to  some  organisms  be  of  quite 
peculiar  dangerousness  ?  If  the  excretory  action  be  not  rapid,  we 
know  that  tobacco  will  be  a  poison  to  all  men,  and  inasmuch  as  there 
are  varying  degrees  of  excretory  vigour  indifferent  organisms,  it  is 
dear  that,  the  effect  of  tobacco  will  be  strictly  dependent  on  this 
varying  susceptibility. 

It  is  in  every  man's  power  to  answer  very  decidedly  for  himself  the 
important  question  whether  tobacco  is  injurious  to  htm.  Does  Lo 
rtujmct  any  evil  influence  ?  Let  him  abstain,  and  closely  watch  the 
WinK,  If j  with  no  other  change  in  his  way  of  lifo,  ha  can  detect  the 
disappearance  of  any  marked  symptom,  which  reappears  whenever  he 
resumes  his  cigar,  then  he  may  be  sure  that  he?  is  wrong  to  smoke,  or 
that  tie  Rttiokes  too  much, 

Tho  argument  doses  here,  bat  I  will  add  a  detail  or  two  which 
may  nut  bo  uninteresting.  The  state  of  health  and  external  condi- 
tio* ftccenaarilv  influence  the  amount  of  tobacco  which  can  be  taken 
wfth  im|mnity.     Active  exercise  in  the  open  air  necessarily  increases 
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the  activity  of  excretion,  and  therefore  renders  a  larger  amount  of 
Nicotine  endurable.  Avoid  emokiug  on  un  empty  stomach,  unices 
you  have  one  of  those  organisms  which  are  eminently  insensible ; 
for  not  only  does  the  absorption  of  Nicotine  under  such  conditions 
take  place  more  rapidly,  whence  the  injurious  accumulation  results, 
but  inasmuch  as  in  most  cases  the  salivary  secretion  is  stimulated, 
this  brings  with  it  a  stimulation  of  the  gastric  glands,  and  gastric 
juice  is  pcirod  into  the  empty  stomach,  producing  a  feeling  of  nausea 
and  constriction.  Smoke  slowly :  the  enjoyment  is  prolonged,  and 
the  *  Tanker  of  accumulation  is  lessened.  Let  your  tobacco  be  dry* 
Nicotine  is  volatile  at  the  temperature  of  combustion,  and  tho  greater 
part  contained  in  a  cigar  evaporates  in  the  air ;  but  Nicotine  is  very 
soluble  in  water,  and  what  is  thus  dissolved  instead  of  evaporating 
enters  the  system.  The  practice  of  wetting  the  cigar  all  over  before 
lighting  it  should  therefore  be  avoided-  Those  who  aro  susceptible 
should  be  careful  in  their  choice  of  tobacco,  the  different  kinds  of 
which  have  widely  different  amounts  of  Nicotine,  In  that  of  Turkey, 
Greece,  and  Hungary  there  is  scarcely  a  trace  of  the  poison.  In  that 
of  Brazil,  Havanna,  and  Paraguay  the  amount  is  2  per  cent.  In  that 
of  Maryland,  S'Sft;  of  Alsace,  3*21 ;  of  Kentucky,  6  j  of  Virginia, 
6*87  ;  and  of  France,  7"3G  per  cent. 

I  have  left  myself  no  space  to  speak  of  the  Delights  after  having 
discussed  the  Dangers ;  but  every  smoker  is  sufficiently  enlightened 
on  that  point,  and  all  eloquence  would  be  thrown  away  on  those  who 
cannot  discover  the  reason  why  men  should  make  "walking  chimneys" 
of  themsokes,  and  who  know  nothing  of  the  vague  diffusive  pleasure 
which  steals  over  the  mind  at  the  first  whiff.  That  tobacco  has  its 
Delights  is  too  obvious  for  remark ;  that  these  are  so  potent  as  to 
make  men  reckless  of  its  Dangers  is  a  fact  to  he  deplored ;  hut  its 
opponents  have  singularly  failed  in  their  well-meant  efforts  to  arouse 
men  to  the  consciousness  of  these  Dangers,  because  they  have  made 
the  cctnnion  mistake  of  supposing  that  exaggerations  will  continue  to 
appal*  Every  wise  man  desires  to  know  the  perils  which  surround 
him,  and  to  know  these,  is  neither  to  underrate  nor  to  overrate  thrm. 
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When  innocent  ladies,  consoling  themselves  for  the  circumstance  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  is  a  Jesuit  by  the  discovery  that  Mr.  Disraeli  is  an 
Evangelical,  wish  to  rebuke  your  malignant  scepticism,  they  ask 
whether  anything  could  be  more  unjust  than  to  neutralise  the  evidence 
of  pious  letters  and  savoury  speeches  by  quotations  from  novels.  The 
question  has  been  answered  by  Mr.  Disraeli  himself.  His  political 
novels,  he  expressly  informs  us,  were  composed  and  published  with 
a  view  to  expounding  and  enforcing  his  opinions.  "  It  was  not,"  he 
says,  "  originally  the  intention  of  the  writer  to  adopt  the  form  of 
fiction  as  the  instrument  to  scatter  his  suggestions  ;  but,  after  reflec- 
tion, he  resolved  to  avail  himself  of  a  method  which,  in  the  temper 
of  the  times,  offered  the  best  chance  of  influencing  opinion."  Mr. 
Disraeli's  first  thoughts  were,  in  our  opinion,  preferable  to  his 
second.  A  grave  and  masculine  writer  will  not  dance  attendance 
npon  "  the  temper  of  the  times ; "  and  to  state  with  perspicuous 
fulness  those  grounds  of  an  important  opinion  which  are  likely  to 
commend  it  to  competent  judges,  is  a  higher  object  than  to  gain  the 
applause  of  a  world  of  idle  gentlemen  and  lively  boys  and  girls.  The 
novel  is  an  admirable  literary  vehicle  for  facts  of  individual  experience 
and  light  general  interest,  as  well  as  for  peculiarities  of  feeling  or 
opinion ;  but  it  is  eminently  unsuited  to  the  presentation  of  theories, 
dlmological,  historical,  or  political,  which  require  precise  enunciation 
an  J  elaborate  proof.  If,  for  example,  a  thicker  have  original  views  of 
fclnglibh  history  which  he  desires  to  promulgate,  ho  must  do  as  his- 
lurkns  have  done ; — he  must  make  them  the  subject  of  regular 
titati&es*  Xo  doubt  the  writer  may  have  his  choice.  The  novel  has 
•Ivantagcs  in  the  way  of  popularity ;  he  must  forego  these  if  he 
take  ihe  manlier  way ;  hut  he  must,  in  the  other  c;ise,  accept  the 
drawbacks  as  well  as  the  advantage  a  of  his  plan  ;  and  the  chief  of 
these  is  that  he  will  have  to  support  his  theories  by  just  so  ranch  evi- 
dence as  popular  fiction  can  curry,  and  will  not  improbably  find  men 
of  information  and  capacity  pronoun cing  that  evidence  inadequate* 
So  one  asked  him  to  pat  his  opinions  into  a  novel.  He  chose  to 
itoxiw  hU  case  into  the  form  of  a  pretty  talc  ;  the  jury  of  women 
and  child r en  have  been  delighted  ;  but  a  jury  of  historical  and  philo- 
u  J  critics  may  return  an  unfavourable  verdict. 
PtiLups  the  most  remarkable  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  theories  hi  that 
*Uica  has  its  origin  in  his  Jewish  associations.  His  enthusiasm  for 
bit  Htfercw  ancestry  is  honourable  to  him  and  reasonable  in  itself- 
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Some  may  dispute  tho  actual  superiority  of  the  Hebrews  to  any  other 
race  mentioned  in  history ;  it  does  not  admit  of  debate  that  they  are 
one  of  tho  very  greatest  races  of  the  world.  Their  past  history, 
their  present  condition,  are  alike  wonderful.  Scattered,  scorned, 
and  trampled  upon,  they  retain  a  vitality  as  robust  as  when  they 
baffled  the  Pharaohs  three  thousand  years  ago.  Their  blood  is  as 
pure  as  in  the  days  cf  Joshua;  and  Mr.  Disraeli  is  unmistakably 
a  child  of  that  elastic,  wiry,  ingenious,  and  successful  patriarch  who 
experimented,  like  a  very  Darwin,  upon  the  flocks  of  Lab  an.  Con- 
sider the  literature  of  the  Hebrews.  It  is  doubtful  whether  a  Gentile 
pen  wrote  one  page  of  the  Bible.  Is  the  Bible  infallibly  inspired  ? 
Baeon  and  Newton  thought  so ;  and,  if  so,  the  Almighty  actually 
spoke,  during  a  succession  of  ages,  through  the  mouths  of  Jews.  Is 
the  Bible  uninspired  ?  Name,  then,  another  race  whose  chief  literary 
monuments,  brought  together  into  a  single  collection,  could  serve  for 
moral  guidance  to  the  most  civilised  nations  of  Christendom,  and  be 
accepted  as  beyond  comparison  the  best  collection  of  religious  writings 
in  existence,  by  Lessing  and  Goethe,  by  Sir  William  Hamilton  and 
Mr.  Carlyle,  by  earnest  men  of  all  creeds  and  of  no  creed.  Try  to 
make  a  Bible  out  of  the  literature  of  XJreece  or  the  literature  of  Kome, 
and  see  how  it  will  look  beside  the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  Nor 
is  the  religious  and  literary  genius  of  the  Hebrews  exhausted  in  these 
times.  It  is  not  too  much  to  call  the  Jew  Neander,  as  Mr.  Disraeli 
has  called  him,  "  the  founder  of  spiritual  Christianity."  More  than 
any  other  man,.  Neander  represents  that  latest  school  of  strictly 
Christian  theology  which  docs  not  discard  the  dogmatic  formulas  of 
the  Latin  or  Protestant  Church,  but  breathes  a  new  life  into  them, 
connects  them  with  the  testimony  of  conscience  in  living  men,  and 
claims  for  Christianity  recognition  as  the  religion  of  imperishable 
spiritual  facts  and  ideas.  On  the  other  hand,  the  most  melodious 
fluting  of  modern  Atheism  is  that  of  Heine ;  and  it  was  reserved  for 
a  Jew,  in  fit  accents  of  whimpering  blasphemy,  to  express  the  deso- 
lation at  the  heart  of  Europe  when  it  had  jested  away  its  God. 

Honouring  Mr.  Disraeli  for  the  respect  with  which  he  regards  his 
Jewish  kindred,  we  admit  also  that  there  is  substantial  truth  in  his 
opinion  that  race  is  an  important  element  in  character.  There  has 
been  some  interesting  speculation  of  late,  rather  wire-drawn  perhaps, 
as  to  the  resemblance  which  may  be  traced  between  Mr.  Disraeli's 
characteristics  and  those  of  the  existing  Hebrew  race.  Jews,  it  is 
said,  partly  on  account  of  their  long  exclusion  from  tho  right  to  hold 
land  in  Christian  countries,  have  been  bad  farmers  but  good  bankers, 
— deficient  in  originative  and  constructive  capacity,  but  admirable 
managers,  calculators,  tacticians ;  and  in  this  Mr.  Disraeli  is  alleged 
to  be  true  to  the  Jewish  type.  This  may  be  a  useful  hint  to  one 
endeavouring  to  arrive  at  a  correct  appreciation  of  his  character,  but 
we  must  guard  against  making  too  much  of  such  things.     Gentleness, 
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kindness,  and  fine  and  brilliant  talent  of  all  kinds,  would  not  be 
incompatible  with  the  cast  of  character  attributed  in  this  theory  to 
the  Jews ;  and  it  harmonises  particularly  well  with  what  Mr.  Disraeli 
ekims  for  his  race, — on  exquisite  genius  for  music 

It  may  rather  startle  Br.  McNeill,  Mr.  Birks,  and  other  evangelical 
friends  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  to  learn  that  he  believes  the  crucifixion  to 
have  been  no  sin  ;  and  the  history  of  the  Jews,  subsequently  to  that 
event,  to  afford  no  evidence  that  it  drew  down  upon  them  Divine 
punishment.  These  views  are  maintained  by  him  not .  only  in 
"  Tancred,"  one  of  the  very  best  of  his  novels,  but  in  his  biography 
of  Lord  George  Bentinck.  The  crucifixion, — this  is  the  substance  of 
his  argument, — was  necessary  to  give  effect  to  that  essential  object 
of  the  Christian  scheme,  expiation.  As  such  it  was  pre-ordained  by 
the  Creator  for  countless  ages ;  and  it  could  be  no  inexpiable  crime 
to  mini  the  beneficent  intention.  The  holy  race  supplied  the  victim 
and  the  immolators  ;  no  other  race  could  have  been  "  entrusted  with 
such  a  consummation;"  and  inferior  peoples  ought  to  kneel  to  the 
Jews  as  the  saviours  of  the  human  family.  It  is  singular  thai  a  man  of 
Mr.  Disraeli's  acuteness  should  have  imposed  upon  himself  by  logical 
pretences  so  flimsy  as  these.  Pre -ordination  can  have  no  bearing 
upon  the  guilt  of  any  crime  whatever,  unless  it  is  supposed  to  control 
the  actor,  and  to  have  rendered  him  not  a  free  agent.  Mr.  Disraeli 
would  recoil  from  the  frightful  blasphemy  in  which  the  hypothesis 
that  those  who  crucified  Jesus  Christ  were  blind  instruments  in  the 
hands  of  a  higher  power,  would  land  him.  The  whole  speculation  is 
irrelevant  and  idle,  worthy  only  of  the  most  feeble  and  fantastic  of 
the  schoolmen.  The  ecclesiastical  magnates  of  Christ's  time,  making 
■mail  account  of  the  claims  of  natural  justice  and  great  account 
of  those  of  their  own  dogmatic  system,  conspired  against  a  Divinely 
mnocent  and  beneficent  being,  and  hired  the  rabble  to  take  Him 
when  the  mass  of  the  Jewish  people, — burghers,  artisans,  peasants, 
who  constituted  during  the  day  the  spontaneous  body-guard  of 
Christ  in  the  temple, — were  gathered  under  the  roofs  of  Jerusalem 
for  the  celebration  of  the  Passover.  The  Divine  simplicity  of  Christ's 
Aorahty  they  considered  as  of  infinitely  small  importance  compared 
with  the  maintenance  of  the  system  of  Judaic  theology, — exactly  as 
zealous  evangelicals  in  our  day  scorn  the  argument  of  justice  to  Ireland, 
and  think  it  profane  to  deny  that  the  Almighty  is  honoured  by  placing 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  the  many  poor  under  the  feet  of  the 
Protestant  Church  of  the  few  rich.  Jesus  himself,  viewing  all 
notives  with  Divine  serenity,  and  comprehending  all  circumstances 
with  Divine  comprehensiveness,  declared  on  the  cross  that  his  actual 
crocmers  knew  not  what  they  did;  and  He  unquestionably  would 
have  said  of  the  ecclesiastical  conspirators  themselves,  as  He  said 
prophetically  of  the  persecutors  of  His  disciples,  that  they  believed 
they  were  doing  God  service.     All  this  is  infinitely  instructive,  infi- 
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nitely  pathetic  ;  and  had  Mr.  Disraeli  devoted  a  little  attention  to  the 
historical  facts  of  the  crucifixion,  he  would  have  done  bettor  than 
talk  metaphysical  nonsense  upon  the  subject. 

There  is  no  reason,  either  scriptural  or  rational,  for  believing  that 
the  crime  of  the  Jewish  ecclesiastics  and  rabble,  in  coercing  the  weak 
Pilate  by  their  clamours  to  crucify  Jesus,  has  been  selected  by  the 
Almighty  for  special  punishment  during  the  last  eighteen  hundred 
years.  But  when  Mr.  Disraeli  affirms  that,  since  their  dispersion, 
the  Jews  have  been  a  signally  favoured  and  happy  people,  and  that 
their  exile  was  the  means  chosen  by  God  to  testify  His  special  care 
for  them,  he  becomes  paradoxical.  "Is  it  a  miracle,"  he  asks, 
"that  Jehovah  should  guard  His  people?  And  can  He  guard 
them  better  than  by  endowing  them  with  faculties  superior  to  those 
of  the  nations  among  whom  they  dwell  ?  "  Exile,  it  appears,  is  the 
guarantee  of  endurance.  "  If  you  wish  to  make  a  race  endure,  rely 
upon  it  you  should  expatriate  them.  Conquer  them,  and  they  may 
blend  with  their  conquerors ;  exile  them,  and  they  will  live  apart 
and  for  ever."  From  Mr.  Disraeli's  own  point  of  view, — that  is  to  say, 
from  the  Hebrew  point  of  view, — this  position  is  untenable.  The  Old 
Testament  is  dead  against  it.  To  dwell  in  the  land  which  God 
directly  and  miraculously  gave  them,  is  represented  throughout  as 
blessedness  for  all  Jews ;  and  the  burden  of  prophecy,  in  its  most 
melancholy  strains,  is  that  the  Israelites  will  be  driven  from  Canaan 
and  from  Zion.  We  shall  leave  Mr.  Disraeli  to  settle  it  with  the 
prophets  of  his  people  whether  that  which  they  foretold  as  the  con- 
summation of  judgment  has  or  has  not  been  a  supernatural  ingenuity 
of  kindness.  By  way  of  clincher  to  his  argument  in  proof  of  the  illus- 
trious and  happy  destiny  of  his  race,  he  announces  with  pompous 
emphasis  that  the  richest  man  in  London  is  a  Jew,  that  the  richest 
man  in  Paris  is  a  Jew,  and  that  the  Emperor  of  Austria  makes  Jews 
barons  of  the  empire — "  rightly,  for  it  would  fall  to  pieces  in  a  week 
without  their  support."  In  Europe  the  thing  most  valued  and  most 
honoured  is  money ;  we  are  required,  thorefore,  to  admit  that  "  the 
European  part  of  the  curse  has  not  worked  very  fatally."  We  would 
remind  Mr.  Disraeli  that  the  Hebrew  prophets  did  not  put  quite  so 
high  a  value  upon  riches  as  modern  Londoners  and  Parisians,  and 
that  they  might  have  demurred  to  this  evidence  of  Jehovah's  special 
grace. 

The  reply  to  all  Mr.  Disraeli's  trifling  on  this  subject  is,  that,  how- 
ever eminent  individual  Jews  may  be,  the  Hebrew  nation,  as  such,  is 
in  a  state  of  decadence,  or,  in  fact,  does  not  exist.  The  higher  instincts 
of  patriotism  are  no  longer  found  among  the  Jews  ;  even  the  Poles, 
in  virtue  of  their  inextinguishable  desire  to  assert  the  independence  of 
Poland,  are  more  of  a  nation.  If  the  Jews  were  anything  else  than  a 
sect  of  religionists  diffused  through  other  peoples, — if  they  retained  even 
so  much  of  national  aspiration  as  lived  among  them  when  they  returned 
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from  the  Babylonish  captivity, — it  would  be  no  impracticable  enterprise 
for  them  to  return  to  Palestine.  Their  capitalists  could  buy  up  the 
fee-simple  of  the  country,  and  in  every  land  in  Christendom  there  are 
Hebrews  capable  of  playing  the  part  of  organisers  and  of  leaders  in 
the  new  exodus.  The  looseness  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  thinking  upon 
the  whole  matter  is  evinced  by  the  indefinite  and  inconclusive  way 
in  which  he  deals  with  the  cardinal  question  of  the  relation  in  which 
Judaism  stands  to  Christianity.  He  speaks  of  Christianity  as  an  ex- 
pansion of  Judaism,  of  Christianity  as  unintelligible  without  Judaism ; 
bat  in  his  enthusiasm  for  his  race  he  has  never  decided  whether  it  is 
or  is  not  a  matter  of  essential  importance  that  a  man  shall  be  a 
Christian  Jew,  and  not  merely  a  Mosaic  Jew.  If  the  expansion  of 
Judaism  into  Christianity  was  an  affair  of  essential  importance,  we 
should  have  thought  that,  on  the  most  favourable  showing,  the 
refusal  of  the  Jews  to  become  Christians  was  a  grand  mistake. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  expansion  was  really  dilution, — if  the 
exiled  blessedness  and  monetary  wealth  of  the  Jews  are  special 
rewards  conferred  upon  them  by  Jehovah, — we  would  most  respect- 
fully ask  why  Mr.  Disraeli  has  not  continued  an  unadulterated 
Hebrew  ?  We  cannot  recall  a  single  passage  in  his  writings  which 
admits  of  being  construed  into  an  advice  to  his  kindred  to  accept  the 
expanded  version  of  Judaism.  His  new  friends  of  the  "  Kock  "  and 
the  "  Record,"  willing  as  they  always  are  to  impart  instruction,  can 
hardly  fail  to  be  interested  by  this  circumstance.  Education  for 
education  is,  we  think,  fair  play. 

Exceptionable,  as  our  readers  will  probably  agree  with  us  in  con- 
sidering Mr.  Disraeli's  opinions  on  the  Jews,  those  opinions  are 
among  the  best  which  we  find  in  his  novels.  When  he  writes  of 
English  history,  he  becomes  quite  wild.  Charles  I.  was,  he  declares, 
"the  holocaust  of  direct  taxation."  The  royal  martyr  suffered 
u  because,  among  other  benefits  projected  for  his  people,  ho  was  of 
opinion  that  it  was  more  for  their  advantage  that  the  economic  service 
nf  the  State  should  be  sop plied  by  direct  taxation  levied  by  an  Individual 
bmwn  to  all,  than  by  indirect  taxation,  raised  by  an  irresponsible 
«ad  fltieluatiog  assembly.1'    We  do  not  insult  oar  renders  by  entering 

any  demonstration  of  the  absurdity  of  these  words ;  but  we  call 
ntion  to  the  marvellous  lack  of  sympathy  they  display  with 
principles,  imniemorially  dear  to  the  English  people,  of  an 
attempt  to  take  once  for  all  out  of  the  hands  of  the  representatives 
(ft  thp  people  tho  power  of  regulating  taxation.  What  other  Prime 
!!iiiist*r  of  England  has  ever  lived,  who  would  have  spoken  thus  ? 

It  h  one  of  Mr,  Disraeli's  favourite  fancies  that  English  history  hast 
vbelhcr  from  invincible  stupidity  or  by  malice  prepense,  been  so  com- 
pletely turned  upside  down  that,  were  an  informed  and  courageous 

lo  rectify  prevailing  in  is  conceptions,  *'  the  world  would  be  mora 
than  when  reading  the  Roman  ;mnal?  by  Niebuhr."    ixune 
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of  Khe  principal  characters  have  actually  been  left  oat.  "  Not  one 
man  in  a  thousand,"  says  Mr.  Disraeli,  "  has  ever  heard  of  Major 
Wildman  :  yet  he  was  the  soul  of  English  politics  in  the  most  eventful 
period  of  this  kingdom,  and  one  most  interesting  to  this  age,  from 
1640  to  1688;  and  seemed  more  than  once  to  bold  the  balance 
which  was  to  decide  the  permanent  forms  of  our  Government." 
This  i3  from  "  Sybil,"  edition  of  1866.  Mr.  Disraeli  believes  that 
not  one  man  in  a  thousand  reads  Hume,  Hallam,  Macaulay,  or 
Carlyle.  These  writers  we  happen  to  have  at  our  elbow  at  the 
moment,  and  they  all  mention  the  Major.  We  have  no  manner  of 
doubt  that,  if  it  were  worth  the  while  to  look,  we  should  find  him  in 
at  least  a  dozen  histories  of  England.  It  is  not  always  that  Carlyle, 
Macaulay,  and  Hallam  agree ;  but  their  portraits  of  Wildman  are  as 
like  each  other  as  portraits  by  different  artists  can  be.  Macaulay 
describes  him  as  restless,  subtle,  unreasonable,  mischievous.  Hallam, 
the  Aristides  of  literature,  leaves  him  for  execution,  as  "  one  of 
those  dark  and  restless  spirits  who  delight  in  the  deep  game  of 
conspiracy  against  every  Government," — a  sort  of  Mazzini  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  Carlyle  speaks  of  him  as  "  the  centre  of  an  ex- 
tensive world  of  plots,  as  his  wont  from  of  old  was  :  the  mainspring 
of  Boyalist  Anabaptistry,  what  we  call  the  frantic  form  of  Repub- 
licanism, which  hopes  to  attain  its  object  by  assisting  even  Charles 
Stuart."  Mr.  Disraeli,  as  his  manner  is,  gives  us  but  the  one 
oracular  sentence  on  Wildman.  He  chose  that  method  of  "influ- 
encing opinion  "  respecting  his  hero,  rather  than  the  method  of  com- 
posing a  careful  essay  on  the  subject.  We  leave  readers  to  decide 
between  him  and  writers  who  adopted  a  different  method  from  his,  a 
more  laborious  method,  but  one  which  also  has  done  something 
towards  "  influencing  opinion. " 

It  is  with  curious  interest  that  one  discovers  the  peculiarity  of 
this  great  unknown  to  have  been  his  theory  of  combining  the  extreme 
of  democracy  with  royalism.  Wherever  Mr.  Disraeli  comes  across 
this  notion,  in  the  past  or  the  present, — in  Wildman's  garret,  or 
in  "  that  Prince's  "  palace  over  the  way, — he  breaks  out  into  exclama- 
tions of  sympathetic  delight*  With  scarcely  credible  intrepidity, 
he  eulogises  George  HI.  for  trying  to  overthrow  what  Mr.  Disraeli, 
in  his  style  of  mystic  grandeur,  calls  "  the  Venetian  party," 
meaning  the  party  which  maintained  the  parliamentary  constitution 
and  limited  monarchy  of  England.  "  The  situation  of  the  Venetian 
party,"  he  writes,  "in  the  wane  of  the  eighteenth  century,  had 
becomo  extremely  critical.  A  young  king  was  making  often  fruitless, 
but  always  energetic,  struggles  to  emancipate  his  national  royalty 
from  the  trammels  of  the  factious  doge-ship."  We  expect  all  intelligent 
Englishmen  to  agree  with  what  we  say,  when  we  affirm  that  these 
words  would  disgrace  the  speaker  if  uttered  in  any  debating  society  of 
educated  English  boys.  Who  can  count  the  woes  occasioned  to  England 
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by  the  fanatical  self-will  of  that  "  young  king  ?  "  What  wolf-hearted 
"brigand  or  despot  ever  occasioned  more  bloodshed  than  flowed,  first 
and  last,  from  the  fatally  successful  emancipation  of  royal  stwpidity  from 
parliamentary  and  ministerial  control  in  the  person  of  good,  stubborn, 
thick-headed  George  ?  Mr.  Disraeli  ought,  however,  to  iave  given  us 
some  notion  how,  apart  from  the  chances  of  individual  obstinacy  and 
stolid  cunning,  the  "  young  king  "  was  to  carry  out  his  system. 
Neither  Mr.  Disraeli  nor  his  admired  Bolingbroke  has  explained  the 
process  by  which  the  patriot  king  was  to  get  bold  of  the  national  purse- 
strings.  Until  this  is  done  the  whole  scheme  remains,  as  Macaulay 
ealls  it,  "  childish."  Mr.  Disraeli  would  cut  the  knot  by  empowering 
the  monarch  to  take  what  he  wanted.  Bat  he  will  admit  that  Charles  I., 
whom  he  describes  as  dying  a  martyr  to  this  method,  died,  more  strictly 
speaking,  a  martyr  to  its  impracticability ;  and  facile  as  it  may  seem 
to  speculative  Bolingbrokes  and  Disraelis,  working  on  paper,  the 
whole  history  of  England  is  a  demonstration  that,  so  long  as  the 
English  remain  what  they  are,  it  will  continue  impracticable.  We 
should  owe  a  grave  apology  to  our  readers  for  wasting  three  words 
upon  this  subject,  but  for  the  astounding  fact  that  a  theory,  to  effect 
which  would  require  not  only  the  subversion  of  our  constitution, 
bat  the  breaking  up  of  that  concrete  of  national  character  on  which 
it  rests,  is  emphatically  maintained,  though  we  cannot  add  articulately 
defended,  by  the  Conservative  Premier  of  England. 

In  the  preface  to  one  of  his  principal  works,  Mr.  Disraeli  states 
that  his  purpose  in  writing  it  "  was  to  vindicate  the  just  claims  of 
the  Tory  party  to  be  the  popular  political  confederation  of  the 
country."  We  have  failed  to  discover  anything  like  a  coherent 
vindication  of  this  position  in  any  of  his  books,  except  upon 
the  hypothesis  that  the  Tory  party  alluded  to  means  a  coterie  of 
Bolingbrokian  enthusiasts,  and  that  this  favoured  company  is  to  be 
neeived  into  brotherhood  with  the  masses  in  supporting  the  throne. 
For  the  Tory  families,  as  well  as  for  the  Whig  families,  Mr.  Disraeli 
entertains  impartial  scorn.  Patrician  government,  oligarchical  govern- 
ment,— in  plain  terms,  constitutional  government, — are  his  aversion. 
Even  socially  he  will  have  it  that  working-men  are  superior  to  the 
aristocracy.  After  describing  two  workmen,  "  And  are  these,  then," 
he  asks,  "  the  People  ?  If  so,  thought  Egremont,  would  that  I 
lived  more  among  them  1  Compared  with  their  converse,  the  tattle 
of  our  saloons  has  in  it  something  humiliating.  It  is  not  merely  that 
it  is  deficient  in  warmth,  and  depth,  and  breadth  ;  that  it  is  always 
discussing  persons  instead  of  principles,  and  clothing  its  want  of 
thought  in  mimetic  dogmas,  and  its  want  of  feeling  in  superficial 
rifling;  it  is  not  merely  that  it  has  neither  imagination,  nor  fancy, 
m  sentiment,  nor  feeling,  nor  knowledge  to  recommend  it ;  =but  it 
appears  to  me,  even  as  regards  manner  and  expression,  inferior, in 
nfintment  and  phraseology ;  in  short,  trivial,  uninteresting,  stupid, 
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really  vulgar."  The  man  who  wrote  thus  had  certainly  nothing  to 
recant  in  carrying  household  suffrage ; — except,  indeed,  twenty  years' 
practical  recantation  of  the  original  cant. 

An  Imperialism  hased  on  universal  suffrage  is  the  system  of 
government  to  which  in  his  heart  Mr.  Disraeli  has  always  done 
homage.  He  sometimes  appears  to  leave  out  the  universal  suffrage, 
hut  the  autocratic  sovereign  is  never  forgotten.  The  representation 
of  the  people,  he  occasionally  hints,  might  he  left  to  the  press ;  but 
Filmer,  Strafford,  or  Laud,  could  hardly  have  outdone  him  in  reverence 
for  kings.  Even  in  the  "  Revolutionary  Epick  "  we  meet  with  his 
favourite  doctrine.  The  style  of  expression  in  the  following  lines 
partakes  of  the  mistiness  of  the  true  Disraeiitc  sublime,  but  a  student 
of  Mr.  Disraeli's  works  recognises  the  idea  as  an  old  friend. 

"  The  earth  is  but  the  shadow  of  the  skies, 
Man  of  the  earth.    Power  reigns  alike  in  each, 
Upon  this  orb  in  veiled  majesty, 
Unseen,  unlimited !    In  nature's  realm 
Rules  the  resistless  sun,  and  kings  on  earth 
Are  gods  and  blazing  lights.    In  them  alone, 
And  in  their  delegates,  the  noble  streams 
These  royal  sources  feed,  should  power  subsist : 
For  chosen  few  its  use,  tho'  sovereign  caie 
The  multitude  may  challenge." 

Mr.  Disraeli  is  never  more  severe  upon  the  Whig  and  Tory  families 
who,  at  the  disastrous  epoch  of  1688,  completed  the  destruction  of 
the  free  monarchy  of  England,  than  when  he  denounces  their 
spoliation  of  the  Church.  At  least  twenty  years  ago,  he  anticipated 
the  most  daring  views  which  have  recently  been  advanced  in  con- 
nection with  the  proposed  disestablishment  and  disendowment  of 
the  Irish  Church.  The  Irish  Establishment  has  been  assailed  by 
many  able  men,  and  indignation  at  its  abuses,  or  rather  at  the 
grand  abuse  which  it  incarnates,  inflamed  almost  to  poetic  heat  the 
minds  of  Brougham  and  Macaulay.  But  no  assailant  of  the  Irish 
Church  has,  we  think,  combined  philosophical  precision  in  stating 
tho  fact  of  its  being  a  grievance  with  comprehensive  refutation  of 
the  various  arguments  that  have  been  advanced  in  its  defence,  so 
strikingly  as  Mr.  Disraeli.  The  Irish  Church  was,  he  tells  us,  a 
virtual  establishment  of  Puritanism  in  Ireland.  It  was  from  the 
iirst  a  traitorous  failure,  ;jih!  its  spasmodic  eliorts  to  gain  cou. 
in  recent  times  were  successful  just  so  long  asibo  missionaries  h*£ 
mono)'  enough  to  buy  proselytes.  lie  laughs  at  tho  notion  that 
what  Ireland  wants  is  u  more  Protestantism,"  Were  it  not  that 
Ireland  is  "  connected  with  another  and  a  more  powerful  country/' 
the  Irish  would  remove  the  ecclesiastical  est&bli*lmii>ul  by  revolution. 
Wc  are  not  it  ware,  we  repeat,  that  anyone  has  dealt  blow*  m  affoe* 
five  aa  tbesu  to  tho  Irish  Church.     But   Mr.  Disraeli  a  viuwi  iro 
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ecclesiastical  establishment  and  endowment  generally  are  sweeping 
The  Church,  he  constantly  maintains,  is  the  patrimony  of  the  people, 
and  refers  with  enthusiasm  to  the  time  when  peasants  of  England 
rose  to  be  the  most  prominent  ecclesiastics,  not  only  of  their  own 
country  but  of  Europe.  The  ecclesiastical  arrangement  of  1688, 
which  he  characterises  as  "  Parliamentary  Church,"  has,  he  says, 
made  religion  disbelieved ;  and  that  arrangement,  worthy  or  worth- 
less, was,  he  adds,  broken  up  by  Boman  Catholic  emancipation, 
which  practically  severed  the  Church  from  the  State.  He  is  eloquent 
in  his  derision  of  ecclesiastical  patronage  as  exercised  by  courtiers 
and  ministers ;  and  bids  the  clergy  awake  to  the  grandeur  and  power 
of  their  position  as  "tribunes  of  the  people."  So  strongly  do  Mr. 
Disraeli's  views  on  these  points  impress  a  pamphleteer  of  the  day, 
that  he  will  have  it  that  Mr.  Disraeli  in  the  capacity  of  Church 
Reformer  is  in  advance  even  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  "When  his  genius," 
Bays  this  pamphleteer,  whose  admiration  for  Mr.  Disraeli  seems  to  be 
as  great  as  our  own,  "  not  in  the  first  fervours  of  youth,  but  in  its 
meridian  power,  swept  the  intellectual  horizon  of  our  time,  he  pro- 
claimed with  scornful  emphasis  that  not  in  the  patronage  of  courtiers, 
the  intermeddling  of  lawyers,  the  receipt  of  salaries,  the  gathering  in 
of  tithes,  lies  the  strength  of  a  Church,  but  in  the  liberty  of  her 
action,  the  affection  of  her  people,  and  the  blcnsing  of  her  God. 
Mr.  Disraeli  cannot  repudiate  these  sentiments.  The  sceptred  slavo 
of  party,  he  now  handles  the  weapons  of  prejudice  and  of  sophistry 
as  if  he  were  to  the  manner  born ;  but  he  cannot  part  himself  from 
his  better  self;  he  cannot  erase  from  his  works  those  passages  which 
are  the  records  of  his  loftiest  inspiration.  Whatever  other  men  may 
believe  or  pretend  to  believe,  Mr,  Disraeli  knows  that  the  most  august 
destiny  possible  for  the  Church  of  England*  is  to  reign  in  anointed 
iiignty  over  a  willing  people." 
uavd  no  diilicuHy  in  admitting  that,  in  Mr,  Israeli's  writings, 
ftfito  is  not  mere  audacity  of  speculation,  but  occasional  strength  of 
fraught.  But  he  launches  without  a  moment's  consideration  into  t)  , 
vMtot  extravagance,  and  loves  to  startle  his  reader  by  fantastic 
itatiirira  and  paradoxical  Btatomonts,  It  in  bis  own  avowal  that  ho 
di&d&d  to  write  novels  because  of  the  facility  of  thus  producing 
an  impression,  and  there  is  not  a  trace  of  evidence  that  he  instituted 
*  learclung  investigation  into  the  grounds  of  opinions  whi eh  he  has 
tiivcrod  with  an  air  of  absolute  confidence.  He  deliberately  pre- 
fefifeA  an  audience  large  and  miscellaneous  to  an  audience  lit  though 
fcnr;  and  Ut*  dressed  out  fantastic  theories  in  showy  rhetoric,  instead 
iiFaL^rinff  quietly,  patiently,  laboriously,  in  the  mines  of  truth. 

M*+  Dbimeli's  political  career  has  been  characterised  by  escapades 
affording  &  parallel  to  his  literary  extravagances.  There  is  nothing 
in  mir  political  annab  comparable  with  tho  speech  delivered  by  him 
m  Uw  #Sth  of  May,  1858,  at  Slough.      He  was  then  Chancellor 

ttu*.  m.  o 
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of  the  Exchequer  in  Lord  Derby's  Government,  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant person  in  the  Cabinet  except  its  chief,  and  nominally  rather 
than  really  inferior  to  him.  The  Conservatives,  adroitly  taking 
advantage  of  the  silly  popular  outcry  about  the  Conspiracy  Bill,  had 
leagued  themselves  with  mutinous  Liberals  and  Radicals,  and  unseated 
Lord  Palmerston.  The  majority  against  them  in  the  House  of 
Commons  was  overwhelming.  When  they  had  been  three  months 
in  office,  the  leaders  of  the  Opposition  moved  what  was  substantially 
a  vote  of  want  of  confidence.  That  the  Cabinet  could  survive  the 
attack  seemed  impossible ;  but  by  a  freak  of  fortune  which  took  all 
the  world  by  surprise,  Mr.  Disraeli  and  his  colleagues  kept  their 
places.  No  sooner  did  he  feel  himself  safe  than  he  hurried  to  Slough 
and  delivered  the  oration  to  which  we  refer.  Amid  roars  of  laughter 
and  shouts  of  applause,  he  told  the  squires  and  farmers  of  Bucking- 
hamshire that  there  was  in  England  that  which  had  not  existed  there 
since  the  time  of  Charles  II. ,  a  cabal  formed  to  upset  Her  Majesty's 
Government  in  the  most  reckless  manner ;  that  this  cabal  consisted 
"  of  some  scheming  English  politicians  and  some  foreign  intriguers ; " 
that,  if  the  cabal  were  successful  we  would  have  "  a  truckling  foreign 
policy,"  "a  strong  and  strict  centralised  government,"  and  "incom- 
prehensible wars  carried  on  in  distant  parts."  The  cabal,  working 
with  "  pious  and  solemn  tools,"  had  advanced  "  to  loot  the  Treasury." 
In  the  House  of  Lords,  one  of  those  tools,  a  being  of  supernal  virtue, 
"  condescended  to  appear  upon  the  human  stage,  and,  like  a  Pharisee 
of  old,  with  broad  phylacteries  upon  his  forehead,  called  upon  God 
to  witness,  in  accents  of  majestic  adoration,  that  he  was  not  as  other 
men  were."  In  the  House  of  Commons  the  battle  had  on  the  previous 
Friday  reached  its  crisis.  Serried  ranks  sat  facing  serried  ranks ; 
Mr.  Disraeli  was  expecting  to  deliver  an  address  two  hours  after 
midnight,  and  "  even  with  the  consciousness  of  a  good  cause  that 
is  no  mean  effort."  But  suddenly  there  arose  "  a  wail  of  distress." 
Begiment  after  regiment  deserted,  as  in  the  Indian  mutiny.  "  It  waft 
like  a  convulsion  of  nature  rather  than  any  ordinary  transaction  of 
human  life.  I  can  only  liken  it  to  one  of  those  earthquakes  which  take 
place  in  Calabria  or  Peru.  There  was  a  rumbling  murmur,  a  groan,  a 
shriek,  a  sound  of  distant  thunder.  No  one  knew  whether  it  came 
from  the  top  or  the  bottom  of  the  House.  There  was  a  rent,  a  fissure 
in  the  ground,  and  then  a  village  disappeared,  then  a  tall  tower  toppled 
down,  and  the  whole  of  the  Opposition  benches  became  one  great 
dissolving  view  of  anarchy."  The  Government  which  thus  escaped 
the  nefarious  hostility  of  the  cabal,  had  adopted  in  India  a  policy  ef 
"discriminating  amnesty,"  instead  of  "massacre  and  confiscatJOttV* 
and  had  saved  the  country  from  wax  with  France  which »  on  it^  ..i  ces- 
sion to  office,  "  was  not  a  question  of  weeks  or  days,  but  of  luiur*,** 

These  extracts  do   scant  justice  to  this  memorable    Kpecch.      U 
is  conceived  throughout  in  a  spirit  of  farce  as  broad  as  "  Fopauilku** 
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The  "cabal"  was  a  regular  and  a.  forbearing  Opposition;  the 
scheming  politicians  leagued  with  foreign  intriguers  were  Lord 
Palmerston,  Earl  Russell,  and  the  like ;  the  prospective  authors  of 
a  truckling  foreign  folicy  were  the  same  statesmen,  so  well  known 
for  their  chicken-heartedness ;  the  Indian  policy  of  massacre  and 
confiscation  was  that  of  the  gentle  Canning;  the  war  with  France 
averted  by  hours  simply  struck  people  dumb,  for  no  one  could  form 
a  guess  of  what  Mr.  Disraeli  was  thinking.  Public  and  Parliament, 
Whigs  and  Tories,  stood  aghast.  Mr.  Disraeli  met  the  indignant 
amazement  of  foes  and  the  bewildered  curiosity  of  friends  "with 
that  graceful  impudence  which,"  as  he  has  himself  informed  us, 
"is,  after  all,  the  best  explanation  for  every  possible  misunder- 
standing." Comments  were  made  on  the  oration  in  both  Houses.  Lord 
Palmerston's  speech  was  a  masterpiece  of  grave  and  earnest  rebuke. 
Mr.  Disraeli  was  told  that  he  had  spoken  in  a  manner  unsuitable 
to  his  position  as  a  minister,  and  had  said  what  was  "actually  the 
opposite  of  truth."  With  calm  but  penetrating  contempt  Lord 
Palmerston  reflected  on  "  the  operation  of  mind"  which  would  lead 
a  man  "  to  attempt  to  gain  a  little  false  glory  for  the  Government  to 
which  he  belonged,"  by  vain  boasting.  The  leading  newspapers  also 
took  an  unusually  solemn  tone  upon  the  occasion,  dwelling  on  the 
strange  and  depressing  spectacle  of  one  honoured  with  the  confi- 
dence of  the  sovereign,  and  clothed  with  weighty  trust,  so  completely 
forgetting  his  own  and  his  country's  dignity  in  the  face  of  foreign 
nations.  Mr.  Disraeli  had  nothing  but  graceful  or  disgraceful 
impudence  to  oppose  to  the  serious  displeasure  of  all  right-thinking 
men,  and  the  ingenious  boldness  with  which  he  tried  to  show  that  he 
meant  something  different  from  what  he  said,  was  only  less  surprising 
than  the  audacity  of  the  original  speech.  The  superlative  clever- 
ness of  the  extravaganza  carried  it  off  with  Mr.  Disraeli's  younger 
followers  ;  and  all  wicked  people,  with  some  perhaps  not  so  wicked,, 
took  a  sly  laugh  at  the  portrait  of  Lord  Shaftesbury  in  the  character 
lime  Pharisee. 

Palmerston  was  significantly  pointed   on  this  occasion  in  hifl 
on  tXint  Mr,  Disraeli's  statement  relating  to  the  apprehended 
r  with  France  was  not  true.     The  Edinburgh  banquet,  still  fresh 
l  everyone's  mind,  with  its  "I  educated  my  party  "  distinctly  proved 
>bare  been  Mr,  Disraeli's  spoken  words,  in  face  of  positive   state- 
under  Mr.  Disraeli's  hand  that  ho  had  said   "  We  educated 
party,"    did   not  tend  to  rehabilitate  his    character.     And  yet 
habit    of  truthfulness  is  a  great  thing  ill    a   statesman,   and  It 
I  to  be  one  of  those  good  gifts  in  which  British  statesmen  took 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  knew  no  higher  compliment  to  pay 
i  Sir  Botari  Peel  than  that  he  had  never  found  him  deviate  from 
the  truth*     "  I  never,"  said  Wellington,  u  in  the  whole  course  of  my 
hfc,  had  the  slightest  reason  for  suspecting  that  he  stated  anything 
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which  he  did  not  believe  to  be  the  fact."  An  ever-present  and  com- 
manding sense  of  duty  was  the  determining  element  in  Peel's 
character,  affecting  not  his  words  only,  bat  his  whole  intellectual  and 
practical  activity.  He  fejt,  thongh  he  may  never  have  declared  in  so 
many  words,  that  capacity  of  action,  not  capacity  of  talk,  was  the 
essential  thing  for  a  statesman.  Eloquence  he  cultivated  as  the 
indispensable  instrument  of  action  in  free  governments ;  but,  as  an 
instrument — no  more.  Knowledge  of  the  principles  of  legislation, 
mastery  in  the  practice  of  administration,  were  what  in  his  eyes  con- 
stituted the  statesman.  The  importance  of  this  distinction  it  is  not 
possible  to  exaggerate.  Once  let  it  go,  the  prizes  of  a  parliamentary 
career  become  the  crowns  of  a  rhetorical  word-contest.  Once  let  it  go, 
parliamentary  government  becomes  what  Czar  Nicholas  with  grand 
irony  called  it,  a  "  gouvernement  des  avocats."  To  be  able  to  govern 
men  is  one  thing ;  to  have  the  capacity  of  making  men  believe  that  you 
are  capable  of  governing  them  is  another  thing.  "  With  words  we 
govern  men/'  wrote  Mr.  Disraeli,  as  we  saw,  before  he  was  thirty ;  and 
in  his  earliest  book  the  secret  of  his  intense  appreciation  of  the  talis- 
manic  and  magical  power  of  the  tongue  to  influence  masses  of  men  was 
betrayed.  When  he  applied  for  office  to  the  practical  and  conscientious 
Peel,  Sir  Bobert's  questions  respecting  him  would  be,  What  does  this 
man  know  ?  What  can  this  man  do  ?  He  can  put  a  face  upon  any- 
thing ;  but  he  has  mastered  nothing.  Such  appears  to  have  been  the 
stern  answer  which  Peel  returned  to  himself.  On  the  other  hand, 
young  Gladstone  inspired  Peel  with  trust.  There  was  much  about 
the  fervid  Oxonian  with  which  Sir  Robert  could  not  in  the  least  sympa- 
thise, much  which  might  have  suggested  misgiving  to  a  cold  man,  misty 
grandeurs  of  imagination,  altitudes  of  religious  passion,  conscientious- 
ness verging  on  scrupulosity.  But  Peel  had  the  sense  to  penetrate 
beneath  all  this,  and  to  discover  in  Mr.  Gladstone  consummate  prac- 
tical talent.  Mr.  Gladstone  made  a  subject  his  cwn  by  honest  work 
before  he  talked  about  it.  The  basis  of  his  nature  was  moral 
earnestness.  And  this  supreme  quality  of  the  man  of  action, — or, 
indeed,  of  the  true  man,  whether  in  speech  or  in  action, — was  con- 
spicuously absent  in  Mr.  Disraeli.  Words  may  govern  men,  especially 
foolish  men ;  moral  force  commands  their  respect.  The  practical 
English  nation  has  settled  into  the  same  relative  estimate  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  Mr.  Disraeli  which  was  arrived  at  by  Peel.  Both  men 
wore  disguises.  Mr.  Gladstone's  moral  force  was  disguised  in  sacra- 
mentarian  enthusiasm,  vague  ecclesiastical  reverence,  "  Puseyite " 
affinities,  and  the  like,  dreadfully  alarming  to  average  Englishmen. 
Mr.  Disraeli's  want  of  moral  force  was  cloaked  in  grandiloquence,  in 
fine  theatrical  sentiment,  in  a  habit  of  mystification  which  has  now 
become  so  natural  to  him,  that  he  is  believed  to  prefer  it  even  ivnao 
unnecessary, — even  when,  as  occurred  sometimes  last  session*  fti 
effect  is  merely  to  exasperate  the  House.    But  the  English : 
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learned  to  trust  Mr.  Gladstone ;  the  great  body  of  the  people  repose 
confidence  in  him;  while  even  the  Tories  distrust  Mr.  Disraeli  for 
everything  but  tenacity  in  clinging  to  office,  and  exhaustless  inge- 
nuity in  talk.  The  bribe  of  household  suffrage  has  never  for  a 
moment  gained  for  Mr.  Disraeli  the  allegiance  of  the  commonalty. 
The  English  instinct  recognised  that  Mr.  Gladstone  was  a  thorough 
Englishman  and  a  man  of  action ;  that  Mr.  Disraeli  was  a  citizen  of 
the  world  and  a  brilliant  speaker.  The  grand  point  was  that  Mi*. 
Gladstone  believed  intensely  all  that  he  said  he  believed ;  the  impres- 
sion irresistibly  conveyed  by  Mr.  Disraeli  was  that  he  was  a  versatile 
play-actor,  who,  upon  the  parliamentary  stage,  could  play  with  dis- 
tinction any  part  he  chose,  but  did  not,  in  his  heart  of  hearts,  care 
for  any. 

It  can  hardly,  we  think,  be  denied  that,  under  the  auspices  of  Mr. 
Disraeli,  the  dignity  and  the  morality  of  English  public  life  have 
deteriorated.  Wellington  and  Peel  not  only  purified  the  Tory  party, 
but  raised  the  tone  of  political  morality  in  all  parties,  and  impressed 
upon  statesmen  the  idea  that  when  they  occupied  exalted  stations,  a 
sense  of  dignity,  a  reverenco  for  themselves,  was  becoming,  was 
incumbent.  Lord  Palmerston  owed  much  of  his  power  to  his  habitual 
consciousness  of  this  part  of  his  duty.  In  the  world's  eye  he  felt 
himself  standing  for  one  whom  England  honoured,  and  he  put  aside 
every  party  consideration  in  his  steady  effort,  on  all  public  occasions, 
to  seem  worthy  of  that  honour.  Such  an  escapade  as  the  Slough 
oration  tended  to  lessen  respect  for  the  leading  public  men  of  England 
throughout  Europe.  In  no  respect  does  Mr.  Disraeli  contrast  more 
pointedly  with  great  English  ministers  than  in  this, — that  the  sense 
of  being  an  honoured  servant  of  his  country  has  never  enabled  him 
to  forget,  even  nt  a  Lord  Mayor's  banquet,  that  he  was  the  opponent 
of  the  Whigs*  * 

When  we  look  round,  and  ask  where  is  the  great  old  Tory  party, 

when  the  Conservatism  of  Wellington  and  of  Peel,  we   are  aj)ts  at 

tin  first  glance,  to  decide  that   both  have  Yimished  from  the  face  of 

tiw  fcurtli.     It  ih  not  possible, — it  is  peremptorily   impossible,- — to 

Tiise  in  Mr.  Disraeli  arid  his  Followers  the  legitimate  heirs  of  those 

.11.     So  lato  as  18fi8  the  Buckinghamshire  farmers,  with 

1'ing  and  primitive   simplicity*  set   up  among   the    inscriptions 

'Aach  ornamented    the  Slough  bnuquc  ting-hull,  one  testifying  their 

nstUi  M  Disraeli  ami  protection  to  native   industry."     Rather  more 

than  ieu  years  had  then  elapsed  since  Mr.   Disraeli   persuaded  the 

its  to  accept  him  as  a  leader,  but  protection  had  been  with 

A  very  different  thing  frnm  what  it  was  with   the  chiefs  they 

i  ]»r«  rift  aid  y  obeyed.     Nothing  can  he  made  to  luok  so  like  au  egg 

i  the  meat  in  as  an  egg  with  the  meat  out.     The  egg  of  protection 

the   empty  shell  remained  ;  Mr- Disraeli  turned  it 

Kiowa  in  the  egg-cup,  and  presented  it  to  bin  party,     No  man 
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in  the  island  knew  better  that  it  was  but  the  simulacrum  of  an  egg. 
Mr.  Disraeli  had  always  denounced  the  Corn  Law,  tracing  it,  as  he  did 
the  national  debt  and  other  enormities,  to  the  miscreant  Whigs.  It  is 
not  credible  that  the  opening  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  eyes  on  the  subject 
of  the  Corn  Laws  was  the  signal  and  occasion  for  Mr.  Disraeli's  being 
shut.  He  adopted  the  cause  of  protection  for  personal  and  party 
purposes,  and  he  held  to  it  not  one  moment  longer  than  party  pur- 
poses required.  With  free  trade  he  gradually  adopted  the  entire 
fiscal  policy  of  the  Liberals.  There  was  now  nothing  on  which  the 
party  could  seriously  pretend  to  make  a  stand,  but  Earl  Russell's 
announcement  of  a  new  Reform  agitation,  and  Lord  Derby's  acceptance 
of  it  as  his  mission  to  stem  democracy,  afforded  most  opportunely  a 
new  line  of  battle.  The  author  of  "  Sybil "  had  no  more  mission  to 
stem  democracy  than  to  resist  free  trade,  but  year  after  year  he  fought 
under  the  new  flag,  and  succeeded  in  baffling  every  Liberal  project  of 
reform.  This  lasted  long,  but  it  could  not  last  for  ever,  and  a  new 
change  was  to  be  expected.  The  genius  of  Mr.  Disraeli,  however, 
was  too  fertile  and  audacious  to  content  itself  with  a  repetition  of  the 
tactics  by  which,  to  the  cry  of  "  Disraeli  and  Protection,"  the  Tories 
had  been  led  through  the  Coventry  of  free  trade.  Mr.  Disraeli,  the  pro- 
tectionist, had  by  slow  metamorphosis  become  Mr.  Disraeli  the  free 
trader,  and  his  new  financial  policy  was  rather  one  of  acquiescence 
than  of  advance.  But  suddenly,  amid  the  astonishment  of  Liberals, 
the  shouts  and  the  laughter  of  Radicals,  the  dumbfounded  fascination 
and  passivity  of  Conservatives,  the  lieutenant  of  Lord  Derby  became 
the  proposer  of  Household  Suffrage.  The  sturdy  Conservative  gang, 
brought  together  to  build  a  barrier  against  the  democratic  tide,  found 
itself  engaged,  with  spade,  mattock,  and  wheelbarrow,  opening  the 
dikes  and  letting  in  the  inundation.  Who  accuses  Mr.  Disraeli  of 
inconsistency  ?  Was  he  not  attempting  "  to  vindicate  the  just  claims 
of  the  Tory  party  to  be  the  popular  political  confederation  of  the 
country  ?"  Perhaps  ;  but  can  the  party  which  introduced  Household 
Suffrage  persuade  itself  that  it  is  the  party  of  Wellington  and  Peel  ? 
The  storm  goes  onwards,  though,  in  the  course  of  its  circular  pro- 
gress, it  may  blow  in  directly  opposite  ways  ;  but  the  dust  which  is 
driven  now  south  and  now  north,  now  east  and  now  west,  can  hardly 
represent  the  principles  of  stability  and  conservatism. 

The  cause  of  protection  in  things  material  having  vanished, 
Mr.  Disraeli  has  now  formally  adopted  the  cause  of  protection  in 
things  spiritual.  The  old  system  of  fostering  industry  by  bounties 
and  monopolies  having  been  discarded,  the  system  of  producing 
religion  by  pay  and  privilege  is  to  be  sacredly  maintained.  "  Our 
Protestant  institutions"  are  in  danger,  and  the  mission  of  Con- 
servatives is  to  defend  them.  The  policy  of  disestablishing  and 
disendowing  the  Irish  ecclesiastical  establishment  is  to  be  made  the 
object  of  "  uncompromising  resistance."     The  union  of  Church  and 
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State,  is  "  one  of  the  main  safeguards  of  the  civilisation  of  man/'  and 
the  continued  establishment  of  the  Church  of  a  minority  in  Ireland 
is  necessary  to  "  the  religious  integrity  of  the  community." 

We  should  wrong  Mr.  Disraeli  if  we  regarded  this  last  phase  of 
his  Conservatism  as  more  than  provisional.  When  his  intellect 
worked  in  freedom,  he  was  a  free-trader ;  and,  after  a  protectionist 
episode,  he  became  a  free-trader  again.  When  he  spoke  his  own 
sentiments,  he  was  a  democrat ;  and,  though  he  worked  in  chains  for 
a  time  against  tho  extension  of  popular  privileges,  he  became,  when 
circumstances  favoured,  a  democrat  again.  There  was  a  time  when 
he  run  mines  beneath  the  foundations  of  the  Irish  Church;  and 
though  he  now  shouts  "No  Popery,"  we  cannot  regard  it  as  impossible 
that  his  hand  will  fire  the  train  to  blow  the  Irish  Church  into  the  air. 
Bat  there  seems  to  us  to  be  something  more  melancholy  in  Mr. 
DisraeH's  last  repudiation  of  principle  and  change  of  tone  than  in  any 
of  the  others.  He  never  drove  the  cold  iron  of  self-humiliation  so 
deep  into  his  own  breast  as  now.  Were  we  asked  to  state  what  we 
consider,  upon  the  whole,  the  manliest,  the  healthiest,  the  most  credit- 
able characteristic  of  his  books,  we  should  say  that  it  was  his  keen  and 
impatient  scorn  for  the  cant  of  Protestantism.  In  viewing  Christianity 
in  relation  to  Judaism,  he  has  always  risen  above  the  differences  which 
separate  Roman  Catholics  from  Protestants,  and  has  specially  com- 
plimented the  Church  of  Home  as  Hebraic  in  its  origin.  We  fail  to 
realise,  by  any  effort  of  imagination,  what  must  be  his  feelings  when 
he  finds  himself  in  the  same  boat  with  the  apostrophic  Mr.  Tupper  and 
the  candid  Mr.  Birks,  the  large-minded  Dean  Close  and  the  logical 
Dr.  McNeill.  We  may  jeer  these  people  in  our  own  rough  way,  and 
kngh  at  their  absurdities ;  but  the  fine,  ineffable  disdain  of  them  and 
their  affaire  which  pervades  Mr*  Disraeli's  writings  is  beyond  our 
skill.  To  show  moonshine  as  moonshine* — -to  have  your  fnn  out  of 
pfepofteroua  persons  without  being  too  cruel,— is  one  of  the  rarest 
literary  gifts,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  never  exhibits  it  more  felicitously 
than  in  mocking  the  infantilities  of  popular  Protestantism.  We  should 
in  Tula  attempt  to  Imitate  Mr.  Disraeli  here.  We  should  infallibly 
five  talker  too  little  or  too  much.  The  "  aroma  of  green  tea,'1  which 
wa*  the  secret  of  Mr.  Vivian  Grey's  tomahawk  punch,  can  be  caught 
«ly  by  Mr,  Disraeli.  A  new  effect,  however,  on  tho  mind,  quite 
Btdttferibabta,  is  produced  when  wo  find  him  talking  tho  language  of 
Gams,  !ftipp*r.  Tkwaclsum*  and  McNeill.  Hoar  him  ;  *<  The  ultimate 
triumph,  were  our  Church  to  fall,  would  be  to  that  power  which 
iroold  substitute  for  the  authority  of  our  Sovereign  the  supremacy  of 
b  fuivigu  prince  ;  to  that  power  with  whose  tradition,  learning,  disci' 
*,  and  organisation,  our  Church  alone  has,  hitherto,  been  able  to 
and   that,  too,  only  when   supported   by  a  determined  and 

ivotod  poopta."     The  Eastern  Church  has   not  been  able  to  copo 
i  the  Church  of  Borne  ;  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Scotland  bus 
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been  laid  prostrato  by  Rome ;  tbe  Nonconformist  Churches  of  England 
have  been  brought  into  allegiance  to  the  Pope  ;  and,  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  the  priests  and  the  Jesuits  have  succeeded  in 
•wholly  extinguishing  Protestantism !  Does  Mr.  Disraeli  believe  this  ? 
If  he  does  not  believe  it,  why  does  he  say  it  ?  There  is  a  movement 
afoot  in  the  Church  of  England  for  re-opening  communion  with  the 
See  of  Rome.  Some  of  the  clearest-seeing,  most  philosophically- 
indifferent  journalists  in  London,  grumble  at  the  national  Church 
becoming  Roman  Catholic  "under  an  alias  ;"  and  in  Anglican  places 
of  worship  we  have  elevation  of  the  host,  practice  of  the  con- 
fessional, holy  water.  Does  Mr.  Disraeli  know  this  ?  If  so,  he 
ought  not  to  pretend  to  know  nothing  about  it.  We  can  only  say  of 
his  words,  the  same  that  Lord  Palmerston  said  of  his  speech  at 
Slough. 

Mr.  Disraeli  once  said  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  he  did  not 
expect  to  get  justice.  The  words  struck  us  as  breathing  a  real  pathos. 
We  have  the  most  unaffected  desire  to  do  Mr.  Disraeli  justice.  A 
comprehensive  study  of  his  books  has  left  with  us  not  only  a  high 
appreciation  of  his  genius,  but  a  conviction  that  he  has  a  good  heart 
and  strong  personal  affections.  We  cannot  sometimes  resist  the  idea 
that  all  his  scheming  and  contriving, — his  whole  political  activity  and 
ambitious  tumult, — are  but  as  the  foliage  of  the  forest  obtruded  on 
the  eye,  hiding  still  wells,  in  whose  twilight  deeps,  even  at  noontide, 
may  be  seen  the  reflection  of  the  heavenly  stars.  But  surely  it  is  to 
do  him  justice  to  believe  that  he  has  compelled  his  genius  to  bow 
the  head  and  to  break  itself  to  the  yoke.  Was  such  a  man  bom  to  be 
the  champion  of  discarded  fallacies,  and  to  organise  stupidity  in  its 
ancient  and  lamentable  war  with  right  and  light  ?  Was  such  a  man 
born  to  be,  for  long  years,  the  subordinate  of  a  troubadour  genius 
like  Lord  Derby  ?  We  do  him  the  justice  to  believe  that  he  winced 
in  writing  the  Maundy  Thursday  letter,  that  it  pained  him  to  talk 
of  Ritualist  conspiracies  and  awful  dispensations,  and  that  he  is  alive 
to  the  misery  of  being  acquainted  with  bedfellows  so  strange  as  Dean 
Close  and  Dr.  McNeill.  It  was  a  wild  freak  of  destiny  to  make  this 
lion  go  mumming  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  the  skin  of  the  other 
animal.  Our  belief  is,  that  it  is  the  true  Disraeli  whom  we  find  in 
his  books  and  in  the  noblest  passages  of  his  books.  If  so,  he  can 
estimate, — none  better  than  Ik,--:-  -  v:  i  :uUv  of  genuine  reward,  of 
truo  wealth*  of  heuit-happiuesst  which  ho  has  earned  by  giving  up 
to  mutinous  protectionists  what  was  meant  for  mankind.  H*  cos 
appreciate  his  loneliness,  feel  the  desert  glarmfj  round  hun,  tlnrri 
with  inexpressible  yearning  for  one  drop  of  the  water  of  trno  hfHIHfll 
sympathy  to  cool   i  pie-     He  has  risen  on  the  wings  of  cru* 

which  he  bud  himself  laughed  to  scorn.  He  has  snared  bird*  U*for# 
which  he  }u\d  osteatntio  qjm!  the  net.    Although,  in  hi*  original 

constitution,  vanity  was  strong  and  right  human  pride  wan  weak,  it 
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was  not  possible  for  a  man  of  bis  brains  to  commit  tbe  fool's  mistake 
of  supposing  that  the  largest  conceivable  amount  of  false  glory,  of 
feme  unendorsed  by  conscience,  of  predominance  felt  to  be  hollow, 
could  yield  so  much  joy  as  the  smallest  possible  degree  of  seff-approval 
and  just  esteem. 

"  Though  mine  are  the  gardens  of  earth  and  sea, 
And  the  stars  themselves  have  flowers  for  me, 
One  blossom  of  heaven  outblooms  them  all." 

But  we  have  not  settled  that  question  as  to  whither  the  true  Con- 
servatism of  England  has  betaken  itself.  Who,  we  ask  once  more, 
among  our  statesmen,  represents  most  justly  the  Conservatism  of 
Chatham,  of  Burke,  of  Peel,  of  Palmerston, — a  Conservatism  belonging 
equally  to  these  men,  whether  they  called  themselves  Whigs  or  Tories, 
—a  Conservatism  of  high  principle  and  unflinching  truthfulness, — a 
Conservatism  of  genuine  sympathy  with  English  character  and  the 
spirit  of  English  institutions, — a  Conservatism  of  legislative  and 
aduiinistrative  capacity, — a  Conservatism,  not  of  stagnation  but  of 
motion,  not  of  finality  but  of  improvement  ?  Were  there  a  statesman, 
associated  by  academic  culture  and  profound  religious  enthusiasm 
with  all  that  is  best  in  this  nation's  past,  yet  belonging  by  breed  and 
bone  to  the  modern  time, — a  new  man,  whom  the  industrial  epoch 
has  made,— of  iron  energy  and  penetrating  intellectual  power, — one 
"who  started  ahead  of  Peel  when  Lord  Derby  lagged  behind  him,  and 
whose  financial  genius  has  contributed,  more  than  any  other  human 
cause,  to  make  the  material  prosperity  of  his  country  the  wonder  of 
the  world, — one  whose  truthfulness  was  so  clear  and  keen  that  those 
who  fought  against  him  acknowledged  it, — one  whose  preference  of 
principle  to  office  was  so  decisive  that  it  has  been  often  said  to  verge 
on  impracticability, — one  who,  having  saved  his  country  from  the  evils 
of  class  legislation  in  material  things,  is  prepared  to  proceed  to  the 
loftier  task  of  merging  the  clnss  in  the  nation,  the  privileged  sect  in 
the  body  of  citizens,  in  things  spiritual ; — surely,  if  such  a  statesman 
there  were,  he  would  be  our  true  Conservative  minister;  and  all 
loyal  Englishmen ,  Tory  or  Liberal,  ought  to  rnlly  Tound  him.  Such 
a  statesman  there  is,  and  the  people  of  Great  Britain  know  him  so 
well  that  we  need  not  write  his  name. 


_ 


CHARLES  I.  AND  LORD  WORCESTER. 


A  thick  and  heavy  book, — in  both  senses, — on  the  original  inventor 
of  the  steam  engine,  was  published  a  short  time  since,  by  Mr.  Dircks. 
It  cannot  be  called  a  Life,  for  the  author  has  merely  shovelled  together 
a  heap  of  miscellaneous  documents,  with  scarcely  an  attempt  at 
arranging  them  even  in  chronological  order,  much  less  at  tying  them 
together  or  elucidating  them.  The  papers  themselves  are,  however, 
so  curious  that  the  book  is  well  worth  looking  into.  The  editor  is 
far  too  inartistic  a  performer  to  make  any  picture  of  the  men  whom 
he  describes,  but  the  characters  of  Charles  I.  and  the  warm-hearted, 
unwise,  generous  man  of  genius  whom  the  King  used  and  abused,  are 
painted  by  themselves  in  their  own  words  so  vividly  that  the  story 
forms  a  very  interesting  episode  of  the  most  stirring  time  of  the  Civil 
War.  Even  after  what  is  already  known  of  Charles's  treacherous 
dealings,  and  the  latitude  he  allowed  himself  in  deception  on  the 
"  faith  of  a  king,"  the  record  is  remarkable  as  to  the  manner  in  which 
he  traded  on  the  chivalrous  loyalty  of  the  old  Lord  Worcester  and 
of  his  son, — then  Lord  Herbert.  "  You  have  already  spent  a  million 
of  crowns  in  my  service,"  he  writes  as  early  as  1644.  The  meannfass 
with  which  he  went  on  begging  and  borrowing  their  money,  his 
lavish  promises  of  gratitude  and  esteem,  the  extraordinary  powers 
which  he  committed  to  the  unfortunate  Herbert,  given,  though  secretly, 
under  the  Great  Seal,  and  the  way  in  which  he  afterwards  disavowed 
the  whole  affair,  and  denied  his  own  written  words,  are  almost  in- 
credible. "He  was  an  unlucky  as  well  as  a  most  unscrupulous 
dissembler,"  says  Macaulay;  and  the  King's  useless  and  shameless 
falsehoods,  his  plots  and  counter-plots,  which  after  all  deceived  no 
one,  appear  at  every  turn  in  these  letters. 

The  difficulty  of  obtaining  supplies  for  even  the  extremely  small 
army  which  Charles  could  raise  was  immense.  He  could  no  longer 
levy  taxes  to  any  amount ;  it  was  impossible  to  live  on  plunder  aa  in 
an  enemy's  country,  tho  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  followed 
him  often  supported  themselves  and  their  immediate  followers,  but 
the  ordinary  private  soldier  remained  to  be  paid.  Here  is  the  account 
of  owe  so  arc  o  of  supply  open  to  his  Majesty,  though  there  could  Uato 
been  few  men  as  willing  and  as  able  to  be  generous  as  the  Worcestcw, 
both  father  and  son. 

The  old  Marquis,  who  was  a  strict  Rnmtin  Catholic,  lived  m  oltDcxt 
regal  splendour  at  Italian  Castle.  He  uils  one  of  the  richest  men  m 
England,  with  above  i?35>G00  a  year, — then  au  enormous 
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"Though  himself  a  plain  man,*'  as  Mr.Dircks  tells  us,  "  especially  in  his 
apparel,  ordinarily  a  coat  of  frieze," — which  in  those  days  of  fine  clothes 
was  evidently  very  unusual, — his  "  attendance  and  state  "  were  mag- 
nificent in  the  extreme.  "  The  ceremonies  of  the  castle,  the  order  for 
his  household,"  were  like  that  of  a  Court.  "  Seven  tables  were  spread 
for  dinner  every  day  at  eleven  o'clock,"  not  including  those  for  the 
menial  servants,  to  the  number  of  150.  "  At  the  first,  in  the  dining- 
room,  sat  the  noble  family," — Lord  Herbert  and  his  wife  lived  in  their 
father's  house, — "  and  such  of  the  nobility  as  came  there,  attended  by 
gentlemen ;  at  the  second  table,  knights  and  honourable  gentlemen, 
attended  by  footmen.  In  the  banqueting-hall,  but  served  from  my 
lord's  table,  and  with  other  hot  meat,  the  sewer,  with  the  gentlemen 
waiters  and  pages,  to  the  number  of  twenty-four  or  more.  The  chap- 
lains ate  in  Mrs.  Watson's  apartment, — Sir  Toby  Mathew  being  the 
first, — and  three  more  tables  for  gentlemen  attendants." 

The  old  Marquis  ruled  over  all  with  the  strict,  patriarchal  sway  of 
an  ancient  feudal  chief.  A  very  interesting  contemporary  account 
is  given  by  Mr.  Dircks  of  three  visits  paid  by  Charles  to  Baglan  Castle 
after  the  battle  of  Naseby,  when  the  independent  dignity  with  which 
the  aged  patriarch  spoke  out  to  the  King  concerning  the  suicidal 
measures  which  he  was  still  attempting  to  carry  out,  and  his  advice 
for  the  future,  are  the  more  striking  that  they  were  inspired  by 
the  truest  devotion  to  his  sovereign,  and  a  magnificent  generosity 
with  which  he  ruined  himself  before  long  in  the  royal  cause. 

His  son,  Lord  Herbert,  was  a  singular  compound;  with  Quixotic, 
injudicious  loyalty  he  was  ready  to  risk  life,  fortune,  and  even  honour 
itself,  in  what  he  fancied  to  be  his  master's  service  ;  and  while  he  was 
utterly  without  capacity  for  diplomacy,  intrigue,  and  war,  the  tasks  he 
was  required  to  undertake,  his  "  marvellous  invention  "  in  scientific 
matters  was  utterly  disregarded  and  unhonoured  in  that  unmechanical 
age ;  and  he  passed  through  life  misunderstood  and  looked  down  upon, 
and  died  ruined  and  unsuccessful. 
Charles's  begging  begins  very  early  in  the  story. 
"  £8,000  sent  to  Theobalds,  in  answer  to  a  lamentable  letter  from 
the  King  which  I  received  when  the  Marquis  of  Hambledon," — Hamil- 
ton, Master  of  his  Horse, — "refused  to  pay  £800  for  his  horses,  out  of 
fear  of  the  Parliament."  Thrifty  Scot !  "  £3,000  on  the  road  to  York ;" 
"£5,000,  to  raise  a  troop  of  horse,  from  old  Lord  Worcester;  and 
£8,000  more  from  his  son."  In  September,  '42,  when  the  standard  was 
raised  at  Nottingham,  Lord  Herbert,  writing  to  his  father,  sends  a 
long  message  from  the  King  asking  for  £10,000  more.  Charles  says 
that  he  will  "  suddenly  see  it  repaid,  and  presently,  in  token  of  thank- 
fafoess,  send  you  the  Garter,  and, — having  the  Great  Seal  in  his  pos- 
session,— a  patent  for  an  additional  peerage.  He  confesseth  that  the 
crown  hitherto  stays  upon  his  head  by  your  assistance."  After  this 
comes,  "In  ready  money,  £15,000,  in  bills  and  assurances,  £60,500, 
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for  victualling  the  Tower  of  London,  by  his  Ma1^  command ;  in  old 
plate,  under  pretence  of  coining  it,  £2,500,  &c,  &c.  The  King  giving 
his  note  of  hand  for  £95,000  of  the  money." 

As  the  time  goes  on,  letter  after  letter  appears  from  Charles, — 
appealing,  acknowledging,  cajoling,  promising.  Words  cost  him 
nothing,  and  could  be  disowned  at  the  shortest  notice.  "  Herbert," 
he  writes,  in  February,  '44,  "  I  cannot  say  more  than  I  well  re- 
member to  have  said  or  written  to  you, — that  already  words  could 
not  express  your  merits  nor  my  gratitude.  Next  to  my  wife  and 
children,  I  am  most  bound  to  take  care  of  you.  You  have  already 
spent  a  million  of  crowns  in  my  service.  ...  I  will  treat  you  as  a 
son  of  my  own.  Best  assured  that  you  labour  for  a  dear  friend  as 
well  as  a  thankful  master."  This  is  repeated  again  and  again  in 
every  variety  of  expression. 

Next,  we  come  on  traces  of  that  "  benignant  policy "  towards 
Ireland  which  Mr.  Disraeli  admires  so  much.  Charles  determined  to 
send  Lord  Herbert  over  to  negotiate  with  the  Irish  Catholics,  to  whom 
he  believed  that  he  would  be  acceptable  as  a  Catholic  himself,  and  gave 
him  the  title  of  Earl  of  Glamorgan,  which,  however,  was  to  be  kept 
secret,  "  because  of  envy,  and  that  we  be  not  importuned  by  others." 

At  Oxford,  in  January,  1644,  he  gave  a  commission  to  Glamorgan, 
under  the  Great  Seal,  to  levy  any  number  of  men  in  Ireland.  "  So 
great  is  the  confidence  we  repose  in  you  .  .  .  that  under  our  sign- 
manual,  pocket- signet,  or  private  mark,  or  even  by  word  of  mouth 
without  further  ceremony,  we  do,  on  the  faith  of  a  king  and  a  Chris- 
tian, promise  to  make  good  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  effectually 
as  if  your  authority  from  us  had  been  under  the  Great  Seal  of 
England."  "With  this  advantage,  that  we  shall  esteem  ourself 
the  more  obliged  to  you  for  your  gallantry  in  not  standing  upon  such 
nice  terms  to  do  us  service,  which  we  shall,  God  willing,  reward. 
And  although  you  exceed  what  law  can  warrant,  or  any  powers  of 
ours  reach,  not  knowing  what  ye  have  need  of,  we  oblige  ourself 
not  only  to  give  you  pardon,  but  to  maintain  with  all  our  might  and 
power." 

Again,  two  months  after  comes  a  "  patent  privily  granted,  to  which 
with  our  own  hand  we  have  affixed  the  Great  Seal, — April  1,"  date 
of  ill  omen, — 1644,  by  which  Glamorgan  was  appointed  "  generalis- 
simo of  the  three  armies, — English,  Irish,  and  foreign, — and  admiral 
of  a  fleet  at  sea,  with  powers  to  appoint  all  his  officers,  except  the 
lieutenant-general,  whom  the  King  is  to  approve."  "  They  to  obey 
you  as  their  general,  and  you  to  receive  orders  from  ourself  alone ; 
and  lest  through  distance  we  be  misinformed,"  he  is  to  "  reply  if  any 
of  our  orders  thwart  your  designs ;"  and  as  "  much  money  will  be 
wanted,"  he  is  "  empowered  to  coin  money,  contract  for  customs, 
woods,  on  any  our  rights  and  prerogatives,  we  obliging  ourselves  and  * 
our  heirs  to  confirm  and  make  good  the  same."     Besides  this,  he  is 
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entrusted  with  several  patents,  from  a  marquis  to  a  baronet,  under  the 
Great  Seal,  "  to  reward  those  desirable ;  with  full  authority  to  date 
and  dispose  of  them.  So  great  is  our  trust  and  confidence  in  you, 
that  whatever  you  contract  and  promise  we  will  make  good." 
Lastly,  he  promises  his  "  dear  daughter  Elizabeth  to  your  son  Plan- 
tagenet  in  marriage,"  with  a  dower  of  £300,000,  "  most  part  whereof 
we  acknowledge  spent  and  disbursed  by  your  father  and  you  in  our 
service." 

The  whole  negotiation  was  kept  secret  from  the  Lord- Lieutenant, 
who  had  the  ostensible  conduct  of  affairs  in  Ireland.  Glamorgan, 
indeed,  carried  a  patent  in  his  pocket,  superseding  Lord  Ormond,  "if 
for  any  fault  he  deserve  to  be  removed,"  and  containing  his  own 
appointment.  At  the  same  time,  without  being  in  the  least  aware  of 
the  contents,  he  took  with  him  a  sealed  letter  in  cypher,  addressed  by 
the  King  to  Ormond  himself,  in  which  Charles  observed  that  he 
"  doubted  Glamorgan's  wisdom ; "  by  which  document  the  king 
thought  he  might  escape  the  responsibility  of  his  own  actions, 
whichever  way  matters  turned, — a  double-dyed  treachery  to  both 
parties  which  is  almost  incredible. 

Armed  with  these  two-edged  weapons,  poor  Glamorgan  set  out 
to  Ireland,  collected  troops  chiefly  at  his  own  expense,  and  under- 
took along  negotiation  with  priests,  cardinals,  and  archbishops,  and  at 
last  with  the  Pope  himself.  The  pretensions  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 
however, — as  of  late  between  the  Irish  bishops  and  Mr.  Disraeli, — 
increased  with  the  King's  necessities ;  they  stickled  for  a  Catholic 
Lord-Lieutenant,  and  threw  every  difficulty  in  the  way  of  a  compro- 
mise. 

At  length,  just  as  he  hoped  that  he  had  secured  his  slippery 
,  the  whole  plot  came  to  light.  The  Catholic  Archbishop  of 
twm  going  into  Ulster  to  collect  his  arrears,  fell  in  accidentally 
wtih  a  skirmish  which  was  going  on  near  Sligo,  in  which  hv  iinnm- 
4iaieJy  took  part,  with  no  other  apparent  mo  live  than  the  low  of 
Chilian  for  even  a  useless  row  ;  he  was  killed  in  the  fray,  and 
mm^t  his  baggage  the  treaty  with  the  Irish  Catholics  under 
Choies'g  patent  was  discovered*  Glamorgan,  who  had  gone  to 
lis  fco  confer  with  Ormond,  and  "  had  been  received  with  much 
hammr/'  was  seized  on  the  discovery  of  this  paper,  taken  before  the 
Lnrd  !  &  and  the  Council,  examined  severely,  and  committed 

to  clOfle  custody.  He  did  his  Lest  to  screen  the  lung,  and  lake 
ihe  retpon nihility  on  him self;  and,  as  his  reward,  Charles,  who  IillJ 
prooitffid.  two  short  months  before,  on  4I  the  faith  of  a  king  and  n 
Oak*  ilty  whatever  he  in  his  judgment  should  think  lit,"  sent 

4  ntgaftge  to  Parliament  denying  "any  participation  in  these  pro- 
oidiiiff,  and  unreservedly  disavowing  all  knowledge  of  any  treaty/' 

Joying  Ihtit  Glann  1  forged  hiB  powers,  and  even  the  title  by 

hn  himself  addressed  him  in  his  own  letters. 
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No  wonder  that  Charles's  advocates  have  denied  tho  authenticity  of 
these  commissions ;  hut  Mr.  Hallam  declares  that  they  have  been  proved 
to  be  genuine  beyond  all  possibility  of  doubt.  Ho  goes  on  to  say  that 
Charles's  want  of  faith  was  not  to  the  Protestant,  but  to  the  Catholic. 
"  It  appears  to  me  that  he  purposely  gave  Glamorgan, — a  sanguine 
and  injudicious  man  whom  he  could  easily  disown, — so  ample  a  com- 
mission as  might  remove  the  distrust  that  the  Irish  were  likely  to 
entertain  of  a  negotiation  wherein  Ormond  should  be  concerned, 
while  by  a  certain  latitude  in  the  style  of  the  instrument,  and  by  his 
own  letters  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  he  left  it  open  to  assert,  in  case 
of  necessity,  that  it  was  never  intended  to  exclude  the  former's  privity 
and  sanction."  Charles  had  unhappily  long  been  in  the  habit  of  per- 
verting his  natural  acuteness  to  the  mean  subterfuges  of  equivocal 
language.  The  above  disclosures,  as  well  as  some  letters  taken  at 
Lord  Digby's  seat  at  Sherborne  about  the  same  time,  made  a  pro- 
digious impression.  "Many  good  men  were  sorry  that  the  King's 
actions  agreed  no  better  with  his  words ;  that  he  openly  protested 
before  God,  with  horrid  imprecations,  that  he  endeavoured  nothing 
so  much  as  the  rooting  out  of  popery.  Yet  in  the  meantime,  under- 
hand, he  promised  to  the  Irish  rebels  an  abrogation  of  the  laws 
against  them,  which  was  contrary  to  his  late  expressed  promises." 

"  Clarendon,"  Mr.  Hallam  adds,  "was  convinced  of  the  genuineness 
of  Glamorgan's  commissions,  as  appears  by  a  letter  to  Secretary 
Nicholls.  '  I  must  tell  you  I  care  not  how  little  I  say  in  that  business 
of  Ireland,  since  those  strange  powers  and  instructions  given  to  your 
favourite  Glamorgan,  which  appear  to  be  so  insensible  to  justice,  piety, 
and  prudence ;  and  I  fear  there  is  very  much  in  that  transaction  of 
Ireland,  both  before  and  since,  that  you  and  I  were  never  thought 
wise  enough  to  be  advised  with  in.  Oh,  Mr.  Secretary,  those  strata- 
gems have  given  me  more  sad  hours  than  all  the  misfortunes  in  war 
which  have  befallen  the  King,  and  look  like  the  effects  of  God's  anger 
towards  us." 

It  is  worth  while  to  consider  by  the  light  of  Mr.  Disraeli's  Admi- 
ration of  Charles's  policy,  what  the  King  was  proposing  to  do  through 
Glamorgan's  in  strn  mentality,  and  what  were  the  troops  which  it  Wft* 
thus  intended  to  let  loose  upon  England.  Tho  particulars  are  ho* 
given  in  Glamorgan's  own  words,  in  a  memorial  to  Charles  H*  In 
years  later*  ''The  King's  Majesty/'  he  says,  "  may  well" 
the  amplitude  of  my  commission.  My  instructions  from  the 
signed  under  his  pocket-signet,  were  to  bring  ten  thousand  mtm 
Ireland  through  North  Wales,  another  ten  thousand  through 
Wales,  a  third  of  Liegcois,  Lorraincrs,  and  such  English,  French, ! 
and  Irish  as  could  be  drawn  out  of  Flanders  and  Holland,  and 
governor  of  Lyne  to  deliver  up  the  town  to  them,  Blanks  wart  J 
for  mo  to  put  in  tho  names  of  pope  and  prince**  to  the  end  thai  I 
King  might  havo  a  starting* hole  to  deny  the  having  j 
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eemmissions,  if  excepted  against  by  his  own  subjects,  leaving  me,  as  it 
were,  at  stake,  who  for  his  Majesty's  sake  was  willing  to  undergo  it, 
trusting  to  his  word  alone."  The  foreign  mercenaries  who  were  thus 
to  be  collected  up  and  down  the  world,  were  among  the  worst  and 
most  unscrupulous  of  men.  The  Irish  auxiliaries  were  not  likely  to 
be  much  more  tender  in  their  proceedings ;  war  in  Ireland,  as  the 
King  well  knew,  was  carried  on  at  that  time  by  both  sides  in  a  way 
scarcely  used  except  among  savage  tribes.  Yet  it  was  by  the  means 
of  such  bloodthirsty  ruffians  as  these  that  Charles  proposed  to  conquer 
England,  as  if  it  had  been  an  enemy's  country,  and  inflict  on  his  people 
all  the  horrors  of  an  invasion  because  he  differed  with  his  Parliament 
upon  certain  questions  of  prerogative  and  taxation.  So  much  for  the 
"  benignity  "  of  the  King's  intentions.  It  is  well  to  remember  the 
fearful  sufferings  with  which  England  was  threatened,  and  which  the 
Commons  were  taking  up  arms  to  avert. 

On  the  discovery  of  the  plot,  Charles,  who  really  does  not  seem 
to  have  understood  the  difference  between  truth  and  falsehood,  did 
not  scruple  to  go  to  the  utmost  limits  of  false  assertion :  he  wrote  to 
Ormond  that  "  on  the  faith  of  a  Christian," — his  favourite  phrase 
when  he  was  about  to  do  something  peculiarly  faithless, — "  I  never 
intended  Glamorgan  to  act  as  he  had  done,  or  thought  of  superseding 
you." 

No  wonder  that  the  did  Lord  Worcester,  hearing  how  his  son  had 
been  treated,  observed  to  an  envoy  sent  to  him  by  Charles,  February, 
1646,  "  It  was  the  grief  of  his  heart  that  the  king  was  wavering  and 
fickle.  Was  it  not  enough  to  suffer  his  son  to  be  unjustly  imprisoned 
by  the  Marquis  of  Ormond  for  what  he  had  his  Majesty's  authority 
lor,  but  that  the  King  must  in  print  protest  against  his  proceedings 
and  his  own  allowance,  and  not  yet  recall  it  ?  "  It  must  have  made 
it  even  more  galling  to  the  poor  father  that  Charles  had  written  to 
him  shortly  before,  saying,  "  I  will  show  my  tender  care  for  your  son," 
and  once  more  proposing  the  marriage  of  the  Marquis's  grandson, 
Plantagenet  Herbert,  with  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  although  he  desired 
that  the  project  should  be  kept  secret. 

In  a  few  months  Glamorgan  was  released  from  prison,  and  the  King 
privately  created  Duke  of  Somerset  and  Beaufort  the  very  man  whom 
he  continued  to  accuse  publicly  of  treasonable  acts. 

Again,  writing  to  the  Queen,  who  was  in  France  at  the  time, 
Charles  I.  contrived  to  give  himself  the  lie  a  fourth  time.  She  evi- 
dently had  been  reproaching  him  with  the  folly  of  throwing  up  the 
negotiations  with  the  Irish  Catholics,  which  she  considered  his  best 
card*  He  replies, — ' *  Lord  Glamorgan's  business  hath  made  thee  appre- 
hend that  I  have  disavowed  my  hand.  I  assure  thee  I  am  very  free 
from  that,  for  all  men  take  it  for  granted  that  he  neither  counterfeited 
my  hand,  nor  that  I  have  blamed  him,"  &c,  &c.f — i.e.,  ho  declares  with 
satisfaction  that  no  man  believed  the  King's  solemn  declaration  of  the 
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fact  to  Parliament.  Yet  poor  Glamorgan,  true  to  the  last  to  what  he 
fancied  his  duty,  offered,  as  soon  as  he  came  out  of  prison,  to  collect 
10,000  troops  and  relieve  Chester ;  "  for  he  is  sure  the  King  hath 
done  this  unwillingly,  through  the  violent  impulse  of  others." 

Shortly  after,  however,  both  his  own  affairs  and  those  of  the  King 
became  desperate.  Eaglan  Castle,  which  had  been  besieged  by 
Fairfax  for  ten  weeks,  was  obliged  to  surrender,  the  garrison  marching 
out  "  with  all  the  honours  of  war,  colours  flying,  matches  lighted  at 
both  ends,*  bullets  in  their  mouths,  trumpets  sounding,"  the  old 
Marquis  heading  the  procession  "  with  a  proud  jest  on  his  lips,"  bat 
broken-hearted  and  ruined ;  for  he  had  "  spent  £50,000  on  fortifying 
his  castle  for  the  King,  besides  other  moneys  lent."  In  defiance  of  the 
terms  of  the  capitulation,  he  was  committed  a  prisoner  to  Black  Bod 
at  Chelsea,  and  died  of  his  hardships  and  anxieties  within  four 
months.  His  daughter-in-law,  who  had  stood  the  siege  with  him, 
received  a  pass,  "  with  thirty  menial  servants,"  to  join  her  husband, 
now  Lord  Worcester,  in  Ireland,  and  the  King's  cause  being  now  past 
hope,  his  lordship  retired  into  France  with  his  wife,  where  he  lived 
until  1660.  But  little  record  has  been  found  of  their  life  there,  but  as 
the  date  of  the  "  Century  of  Inventions"  is  1655,  he  must  have  been 
constantly  occupied  during  this  period  with  his  mechanical  projects, 
and  with  the  publication  of  his  book.  He  seems  to  have  returned 
secretly  more  than  once  to  London  on  business  during  the  Protec- 
torate, and  on  one  occasion  was  discovered  and  imprisoned  in  the 
Tower  for  some  weeks. 

After  the  Restoration,  the  remains  of  his  property  was  restored  to 
him  ;  but  he  came  into  possession  of  little  but  debts.  His  greatest 
distress  apparently,  however,  was  that  his  poverty  prevented  him 
from  completing  his  "  water-compelling  engine,"  which  contained, 
says  Mr.  Dircks,  himself  an  engineer,  the  true  principle  of  the  steam 
engine,  only  reinvented  by  Watt  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  later.  To 
perfect  this  he  required  money,  and  he  applied  to  Charles  II.  in 
vain,  time  after  time,  for  some  small  return  of  the  enormous  sums 
spent  in  the  late  King's  service. 

One  of  these  records,  both  of  the  moneys  spent  and  the  confidence 
reposed  in  him  by  Charles  I.,  begins  thus  : — 

"  Your  Majesty  may  well  wonder  at  the  powers  entrusted  to 
mo.  I  had  power  to  levy  taxes,  to  erect  a  mint,  and  to  dispo^  of 
his  Ma^'v  revenues.  I  did  not  stick  to  have  it  enrolled,  I  received 
Hiindiy  promises  of  extraordinary  reward  and  satisfaction,  as  well 
under  the  Ureal  Seal  of  England,  as  likewise  under  his  own  lutibd* 
writing,  set  duvvn  in  the  most  irraeiuus  and  ample  and  kind  mourner-" 

Ho  t lie u  goes  on  to  enumerate  the  items  of  monsy  lent :  "  It  wu  X 
furnished  bl*t  MaJ  with  money  to  go  to  York,  and  carried  him  mowirj 

*  Xf.,  a  fikcQ  of  tarred  rope  used  to  fire  the  clumpy  matchlock,  which  *■ 
inpporled  on  ti  rest- 
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to  raise  his  standard  there.  It  was  I  raised  most  of  the  men  at 
Edgehill  fight,"  &c,  &c.  "  25,000  men,  first  and  last,  by  me  raised, 
they  were  my  men,  weekly  paid,  without  taking  a  farthing  contribu- 
tion, because  the  country  tottered.  I  was  born  to  £35,000  land  of 
inheritance  (per  year)  and  £200,000  in  cash  left  me  by  my  grand- 
father, which,  for  so  good  a  cause  as  I  have  lost  it,  I  joyfully  renounce. 

I  have  now  not  £2,500,  and  that  clogged  with  £20,000 

crying  debts  "  incurred  for  the  King  ;  "  that  keeps  me  not  only  from 
a  competent  maintenance,  but  even  from  sleep.  I  as  good  as  want 
bread." 

In  a  second  petition,  addressed  to  the  House  of  Lords,  he  says : — 
"  These  sums  added  together  make  good  that  I  have  spent  and  lent 
for  my  King  and  country,  nearer  £918,000.  My  Lords,  being  con- 
scious of  this  and  many  things  forgotten  by  me  to  set  down,  it  hath 
almost  stupified  me  to  have  been  so  laid  by  as  not  to  have  had  any 
promise  made  good  to  me ;  for  which  I  had  his  Majty'"  royal  word, 
hand,  and  even  the  Great  Seal  of  England."  It  having  been  "  left  to 
Charles's  pleasure  whether  this  petition  should  be  presented  or  not," 
the  King  seems  to  have  kept  it  back.  He  had  other  objects  for  his 
money,  and  more  important  interests  on  hand ;  and  not  only  could 
Lord  Worcester  get  back  nothing  whatever  in  the  shape  of  money, 
bat  the  Dukedom  of  Somerset,  given  him  by  Charles  I.  as  a  small 
acknowledgment  of  his  services,  to  which  he  seems  for  that  reason  to 
have  clung,  was  refused  both  by  the  Peers  and  the  King  as  "  preju- 
dicial to  their  rights." 

The  short  remainder  of  Worcester's  life  seems  to  have  been  chiefly 
spent,  in  spite  of  his  difficulties  of  all  kinds,  in  trying  to  perfect  his 
numerous  inventions.  As  early  as  1654,  he  had  bought  lands  at 
"Foxehall," — Vauxhall, — where,  in  one  of  his  petitions,  he  mentions 
having  "  spent  £9,000  in  buildings  and  improvements,  and  £50,000 
in  trying  experiments  and  conclusions  of  art  in  that  operatory." 
"  The  princely  expenditure  of  this  great  scientific  experimentalist  had 
never  been  dreamt  of  before  for  such  objects." 

He  obtained  a  patent  from  Parliament  for  his  engine,  one-tenth  of 
the  profits  to  be  reserved  to  the  King,  a  lien  which  he  afterwards 
Waght  back  from  Charlua  II .  by  resigning  a  warrant  of  Charles  I.  to 
Upvalue  of  £40,000,  He  calls  his  engine  (la  fire- water- work,  a  semi- 
amaipotent  engine,  a  stupendous  water-work ;"  but  so  little  was  the 
importance  of  his  discovery  appreciated,  that  neither  Evelyn  nor 
Pepys  make  the  smallest  allusion  to  it ;  the  only  description  of  it, — 
except  his  own, — is  by  a  man  who  went,  as  ho  says,  "  to  make  mirth 
of  iiri  absurdity;"  and  the  only  hearty  recognition  of  its  value  seems 

havG  be<m  given  by  Cosmo  tie  Medici,  Duke  of  Florence,  who  was 
travelling  m  England  in  1669,  after  Lord  Worcester's  death. 

A,  touching  u  ejaeulatory  and  extemporary  thanksgiving  prayer" 
ntid  among  his  papers,  '*  When  first  with  his  corporall  eyes  ho 
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did  see  finished  a  perfect  tryall  of  bis  water-commanding  engine,  delight* 
full  and  usefull  to  whomsoever  hath  in  recomendation  eyther  knowledge, 
profit,  or  pleasure  ;" — "  Suffer  me  not  to  be  puff'd  up,  O  Lord,  by  the 
knowing  of  it  and  many  more  rare  and  unheard-of,  yea,  unparalelled 
Tryalls  and  Experiments ;  but  humble  my  haughty  heart  by  the  true 
knowledge  of  myne  own  ignorant,  weak,  and  unworthy  nature,  proane 
to  euili."  He  prays  for  "a  concurring  grace  unanimously  and  cou- 
rageously to  serue  my  King  and  countrey,  to  disabuse,  rectifie,  and 
convert  my  undeserved  yet  wilfully  incredulous  enemyes,  to  reim- 
burse thankfully  my  creditors,  to  remunerate  my  benefactors,  to 
reinhearten  my  distressed  family,  and,  with  complaisance,  to  gratifie 
my  suffering  and  confiding  friends,  and  to  be  voyde  of  vanitie  or 
selfe  ends,  directed  to  Thy  honour  and  glory  everlastingly." 

His  wonderfully  fertile  invention  seems  to  have  gone  on  to  the  last, 
devising  improvements  in  firearms,  coaches,  machines  for  flying, 
clocks,  &c.,  im  order  to  supersede  the  clumsy  contrivances  of  the  day; 
but  no  one  paid  any  heed  either  to  him  or  them.  Raglan  Castle, 
which  had  been  confiscated  by  Cromwell,  was  in  ruins,  the  woods 
cut  down,  and  the  estate  in  such  a  condition  that  "  it  was  mora 
expense  than  revenue/'  so  that  his  affairs  had  become  involved  "  past 
his  skill  to  arrange." 

In  1666,  while  the  plague  was  raging,  he  writes,  "  of  the  melan- 
choly that  has  seized  me  ;  my  sole  desire  being  now  to  pay  my  debts 
and  possess  a  competency  to  live  according  to  my  birth  and  quality." 
The  ingratitude  of  the  King  in  thus  leaving  him  helpless  seems  to 
have  gone  to  his  heart ;  and  at  length,  in  the  following  year,  worn 
out  with  anxiety  and  poverty,  disappointed  and  disheartened,  this 
unlucky  man  of  genius,  born  before  his  time,  died  prematurely  old, 
and  with  him  passed  away  all  chance  of  the  greatest  mechanical 
discovery  of  our  times,  which  remained  unperfected  for  another 
150  years. 

The  "  hour"  is  as  necessary  as  the  man  to  obtain  success  ;  if  the 
best  seed  fall  upon  stony  ground,  it  must  wither  away  ;  if  the  inventor 
is  too  far  ahead  of  his  age,  the  "  ignorantia  crassa,  "  of  which  poor 
Worcester  complains  so  bitterly,  the  strength  of  stnptdity,  again* 
which,  as  Schiller  says,  "gods  and  men  fight  in  vain,"  is  mora 
powerful  even  than  the  steam-engine.  "Magna  est  stoliditaa,  et 
praevalebit," — this,  and  "put  not  your  faith  in  princes,' *  were  hi* 
funeral  dirge. 
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i. 

I  sat  by  the  open  window, 

And  watched  the  lights  on  the  stream, 
Flickering,  floating,  fleeting, 

Like  fancies  in  a  dream, 
And  heard  Big  Ben  from  his  belfry 

Lift  np  his  voice  sublime, 
And  peal  o'er  the  mighty  city 

His  sorrowful  midnight  chime. 

n. 

And  I  thought  as  the  tones  were  carried 

On  the  wild  wind-currents  down 
Over  the  sleeping,  waking,  weeping, 

Revelling,  murderous  town, 
That  Ben  to  my  ear  confided 

The  meaning  of  his  song, 
With  all  its  pity,  all  its  warning, 

And  all  its  hate  of  wrong. 

in. 
Perchance  none  listened  but  I, 

As  he  spoke  to  the  thoughtless  crowd, 
Telling  it  things  to  exalt  the  lowly, 

And  lower  the  pride  of  the  proud : 
Telling  it  things  of  Life  and  Death, 

With  a  boom  that  seemed  to  pray, 
And  mingle  n  curse  with  a  bene  diction, 

In  its  dirge  for  the  dying  day. 

IT. 

*  Oxe  ! " — and  the  sound  rang  loud  and  rlenr, — 

11  May  heaven  her  sin  forgive  her ! 
*■  She  hath  gone  t "  he  saitb,  **  gone  to  her  death 

11  In  the  hush  of  the  rolling  river. 
**flhfi  hath  fled  from  hunger,  and  seam,  and  ebiuue, 

*•  And  the  town's  polluting  touch  ; 
"And  though  she  hath  sinned,  look  kindly  on  Lor. 

**  Hath  nho  not  s?nff  .'red  much  ?  '* 
p  2 
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"  Two !  Three  !  and  Four  ! "    "  Ay,  more  and  more, 

"  They  sink  into  graves,  forlorn ! 
"  The  starving  wretches  who  camber  the  earth 

"  And  weep  that  they  were  born. 
"  Some  by  razor,  and  some  by  rope, — 

"  By  swift  or  by  slow  decay ; 
"  And  all  go  down  to  the  pitying  dost  ;— 

"  Out  of  the  world, — and  the  way  I " 


VI. 

"  Boom  Five  and  Six  !  "     "  Let  the  wicked  rejoice, 

"  And  worship  their  guilty  gold ! 
"  Let  the  bright  eyes  glow  !  let  the  wine  cups  flow ! 

"  Let  the  mirth  be  uncontrolled  ! 
"  To-day's  their  own.     Let  them  alone ! 

"The  crime  and  the  doom  are  one, — 
"  And  all  comes  right  in  the  pale  moonlight, 

"  If  not  in  the  glare  of  the  sun." 


vn. 

"  Ring  Seven  and  Eight  !  "     "  Oh !  sons  of  Fate, 

"  That  wither,  and  pine,  and  die, 
"  Because  Good  Fortune  knows  you  not, 

"  Or  scorns  as  she  passes  by  ; — 
"  Give  scorn  for  scorn !     The  mind's  the  man. 

"  The  soul,  not  the  flesh,  is  first. 
"  And  self-respect  is  a  kingly  crown, 

"  When  Fortune  does  her  worst." 


VIII. 

*'  King  Nike  and  Ten  1  "     <(  Oh !  women  and  men 

"That  grovel,  and  creep*  and  crawl, 
**  Drinking  and  feeding,  wedding  and  breeding, 

-  Think  well  if  this  be  all  I 
"  Think  of  thu  heritage  of  the  soul, 

11  Nor  quench  in  low  desire, 
"The  light  of  your  higher  nature 

**  And  the  spark  of  a  buavunly  ftm.* 
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DC. 

"  King  oat  Eleven  I  to  Earth  and  Heaven  ! ' 

"  Hear  it,  ye  brave  and  true  ; 
"  Be  brave,  and  true,  and  good  to  the  end, 

"  Whatever  the  world  may  do. 
"  The  tears  you  shed  shall  be  healing  balm, 

"  Your  wounds  shall  make  you  strong, 
"  And  the  plaint  of  your  lamentation 

"  Grow  into  heavenly  song  1 " 


x. 

"  Sound  forth,  oh  solemn  Midnight  ! " 

"  Sleep,  overwearied  brain  ! 
"  Sleep  Innocence !  sleep  Madness  ! 

"  Sleep  Misery  and  Pain ! 
"  In  God's  great  loving  kindness, 

"  So  broad,  so  high,  so  deep  ! 
u  Nothing's  more  welcome,  nothing's  more  lovely, 

"  Nothing  so  good  as  sleep  I  " 


XI. 

Oh  I  mournful  Ben,  in  thy  belfry  lone 

Toning  the  Psalm  of  Life, 
Of  the  good  and  the  bad, — -the  merry, — the  sad, — 

And  the  peace  that  follows  strifu* 
Thy  voice  is  a  Yoice  in  deserts, 

On  the  shores  of  the  gloumy  river  ; — 
Tune  speaks  in  vain  to  the  busy  world 

for  ever  and  for  ever  I 


PABINI;    AND  MILAN  IN  THE  LATTER  HALF  OF 
THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY. 


There  are  no  full- stops  in  history.  Short  of  going  back  to  Adam,  it 
is  difficult  to  find  a  proper  point  for  beginning  an  historical  account 
of  any  portion  of  the  annals  of  mankind.  Now  the  geologists  and 
Mr.  Darwin  have  spoilt  Adam  as  a  beginning,  and  the  utmost  we  can 
do  is  to  find  a  semi-colon,  and  start  from  that. 

Charles  Y.  is  a  great  semi-colon  in  European  history.  He  is  like 
the  "  rond-point "  in  a  forest,  from  which  many  divergent  paths 
through  the  wood  radiate.  Working  up-stream,  as  one  does,  when 
seeking  something  like  a  period  in  the  world's  story  from  whence  to 
begin,  many  of  the  paths  lead  up  to  him.  He  is  a  great  epoch, — an 
"  epochal  man," — a  new  phrase,  I  think,  and  quite  after  the  fashion 
of  the  day, — an  epochal  man,  in  European  story,  and  more  so  still 
in  the  history  of  Italy.  It  was  in  his  time  that  Italy  began  to  be  a 
"  geographical  expression."  If  many  paths  lead  up  to  him  as  a 
common  point  of  departure,  more  still,  coming  down  from  the  older 
time,  in  Italy,  at  least,  end  in  him.  Unless,  perhaps,  by  going  up  to 
little  San  Marino,  and  travelling  carefully  along  the  narrow  path  of 
its  republican  story,  it  is  impossible  to  get  past  Charles  Y.  anyhow 
without  coming  directly  upon  him.  He  represented  manifest  destiny 
in  many  places. 

He  did  so  very  palpably  and  unpleasantly  to  the  Milanese,  and 
their  effete  duke,  the  sixth  and  last  of  the  once  powerful  race  of 
Sforza.  Of  the  twelve  Visconti  dukes  who  preceded  the  Sforza 
dynasty,  eight  had  died  by  violent  deaths.  Of  the  six  Sforza 
sovereigns,  the  first  and  the  last  only  died  in  the  due  course  of 
nature.  Charles  Y.,  busily  engaged  in  his  character  of  epochal  man, 
in  settling  the  affairs  of  Italy  at  the  great  congress  of  Bologna  at  the 
end  of  the  year  1529,  would  not  in  all  probability  have  suffered  this 
poor  puppet  duke  to  succeed  to  the  sovereignty  of  Milan,  had  it  not 
been  that  Francis  I.  of  France  laid  claim  to  the  Duchy,  and  was 
ever  on  the  look  out  for  an  opportunity  of  asserting  and  enforcing 
his  claim.  As  it  was,  it  was  convenient  for  Charles  to  have  the 
legality  of  the  real  hereditary  title  of  Francis  n.t  the  last  ftf  tko 
Sforza  race,  on  his  side;  and  he  contented  himself  with  reigning  ft 
Miku  in  the  person  of  a  pup  pot  sovereign,  instead  of  adding  Itili* 
nominally  to  the  long  1)  at  of  states  which  called  him  their  mau&rtfe. 
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He  therefore  gave  his  niece  Cristina,  the  daughter  of  Christian  II. 
of  Denmark,  and  of  Charles's  sister,  Elizabeth  of  Austria,  to  Francis 
in  marriage.  The  marriage  took  place  in  the  spring  of  1534.  The 
bride  was  fifteen,  and  the  bridegroom  forty- two  years  of  age.  Milan 
rejoiced  mnch  on  the  occasion,  for  it  was  hoped  that  now,  at  last, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  epochal  man,  an  era  of  peace  was  about 
to  set  in.  And  the  city  and  its  territory,  which  nature  has  made 
probably  the  richest  in  the  world,  acre  for  acre,  strove  to  give  the 
young  princess  as  magnificent  a  reception  as  the  extreme  poverty  to 
which  it  had  been  reduced  would  allow.  The  poor  city  could  not 
do  as  it  had  been  used  to  do  on  such  occasions  in  its  better  day,  for 
the  depopulation  was  such,  that,  as  a  contemporary  chronicler  relates, 
"the  quantity  of  wolves  that  over-ran  the  country  was  a  terrible 
thing,  and  they  did  so  much  evil  in  killing  women  and  children,  that 
people  were  afraid  to  stir,  unless  three  or  four  men  together.  And  it 
was  no  wonder,  for  even  the  towns  were  emptied  of  their  inhabitants." 
And  another  writer  tells  us  that  "  the  voracious  wolves  came  even 
into  the  streets  of  the  city, — truly  a  most  piteous  thing  1  for  these 
beasts  had  by  reason  of  the  wars  and  pestilence  become  so  accustomed 
to  human  flesh,  that  they  would  make  all  sorts  of  audacious  efforts 
to  procure  it,  even  to  the  attacking  armed  men,  and  the  seizing  of 
children  from  their  cradles  and  from  the  arms  of  their  mothers."  The 
ambassadors  sent  by  our  Henry  VIII.  to  the  congress  of  Bologna, 
speak  also  in  their  letters  of  the  dreadful  state  of  the  country  through 
which  they  passed,  describing  abandoned  villages,  where  no  living 
soul,  save,  perhaps,  some  starving  women  or  children,  were  to  be 
seen,  and  abundant  vintages  rotting  on  the  vines  for  want  of  hands 
to  gather  them. 

The  impoverished  city  could  not  do  much,  therefore,  to  show  its 
rejoicing  at  the  coming  of  the  young  northern  princess,  who  was  to 
be  the  pledge  of  peace  and  better  days  to  come.  Nor  could  the 
unhappy  duke  do  much,  being  from  long  ill  health  "  scarcely  able  to 
stand  on  his  feet  by  the  aid  of  a  crutch,  when  he  went  to  meet  his 
bride ; "  and  a  little  more  than  a  year  later,  on  the  1st  November, 
1555,  he  died T— and  left  in  a  worse  position  than  ever  the  thorny 
question  as  to  who  was  to  be  thu  ruler  of  the  much -cove  tod  Duchy* 
Jiaw  intrigues,  new  quarrels,  now  wars,  unci,  above  all,  new  taxes, 
wore  the  result.  Charles  V.,  however,  had  that  in  his  favour  which 
la*  been  said  to  be  equal  to  nine  points  of  the  law,— namely,  possession. 
Francis  II* »  daring  the  short  time  that  his  miserable  rule  lasted,  had 
teftn  under  the  tutelage  of  Antonio  de  Leyva,  an  imperial  general ; 
and  it  was  quite  a  matter  of  course  that,  on  the  duke's  death,  the 
rtBvertiign  power  was  taken  possession  of  on  behalf  of  the  emperor. 
Then  caine  various  schemes  for  reconciling  the  pretensions  of  Charles  V* 
and  Francis  I.  A  daughter  or  a  niece  of  the  former  was  to  be  married 
*»  a  son  u£  the  latter,     Charles  insisted  that  it  should  be  the  third 
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son  of  Francis,  for  fear  that  Milan  might  become  united  to  France, 
in  the  case  of  tho  death  of  the  Crown  prince, — which  did,  in  fact, 
happen  shortly  afterwards  in  1536.  Francis  insisted  that  his  second 
son  should  be  preferred. 

The  venerable  old  Farnese  Pope,  Paul  III.,  did  his  duty  towards 
Christendom  by  striving  to  make  peace  between  the  two  great  rivals ; 
and  tried  hard  to  make  that  duty  coincide  with  what  he  owed  to  his 
own  family,  by  imploring  the  Emperor,  when  he  got  a  chance  of  ear- 
wigging  him  on  the  subject,  at  a  conference  held  in  June,  1543,  to  settle 
the  matter  by  conferring  the  Duchy  of  Milan  on  his  own  nephew, 
Pier  Luigi  Farnese!  There  was  no  form  of  entreaty  to  which 
the  venerable  pontiff  did  not  have  recourse.  He  promised  immense 
sums  of  money,  to  be  wrung  out  of  the  already  starving  Milanese. 
But  Milan  was  too  valuable  a  gem  to  be  so  parted  with ;  and  the 
pious  old  Pope' s  prayers  were  vain.  And  evil  as  the  destiny  of  Milan 
was,  it  was  well  for  it  to  escape  the  Pope's  nephew.  For  of  all  the 
atrocious  scoundrels  in  high  places  who  disgraced  that  evil  time,  Pier 
Luigi  Farnese  was,  perhaps,  the  most  deeply  and  utterly  infamous. 

At  last  it  was  decided  that  the  Emperor  should  give  his  daughter 
Donna  Maria  to  Charles,  Duke  of  Orleans,  with  the  Duchy  of  Milan 
for  her  dower.  And  there  were  great  rejoicings  over  this  prospect  of 
a  settlement  and  of  peace  at  last,  when  just  a  few  days  before  that 
fixed  for  the  marriage,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  died.  And  thus  the  whole 
question  as  to  who  should  have  Milan  became  once  again  an  open  one. 
Francis  I.,  however,  much  crushed  by  the  death  of  his  son,  pressed 
at  that  time  by  the  English  arms,  and  growing  old  before  his  time, 
and  suffering  much  from  disease,  was  disposed  for  peace  with  the 
Emperor.  And  on  tho  5th  of  July,  1546,  Charles  finally  invested  his 
own  son,  Don  Filippo,  with  the  Duchy. 

And  thus  Milan  became  Spanish,  which,  with  reference  to  the 
subject  of  this  paper,  is  the  point  we  had  to  arrive  at.  In  1713  the 
partition  of  the  enormous  Spanish  monarchy  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht 
assigned  Milan  to  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  and  the  province  thus,  after 
one  hundred  and  sixty- seven  years  of  Spanish  rule,  became  Austrian. 
Austrian  therefore  it  was  and  ruled  by  governors  sent  from  Vienna 
during  the  whole  of  the  period  of  the  life  of  Parini,  and  during  that 
latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  which  we  have  purposed  attempt- 
ing to  illustrate.  But  it  was  absolutely  necessary  to  the  purpose  is 
hand  to  show  how  and  when  Milan  became  Spanish.  For  minngrt, 
customs,  modes  of  social  life  and  of  thought  became  Spanish  in  \ 
hardy,  and  especially  in  Mi!ant  to  a  very  much  greater  degree 
they  ever  became  German,  Tho  traces  and  effects  of  the  Spanish 
rule  were  \ory  marked  during  tho  greater  portion  of  the  A  a*,  trine 
domination ;  whereas  the  German  rule  has  left  little  or  no  appreci- 
able remits  oa  tho  (social  habits,  and  certainly  none  at  nU  on  the 
modes  of  thought  of  the  Milan  which  forms  an  integral  portion  of 
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the  Italian  monarchy.  If  no  cause  for  this  could  be  assigned  besides 
the  greater  affinity  of  the  Italian  character  for  Spanish  than  for 
German  ways  and  likings  and  thinking,  the  fact  would  tell  very  dis- 
agreeably against  the  Italian,  or  at  all  events  against  the  Lombard 
character.  For  it  would  unquestionably  indicate  a  greater  receptivity 
for  the  lower  and  an  inferior  degree  of  receptivity  for  the  influences 
of  the  higher  and  better  forms  of  social  life  and  civilisation.  But 
I  do  not  think  that  this  is  the  case.  Other  causes  for  the  marked 
difference  may  probably  be  found.  The  national  life  was  very  feeble 
at  the  time  when  the  Spanish  domination  commenced.  It  was 
strong  during  all  the  latter  part  of  the  German  rule, — during  that 
part  of  it  when  German  civilisation  might  have  been  expected,  after 
having  succeeded  in  substituting  itself  for  that  of  Spain,  to  take 
possession  of  the  national  mind.  When  Milan  first  became  a  portion 
of  the  Spanish  dominions,  no  man  called  himself,  or  wished  to  be 
called,  an  Italian.  To  the  inhabitants  of  the  peninsula,  as  much  as 
to  the  rest  of  Europe,  Italy  was  in  those  days  truly  but  a  geographical 
phrase.  The  celebrated  "mot"  of  Metternich  was  not  so  much  a 
falsehood  as  an  anachronism.  A  few  years  earlier  it  would  have  been 
true.  An  inhabitant  of  Milan,  at  the  time  when  Spain  became  the 
mistress  of  the  Duchy,  called  himself  a  Milanese.  For  many  centuries 
it  had  been  his  pride  and  his  glory  so  to  call  himself,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  those  who  called  themselves  Venetians,  Florentines,  Romans, 
or  Neapolitans.  But  at  the  time  when  the  last  Sforza  died,  and  left 
no  heir,  there  was,  Heaven  knows,  little  enough  to  lead  any  Milanese 
to  rejoice  in,  or  to  be  proud  of,  the  title.  For  Spain  to  superimpose 
her  manners  and  social  life  on  the  ruined  and  all  but  dead  city  of 
Milan  and  its  impoverished  district,  turned  literally  into  a  howling 
'wilderness,  was  one  thing ;  for  Austria  to  succeed  in  setting  its  mark  on 
aocicty  with  the  rising  and  mantling  blood  of  young  Italy  in  its 
f,  was  a  very  different  matter.  In  the  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  then,  Milan  was  still  in  many  respects,  and  to  a  large  degree, 
:>h.  During  nearly  the  whole  of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
tealiry  it  was,  and  is  from  day  to  day  still  becoming  more  and  more 
entirely  Italian,     It  is  with  the  first  of  these  periods  that  we  have 

Ptxini  was  born  in  1729,  at  a  village  on  the  shore  of  tho  lake  of 
Pnttiaiko,  called  Bosivio*  A  reader  curious  in  topography  may  find 
4*  lake,  if  not  the  village,  in  the  map,  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  between 
Cmiio  and  Lecco,  some  twenty  miles  or  so  to  the  north  of  Milan. 
Puuzi'g  father  was  a  landowner  there,  but  on  a  very  small  scale,  being 
■wiicr  of  but  one  small  farm.  Tho  marked  aptitude  of  the  little 
tiiiurtppe  for  literary  culture,  which  made  itself  manifest  at  a  very 
**rly  period,  decided  the  father  to  go  and  live  in  Milan  for  the 
**k«  fef  bis  son's  education.  And  it  would  seem  that  tho  f*  modus 
atfri  non  JUi  magnus ,J  was  sold  for  the  purpose,     For,  in  times  of 
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subsequent  hand-to-hand  struggles  with  poverty,  we  hear  no  mention 
of  any  such  resouroe  between  Parini  and  his  widowed  mother  and 
absolute  want. 

In  a  rhyming  letter,  written  to  a  certain  Canon  Agudio,  the  object 
of  which  was  to  obtain  a  loan  of  ten  zecliins,  Pdrini,  who  was  by  that 
time  in  orders,  thus  makes  his  supplication  ; — 

"  As  for  the  luck  of  a  mass  to  say, 
God  knows  when  one  may  come  my  way  I 
And  of  friends  to  help  I  know  not  one 
To  put  oat  a  hand  to  me  tinder  the  sun. 
My  mother,  poor  mother !  has  none  but  I 
To  stand  between  her  and  misery ; 
And  unless  from  you,  you  let  me  borrow, 
I  have  not  a  crust  to  give  her  to-morrow." 

*  The  little  farm  must  have  been  sold  and  eaten  by  that  time,  and  its 
former  owner  at  rest.  Whether  Canon  Agudio  accorded  the  loan 
asked  or  not,  or  whether  the  poor  mother  of  the  young  priest  lived 
through  those  days  of  struggle  to  see  her  son  famous,  we  do  not  know. 
That  the  young  Parini  had  become  a  priest  without  a  benefice,  or 
any  hope  of  bread  from  his  profession,  save  from  the  saying  of 
a  chance  mass  now  and  then,  is  seen  from  the  above  extract.  It  was 
a  matter  of  course  that  a  young  man  of  a  studious  and  literary  turn, 
who  was  unprovided  with  the  means  of  living,  should  become  a 
churchman.  And  certainly  it  does  not  appear  that  Parini  had  any 
other  motive  in  taking  orders  save  that  of  running  in  the  ordinary  ruts 
into  which  his  wheels  most  easily  slipped.  At  a  later  period  he  was 
accused  of  "  Atheism ; "  and,  although  this  widely  and  recklessly 
scattered  accusation  was  certainly  as  untrue  in  his  case,  as  it  is  in 
most  others, — inasmuch  as  we  have  his  very  emphatic  declaration 
to  the  contrary,  voluntarily  uttered  towards  the  end  of  his  life,  when 
a  contrary  profession  would  have  involved  no  worldly  injury  to  him, — 
it  is  probable  that  he  might  justly  have  been  accused  of  being  devoid 
of  any  form  of  orthodox  ecclesiastical  belief.  In  his  day  and  place, 
however,  there  was  nothing  either  strange  or  held  to  be  discreditable 
in  this. 

His  preparation  for  his  profession  was  made  in  the  schools  of  the 
Barnabite  Fathers,  where  his  studies  were,  as  Eeina,  one  of  his  bio- 
graphers, says,  "not  favourable,  as  must  needs  have  been  the  case 
from  the  complexion  of  the  times."  That  he  himself  had  no  pleasing 
memories  of  these  early  days  may  be  gathered  from  a  phrase  in  the 
first  part  of  his  great  poem,  "  II  Giorno,"  in  which  he  speaks  of  the 
"lachrymose  precincts,  where  the  humane  arts  and  sciences,  changed 
into  monstrous  forms  and  horrid  semblances,  make  the  capacious 
vaults  echo  with  youthful  cries  !  " 

In  his  twenty-third  year  he  published  a  volume  of  poems,  printed 
at  Lugano,  with  the  date  of  London,  and  under  the  pseudonym  of 
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Kpano  Emilio.     There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  reason  for  thinking 
that  there  was  anything  of  much  merit  in  this  youthful  attempt,  but  it 
was  well  received  by  his  contemporaries,  and  brought  him  into  notice. 
And  he  shortly  obtained  employment  as  tutor  in  sundry  noble  families, 
specially  those  of  Borromeo  and  Serbelloni.     That  he  resorted,  also, 
in  the  struggle  to  win  bread  for  his  mother  and  himself,  to  other  pre- 
carious means,  of  a  nature  which  recalls  the  Grub-street  traditions  of 
the  worst  times,  is  evident  from  the  indiscreet  zeal  of  some  of  those 
editors,  who  make  a  point  of  sweeping  up  baskets  full  of  fragments, 
that  nothing  may  be   lost,   and  who  have  published  among  tho 
"works  "  of  Parini  a  vast  number  of  madrigals,  sonnets,  and  stanzas 
of  his  found  on  fans,  fire-screens,  and  such  like  available  means  of 
communication  between  the  poetasters  and  petite-maitresse  patrons  of 
the  period.     The  existence  of  "  works,"  however,  in  such  situations 
is  evidence  that  there  had  begun  to  be  such  means  of  communication 
between  Parini   and   the  beau-monde   of  Milan.     And,   both  as  a 
teacher  of  aristocratic   youth,  and  as  a  poet  of  the  "  salons,"  the 
young  abate  seems  to  have  been  highly  acceptable  to  the  society  of 
the  pleasure-loving  city. 

His  personal  appearance,  we  are  told,  was  favourable  to  success  of 
this  sort.     "  His  tall  figure,"  says  Beina,  "  his  handsome  and  spacious 
forehead,  exceedingly  vivacious  large  black  eyes,  a  nose  tending  to 
the  aquiline,  open,  frank,  and  noble  features,  well-cut  and  strongly 
marked,  a  hand  which  had  a  mastery  over  all  noble  and  graceful 
action,  a  voice  powerful,  sonorous,  and  flexible,  an  energetic  and 
forcible  style  of  elocution,  and  a  certain  austerity  of  aspect  frequently 
softened  by  a  gracious  smile,  indicated  in  him  a  man  of  markedly 
elevated  mind,  and  drew  towards  him  a  singular  reverence."     It  is 
remarkable  that  his  biographers  tell   us  of    the  special  grace  and 
dignity  of  his  walk  as  he  appeared  iu  the  streets  of  Milan,  and  at  the 
name  tunc  mention  the  fact  that  in  consequence  of  a  malady  which 
attacked  Me  muscular  system  when  he  was  twenty  years  old,  lie  was 
ever  afterwards  lanie.     In  later  years,  when  Leopold  II.  had  succeeded 
to  the  crown  of  the  Empire*  and  came  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  capital  of 
kalian  dominions,  it  is  recorded  that  tho  Emperor  was  so  struck 
he   noble  and  dignified   figure  of  an    elderly  man,  "majestically 
limping,'1  as  the  biographers  say,  in  the  streets  of  Milan,  that  he  asked 
who  ho  whs  ;  and  having  been  told  that  it  was  Parini ,  ordered  that 
thenceforward  a  carriage  should  be  provided  for  him  at  the  public 
apeuM*.     They  are  so  like  kings  in  children's  story  hooks,  these 
Smter&al  monarchy  I     But  the  regime  of  absurd  benevolence  was  a 
irie  ollftn  tempered  by  utter  inattention  to  their  commands.     And 
never  got  his   carriage,— -the   municipality  probably  being  of 
uim  that  if  the  Emperor  was  disposed  to  be  beneficent,  he  had 
;   pay  far  his  benefice uc as  himself,  than  leave  them  to  do  so. 
H*4  ha  ordered  the  poet  to  be  tied  up  and  whipped  for  the  pungency 
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of  his  satire,  there  is  not  the  least  donbt  that  the  imperial  commands 
would  have  been  scrupulously  obeyed. 

Parini  was  valued  and  liked  in  the  homes  and  families  of  his  noble 
pupil 8,  and  was  thus  introduced  to  the  wealthy  and  fashionable  world 
of  Milan.  It  was  always  "  de  mise  "  to  have  an  abate  hanging 
about  a  house  ;  and  an  abate,  who  had  a  noble  forehead  and  large 
brilliant  black  eyes,  and  who  could  write  madrigals  on  fans  and  fire- 
screens, was  a  catch  indeed.  And  thus  the  fashionable  world  of 
Milan  had  a  "  chiel  amang  them  takin'  notes/'  who  printed  the  result 
of  his  observations  in  a  manner  that  fell  into  the  midst  of  the  idle, 
pompous,  vain,  frivolous  world  around  him  like  a  bombshell. 

Before  this  fruit  of  his  life  in  the  great  world  was  mature,  however, 
he  had  already  attracted  the  favourable  notice  of  Firmian,  the  Austrian 
governor.  This  man  seems  to  have  merited  the  good  word  of  all  the 
contemporary  Italian  writers  who  have  left  any  memorials  of  that  day, 
— and  to  have  attained  such  a  result  he  must  needs  have  been  a  very 
good  governor  indeed.  It  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  deny  that  for  tho 
most  part,  and  before  rebellion  led  to  exceeding  severity  of  repres- 
sion, the  Lombards  were  better  governed  by  their  Austrian  rulers 
than  they  had  ever  before  been  governed  by  either  native  or  foreign 
masters.  But  for  the  fatal  accident  of  having  no  business  to  be  there 
at  all,  the  Austrian  rule  was  unquestionably  the  best  in  Italy  at  that 
period.     But  then  that  fatal  flaw  spoiled  all. 

The  Austrian  governors  succeeded  to  a  very  up-hill  task  in  tho 
government  of  a  country  that  had  been  for  many  generations  under 
the  rule  of  Spain.  But  they  seem  to  have  done  their  best,  according 
to  the  lights  of  the  time,  to  mend  matters  both  morally  and  materially ; 
and  this  governor  Firmian  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  best  of  the 
line  of  Austrian  rulers.  Ho  wished  to  befriend  and  assist  a  man  of 
merit  such  as  Parini  seemed  to  possess.  But  it  must  be  admitted 
that  there  was  something  specially  and  amusingly  Austrian  in  the 
means  he  hit  upon  of  helping  a  poor  poet.  He  appointed  him  editor 
of  the  official  Gazette.  Parini  set  himself  to  work  at  his  new  task, 
well  minded  to  do  what  in  him  lay  to  make  even  an  Austrian  pro- 
vincial official  Gazette  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century  tho 
means  of  doing  something  for  the  improvement  of  the  world  around 
him.  But  it  is  probable  that  the  printers  had  a  bad  time  of  it 
during  the  poet's  editorship.  It  is  recorded  that  on  one  occasion, 
when  at  the  last  moment  all  the  notes  and  extracts,  which  had  been 
prepared  for  the  forthcoming  number  of  the  journal,  were  not  to 
be  found,  Parini  met  the  emergency  by  coolly  inventing  and  print- 
ing as  the  most  recent  news  from  Home,  a  long  and  detailed  state- 
ment to  the  effect  that  the  reigning  Pope,  Clement  XTV., — no  other 
than  Voltaire's  correspondent  Ganganelli, — had  determined  that  tho 
practice  of  preparing  singers  for  the  soprani  parts  in  the  music  of  the 
Papal  chapel,  in  the  manner  which  for  so  many  years  afterwards  con- 
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tinned  to  disgrace  Rome  and  its  rulers,  should  be  forthwith  discon- 
tinued. The  interesting  news  was  forthwith  printed.  The  Gazette 
of  Leyden  copied  it.  From  that  then  widely-circulated  paper  tho 
tidings  were  spread  all  over  Europe.  Great  praise  was  everywhere 
bestowed  on  the  reforming  Pontiff.  Voltaire  wrote  him  a  lottcr  of 
congratulation  on  the  subject. 

We  do  not  hear  any  more  of  the  incident ;  but  it  is  probable  that 
worthy  Governor  Firmian  discovered  that  he  had  been  putting  a 
round  peg  into  a  square  hole.  For  we  shortly  aftei wards,  in  1796, 
find  our  poetical  editor  sent  to  the  more  congenial  work  of  lecturing 
on  the  Fine  Arts,  at  the  Palatine  school  of  Milan,  a  new  chair  having 
been  created  on  purpose  for  him,  despite  the  strenuous  opposition  of  the 
Jesuits.  A  little  later,  when  the  Jesuits  were  driven  out  of  the  country, 
Parini  was  made  professor  of  eloquence  at  the  Brera,  a  position  which 
be  held  till  his  death.  And  in  both  these  situations  he  seems  to  have 
given  satisfaction,  and  done  good  service.  His  audience  was  very 
small ;  but  the  good  done  by  his  lectures  was  probably  as  great  as  if  - 
it  had  been  larger,  for  that  audience  consisted  only  of  thoso  who  were 
capable  and  desirous  of  profiting  by  his  teaching.  And  in  the  days  of 
the  subsequent  generation,  many  of  the  men  who  were  the  salt  of  the 
social  world,  then  so  rapidly  transforming  and  regenerating  itself, 
owed  to  Parini's  teaching  the  first  opening  of  their  minds  to  something 
higher,  larger,  and  better  than  the  thoughts  and  views  of  the  world 
around  them.  Those  of  his  lectures  which  have  been  published, — 
the  course  of  Belles  Lettres,  which  his  biographer  Beina  calls  "aureo," 
but  of  which  Giusti,  a  brighter  intellect  and  with  the  advantage  of 
writing  a  quarter  of  a  century  later,  says  only  that  it  is  as  good  as  could 
be  expected  from  the  time,  but  far  from  equal  in  merit  to  his  verse, — 
would  appear  to  the  English  reader,  at  the  present  day,  to  be  very 
jejune  and  superficial.  I  don't  know  that  they  are  much  more  so  than 
Blair  or  Karnes.  And  it  is  easy  to  believe  that  in  that  day  the  ideas 
set  forth  may  have  seemed  to  possess  transcendental  wisdom,  beauty, 
and  loftiness. 

In  truth  it  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  more  effete  or  worthless 
condition  of  society  than  that  of  Milan, — and  of  the  other  Italian  cities, 
— at  that  period.  Probably  things  were  even  worse  at  Milan  than 
elsewhere*  It  wag  less  Italian.  The  change  from  Italian  manners  to 
Spanish  had  been  a  change  very  much  for  the  worse.  And  now, — 
at  the  time,  that  is,  when  Parini  was  frequenting  the  salons  of  tho 
Milanese  aristocracy,- — the  tone  of  morals,  manners,  and  fashion  was 
worse  than  even  Spanish  pomp  and  stupidity  of  exclusive  pride  had 
made  it;  for  it  was  beginning  to  be  largely  infected  by  French 
lfiaences.  And  a  worse  amalgam  than  that  produced  by  Spanish 
iterance,  laziness,  stiffness,  formalism,  and  pride  on  the  one  side, 
and  French  dissoltrtencss,  frivolity,  and  licence  on  the  other,  it  would 
be  hard  to  conceive.     The  Austrian  influences  were  at  the  same  timo 
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used,  as  far  as  intention  went,  for  good*  The  governors  were  always 
attempting  to  bridle  the  universal  and  increasing  dissoluteness  and 
immorality  of  the  time.  But  it  was  all  done  after  the  old  fashion,  the 
usclessness  of  which  we  all  eon  understand  now,  because  we  have 
come  into  the  world  Borne  scores  of  years  later.  The  main  errors 
consisted  in  an  unbounded  and  unfailing  belief  in  the  emcacy  of  police 
legislation,  and  an  incapacity  to  understand  that  laws  produce  other 
secondary  and  oblique  effects,  besides  those  which  they  are  enacted 
for  the  purposo  of  producing. 

It  was  not  an  age  that  could  be  stud  to  hold  literature  in  no  esteem. 
Literature  entered  largely  into  the  occupations  and  amusements  of  the 
leisured  classes.  One  poet  wrote  a  sonnet  on  each  invocation  in  the 
litany  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  Another  indited  one  hundred  to  a  man  to 
whom  he  owed  three  shillings  \  A  third  published  sixty  sonnets  on  a 
miser,  "  written  by  Ser  Luilo,  Ser  Lallo,  and  Ser  Lello,  with  notes  by 
tkr  Lollo,  and  a  dedicatory  letter  by  Ser  Lillo ! "  One  kiirih-J 
society  used  at  their  meetings  to  place  a  child  in  a  great  chair,  and 
propose  to  him  doubts  and  questions  on  all  sorts  of  recondite  subjects. 
The  child  was  instructed  that  he  was  to  reply  to  the  questions  thus 
proposed  to  him  by  one  single  word.  Then  two  of  the  society  were 
appointed  to  show  that  the  word  thus  pronounced  contained  or 
indicated  the  true  solution  of  the  problem  which  had  been  proposed. 
Verso,  however,  was  the  main  product  of  the  beaux -esprits  of  the  time. 
Verse  was  written  on  every  sort  of  occasion  :  on  births,  deaths,  and 
marriages  of  course :  on  lady's  pets  and  hip-dogs ;  on  christenings, 
co ll Urinations,  and  first  communions ;  on  a  nun's  taldng  the  veil,  or 
her  mother's  taking  a  now  cicisbeo;  on  the  first  sermons  of  young 
abati  j  on  professors'  first  lectures ;  on  bets  between  the  men  ;  and 
the  changes  of  distribution  of  a  lady's  beauty  spots.  Two  volumes  of 
poems  were  published  on  the  death  of  a  favourite  cat ;  among  which, 
says  Cantu,  the  best  was  an  epigram,  which  may  bo  thus  put  into 
English  with  tolerable  fidelity : 

*'  An  Hiad  written 

On  the  death  of  a  fcitten 
In  rhymes  that  are  faultless,  if  not  very  new, 

May  teach  you,  musicians, 

Actora,  poets,  physicians* 
To  priso  nt  its  worth  the  verso  lavished  oil  you.1* 

The  pulpit  furnished  one  of  the  favourite  dissipations  of  the  time. 
Of  course  not  even  Spanish  severity  of  etiquette  could  forbid  a  lady 
to  attend  church.  One  sermon  of  the  time,  which  has  been  pre- 
served, contains  the  most  accurate  and  detailed  description  of  the 
dunces  most  in  vogue ,  and  the  manners  of  a  bail- room,  that  remain* 
to  us  i  Another  celebrated  preacher,  one  Father  Gram* Hi,  a  Jesuit, 
whom  Maria  Teresa  employed  to  restore  the  fashion  of  Italian  sermons 
at  Viumui,  was  specially  famous  for  the  neat  skill  with  which  ho  could 
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interrupt  his  sermon  to  pay  an  appropriate  compliment  to  any  person 
of  distinction  who  might  chance  to  enter  the  church  in  the  course  of 
the  preaching,  and  then  gracefully  resume  the  thread  of  his  dis- 
course! 

The  state  of  morality,  though  by  no  means  such  as  would  have 
seemed  at  all  satisfactory  to  English  ideas  of  the  present  time,  had 
been,  during  the  prevalence  of  Spanish  ways  and  manners,  prevented 
from  becoming  outrageously,  or,  at  all  events,  openly  licentious  by 
the  almost  claustral  severity  of  those  domestic  habits  which  the 
Spaniards  had  learned  from  Moorish  jealousy,  and  the  notions  of 
female  propriety  imported  from  the  East.  But  then  came  an  irrup- 
tion of  new  ideas  from  France  1  And  this  irruption  came  upon  a 
society  whose  sole  ideas  of  right,  virtue,  and  propriety  consisted  in 
a  traditional  blind  obedience  to  a  code  of  formal  rules,  the  absurdity 
of  which  was  beginning  to  be  perceived,  and  the  burthen  of  which 
was  beginning  to  be  felt  to  be  intolerable.  And  the  ideas  which 
proclaimed  a  sudden  liberation  from  all  the  traditional  rules  by  which 
morality  had  up  to  that  time  been  regulated,  came  inextricably  bound 
up  in  the  same  bundle  with  the  ideas  which  promised  that  freedom 
from  tyrannies  in  other  departments  of  life,  for  which  the  best  and 
the  wisest  were  sighing.  Can  it  be  wondered  at  if  the  result  was  a 
disastrous  one  ? 

Under  the  Spanish  rule,  the  custom  of  getting  rid  of  the  daughters 
of  noble  families  by  making  nuns  of  them  was  almost  universal.  It 
would  have  been  difficult  to  find  any  one  of  the  great  families,  which 
had  not  several  of  its  female  members  in  the  different  cloisters  of  tho 
city.  As  children,  they  were  sent  to  nunneries  to  be  educated,  very 
likely  to  some  house  of  which  an  aunt  or  some  other  relation  was  the 
Superior ;  and  from  their  earliest  years  every  effort  was  made  to  lead 
them  to  fear  and  detest  "  the  world,"  and  to  look  upon  a  cloistered 
life  as  the  best  and  happiest  lot  that  fate  could  have  in  store  for  them. 
And,  for  the  most  part,  such  a  system  of  tactics  was  successful ;  and 
the  young  girl,  her  mind  having  been  operated  on  much  as  is  the  foot 
of  a  high-bred  Chinese  beauty,  took  the  vows  readily  enough.  But 
icre  were  not  wanting  instances  of  tragedies  which  in  various  ways 
from  time  to  time  startled  the  minds  of  parents  with  partial  and 
transitory  glim  pecs  of  the  real  nature  of  the  system.  There  are 
may  anecdotes  of  Bueh  cases  still  preserved  in  Milanese  records  or 

Dinoirs.  One  such  may  suffice.  It  tells  of  a  girl  compelled  to  take 
to  veil  against  her  will,  who  when  the  fatal  words  had  been  pro- 
Miunced,  hedged  to  speak  with  her  parents  across  the  grating  of  the 

parlatorio  "  before  they  left  the  convent ;  and  when  the  request  was 
Eraatod,  first  loaded  them  with  a  torrent  of  imprecations,  and  then 
jH  hprself  before  their  eyes,  but  behind  the  grating,  with  some 
ptri  of  the  fastenings  of  her  dress. 

Ill  inch  a  state  of  society  it  was  quite  a  matter  of  course  that 
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marriages  in  the  upper  ranks  of  society  were  made  wholly  and 
avowedly  in  accordance  with  motives  dictated  by  considerations  of 
family  interest  and  family  pride.  Girls  were  brought  out  of  the 
cloister  in  which  they  had  been  educated,  only  to  be  married  to  men 
whom  they  had  never  before  seen,  and  who  were  almost  always  very 
much  their  seniors.  Quite  a  matter  of  course  was  it,  also,  that  the  relief 
from  the  misery  of  such  marriages  should  have  been  sought  in  the 
universal  prevalence  of  the  institution  known  as  "  cicisbeism."  Every 
lady  had  her  cicisbeo.  It  would  have  been  both  ridiculous  and 
disgraceful  to  be  without  one.  The  name  of  the  person  agreed 
upon  by  the  husband  previously  to  his  marriage,  as  one  whom  ho 
should  not  object  to  see  in  this  relationship  to  his  future  wife, 
was  frequently  mentioned  in  the  marriage  settlement.  It  was  dis- 
graceful in  a  lady  not  to  be  faithful  in  her  affections  to  her  cicisbeo. 
The  attendance  expected  of  the  person  thus  honoured  was  not  a  little 
rigorous.  He  was  always  to  attend  the  lady's  levee.  He  was  to 
bring  her  the  news  of  the  city  for  the  day.  He  was  to  keep  her 
servants  in  good  order.  He  was  to  attend  her  every  morning  to 
mass ;  to  lift  the  heavy  curtain  that  hangs  inside  the  doors  of  the 
churches  for  her  to  pass ;  to  dip  his  fingers  in  the  holy  water  and 
present  the  sanctifying  drop  to  her ;  to  place  a  chair  for  her  on  tho 
marble  pavement ;  to  hand  her  her  prayer-book ;  to  wait,  holding  her 
fan,  her  essence-bottle  or  what  not,  till  she  had  finished  her  devo- 
tions ;  then  to  receive  her  prayer-book ;  holy  water  and  curtain  as 
before ;  and  then  to  give  her  his  arm  to  her  palace.  He  must  never 
fail  to  accompany  her  to  whatever  place  of  amusement  or  party  she 
attended  in  the  evening.  The  position  of  cicisbeo  to  a  devout  and 
fashionable  lady, — and  all  the  ladies  were  devout,  and  most  of  them 
fashionable, — was,  it  will  be  observed,  by  no  means  a  sinecure.  The 
laws  of  Milanese  society,  however,  absolutely  required  that  every 
gentleman  who  had  any  pretension  of  belonging  to  it  should  be  the 
faithful  and  devoted  servant  of  some  lady, — any  save  his  own  wife  ; 
and  it  would  have  been  equally  ridiculous  in  a  man  to  be  without 
any  such  mistress,  as  for  a  woman  to  be  unfurnished  with  a 
cicisbeo. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  degrees  of  innocence  which  were 
compatible  with  the  existence  of  these  ties,  and  the  degrees  of 
guiltiness  which  they  must  be  held  to  have  involved.  Baretti, 
among  others,  who  was  so  well  known  once  upon  a  time  in  the 
London  world,  and  whose  book  upon  the  Italians  was  one*  widely 
road,  trios  hard  to  show  that  in  Milan  these  usages  far  the  iun*i 
part  led  to  no  results  of  the  kind  which  arc  ordinarily  stignmtued 
as  guilt,  And  it  is  very  possible  that,  in  very  many  cases  what 
be  represents  may  have  been  true.  But  none  the  leas,— pcrhapi. 
even,  all  the  more, —  wan  the  system  a  demoralising  and  a  degrading 
one.     None  the  less  was  all  domestic  happiness,  in  tho   best  end 
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only  true  sense  of  the  term,  rendered  impossible.  None  the  less 
were  the  women  prevented  from  discharging  the  duties  of  wives  or 
of  mothers.  None  the  less  were  the  men  taught  and  led  to  spend 
their  days  in  a  round  of  frivolity,  fribbledom,  and  idleness  utterly 
emasculating  in  its  results  upon  the  character, — utterly  destructive 
of  all  civic  worth,  and  of  every  sentiment  of  moral  dignity. 

The  dress  of  the  period,  before  French  novelties  came  to  improve 
it  into  indecency,  might  have  seemed  to  have  been  invented  with  the 
scope  of  impeding  as  much  as  possible  every  movement  of  the  body, 
and  of  requiring  as  much  time  as  possible  in  the  putting  it  on  and  the 
getting  it  off  again.  In  the  case  of  either  sex  it  was  enormously  stiff, 
heavy,  cumbrous  and  pompous.  The  women  wore  silks  and  brocades, 
nearly  as  solid  and  massive  as  boards,  and  of  exceeding  richness ; 
but  a  dress  lasted  a  lifetime,  and  very  often  passed  from  mother  to 
daughter.  The  dressing  of  the  hair,  for  both  men  and  women,  was 
perhaps  the  most  important  part  of  the  whole  business  of  the  toilette, 
as  it  was  certainly  that  which  consumed  the  most  time.  The  use  of 
powder  was  universal ;  and  the  importance  attached  to  success  in 
causing  it  to  fall  with  the  utmost  possible  lightness  on  the  elaborately 
arranged  hair,  and  to  the  perfectly  equal  distribution  of  it,  was  such 
that  no  means  of  attaining  the  end  in  view  was  thought  sufficiently 
efficacious,  save  imitating  the  fall  of  the  snow  from  heaven.  An 
apartment,  therefore,  was  provided  in  well-ordered  palaces,  specially 
destined  and  adapted  to  this  operation.  The  patient  entered,  covered 
from  neck  to  foot  with  a  largo  sheet ;  a  floury  shower  began  to  fall, 
and,  in  a  few  minutes  he  emerged  more  than  half  smothered  with  the 
dust-laden  atmosphere,  but  with  the  exquisite  architecture  of  his 
curls  powdered  "  a  ravir,"  and  not  a  hair  displaced  from  its  artisti- 
cally ordained  position. 

A  tremendous  commotion  was  caused  in  the  middle  of  the  century 
by  an  attempt  to  introduce  at  Milan  wigs  of  silver  and  steel  wire. 
The  hair-dress  era  appealed  to  Maria  Teresa,  in  1753,  and  that  gracious 
and  euiightencd  monarch,  recognising  the  justice  of  the  complaint,  and 
the  hardship  of  the  case,  provided  a  prompt  remedy  by  the  simple  ex- 
pedient of  forbidding  anybody  to  posseBS  one  of  the  new-fangled, 
obnoxious  periwigs  under  pain  of  a  fine  of  fifty  zechins,  or  three 
a,  and  authorising  domiciliary  visits  for  the  detection  of  the 
It  was  in  these  times  that  Goldoni  wrote  in  a  satirical 
ahaanac: — 

u  Jn  that  great  day  it  rume  to  pass, 
That  a  gentle  couutess  wa*  forced,  alas! 
For  her  hairdreiser'a  solco  to  forego  her  mass." 

I   a  fow  years  later  Pietro  Ycrri  published  "An  account  of  a 

ligijm*    comet    observed    at   Milan,    in   the    year    1768;"   the 

in  question  being  the  hulr  of  a  noble  lady,  who  appeared 

aoekty  adorned  by  feuch  a  chef-d'tenvre  of  hair- dressing  art. 

vol,  m.  Q 
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"The  last  of  the  ostensible  daily  occupations  of  our  fathers," 
writes  an  author,  describing  the  times  in  question  in  a  subsequent 
generation,  "  was  the  winding  up  of  their  watches ;  which  was  no 
small  affair,  inasmuch  as  every  gentleman  carried  two,  and  each 
watch  had  two  eases.  Everything  was  double  in  those  blessed  times, 
—two  watches,  two  handkerchiefs,  two  snuff-boxes !  " 

"  But  of  all  the  classes,*'  the  same  writer  continues  in  a  subsequent 
page,  "  the  most  intensely  formalist  in  its  customs,  in  its  ideas,  in  its 
habits, — a  class  which  has  disappeared  before  the  advance  of  general 
culture, — was  that  of  the  "  Abati,"  who  furnished  the  inspiration  for  so 
many  satires,  so  many  songs,  who  were  objects  of  curiosity,  of  admi- 
ration, and  of  delight  to  the  fair  sex,  who  examined  them  with  as  much 
attention  and  wonder  as  a  young  botanist  accords  to  a  plant  of  mandra- 
gora !  "  The  abati,  indeed,  played  a  large  and  conspicuous  part  in  the 
society  of  which  we  have  been  speaking.  There  was  no  place,  public 
or  private,  sacred  or  profane,  where  an  abate  was  not  privileged  to  enter. 
The  curiosity  with  which,  as  the  above-cited  author  tells  us,  the  fair 
sex  was  wont  to  regard  them,  was  not  seldom  mingled  with,  or  passed 
into,  a  sentiment  of  a  more  tender  description.  And  on  this  point  again 
the  apologists  of  the  old  society,  which  was  destined  to  be  so  soon, 
so  utterly,  and  so  ruthlessly  swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  assure 
us  that  these  clerical  gallantries  were  the  mqst  innocent  things  on 
earth.  The  reverend  gentlemen  in  question  pretended  only  to  do 
and  to  be  many  of  the  things  which  they  were  supposed  to  do  and  to 
be.  And  it  is  very  possible  that  in  very  many  cases  they  only  pretended 
to  be  dying  for  love  of  the  bright  eyes,  and  blooming  cheeks,  and 
well-turned  ankles  to  which  they  passed  their  lives  in  making  floods 
of  verse.  Romantic  attachments  between  clerical  lovers,  secular  or 
regular,  and  cloistered  nuns,  very  frequently,  we  are  told,  helped  to 
render  less  intolerable  the  lives  of  the  latter.  And  we  are  assured 
that  these  affections,  however  romantic,  however  passionate,  however 
spoken  of  by  the  parties  to  them  in  the  ordinary  language  of  the  most 
entirely  mundane  gallantry,  were  for  the  most  part  platonic  in  their 
nature,  and, — in  the  conventional  language  which  people  apply  to  such 
subjects, — "  innocent."  Those  who  have  ever  looked  into  De  Potter's 
•"  Life  of  IUcci,"  the  reforming  Bishop  of  Pistoia,  will  know  how  far 
to  believe  these  representations. 

It  was  as  one  of  this  petted  and  privileged  caste  of  abati  that 
Parini  moved  among  the  gay  society  of  Milan, — a  poor  man,  it  is 
true,  and  one  who  had  to  make  his  daily  bread  by  the  exercise  of  his 
wits,  instead  of  being  one  of  those  sleek,  wealthy,  and  courtly  sons 
of  the  Church,  who  had  absolutely  nothing  to  do  but  to  make  them- 
selves agreeable  in  the  salons  they  frequented.  But  he  had  many 
points  in  his  favour.  He  was  good-looking,  and  of  pleasing  figure 
and  person.  He  had  obtained  the  steady  favour  of  the  governor. 
He  had  made  himself  acceptable  to,  and  indeed  highly  valued  by,  the 
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families  of  two  of  tho  leading  nobles  of  Milan,  the  Borromei  and  the 
Serbelloni.  He  was  a  member  of  the  "  Trasformati,"  the  most  promi- 
nent and  fashionable  literary  society  in  Milan  ;  and  had  the  notable 
feather  in  his  cap  of  being,  by  special  invitation,  a  member  of  the 
celebrated  "  Arcadian  "  Academy  of  Home.  Then  he  was  bright  and 
clever.  He  could  write  madrigals  on  fans  and  hand-screens,  as  was 
already  known.  But  it  was  not  yet  known  that  he  could  write 
scathing  satire. 

The  fashionable  world  had  admitted  a  traitor  within  its  charmed 
circle  !  As  he  walked  among  them  from  the  morning  hours  at  the, 
— male  or  female, — toilet-table  to  the  turning  of  the  last  trick  at  the 
card-table  at  night,  there  was  not  a  folly,  a  vice,  or  a  ridicule  that 
he  was  not  noting,  or  a  day  that  did  not  add  to  his  indignation,  and 
the  ever-growing  desire  to  chastise  the  world,  which  sc  grievously 
needed  it.  But  to  write  satire  in  that  day  and  that  place, — or  at 
least  to  print  and  publish  it, — was  not  the  easiest  or  safest  thing  in 
the  world.  In  proportion  as  the  society  of  the  Lombard  capital 
needed  it,  they  were  sure  to  be  intolerant  of  it.  To  assume  the  posi- 
tion which  Parini  meditated  assuming,  needed  no  little  courage,  and 
not  merely  courage  of  a  moral  kind,  be  it  understood.  Then  there 
was  not  only  the  satirised  world  to  be  counted  with,  but  the  authorities. 
The  main  object  of  those  Austrian  Governors,  in  the  midst  of  their 
desire  for  improvement,  was  to  keep  their  Italian  dominions  quiet 
and  contented.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  theory  of  a 
Viennese  Governor  than  the  idea  that  any  man  was  at  liberty  to 
write  what  might,  and  probably  would,  put  society  in  a  ferment, 
merely  because  that  man  wished  to  correct  the  morals  of  the  age. 
And  there  was  every  reason  to  anticipate  that  any  such  disturber 
of  the  public  peace  would  have  met  with  repressive  treatment  quite 
as  summary,  and  probably  more  severe,  than  that  which  would  have 
awaited  a  mere  offender  against  the  corporeal  bodies  of  the  lieges. 

But  Governor  Firmian  was,  by  good  fortune,  a  man  of  sense,  and, 
into  the  bargain,  was  fond  of  Parini ;  and  when  a  friend  took  an 
opportunity  of  mentioning  to  him  that  Parini  had  written  the  first 
part  of  a  poem  to  be  called  "  The  Day,"  the  scopo  of  which  was  to 
describe  in  detail  the  life  of  a  Milanese  noble,  and  was  thinking 
ef  publishing  it,  he  said, — "All  the  better;  I  am  sure  it  is  greatly 
needed ! " 

And  so  "  II  Mattino,"— "  The  Morning," — the  first  part  of  Parini's 
great  poem,  "II  Giorao,"  appeared.  Had  the  trumpet-bearing  stone 
angel  on  the  top  of  the  I)uomo  suddenly  blared  forth  the  last  trump 
of  doom  over  the  city,  thu  commotion  and  alarm  could  hardly  have 
been  greater-  Every  fort  most  member  of  the  society  seeing  how 
utterly  bane,  empty*  silly,  and  contemptible,  the  hero  of  the  new 
poem  was  represented,  felt  and  declared  that  he,  and  he  only,  must 
needs  be  the  original,  from  whom  such  a  portrait  was  painted.     It 
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is  recorded  that  the  Prince  Belgiojoso  of  the  day,  one  of  the  most 
exquisite  of  the  exquisites,  one  of  the  most  gilded  of  the  "  jeunesse 
doree"  of  the  period,  caused  Parini  to  he  warned  not  to  let  his 
"  Day  "  go  any  further  if  he  had  any  regard  for  his  own  days ; — for 
that  if  he  dared  to  puhlish  the  "  Meriggio," — or  "  Noon," — which 
was  to  form  the  second  portion  of  the  poem,  he  himself  should 
assuredly  never  see  the  evening ! 

And  such  a  threat  was  very  easily  carried  into  execution  in  those 
days  by  a  man  who  had  plenty  of  zechins  and  the  will  to  spend 
them,  without  any  necessity  for  his  soiling  his  own  hands,  or  an]' 
chance  of  his  coming  into  collision  with  the  laws. 

The  "  Meriggio,"  however,  was  published  in  due  course,  and  was 
followed  by  "H  Vcspro"  and  "La  Notte,"  completing  the  poem; — 
and  Parini  died  in  his  bed  I 

A  great  deal  has  been  written  in  Italy  respecting  the  style  and 
diction  of  Parini  in  his  great  poem.  Such  matters  always  occupy  the 
Italians  to  a  greater  degree  than  they  do  ourselves.  But  Parini  had 
certain  special  difficulties  to  struggle  with,  which  give  a  greater 
interest  than  usual  to  questions  of  this  nature.  Was  he  to  write  in 
Milanese  or  in  Tuscan  Italian  ?  The  Milanese  dialect,  detestable  as 
it  appears  to  all  save  those  who  are  born  to  the  use  of  it,  has  a 
literature  of  its  own.  And  Giusti,  a  very  competent  authority  on 
such  a  point,  whose  own  admirable  satires  are  written  almost  exclu- 
sively in  his  own  racy  Tuscan,  has  an  admirable  passage  in  his  life  of 
Parini  on  the  special  adaptation  of  the  "  lingua  di  b alia,"  — the  tongue 
a  man  learns  while  he  is  a  child  in  the  nurse's  arms, — to  the  purposes 
of  social  satire.  But  even  Giusti's  idiomatic  and  popular  Tuscan 
presents  very  considerable  difficulties  to  non- Tuscan  Italian  readers  ; 
and  writings  in  the  wretched  mongrel  dialect  of  the  Milanese  would 
be  unintelligible  to  those  who  wore  born  in  any  other  district.  We 
remember  saying  to  a  lady,  whose  earliest  years  had  been  passed  on 
the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Gomo,  and  who  had  been  sitting  during 
dinner  in  Paris  next  to  the  well-known  patriot  Confalonieri,  "  You 
have  been  enjoying  the  delight  of  a  good  bout  of  Italian  talk ! " 
"  Much  better  than  that,"  said  she ;  "we  have  been  talking 
Milanese !  "  And  there  does  not  live  a  Milanese  who  would  not  have 
said,  or  at  least  thought,  the  same.  But  Parini  wished  for  a  larger 
audience  than  could  be  supplied  by  the  inhabitants  of  his  own  native 
province ;  and  he  resisted  the  temptation,  which  would  have  excluded 
him  from  the  place  ho  now  occupies  among  the  Italian  classics. 
At  the  same  time  he  was  very  conscious  of  the  difficulties  which 
would  surround  any  attempt  to  treat  the  small  incidents  and  subjects 
with  which  his  satire  would  necessarily  have  to  busy  itself,  in  a 
manner  at  all  consistent  with  the  canons  of  Italian  classicism ; — 
canons  stiff  and  rigorous  far  beyond  any  with  which  the  users  of  the 
more  plastic  northern  tongues  are  acquainted ; — canons  which  have 
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kept  the  language  poor,  and  by  the  rigorous  insistence  on  which,  the 
celebrated  Delia  Crusca  has  done  much  to  intensify  and  prolong  for 
so  many  generations  the  lethargic  stagnation  of  Italy.  To  those  who 
have  no  acquaintance  with  Italian  literature,  it  may  suffice  to  mention, 
as  a  means  of  giving  them  some  idea  of  the  length  to  which  Italian 
classicism  and  linguistic  purity  carried  its  demands,  the  fact  that  the 
necessity  of  uttering  such  a  word  a3  "  handkerchief"  was  at  one  time 
considered  to  be  a  very  serious  and  almost  insuperable  objection  to 
producing  a  translation  of  "  Othello  "  on  the  Italian  stage. 

As  a  means  of  overcoming  this  difficulty  Parini  determined  on 
adopting  the  ironic  and  mock-heroic  style.  And  the  skill  with  which 
he  has  succeeded  in  keeping  this  up,  and  prevented  it  from  becoming 
wearisome  in  a  poem  consisting  of  3,604  lines,  is  remarkable.  It  is 
true  that  he  in  two  or  three  instances  forgets  himself;  and  foreign 
readers  may  perhaps  think  that  in  so  great  a  length  of  blank  verse, 
and  in  the  indulgence  in  numerous  digressions,  he  has  perhaps  hardly 
avoided  tediousncss. 

The  readers  of  Italian  in  this  country  will  not,  however,  we  are 
persuaded,  think  that  we  have  done  amiss  in  directing  their  attention 
to  Parini's  poem,  if  we  should  succeed  in  inducing  any  of  them  to 
take  it  up.  It  is,  or  was,  almost  invariably  the  habit  of  Italian 
students  in  England  to  begin  their  acquaintance  with  the  literature  of 
that  country  by  reading  the  poets, — a  questionable  practice  as  regards 
the  acquisition  of  the  language,  though  perhaps  not  indefensible  on 
other  grounds.  But  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  among  the  readers 
of  Italian  poetry  in  our  country,  Parini  has  met  with  a  much  less 
share  of  attention  than  is  his  due.  Dante,  of  course,  for  reasons 
which  it  would  be  impertinent  to  rehearse  here,  stands  alone,  whether 
as  a  linguistic  study,  a  means  of  insight  into  the  foundations  of 
Italian  history,  or  as  a  poet.  He  stands  quite  alone.  But  after  him, 
the  Italian  Parnassus  consists  for  most  English  readers  of  Petrarch, 
Tasso,  and  Ariosto,  together  with  perhaps  Alfieri.  Now,  we  have 
little  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  study  of  Parini  would  better  repay 
the  modern  English  reader  than  that  of  either  of  the  above  un- 
doubtedly greater  names.  Of  course  it  is  not  intended  to  speak  of 
the  relative  rank  in  the  great  republic  of  literature  of  any  of  tbeso 
poet*.  But  as  a  "  testo  di  lingua TP  the  great  poem  of  Parini  is 
uniuipciifcliabk  ;  while  tho  subject-matter  would  prove  of  greater 
interest,  and  would  give  an  English  reader  an  idea  of  that  state  of 
things,  lOoiety  and  lift*  in  Italy,  the  product  of  the  three  previous 
centurion  of  its  history,  and  the  producer  of  tin  present  political  and 
social  condition,  which  he  would  assuredly  not  gather  from  the  love 
YGftttifl  of  Petrarch,  the  grand  romance  of  Tasso,  the  witty  but  too 
often  objectionable  poem  of  Ariosto,  or  the  classic  tragedy  of  Alfieri* 
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CHAPTER  IX 

TROUBLES   AT   LOUGHLTNTEB. 

There  wan  a  dull  house  at  Loughlinter  during  the  greater  part  of 
this  autumn.  A  few  men  went  down  for  the  grouse  shooting  late 
in  the  season ;  hut  thoy  stayed  but  a  short  time,  and  when  they  went 
Lady  Laura  was  left  alone  with  her  husband.  Mr.  Kennedy  had 
explained  to  his  wife,  more  than  onoe,  that  though  he  understood  the 
duties  of  hospitality  and  enjoyed  the  performance  of  them,  he  had 
not  married  with  the  intention  of  living  in  a  whirlwind.  He  was 
disposed  to  think  that  the  whirlwind  had  hitherto  been  too  predomi- 
nant, and  had  said  so  very  plainly  with  a  good  deal  of  marital 
authority.  This  autumn  and  winter  were  to  be  devoted  to  the  culti- 
vation of  proper  relations  between  him  and  his  wife.  "  Does  that 
mean  Darby  and  Joan  ?  "  his  wife  had  asked  him,  when  the  proposi- 
tion was  made  to  her.  "  It  means  mutual  regard  and  esteem,'  *  replied 
Mr.  Kennedy  in  his  most  solemn  tone,  "  and  I  trust  that  such  mutual 
regard  and  esteem  between  us  may  yet  be  possible."  When  Lady 
Laura  showed  him  a  letter  from  her  brother,  received  some  weeks 
after  this  conversation,  in  which  Lord  Chiltern  expressed  his  inten- 
tion of  coming  to  Loughlinter  for  Christmas,  he  returned  the  note 
to  his  wife  without  a  word.  He  suspected  that  she  had  made  the 
arrangement  without  asking  him,  and  was  angry;  but  he  would 
not  tell  her  that  her  brother  would  not  be  welcome  at  his  house. 
"  It  is  not  my  doing,"  she  said,  when  she  saw  the  frown  on  his 
brow. 

"  I  said  nothing  about  anybody's  doing,"  he  replied. 

"  I^will  write  to  Oswald  and  bid  him  not  come,  if  you  wish  it.    Of 
courso  you  can  understand  why  he  is  coming." 

"  Not  to  see  me,  I  am  sure,"  said  Mr.  Kennedy. 

"  Nor  me,"  replied  Lady  Laura*   "  He  is  coming  because  my  friend 
Violet  Effingham  will  be  here." 

"  Miss  Effingham  I     Why  was  I  not  told  of  this  ?    I  knew  nothing 
of  Miss  Effingham's  coming." 

"  Robert,  it  was  settled  in  your  own  presence  last  July." 

"I  deny  it." 

Then  Lady  Laura  rose  up,  very  haughty  in  her  gait 
something  of  fire  in  her  eye,  and  silently  left  the  room.  Mr. 
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when  he  found  himself  alone,  was  very  unhappy.  Looking  baek  in 
his  mind  to  the  summer  weeks  in  London,  he  remembered  that  his 
wife  had  told  Violet  that  she  was  to  spend  her  Christmas  at  Lough- 
Hnter,  that  he  himself  had  given  a  muttered  assent,  and  that  Violet, 
— as  far  as  he  could  remember, — had  made  no  reply.  It  had  been 
one  of  those  things  which  are  so  often  mentioned,  but  not  settled. 
He  felt  that  he  had  been  strictly  right  in  denying  that  it  had  been 
"  settled  "  in  his  presence  ; — but  yet  he  felt  that  he  had  been  wrong 
in  contradicting  his  wife  so  peremptorily.  He  was  a  just  man,  and 
he  would  apologise  for  his  fault ;  but  he  was  an  austere  man,  and 
would  take  back  the  Talue  of  his  apology  in  additional  austerity. 
He  did  not  seo  his  wife  for  some  hours  after  the  conversation  which 
has  been  narrated,  but  when  he  did  meet  her  his  mind  was  still  full 
of  the  subject.  "  Laura,"  he  said,  "lam  sorry  that  I  contradicted 
yon." 

"  I  am  quite  used  to  it,  Robert." 

"  No  ; — you  are  not  used  to  it."  She  smiled  and  bowed  her  head. 
"  You  wrong  me  by  saying  that  you  are  used  to  it."  Then  he  paused 
a  moment,  but  she  said  not  a  word, — only  smiled  and  bowed  her 
head  again.  "  I  remember,"  he  continued,  "  that  something  was 
said  in  my  presence  to  Miss  Effingham  about  her  coming  here  at 
Christmas.  It  was  so  slight,  however,  that  it  had  passed  out  of  my 
memory  till  recalled  by  an  effort.     I  beg  your  pardon." 

"  That  is  unnecessary,  Robert." 

"  It  is,  dear." 

"  And  do  you  wish  that  I  should  put  her  off, — or  put  Oswald  off, — 
or  both  ?     My  brother  never  yet  has  seen  me  in  your  house." 

"  And  whose  fault  has  that  been  ?  " 

"  I  have  said  nothing  about  anybody's  fault,  Robert.  I  merely 
mentioned  a  fact.  Will  you  let  me  know  whether  I  shall  bio*  him 
stay  away  ?  '* 

"  He  is  welcome  to  come, — only  I  do  not  like  assignations  for  love- 
making.'* 

**  Assignations !  " 

u  Clandestine  meetings.     Lady  Baldock  would  not  wish  it." 

"  Lady  Baldock !  Do  you  think  that  Violet  would  exercise  any 
secrecy  in  the  matter, — or  that  she  will  not  tell  Lady  Baldock  that 
Oswald  will  be  here, — as  soon  as  she  knows  it  herself?  " 

"  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  it." 

"  Surely,  Robert,  it  must  have  much  to  do  with  it.  And  why 
should  not  these  two  young  people  meet  ?  The  acknowledged  wish 
of  all  the  family  is  that  they  should  marry  each  other.  And  in  this 
matter,  at  any  rate,  my  brother  has  behaved  uniformly  well."  Mr. 
Kennedy  said  nothing  further  at  the  time,  and  it  became  an  under- 
standing that  Violet  Effingham  was  to  be  a  month  at  Loughlinter, 
staying  from  the  20th  of  December  to  the  20th  of  January,  and  that 
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Lord  Chiltern  was  to  come  there  for  Christmas, — which  with  him 
would  probably  mean  three  days. 

Before  Christmas  came,  however,  there  were  various  other  sources 
of  uneasiness  at  Loughlinter.  There  had  been,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
great  anxiety  as  to  the  elections.  With  Lady  Laura  this  anxiety  had 
been  very  strong,  and  even  Mr.  Konnedy  had  been  warmed  with  some 
amount  of  fire  as  the  announcements  reached  him  of  the  successes 
and  of  the  failures.  The  English  returns  came  first, — and  then  the 
Scotch,  which  were  quite  as  interesting  to  Mr.  Kennedy  as  the 
English.  His  own  seat  was  quite  safe, — was  not  contested;  but 
some  neighbouring  seats  were  sources  of  great  solicitude.  Then, 
when  this  was  over,  there  were  the  tidings  from  Ireland  to  be 
received  ;  and  respecting  one  special  borough  in  Ireland,  Lady  Laura 
evinced  more  solicitude  than  her  husband  approved.  There  was 
much  danger  for  the  domestic  bliss  of  the  house  of  Loughlinter,  when 
things  came  to  such  a  pass,  and  such  words  were  spoken,  as  the  elec- 
tion at  Loughshane  produced. 

"  He  is  in,"  said  Lady  Laura,  opening  a  telegram. 

"  Who  is  in  ?  "  said  Mr.  Kennedy,  with  that  frown  on  his  brow 
to  which  his  wife  was  now  well  accustomed.  Though  he  asked  the 
question,  he  knew  very  well  who  was  the  hero  to  whom  the  telegram 
referred. 

"  Our  friend  Phineas  Finn,"  said  Lady  Laura,  speaking  still  with 
an  excited  voice, — with  a  voice  that  was  intended  to  display  excite- 
ment. If  there  was  to  be  a  battle  on  this  matter,  there  should  be  a 
battle.  She  would  display  all  her  anxiety  for  her  young  friend,  and 
fling  it  in  her  husband's  face  if  he  chose  to  take  it  as  an  injury. 
What, — should  she  endure  reproach  from  her  husband  because  she 
regarded  the  interests  of  the  man  who  had  saved  his  life,  of  the  man 
respecting  whom  she  had  suffered  so  many  heart-struggles,  and  as  to 
whom  she  had  at  last  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  should  ever  bo 
regarded  as  a  second  brother,  loved  equally  with  the  elder  brother  ? 
Sho  had  done  her  duty  by  her  husband, — so  at  least  she  assured  her- 
self ; — and  should  he  dare  to  reproach  her  on  this  subject,  she  would 
be  ready  for  the  battle.  And  now  the  battle  came.  "lam  glad  of 
this,"  she  said,  with  all  the  eagerness  she  could  throw  into  her  voice. 
"  I  am,  indeed ; — and  so  ought  you  to  be."  The  husband's  brow 
grew  blacker  and  blacker,  but  still  he  said  nothing.  He  had  long 
been  too  proud  to  be  jealous,  and  was  now  too  proud  to  express  his 
jealousy, — if  only  he  could  keep  the  expression  back.  But  his  wife 
would  not  leave  the  subject.  "  I  am  so  thankful  for  this,"  she  said* 
pressing  the  telegram  between  her  hands.  "  I  was  so  afraid  he  would 
fail!" 

"  You  over-do  your  anxiety  on  such  a  subject,"  at  last  be  said* 
speaking  very  slowly. 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Robert  ?    How  can  I  be  over-aiudoitf  If 
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it  concerned  any  other  dear  friend  that  I  have  in  the  world,  it  would 
not  be  an  affair  of  life  and  death.  To  him  it  is  almost  so.  I  would 
have  walked  from  here  to  London  to  get  him  his  election."  And  as 
she  spoke  she  held  up  the  clenched  fist  of  her  left  hand,  and  shook 
it,  while  she  still  held  the  telegram  in  her  right  hand. 

"  Laura,  I  must  tell  you  that  it  is  improper  that  you  should  speak 
of  any  man  in  those  terms  ; — of  any  man  that  is  a  stranger  to  your 
blood." 

"A  stranger  to  my  blood  !  What  has  that  to  do  with  it?  This 
man  is  my  friend,  is  your  friend ; — saved  your  life,  has  been  my 
brother's  best  friend,  is  loved  by  my  father, — and  is  loved  by  me, 
very  dearly.     Tell  me  what  you  mean  by  improper !  " 

"  I  will  not  have  you  love  any  man, — very  dearly." 

"Robert!" 

" 1  tell  you  that  I  will  have  no  such  expressions  from  you.  They 
are  unseemly,  and  are  used  only  to  provoke  me." 

"  Am  I  to  understand  that  I  am  insulted  by  an  accusation  ?  If  so, 
let  me  beg  at  once  that  I  may  be  allowed  to  go  to  Saulsby.  I  would 
rather  accept  your  apology  and  retractation  there  than  here." 

"  You  will  not  go  to  Saulsby,  and  there  has  been  no  accusation, 
and  there  will  be  no  apology.  If  you  please  there  will  be  no  more 
motion  of  Mr.  Finn's  name  between  us,  for  the  present.  If  you  will 
take'  my  advice,  you  will  cease  to  think  of  him  extravagantly  ; — and 
I  Bust  desire  you  to  hold  no  further  direct  communication  with  him." 

"I  have  held  no  communication  with  him,"  said  Lady  Laura, 
advancing  a  step  towards  him.  But  Mr.  Kennedy  simply  pointed  to 
the  telegram  in  her  hand,  and  left  the  room.  Now  in  respect  to  this 
telegram  there  had  been  an  unfortunate  mistake.  I  am  not  prepared 
to  amy  that  there  was  any  reason  why  Phineas  himself  should  not  have 
sent  the  news  of  his  success  to  Lady  Laura ;  but  he  had  not  done  so. 
The  piece  of  paper  which  she  still  held  crushed  in  her  hand  was  in 
itself  very  innocent.  "Hurrah  for  the  Loughshanes.  Finny  has 
done  the  trick."  Such  were  the  words  written  on  the  slip,  and  they 
had  been  sent  to  Lady  Laura  by  her  young  cousin,  the  clerk  in  the 
lice  ^ho  acted  as  private  seen  vary  to  the  Under  Secretary  of  State. 
Lady  Laura  resolved  that  bur  husband  should  never  see  those  inno- 
cent but  rather  undignified  words.  The  occasion  had  become  one  of 
SQporiauee,  and  such  words  wen*  unworthy  of  it.  Besides,  she  would 
at  condescend  to  defend  herself  by  bringing  forward  a  telegram  as 
evidence  in  her  favour.     So  she  barned  the  morsel  of  paper. 

Lady  Laura  and  Mr.  Kennedy  did  not  meet  again  till  late  that 
evening.  She  was  ill,  she  said,  and  would  not  come  down  to  dinner. 
After  dinner  she  wrote  him  a  note*  "  Dear  Robert,  I  think  you  must 
regret  what  you  said  to  me.  If  so,  pray  let  me  have  a  line  from 
jou  to  that  effect-  Yours  affectionately,  L."  When  the  servant 
handed  it  to  him,  and  he  had  read  it,  he  smiled  and  thanked  the  girl 
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careful !  "  As  she  was  making  this  Bpeech,  her  temper  seemed  to  rise, 
and  to  become  hot,  and  then  hotter,  till  it  glowed  with  a  red  heat.  She 
had  been  cool  till  the  word  insult,  used  by  herself,  had  conveyed  back 
to  her  a  strong  impression  of  her  own  wrong, — or  perhaps  I  should 
rather  say  a  strong  feeling  of  the  necessity  of  becoming  indignant. 
She  was  standing  as  she  spoke,  and  the  fire  flashed  from  her  eyes, 
and  he  quailed  before  her.  The  threat  which  she  held  out  to  him 
was  very  dreadful  to  him.  He  was  a  man,  terribly  in  fear  of  the 
world's  good  opinion,  who  lacked  the  courage  to  go  through  a  great 
and  harassing  trial  in  order  that  something  better  might  come  after- 
wards. His  married  life  had  been  unhappy.  His  wife  had  not  sub- 
mitted either  to  his  will  or  to  his  ways.  He  had  that  great  desire  to 
enjoy  his  full  rights,  so  strong  in  the  minds  of  weak,  ambitious  men, 
and  he  had  told  himself  that  a  wife's  obedience  was  one  of  those 
rights  which  he  could  not  abandon  without  injury  to  his  self-esteem. 
He  had  thought  about  the  matter,  slowly  as  was  his  wont,  and  had 
resolved  that  he  would  assert  himself.  He  had  asserted  himself,  and 
his  wife  told  him  to  his  face  that  she  would  go  away  and  leave  him. 
He  could  detain  her  legally,  but  he  could  not  do  even  that  without  the 
fact  of  such  forcible  detention  being  known  to  all  the  world.  How 
was  he  to  answer  her  now  at  this  moment,  so  that  she  might  not 
write  to  her  father,  and  so  that  his  self-assertion  might  still  be  main- 
tained? 

"  Passion,  Laura,  can  never  be  right." 

"Would  you  have  a  woman  submit  to  insult  without  passion?  I  at 
any  rate  am  not  such  a  woman."  Then  there  was  a  pause  for  a 
moment.  "  If  you  have  nothing  else  to  say  to  me,  you  had  better 
leave  me.     I  am  far  from  well,  and  my  head  is  throbbing." 

Be  came  up  and  took  her  hand,  but  she  snatched  it  away  from  him. 
"  Laura,"  he  said,  "  do  not  let  us  quarrel." 

"  I  certainly  shall  quarrel  if  such  insinuations  are  repeated." 

"  I  made  no  insinuation." 

"  Do  not  repeat  them.     That  is  all." 

He  was  cowed  and  left  her,  having  first  attempted  to  get  out  of  the 
difficulty  of  his  position  by  making  much  of  her  alleged  illness,  and 
by  offering  to  send  for  Dr.  Macknuthrie.  She  positively  refused  to 
see  Dr.  Macknuthrie,  and  at  last  succeeded  in  inducing  him  to  quit 
the  room. 

£kis  had  occurred  about  the  end  of  November,  and  on  the  20th  of 

Sber  Violet  Eflinguam  reached  Loughlinter.     Life  in  Mr.  Ken- 
house  had  gone  quietly  during  the  intervening  three  weeks, 
i  vary  pleasantly.     The  name  of  Phineas  Finn  had  not  been 
Qtflittoned.     Lady  Laura  had  triumphed  ;    but  she  had  no  desire  to 
'ertatc  her  husband  by  any  unpalatable  allusion  to  her  victory.    And 
m  quite  willing  ta  let  the  subject  die  away,  if  only  it  would  die. 
noma  other  mutters  he  continued  to  assert  himself,  taking  his  wife 
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to  church  twice  every  Sunday,  using  longer  family  prayers  than  she 
approved,  reading  an  additional  sermon  himself  every  Sunday  evening, 
calling  upon  her  for  weekly  attention  to  elaborate  household  accounts, 
asking  for  her  personal  assistance  in  much  local  visiting,  initiating 
her  into  his  favourite  methods  of  family  life  in  the  country,  till  some- 
times she  almost  longed  to  talk  again  about  Phineas  Finn,  so  that  there 
might  be  a  rupture,  and  she  might  escape.  But  her  husband  asserted 
himself  within  bounds,  and  she  submitted,  longing  for  the  coming  of 
Yiolet  Effingham.  She  could  not  write  to  her  father  and  beg  to  be 
taken  away,  because  her  husband  would  read  a  sermon  to  her  on 
Sunday  evening. 

To  Violet,  very  shortly  after  her  arrival,  she  told  her  whole  story. 
"  This  is  terrible,"  said  Violet.  "  This  makes  me  feel  that  I  never 
will  be  married." 

"  And  yet  what  can  a  woman  become  if  she  remains  single  ?  The 
curse  is  to  be  a  woman  at  all." 

"  I  have  always  felt  so  proud  of  the  privileges  of  my  sex,"  said 
Violet. 

"  I  never  have  found  them,"  said  the  other ;  "  never.     I  have  tried 
to  make  the  best  of  its  weaknesses,  and  this  is  what  I  have  come  to ! 
I  suppose  I  ought  to  have  loved  some  man." 
•    "  And  did  you  never  love  any  man  ?  " 

"  No ; — I  think  I  never  did, — not  as  people  mean  when  they  speak 
of  love.  I  have  felt  that  I  would  consent  to  be  cut  in  little  pieces  for 
my  brother, — because  of  my  regard  for  him." 

"Ah,  that  is  nothing." 

"  And  I  have  felt  something  of  the  same  thing  for  another,— a 
longing  for  his  welfare,  a  delight  to  hear  him  praised,  a  charm  in  his 
presence, — so  strong  a  feeling  for  his  interest,  that  were  he  to  go  to 
wrack  and  ruin,  I  too,  should,  after  a  fashion,  be  wracked  and  ruined. 
But  it  has  not  been  love  either." 

"  Do  I  know  whom  you  mean  ?  May  I  name  him  ?  It  is  Phineas 
Finn." 

"  Of  course  it  is  Phineas  Finn." 

"  Did  he  ever  ask  you, — to  love  him  ?  " 

"  I  feared  he  would  do  so,  and  therefore  accepted  Mr.  Kennedys 
offer  almost  at  the  first  word." 

"  I  do  not  quite  understand  your  reasoning,  Laura." 

"  I  understand  it.  I  could  have  refused  him  nothing  in  my  power 
to  give  him,  but  I  did  not  wish  to  be  his  wife." 

**  And  he  never  asked  you  ?  *' 

Lady  Laura  paused  a  moment,  thinking  what  reply  she  sbo&M 
make  ; — and  then  she  told  a  fib.     "  No  \  he  never  asked  me.11     Bai 
Violet  did  not  believe  the  fib.      Violet  was  quite  sure  that  Phiw»* 
had  naked  Lady  Laura  Blandish  to  be  his  wife*    "  As  far  us  I  can  ecet 
said  Violet,  "  Madame  Mai  Goeslcr  is  his  present  panum*" 
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"  I  do  not  believe  it  in  the  least,"  said  Lady  Laura,  firing  np. 

"  It  docs  not  much  matter,"  said  Violet. 

"  It  would  matter  very  much.  You  know,  you, — you  ;  you  know 
whom  he  loves.  And  I  do  believe  that  sooner  or  later  you  will  be 
his  wife." 

"Never." 

"  Yes,  you  will.  Had  you  not  loved  him,  you  would  never  have 
condescended  to  accuse  him  about  that  woman." 

41 1  have  not  accused  him.  Why  should  he  not  marry  Madame 
Max  Goesler  ?  It  would  be  just  the  thing  for  him.    She  is  very  rich." 

"  Never.     You  will  be  his  wife." 

"  Laura,  you  are  the  most  capricious  of  women.  You  have  two 
dear  friends,  and  you  insist  that  I  shall  marry  them  both.  Which 
shall  I  take  first?." 

"  Oswald  will  be  here  in  a  day  or  two,  and  you  can  take  him  if 
yon  like  it.  No  doubt  he  will  ask  you.  But  I  do  not  think  you 
wfll." 

11  No ;  I  do  not  think  I  shall.  I  shall  knock  under  to  Mr.  Mill,  and 
go  in  for  women's  rights,  and  look  forward  to  stand  for  some  female 
borough.  Matrimony  never  seemed  to  me  to  be  very  charming,  and 
upon  my  word  it  does  not  become  more  alluring  by  what  I  find  at 
Longhlinter." 

It  was  thus  that  Violet  and  Lady  Laura  discussed  these  matters 
together,  but  Violet  had  never  showed  to  her  friend  the  cards  in  her 
hand,  as  Lady  Laura  had  shown  those  which  she  held.  Lady  Laura 
had  in  fact  told  almost  everything  that  there  was  to  tell, — had  spoken 
either  plainly  with  true  words,  or  equally  plainly  with  words  that 
were  not  true.  Violet  Effingham  had  almost  come  to  ,  love  Phineas 
Finn ; — but  she  never  told  her  friend  that  it  was  so.  At  one  time 
she  had  almost  made  up  her  mind  to  give  herself  and  all  her  wealth 
to  this  adventurer.  He  was  a  better  man,  she  thought,  than  Lord 
Chiltern ;  and  she  had  come  to  persuade  herself  that  it  was  almost 
imperative  on  her  to  take  the  one  or  the  other.  Though  she  could 
tJk  about  remaining  unmarried,  she  knew  that  that  was  practically 
impossible.  All  those  around  her, — those  of  the  Baldock  as  well  as 
those  of  the  Brentford  faction, — would  make  such  a  life  impossible  to 
J*£f*  Besides,  in  such  a  case  what  could  she  do  ?  It  was  all  very  well 
to  til  of  disregarding  the  world  and  of  Betting  up  a  house  for  heraelf; 
— tml  she  was  quite  aware  that  that  project  eould  not  be  used  further 
tbaa  for  the  purpose  of  scaring  her  amiable  aunt.  And  if  not  that, — 
"«iuld  she  content  herself  to  look  forward  to  a  joint  life  with 
Baldock  and  Augusta.  Boreham  ?  She  might,  of  course,  oblige, 
^  riant  by  taking  Lord  Fawn,  or  oblige  her  aunt  equally  by  taking 
«fc.  Appladoin ;  but  she  was  strongly  of  opinion  that  either  Lord 
u  or  I'hmoas  would  be  preferable  to  these.  Thinking  over  it 
■he  bad  come  to  feel  that  it  must  be  either  Lord  Chiltena  or 
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Phineas ;  but  she  had  never  whispered  her  thought  to  man  or  woman. 
On  her  journey  to  Loughlinter,  where  she  then  knew  that  she  was 
to  meet  Lord  Chiltern,  she  endeavoured  to  persuade  herself  that  it 
should  be  Phineas.  But  Lady  Laura  had  marred  it  all  by  that  ill- 
told  fib.  There  had  been  a  moment  before  in  which  Yiolet  had  felt 
that  Phineas  had  sacrificed  something  of  that  truth  of  love  for  which 
she  gave  him  credit  to  the  glances  of  Madame  Goesler's  eyes  ;  but  she 
had  rebuked  herself  for  the  idea,  accusing  herself  not  only  of  little 
jealousy,  but  of  foolish  vanity.  Was  he,  whom  she  had  rejected,  not 
to  speak  to  another  woman  ?  Then  came  the  blow  from  Lady  Laura, 
and  Violet  knew  that  it  was  a  blow.  This  gallant  lover,  this  young 
Crichton,  this  unassuming  but  ardent  lover,  had  simply  taken  up  with 
her  as  soon  as  he  had  failed  with  her  friend.  Lady  Laura  had  been 
most  enthusiastic  in  her  expressions  of  friendship.  Such  Platonic 
regards  might  be  all  very  well.  It  was  for  Mr.  Kennedy  to  look  to 
that.  But,  for  herself,  she  felt  that  such  expressions  were  hardly 
compatible  with  her  ideas  of  having  her  lover  all  to  herself.  And  then 
she  again  remembered  Madame  Goesler's  bright  blue  eyes. 

Lord  Chiltern  came  on  Christmas  eve,  and  was  received  with  open 
arms  by  his  sister,  and  with  that  painful,  irritating  affection 
which  such  a  girl  as  Yiolet  can  show  to  such  a  man  as  Lord  Chiltern, 
when  she  will  not  give  him  that  other  affection  for  which  his  heart 
is  panting.  The  two  men  were  civil  to  each  other, — but  very  cold. 
They  called  each  other  Kennedy  and  Chiltern,  but  even  that  was  not 
done  without  an  effort.  On  the  Christmas  morning  Mr.  Kennedy 
asked  his  brother-in-law  to  go  to  church.  "  It's  a  kind  of  thing  I 
never  do/'  said  Lord  Chiltern.  Mr.  Kennedy  gave  a  little  start,  and 
looked  a  look  of  horror.  Lady  Laura  showed  that  she  was  unhappy. 
Yiolet  Effingham  turned  away  her  face,  and  smiled. 

As  they  walked  across  the  park  Violet  took  Lord  Chiltern's  part 
4i  He  only  means  that  he  does  not  go  to  church  on  Christmas  day." 

"  I  don't  know  what  he  means,"  said  Mr.  Kennedy. 

"  We  need  not  speak  of  it,"  said  Lady  Laura. 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  Mr.  Kennedy. 

"  I  have  been  to  church  with  him  on  Sundays  myself,"  said  Violet, 
perhaps  not  reflecting  that  the  practices  of  early  years  had  little  to 
do  with  the  young  man's  life  at  present. 

Christmas  day  and  the  next  day  passed  without  any  sign  from  Lord 
Chiltern,  and  on  the  day  after  that  he  was  to  go  away.  But  he  was 
not  to  leave  till  one  or  two  in  the  afternoon.  Not  a  word  had  been 
said  between  the  two  women,  since  he  had  been  in  the  house,  on  the 
subject  of  which  both  of  them  were  thinking.  Very  much  had  been 
said  of  the  expediency  of  his  going  to  Saulsby,  but  on  this  matter  he 
had  declined  to  make  any  promise.  Sitting  in  Lady  Laura's  room, 
in  the  presence  of  both  of  them,  he  had  refused  to  do  so.    "  Bun  bad 
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to  drive,"  he  said,  turning  to  Violet,  "  and  yon  bad  better  not  try  to 
drive  me." 

11  Why  should  not  you  be  driven  as  well  as  another  ?  "  she  answered, 
laughing. 


CHAPTEB  LIX 

THE      FIRST     BLOW. 

Lord  Chh/tern,  though  he  had  passed  two  entire  days  in  tho  house 
with  Violet  without  renewing  his  suit,  had  come  to  Loughlintcr  for 
tie  express  purpose  of  doing  so,  and  had  his  plans  perfectly  fixed  in 
his  own  mind.  After  breakfast  on  that  last  morning  he  was  up- 
stairs with  his  sister  in  her  own  room,  and  immediately  made  his 
request  to  her.  "  Laura,"  he  said,  "  go  down  like  a  good  girl,  and 
make  Violet  come  up  here."  She  stood  a  moment  looking  at  him 
and  smiled.  "  And,  mind,"  he  continued,  "  you  are  not  to  come 
back  yourself.     I  must  have  Violet  alone." 

"  But  suppose  Violet  will  not  come  ?  Young  ladies  do  not  gene- 
rally wait  upon  young  men  on  such  occasions." 

"  No  ; — but  I  rank  her  so  high  among  young  women,  that  I  think 
she  will  have  common  sense  enough  to  teach  her  that,  after  what  has 
passed  between  us,  I  have  a  right  to  ask  for  an  interview,  and  that  it 
may  be  more  conveniently  had  here  than  in  the  wilderness  of  tho 
house  below." 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  arguments  used  by  her  friend,  Violet 
did  come.  She  reached  the  door  all  alone,  and  opened  it  bravely. 
She  had  promised  herself,  as  she  came  along  the  passages,  that  she 
would  not  pause  with  her  hand  on  the  lock  for  a  moment.      She 

id  first  gone  to  her  own  room,  and  as  she  left  it  she  had  looked  into 

i  glass  with  a  hurried  glance,  ami  h:i.]  then  rested  for  a  moment, — 

Inking  that   something  should   bo  done,  that  her  hair  might  be 

smoothed,  or  a  ribbon  set  straight,  or  the  chain  arranged  under  her 

>ch.     A  girl  wouI£  wish  to  look  well  before  her  lover,  even  when 

e  means  to  refuse  him.     But  her  p  mi  tie  was  but  for  an  instant,  and 

i  went  on t  having  toothed  nothing.     She  shook  her  head  and 

her  hands  together,  and  went  on  quick  and  opened  the  door, 

Bet  with  a  little  start.     "  Violet,  this  is  very  good  of  you," 

\&  Lord  Chiltera,  standing  with  his  b;iek  to  the  fire,  and  not  moving 
from  the  spot. 

4 Laura  has  told  me  that  you  thought  I  would  do  as  much  as  this 
lory0ut  and  therefore  I  have  done  it." 

fi»,  dearest.     It  is  the  old  story,  Violet,  and  I  am  so  bad  at 

hare  been  bad  at  words  too,  as  I  have  not  been  able  to 
make  you  understand*" 
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"  I  think  I  have  understood.  You  are  always  clear-spoken,  and  I, 
1  Lough  I  cannot  talk,  am  not  muddle -pa  ted.  I  have  understood. 
But  while  you  are  single  there  must  be  yet  hope ; — unless,  indeed, 
you  will  tell  me  that  you  have  already  given  yourself  to  another 
man." 

"  I  have  not  done  that." 

"  Then  how  can  I  not  hope  ?  Violet,  I  would  if  I  could  tell  yon 
all  my  feelings  plainly.  Once,  twice,  thrice,  I  have  said  to  myself 
that  I  would  think  of  you  no  more.  I  have  tried  to  persuade  myself 
that  I  am  better  single  than  married." 

"  But  I  am  not  the  only  woman." 

"  To  me  you  are, — absolutely,  as  though  there  were  none  other  on 
the  face  of  God's  earth.  I  live  much  alone ;  but  you  are  always  with 
me.  Should  you  marry  any  other  man,  it  will  be  the  same  with  me 
still.     If  you  refuse  me  now  I  shall  go  away, — and  live  wildly." 

"  Oswald,  what  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  I  mean  that  I  will  go  to  some  distant  part  of  the  world,  where  I 
may  be  killed  or  live  a  life  of  adventure.  But  I  shall  do  so  simply  in 
despair.  It  will  not  be  that  I  do  not  know  how  much  better  and 
greater  should  be  the  life  at  home  of  a  man  in  my  position." 

"  Then  do  not  talk  of  going." 

"  I  cannot  stay.  You  will  acknowledge,  Yiolet,  that  I  have  never 
lied  to  you.  I  am  thinking  of  you  day  and  night.  The  more 
indifferent  you  show  yourself  to  me,  the  more  I  love  you.  Yiolet, 
try  to  love  me."  He  came  up  to  her,  and  took  her  by  both  her 
hands,  and  tears  were  in  his  eyes.     "  Say  you  will  try  to  love  me." 

"It  is  not  that,"  said  Yiolet,  looking  away,  but  still  leaving  her 
hands  with  him. 

"  It  is  not  what,  dear  ?  " 

"  What  you  call, — trying." 

"  It  is  that  you  do  not  wish  to  try  ?  " 

"  Oswald,  you  are  so  violent,  so  headstrong.  I  am  afraid  of  yon,— 
as  is  everybody.  Why  have  you  not  written  to  your  father,  as  we 
have  asked  you  ?  " 

**  I  will  write  to  him  instantly,  now,  before  I  leave  the  room,  iHi 

,  you  shall  dictate  the  letter  to  him.     By  heavens,  you  shidl  1 "    fl* 

had  dropped  her  hands  when  she  called  him  violent;  but  aotffa 

took  them  agoiD,  and  still  she  permitted  it.     "I  have  pojstpaiwd  it 

only  till  I  had  spoken  to  you  once  again." 

**  No,  Lord  Chiltern,  I  will  not  dictate  to  you.n 

"But  will  you  love  me  ?"      She  paused  and  looked  down,  1 
even  now  not  with  drawn  her  hands  from  ham.     But  I  do  oat  think  K 
knew  how  much  hu  had  gained,     "  You  used  to  love  trie,— ft  KtU^* 
he  said* 

"  Indeed, — indeed,  I  did," 

"  And  now  ?    la  it  all  changed  now  J ?f 
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"  No,"  she  said,  retreating  from  him. 

"  How  is  it,  then  ?  Violet,  speak  to  me  honestly.  Will  you  he 
my  wife  ?  "  She  did  not  answer  him,  and  he  stood  for  a  moment 
looking  at  her.  Then  he  rushed  at  her,  and,  seizing  her  in  his  arms, 
kissed  her  all  over, — her  forehead,  her  lips,  her  cheeks,  then  both  her 

hands,  and  then  her  lips  again.     "  By  G ,  she  is  my  own  !  "  he 

said.  Then  he  went  back  to  the  rug  before  the  fire,  and  stood  there 
with  his  back  turned  to  her.  Violet,  when  she  found  herself  thus 
deserted,  retreated  to  a  sofa,  and  sat  herself  down.  She  had  no 
negative  to  produce  now  in  answer  to  the  violent  assertion  which  he 
had  pronounced  as  to  his  own  success.  It  was  true.  She  had 
doubted,  and  doubted, — and  still  doubted.  But  now  she  must  doubt 
no  longer.  Of  one  thing  she  was  quite  sure.  She  could  love  him. 
As  things  had  now  gone,  she  would  make  him  quite  happy  with 
assurances  on  that  subject.  As  to  that  other  question, — that  fearful 
question,  whether  or  not  she  could  trust  him, — on  that  matter  she 
had  better  at  present  say  nothing,  and  think  as  little,  perhaps,  as 
might  be.  She  had  taken  the  jump,  and  therefore  why  should  she 
not  be  gracious  to  him  ?  But  how  was  she  to  be  gracious  to  a  lover 
who  stood  there  with  his  back  turned  to  her  ? 

After  the  interval  of  a  minute  or  two  he  remembered  himself,  and 
turned  round.  Seeing  her  seated,  he  approached  her,  and  went  down 
on  both  knees  close  at  her  feet.  Then  he  took  her  hands  again,  for 
the  third  time,  and  looked  up  into  her  eyes. 

"  Oswald,  you  on  your  knees  !  "  she  said. 

"  I  would  not  bend  to  a  princess,"  he  said,  "  to  ask  for  half  her 
throne ;  but  I  will  kneel  here  all  day,  if  you  will  let  me,  in  thanks  for 
the  gift  of  your  love.     I  never  kneeled  to  beg  for  it." 

44  This  is  the  man  who  cannot  make  speeches." 

"  I  think  I  could  talk  now  by  the  hour,  with  you  for  a  listener." 

"  Oh,  but  I  must  talk  too." 

"  What  will  you  say  tome?" 

"  Nothing  while  you  are  kneeling.  It  is  not  natural  that  you  should 
kneel.  You  are  like  Samson  with  his  locks  shorn,  or  Hercules  with 
a  distaff." 

44  Is  that  better  ?  "  he  said,  as  he  got  up  and  put  his  arm  round  her 
waist. 

44  You  are  in  earnest  ?  "  she  asked. 

44  In  earnest.  I  hardly  thought  that  that  would  be  doubted.  Do 
you  not  believe  me  ?  " 

"  I  do  believe  you.    And  you  will  be  good  ?  " 

"Ah,— I  do  not  know  that." 

"  Try,  and  I  will  love  you  so  dearly.  Nay,  I  do  love  you  dearly, 
I  do.    I  do." 

"  Say  it  again." 

vol.  m.  B 
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"  I  will  say  it  fifty  times, — till  your  ears  are  weary  with  it ; " — and 
she  did  say  it  to  him,  after  her  own  fashion,  fifty  times. 

"  This  if  a  great  change/'  he  said,  getting  up  alter  a  while  and 
walking  about  the  room. 

"  But  a  change  for  the  better ; — is  it  not,  Oswald  ?  " 

"  Bo  much  for  the  better  that  I  hardly  know  myself  in  my  new  joy. 
But,  Violet,  we'll  have  no  delay, — will  we?  No  shilly-shallying. 
What  is  the  nse  of  waiting  now  that  it's  settled  ?  " 

"  None  in  the  least,  Lord  Chilterm  Let  us  say, — this  day  twelve- 
month." 

"  Yon  are  laughing  at  me,  Violet." 

"  Remember,  sir,  that  the  first  thing  yon  have  to  do  is  to  write  to 
your  father." 

He  instantly  went  to  the  writing-table  and  took  np  paper  and  pea. 
"  Come  along,"  he  eaid.  "  Yon  are  to  dictate  it"  But  this  the 
refused  to  do,  telling  him  that  he  must  write  his,  letter  to  his  father 
out  of  his  own  head,  and  out  of  his  own  heart.  "  I  cannot  write  it," 
he  said,  throwing  down  the  pen.  "My  blood  is  in  such  a  tumult 
that  I  cannot  steady  my  hand." 

"  You  must  not  be  so  tumultuous,  Oswald,  or  I  shall  have  to  the 
in  a  whirlwind." 

11  Oh,  I  shall  shake  down*  I  shall  become  as  steady  as  an  old 
stager.  I'll  go  as  quiet  in  harness  by-and-by  as  though  I  had  been 
broken  to  it  a  four-year-old.  I  wonder  whether  Laura  could  not  write 
this  letter." 

"  I  think  you  should  write  H  yourself,  Oswald." 

"IfyonbidmelwiUL" 

"  Bid  you  indeed  I  As  if  it  was  for  me  to  bid  you.  Do  you  sot 
know  that  in  these  new  troubles  you  are  undertaking  yon  will  have 
to  bid  me  in  everything,  and  that  I  shall  be  bound  to  do  your  bidding  ? 
Does  it  not  seem  to  be  dreadful  ?  My  wonder  is  that  any  girl  can  ever 
accept  any  man." 

"  But  you  have  accepted  me,  now." 

"  Yes,  indeed." 

"  And  you  repent  ?  " 

"  No,  indeed,  and  I  will  try  to  do  your  biddings ; — but  you  most 
not  be  rough  to  me,  and  outrageous,  and  fierce, — will  you,  Oswald  7 w 

"  I  will  not  at  any  rate  be  like  Kennedy  is  with  poor  Laura." 

"  No ; — that  is  not  your  nature." 

"  I  will  do  my  best,  dearest.  And  you  may  at  any  rate  be  am  of 
this,  that  I  will  love  you  always.  So  much  good  of  myself,  if  it  be 
good,  I  can  say." 

"  It  i*  very  good,"  she  answered ;    "  the  best  of  all 
And  now  I  must  go.     And  as  you  are  leaving  Louehliniar  I 
good-bye.     When  am  I  to  have  the  honour  and  felicity  of  beblldEng 
your  lordship  again  ?  " 
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"  Say  a  nice  word  to  me  before  I  am  off,  Violet." 

"I, — love, — you, — better, — than  all  the  world  beside;  and  I 
mean, — to  be  your  wife, — some  day.  Are  not  those  twenty  nice 
words?" 

He  would  not  prolong  his  stay  at  Loughlinter,  though  he  was  asked 
to  do  so  both  by  Violet  and  his  sister,  and  though,  as  he  confessed 
himself,  he  had  no  special  business  elsewhere.  "  It  is  no  use  mincing 
the  matter.  I  don't  like  Kennedy,  and  I  don't  Hke  being  in  his 
house,"  he  said  to  Violet.  And  then  he  promised  that  there  should 
he  a  party  got  up  at  Saulsby  before  the  winter  was  over.  His  plan 
was  to  stop  that  night  at  Carlisle,  and  write  to  his  father  from  thence. 
"Your  blood,  perhaps,  won't  be  so  tumultuous  at  Carlisle,"  said 
Violet.  He  shook  his  head  and  went  on  with  his  plans.  He  would 
then  go  on  to  London  and  down  to  Wallingford,  and  there  wait  for  his 
Other's  answer.  "  There  is  no  reason  why  I  should  lose  more  of  the 
hunting  than  necessary."  "  Pray  don't  lose  a  day  for  me,"  said  Violet. 
As  soon  as  he  heard  from  his  father,  he  would  do  his  father's  bidding* 
"You  will  go  to  Saulsby,"  said  Violet ;  "  you  can  hunt  at  Saulsby, 
you  know."  "  I  will  go  to  Jericho  if  he  asks  me,  only  you  will  have 
to  go  with  ma-"  "  I  thought  we  weue  to  go  to, — Belgium,"  said 
Violet 

"And  so  that  is  settled  at  last,"  said  Violet  to  Laura  that  night. 

"  I  hope  you  do  not  regret  it." 

"  On  the  contrary,  I  am  as  happy  as  the  moments  are  long." 

"My  fine  girl  I" 

44  I  am  happy  because  I  love  him.  I  have  always  loved  him.  You 
have  known  that" 

"  Indeed,  no." 

"  Bat  I  have,  after  my  fashion.  I  am  not  tumultuous,  as  he  calls 
himself.    Since  he  began  to  make  eyes  at  me  when  he  was  nine- 


u  Fancy  Oswald  making  eyes  1 " 

"  Oh,  he  did,  and  mouths  too.  But  from  the  beginning,  when  I 
vas  a  child,  I  have  known  that  he  was  dangerous,  and  I  have  thought 
that  he  would  pass  on  and  forget  me  after  a  while.  And  I  could  have 
Kved  without  him.  Nay,  there  have  been  moments  when  I  thought 
I  could  learn  to  love  some  one  else." 

44  Poor  Phineas,  for  instance." 

14  We  will  mention  no  names.  Mr.  Appledom,  perhaps,  more  likely. 
He  has  been  my  most  constant  lover,  and  then  he  would  be  so  safe ! 
"Sour  brother,  Laura,  is  dangerous.  He  is  like  the  bad  ice  in  the  parks 
'where  they  stick  up  the  poles.  He  has  had  a  pole  stuck  upon  him 
«ver  since  he  was  a  boy." 

a  Yes; — give  a  dog  a  bad  name  and  hang  him." 

44  Remember  that  I  do  not  love  him  a  bit  the  less  on  that  account ; 
—perhaps  the  better.    A  sense  of  danger  does  not  make  me  un- 

b2 
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happy,  though  the  threatened  evil  may  he  fatal.  I  have  entered 
myself  for  my  forlorn  hope,  and  I  mean  to  stick  to  it.  Now  I  must 
go  and  write  to  his  worship.  Only  think, — I  never  wrote  a  love- 
letter  yet ! " 

Nothing  more  shall  he  said  about  Miss  Effingham's  first  love-letter, 
which  was,  no  doubt,  creditable  to  her  head  and  heart ;  bat  there 
were  two  other  letters  sent  by  the  same  post  from  Longhlinter  which 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  reader,  as  they  will  assist  the  telling  of  the 
story.  One  was  from  Lady  Laura  Kennedy  to  her  friend  Phineas 
Finn,  and  the  other  from  Violet  to  her  aunt,  Lady  Baldock.  No  letter 
was  written  to  Lord  Brentford,  as  it  was  thought  desirable  that 
he  should  recoive  the  first  intimation  of  what  had  been  done  from  his 
son. 

Respecting  the  letter  to  Phineas,  which  shall  be  first  given,  Lady 
Laura  thought  it  right  to  say  a  word  to  her  husband.  He  had  been 
of  course  told  of  the  engagement,  and  had  replied  that  he  could  have 
wished  that  the  arrangement  could  have  been  made  elsewhere  than 
at  his  house,  knowing  as  he  did  that  Lady  Baldock  would  not  approve 
of  it.  To  this  Lady  Laura  had  made  no  reply,  and  Mr.  Kennedy  had 
condescended  to  congratulate  the  bride-elect.  When  Lady  Laura's 
letter  to  Phineas  was  completed  she  took  care  to  put  it  into  the  letter- 
box in  the  presence  of  her  husband.  "I  have  written  to  Mr.  Finn," 
she  said,  "  to  tell  him  of  this  marriage." 

"  Why  was  it  necessary  that  he  should  be  told  ?  " 

"  I  think  it  was  due  to  him, — from  certain  circumstances." 

"  I  wonder  whether  there  was  any  truth  in  what  everybody  wt§ 
saying  about  their  fighting  a  duel  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Kennedy.  His  wife 
made  no  answer,  and  then  he  continued — "  You  told  me  of  your  own 
knowledge  that  it  was  untrue." 

"  Not  of  my  own  knowledge,  Robert." 

"  Yes  ; — of  your  own  knowledge."  Then  Mr.  Kennedy  walked 
away,  and  was  certain  that  his  wife  had  deceived  him  about  the  dueL 
There  had  been  a  duel,  and  she  had  known  it ;  and  yet  she  had  told 
him  that  the  report  was  a  ridiculous  fabrication.  He  never  forgot 
anything.  He  remembered  at  this  moment  the  words  of  the  false- 
hood, and  the  look  of  her  face  as  she  told  it.  He  had  believed  her 
implicitly,  but  he  would  never  believe  her  again.  He  was  one 
of  those  men  who,  in  spite  of  their  experience  of  the  world,  of  their 
experience  of  their  own  lives,  imagine  that  lips  that  have  onoe  lied 
can  never  tell  the  truth. 

Lady  Laura's  letter  to  Phineas  was  as  follows : — 

"  Longhlinter,  December  28th,  196   » 
"  My  deab  Friend, 

"Violet  Effingham  is  here,  and  Oswald  has  just  left  us*    Sil 
possible  that  you  may  see  him  as  he  passes  through  IxmdOB*.  B>1» 
at  any  rate,  I  think  it  best  to  let  you  know  immediately 
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accepted  him, — at  last.  If  there  be  any  pang  in  this  to  you,  be  sure 
that  I  will  grieve  for  yon.  Yon  will  not  wish  me  to  say  that  I  regret 
that  which  was  the  dearest  wish  of  my  heart  before  I  knew  yon. 
Lately,  indeed,  I  have  been  torn  in  two  ways.  Yon  will  understand 
what  I  mean,  and  I  believe  I  need  say  nothing  more ; — except 
this,  that  it  shall  be  among  my  prayers  that  you  may  obtain  all 
things  that  may  tend  to  make  you  happy,  honourable,  and  of  high 
esteem. 

"  Your  most  sincere  friend, 

"  Lauba  Kennedy." 

Even  though  her  husband  should  read  the  letter,  there  was  nothing 
in  that  of  which  she  need  be  ashamed.  But  he  did  not  read  the 
letter.  He  simply  speculated  as  to  its  contents,  and  inquired  within 
himself  whether  it  would  not  be  for  the  welfare  of  the  world  in 
general,  and  for  the  welfare  of  himself  in  particular,  that  husbands 
should  demand  to  read  their  wives'  letters. 

And  this  was  Violet's  letter  to  her  aunt : — 

•'  My  dear  Aunt, 

"  The  thing  has  come  at  last,  and  all  your  troubles  will  be  soon 

over ; — for  I  do  believe  that  all  your  troubles  have  come  from  your 

unfortunate  niece.     At  last  I  am  going  to  be  married,  and  thus  take 

myself  off  your  hands.    Lord  Chiltern  has  just  been  here,  and  I  have 

accepted  him.     I  am  afraid  you  hardly  think  so  well  of  Lord  Chiltern 

as  I  do ;  but  then,  perhaps,  you  have  not  known  him  so  long.x  You 

do  know,  however,  that  there  has  been  some  difference  between  him 

and  his  father.    I  think  I  may  take  upon  myself  to  say  that  now, 

upon  his  engagement,  this  will  be  settled.     I  have  the  inexpressible 

pleasure  of  feeling  sure  that  Lord  Brentford  will  welcome  me  as  his 

daughter-in-law.     Tell  the  news  to  Augusta  with  my  best  love.     I 

will  write  to  her  in  a  day  or  two.    I  hope  my  cousin  Gustavus  will 

condescend  to  give  me  away.     Of  course  there  is  nothing  fixed  about 

time ; — but  I  should  say,  perhaps,  in  nine  years. 

"  Your  affectionate  niece, 

"  Violet  Effingham. 
"Longhlmter,  Friday." 

"What  does  she  mean  about  nine  years?"  said  Lady  Baldock  in 
her  wrath. 

"  She  is  joking,"  said  the  mild  Augusta. 

"I  believe  she  would joke,  if  I  were  going  to  be  buried,"  said 

Lady  Baldock. 
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CHAPTER  LIIL 

8H0WING  BOW  PHINEAS  BOSE  THE  BLOW. 

When  Phineas  received  Lady  Laura  Kennedy's  letter  he  was  sitting 
in  his  gorgeous  apartment  in  the  Colonial  Office.  It  was  gorgeous  in 
comparison  with  the  very  dingy  room  at  Mr.  Low's  to  which  he  had 
heen  accustomed  in  his  early  days, — and  somewhat  gorgeous  also  as* 
compared  with  the  lodgings  he  had  so  long  inhabited  in  Mr.  Bonce's 
house.  The  room  was  large  and  square,  and  looked  out  from  three 
windows  on  to  St.  James's  Park.  There  were  in  it  two  very  comfort- 
able arm-chairs  and  a  comfortable  sofa.  And  the  office  table  at 
which  he  sat  was  of  old  mahogany,  shining  brightly,  and  seemed  to  be 
fitted  up  with  every  possible  appliance  for  official  comfort.  This 
stood  near  one  of  the  windows,  so  that  he  could  sit  and  look  down 
upon  the  park.  And  there  was  a  large  round  table  covered  with 
books  and  newspapers.  And  the  walls  of  the  room  were  bright  with 
maps  of  all  the  colonies.  And  there  was  one  very  interesting  map, — 
but  not  very  bright, — showing  the  American  colonies,  as  they  used 
to  be.  And  there  was  a  little  inner  closet  in  which  he  could  brush 
his  hair  and  wash  his  hands ;  and  in  the  room  adjoining  there  sat, — 
or  ought  to  have  sat,  for  he  was  often  absent,  vexing  the  mind  of 
Phineas, — the  Earl's  nephew,  his  private  secretary.  And  it  was  all 
very  gorgeous.  Often  as  he  looked  round  upon  it,  thinking  of  his  old 
bedroom  at  Eillaloe,  of  his  little  garrets  at  Trinity,  of  the  dingy 
chambers  in  Lincoln's  Inn,  he  would  tell  himself  that  it  was  very 
gorgeous.  He  would  wonder  that  anything  so  grand  had  fallen  to 
his  lot. 

The  letter  from  Scotland  was  brought  to  him  in  the  afternoon, 
having  reached  London  by  some  day-mail  from  Glasgow.  He  was 
sitting  at  his  desk  with  a  heap  of  papers  before  him  referring  to  a 
contemplated  railway  from  Halifax,  in  Nova  Scotia,  to  the  foot  of  the 
Boeky  Mountains.  It  had  become  his  business  to  get  up  the  subject, 
and  then  discuss  with  his  principal,  Lord  Cantrip,  the  expediency  of 
advising  the  Government  to  lend  a  company  five  million  of  money,  in 
order  that  this  railway  might  be  made.  It  was  a  big  subject,  and  the 
contemplation  of  it  gratified  him.  It  required  that  he  should  look 
forward  to  great  events,  and  exercise  the  wisdom  of  a  statesman. 
What  was  the  chance  of  these  colonies' being  swallowed  up  by  those 
other  regions, — once  colonies, — of  which  the  map  that  hung  in  the 
corner  told  so  eloquent  a  tale  ?  And  if  so,  would  the  five  million  ever 
bo  repaid  ?  And  if  not  swallowed  up,  were  the  colonies  worth  so 
great  an  adventure  of  national  money  ?  Could  they  repay  it  ?  Would 
they  do  so  ?  Should  they  be  made  to  do  so  ?  Mr.  Low,  who  was  now 
a  Q.C.  and  in  Parliament,  would  not  have  greater  subjects  than  this 
before  him,  even  if ,  he  should  come  to  be  Solicitor  General.     Lord 
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Cantrip  had  specially  asked  him  to  get  up  this  matter, — and  he  was 
getting  it  up  sedulously.  Once  in  nine  years  the  harbour  of  Halifax 
'was  blocked  np  by  ice.  He  had  just  jotted  down  that  fact,  which 
was  material,  when  Lady  Laura's  letter  was  brought  to  him.  He 
read  it,  and  putting  it  down  by  his  side  very  gently,  went  back  to  his 
maps  as  though  the  thing  would  not  so  trouble  his  mind  as  to  disturb 
his  work.  He  absolutely  wrote,  automatically,  certain  words  of  a 
note  about  the  harbour,  after  he  had  received  the  information.  A 
horse  will  gallop  for  some  scores  of  yards,  after  his  back  has  been 
broken,  before  he  knows  of  his  great  ruin ; — and  so  it  was  with 
Phineas  Finn.  His  back  was  broken,  but,  nevertheless,  he  galloped, 
for  a  yard  or  two.  "  Closed  in  1860-61  for  thirteen  days."  Then 
he  began  to  be  aware  that  his  back  was  broken,  and  that  the  writing 
of  any  more  notes  about  the  ice  in  Halifax  harbour  was  for  the 
present  out  of  the  question.  "  I  think  it  best  to  let  you  know  imme- 
distely  that  she  has  accepted  him."  Those  were  the  words  which  he 
read  the  oftenest.  Then  it  was  all  over !  The  game  was  played  out, 
and  all  his  victories  were  as  nothing  to  him.  He  sat  for  an  hour  in  his 
gorgeous  room  thinking  of  it,  and  various  were  the  answers  which  he 
gave  during  the  time  to  various  messages ; — but  he  would  see  nobody. 
As  for  the  colonies,  he  did  not  care  if  they  revolted  to-morrow.  He 
would  have  parted  with  every  colony  belonging  to  Great  Britain  to 
have  gotten  the  hand  of  Violet  Effingham  for  himself.  Now, — now 
at  this  moment,  he  told  himself  with  oaths  that  he  had  never  loved 
any  one  but  Violet  Effingham. 

There  had  been  so  much  to  make  such  a  marriage  desirable !  I 
should  wrong  my  hero  deeply  were  I  to  say  that  the  weight  of  his 
sorrow  was  occasioned  by  the  fact  that  he  had  lost  an  heiress.  He 
would  never  have  thought  of  looking  for  Violet  Effingham  had  he  not 
list  learned  to  love  her.  But  as  the  idea  opened  itself  out  to  him, 
everything  had  seemed  to  be  so  suitable.  Had  Miss  Effingham 
become  his  wife,  the  mouths  of  the  Lows  and  of  the  Bunces  would 
have  been  stopped  altogether.  Mr.  Monk  would  have  come  to  his 
house  as  his  familiar  guest,  and  he  would  have  been  connected  with 
half  a  score  of  peers.  A  seat  in  Parliament  would  be  simply  his 
proper  place,  and  even  Under- Secretaryships  of  State  might  soon 
come  to  be  below  him.  He  was  playing  a  great  game,  but  hitherto  he 
had  played  it  with  so  much  success, — with  such  wonderful  luck  !  that 
it  had  seemed  to  him  that  all  things  were  within  his  reach.  Nothing 
more  had  been  wanting  to  him  than  Violet's  hand  for  his  own  comfort, 
and  Violet's  fortune  to  support  his  position  ;  and  these,  too,  had  almost 
seemed  to  be  within  his  grasp.  His  goddess  had  indeed  refused  him, 
—but  not  with  disdain.  Even  Lady  Laura  had  talked  of  his  marriage 
as  not  improbable.  All  the  world,  almost,  had  heard  of  the  duel ; 
and  all  the  world  had  smiled,  and  seemed  to  think  that  in  the  real 
fight  Phineas  Finn  would  be  the  victor, — that  the  lucky  piBtol  was  in 
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his  hands.  It  had  never  occurred  to  any  one  to  suppose, — as  far  as 
he  could  see, — that  he  was  presuming  at  all,  or  pushing  himself  out 
of  his  own  sphere,  in  asking  Violet  Effingham  to  be  his  wife.  No ; — 
he  would  trust  his  luck,  would  persevere,  and  would  succeed.  Such 
had  been  his  resolution  on  that  very  morning, — and  now  there  had 
come  this  letter  to  dash  him  to  the  ground. 

There  were  moments  in  which  he  declared  to  himself  that  he  would 
not  believe  the  letter, — not  that  there  was  any  moment  in  which 
there  was  in  his  mind  the  slightest  spark  of  real  hope.  But  he  would 
tell  himself  that  he  would  still  persevere.  Violet  might  have  been 
driven  to  accept  that  violent  man  by  violent  influence, — or  it  might 
be  that  she  had  not  in  truth  accepted  him,  that  Chiltern  had  simply 
so  asserted.  Or,  even  if  it  were  eo,  did  women  never  change  their 
minds  ?  The  manly  thing  would  be  to  persevere  to  the  end.  Had 
he  not  before  been  successful,  when  success  seemed  to  be  as  far  from 
him  ?  But  he  could  buoy  himself  up  with  no  real  hope.  Even  when 
these  ideas  were  present  to  his  mind,  he  knew, — he  knew  well, — at 
those  very  moments,  that  his  back  was  broken. 

Some  one  had  come  in  and  lighted  the  candles  and  drawn  down  the 
blinds  while  he  was  sitting  there,  and  now,  as  he  looked  at  his  watch, 
he  found  that  it  was  past  Ave  o'clock.  He  was  engaged  to  dine  with 
Madame  Max  Goesler  at  eight,  and  in  his  agony  he  half-resolved  that 
he  would  send  an  excuse.  Madame  Max  would  be  full  of  wrath,  as 
she  was  very  particular  about  her  little  dinner-parties ; — but  what  did 
he  care  now  about  the  wrath  of  Madame  Max  Goesler  ?  And  yet  only 
this  morning  he  had  been  congratulating  himself,  among  his  other 
successes,  upon  her  favour,  and  had  laughed  inwardly  at  his  own 
falseness, — his  falseness  to  Yiolet  Effingham, — as  he  did  so.  He  had 
said  something  to  himself  jocosely  about  lovers'  perjuries,  the  remem- 
brance of  which  was  now  very  bitter  to  him.  He  took  up  a  sheet  of 
note-paper  and  scrawled  an  excuse  to  Madame  Goesler.  News  from 
the  country,  he  said,  made  it  impossible  that  he  should  go  out  to- 
night. But  he  did  not  send  the  note.  At  about  half-past  five  he 
opened  the  door  of  his  private  secretary's  room,  and  found  the  young 
man  fast  asleep,  with  a  cigar  in  his  mouth.  "  Halloa,  Charles,"  be 
said. 

"  All  right ! "  Charles  Standish  was  a  first  cousin  of  Lady  Laura's, 
and,  having  been  in  the  office  before  Phineas  had  joined  it.  and  being 
a  great  favourite  with  his  cousin,  had  of  course  become  thu  Cudtti* 
Secretary's  private  secretary.  **  I'm  all  here/'  said  Charles  Standiah* 
getting  up  and  shaking  himself. 

"lam  going.  Just  tie  up  those  papers, — exactly  as  they  arc*  I 
shall  be  here  early  to-morrow,  but  I  shan't  want  you  before  twelfB. 
Good  night,  Charles.1' 

11  Ta,  to,"  said  the  private  secretary,  who  was  very  fond  of  la 
master,  but  not  very  respectful, — unless  upon  express  occjwicas. 
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Then  Phineas  went  oat  and  walked  across  the  park ;  bat  as  he 
went  he  became  quite  aware  that  his  back  was  broken.  It  was  not 
the  less  broken  because  he  sang  to  himself  little  songs  to  prove  to 
himself  that  it  was  whole  and  sound.,  It  was  broken,  and  it  seemed 
to  him  now  that  he  never  could  become  an  Atlas  again,  to  bear  the 
weight  of  the  world  upon  his  shoulders.  What  did  anything  signify  ? 
All  that  he  had  done  had  been  part  of  a  game  which  he  had  been 
playing  throughout,  and  now  he  had  been  beaten  in  his  game.  He 
absolutely  ignored  his  old  passion  for  Lady  Laura  as  though  it  had 
never  been,  and  regarded  himself  as  a  model  of  constancy, — as  a  man 
who  had  loved,  not  wisely  perhaps,  but  much  too  well, — and  who  must 
now  therefore  suffer  a  living  death.  He  hated  Parliament.  He  hated 
the  Colonial  Office.  He  bated  his  friend  Mr.  Monk ;  and  he  especially 
hated  Madame  Max  Goesler.  As  to  Lord  Chiltern, — he  believed  that 
Lord  Chiltern  had  obtained  his  object  by  violence.  He  would  see  to 
that !  Yes ; — let  the  consequences  be  what  they  might,  he  would  see 
to  that! 

He  went  up  by  the  Duke  of  York's  column,  and  as  he  passed  the 
Athenaeum  he  saw  his  chief,  Lord  Cantrip,  standing  under  the  portico 
talking  to  a  bishop.  He  would  have  gone  on  unnoticed,  had  it  been 
possible ;  but  Lord  Cantrip  came  down  to  him  at  once.  "  I  have  put 
your  name  down  here,"  said  his  lordship. 

"What's  the  use  ?"  said  Phineas,  who  was  profoundly  indifferent  at 
this  moment  to  all  the  clubs  in  London. 

"It  can  t  do  any  harm,  you  know.  You'll  come  up  in  time.  And 
if  you  should  get  into  the  ministry,  they'll  let  you  in  at  once." 

"  Ministry ! "  ejaculated  Phineas.  But  Lord  Cantrip  took  the  tone 
of  voice  as  simply  suggestive  of  humility,  and  suspected  nothing  of 
that  profound  indifference  to  all  ministers  and  ministerial  honours  which 
Phineas  had  intended  to  express.  "  By-the-bye,"  said  Lord  Cantrip, 
putting  his  am*  through  that  of  the  Under-Secretary,  "I  wanted  to 
speak  to  you  about  the  guarantees.      We  shall  be  in  the  devil's  own 

mess,  you  know "     And  so  the  Secretary  of  State  went  on  about 

the  Rocky  Mountain  Railroad,  and  Phineas  strove  hard  to  bear  his 
burden  with  his  broken  back.  He  was  obliged  to  say  something 
about  the  guarantees,  and  the  railway,  and  the  frozen  harbour, — and 
something  especially  about  the  difficulties  which  would  be  found,  not 
in  the  measures  themselves,  but  in  the  natural  pugnacity  of  the  Oppo- 
sition. In  the  fabrication  of  garments  for  the  national  wear,  the  great 
thing  is  to  produce  garments  that  shall,  as  far  as  possible,  defy  hole- 
picking.  It  may  be,  and  sometimes  is,  the  case,  that  garments  so 
fabricated  will  be  good  also  for  wear.  Lord  Cantrip,  at  the  present 
moment,  was  very  anxious  and  very  ingenious  in  the  stopping  of 
holes;  and  he  thought  that  perhaps  his  Under-Secretary  was  too 
much  prone  to  the  indulgence  of  large  philanthropical  views  without 
i  thought  of  the  hole-pickers.    But  on  this  occasion,  by  the 
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time  that  he  reached  Brookes',  he  had  been  enabled  to  convince  his 
Under-Secretary,  and  though  he  had  always  thought  well  of  his 
Under-Secretary,  he  thought  better  of  him,  now  than  ever  ha  had 
done.  Phineas  during  the  whole  time  had  been  meditating  what  he 
coald  do  to  Lord  Chiltern  when  they  two  should  meet.  Could  he 
take  *"*»  by  the  throat  and  smite  him  ?  "I  happen  to  know  that 
Broderick  is  working  as  hard  at  the  matter  as  we  are,"  said  Lord 
Cantrip,  stopping  opposite  to  the  club.  "  He  moved  for  papers,  you 
know,  at  the  end  of  last  session."  Now,  Mr.  Broderick  was  a  gentle- 
man in  the  House  looking  for  promotion  in  a  Conservative  Govern- 
ment, and  of  course  would  oppose  any  measure  that  could  be  brought 
forward  by  the  Cantrip-Finn  Colonial  Administration.  Then  Lord 
Cantrip  slipped  into  the  club,  and  Phineas  went  on  alone. 

A  spark  of  his  old  ambition  with  reference  to  Brookes*  was  the  first 
thing  to  make  him  forget  his  misery  for  a  moment.  He  had  asked 
Lord  Brentford  to  put  his  name  down,  and  was  not  sure  whether  it 
had  been  done.  The  threat  of  Mr.  Broderick1  s  opposition  had  been  of 
no  use  towards  the  strengthening  of  his  broken  back,  but  the  sight  of 
Lord  Cantrip  hurrying  in  at  the  coveted  door  did  do  something.  A 
man  can't  cut  his  throat  or  blow  his  brains  out,"  he  said  to  himself; 
"  after  all,  he  must  go  on  and  do  his  work.  For  hearts  will  break, 
yet  brokenly  live  on."  Thereupon  he  went  home,  and  after  sitting 
for  an  hour  over  his  own  fire,  and  looking  wistfully  at  a  little  treasure 
which  he  had, — a  treasure  obtained  by  some  slight  fraud  at  Saulsby, 
and  which  he  now  chucked  into  the  fire,  and  then  instantly  again 
pulled  out  of  it,  soiled  but  unscorehed, — he  dressed  himself  for 
dinner,  and  went  out  to  Madame  Max  Goesler's.  Upon  the  whole, 
he  was  glad  that  he  had  not  sent  the  note  of  excuse.  A  man 
mutt  live,  even  though  his  heart  be  broken,  and  Irving  he  must 
dine. 

Madame  Max  Goesler  was  fond  of  giving  little  dinners  at  this 
period  of  the  year,  before  London  was  crowded,  and  when  her  guests 
might  probably  not  be  called  away  by  subsequent  social  arrangements. 
Her  number  seldom  exceeded  six  or  eight,  and  she  .always  spoke  of 
these  entertainments  as  being  of  the  humblest  kind.  She  sent  out 
no  big  cards.  She  preferred  to  catch  her  people  as  though  by  chance, 
when  that  was  possible.  "  Dear  Mr.  Jones.  Mr.  Smith  is  coming  te 
tell  me  about  some  sherry  on  Tuesday.  Will  yon  come  and  tell  ma 
too  ?  I  dare  say  you  know  as  much  about  it"  And  then  there  was  a 
studious  absence  of  parade.  The  dishes  were  not  very 
The  bill  of  fare  was  simply  written  out  once,  for  the  unstress, : 
circulated  round  the  table.  Not  a  word  about  the  things  to  be  < 
or  the  things  to  be  drunk  was  ever  spoken  at  the  table,-*-**?  at , 
no  such  word  was  ever  spoken  by  Madame  Goesler.  Bat,  j 
less,  they  who  knew  anything  about  dinners  were  awaie 
Goesler  gave  very  good  dinners  indeed.    Phineas  Kn&i 
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to  flatter  himself  that  he  knew  something  about  dinners,  and  had  been 
heard  to  assert  that  the  soups  at  the  cottage  in  Park  Lane  were  not  to 
be  beaten  in  London.  But  he  cared  for  no  soup  to-day,  as  he  slowly, 
made  his  way  up  Madame  Goesler' s  staircase. 

There  had  been  one  difficulty  in  the  way  of  Madame  Goesler's 
dinner-parties  which  had  required  some  patience  and  great  ingenuity 
in  its  management.  She  must  either  have  ladies,  or  she  must  not 
have  them.  There  was  a  great  allurement  in  the  latter  alternative ; 
but  she  knew  well  that  if  she  gave  way  to  it,  all  prospect  of  general 
society  would  for  her  be  closed, — and  for  ever.  This  had  been  in 
the  early  days  of  her  widowhood  in  Park  Lane.  She  cared  but  little 
for  women's  society ;  but  she  knew  well  that  the  society  of  gentle- 
men without  women  would  not  be  that  which  she  desired.  She 
knew  also  that  she  might  as  effectually  crush  herself  and  all  her 
aspirations  by  bringing  to  her  house  indifferent  women, — women 
lacking  something  either  in  character,  or  in  position,  or  in  talent, — 
as  by  having  none  at  all.  Thus  there  had  been  a  great  difficulty, 
and  sometimes  she  had  thought  that  the  thing  could  not  be. 
done  at  all.  "  These  English  are  so  stiff,  so  hard,  so  heavy ! " 
And  yet  she  would  not  have  cared  to  succeed  elsewhere  than 
among  the  English.  By  degrees,  however,  the  thing  was  done. 
Her  prudence  equalled  her  wit,  and  even  suspicious  people  had  come 
to  acknowledge  that  they  could  not  put  their  fingers  on  anything 
wrong.  When  Lady  Glencora  Palliser  had  once  dined  at  the  cottage 
in  Park  Lane,  Madame  Max  Goesler  had  told  herself  that  henceforth 
she  did  not  care  what  the  suspicious  people  said.  Since  that  the 
Duke  of  Omnium  had  almost  promised  that  he  would  come.  If 
she  could  only  entertain  the  Duke  of  Omnium  she  would  have  done 
everything. 

But  there  was  no  Duke  of  Omnium  there  to-night.  At  this  time 
the  Duke  of  Omnium  was,  of  course,  not  in  London.    But  Lord  Fawn 

was  there ;    and  our  old  Mend  Laurence  Fitzgibbon,  who  had 

resigned  his  place  at  the  Colonial  Office ;  and  there  were  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Bonteen.  They,  with  our  hero,  made  up  the  party.  No  one  doubted 
for  a  moment  to  what  source  Mr.  Bonteen  owed  his  dinner.  Mrs. 
Bonteen  was  good-looking,  could  talk,  was  sufficiently  proper,  and  all 
that  kind  of  thing, — and  did  as  well  as  any  other  woman  at  this  time 
of  year  to  keep  Madame  Max  Goesler  in  countenance.  There  was 
never  any  sitting  after  dinner  at  the  cottage  ;  or,  I  should  rather  say, 
there  was  never  any  sitting  after  Madame  Goesler  went ;  so  that  the 
two  ladies  could  not  weary  each  other  by  being  alone  together.  Mrs. 
Bonteen  understood  quite  well  that  she  was  not  required  there  to 
talk  to  her  hostess,  and  was  as  willing  as  any  woman  to  make  herself 
agreeable  to  the  gentlemen  she  might  meet  at  Madame  Goesler's 
table.  And  thus  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bonteen  not  unfxequently  dined  in 
Park  Lane. 
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"  Now  we  have  only  to  wait  for  that  horrible  man,  Mr.  Fitzgibbon," 
said  Madame  Max  Goesler,  as  she  welcomed  Phineas,  "He  ia  always 
late.'* 

" What  a  blow  for  me  1 "  said  Phineas. 

*t  j^0j — y0U  qjq  always  in  good  time*  Bat  there  is  a  limit  beyond 
which  good  time  ends,  and  being  shamefully  late  at  once  begins.  But 
here  he  is/1  And  then,  as  Laurence  Fitzgibbon  entered  the  room, 
Madame  Goesler  rang  the  bell  for  dinner. 

Phineas  found  himself  placed  between  his  hostess  and  Mr.  Bonteen, 
and  Lord  Fawn  was  on  the  other  side  of  Madame  Goesler.  They 
were  hardly  seated  at  the  table  before  some  one  stated  it  as  a  fact 
that  Lord  Brentford  and  his  son  were  reconciled.  Now  Phineas  knew, 
or  thought  that  he  knew,  that  this  could  not  as  yet  bo  the  case ;  and 
indeed  such  was  not  the  case,  though  the  father  had  already  received 
the  eon's  letter.  But  Phineas  did  not  choose  to  say  anything  at 
present  about  Lord  C  hi  I  term 

"How  odd  it  is,"  said  Madame  Goesler;  "  how  often  you  English 
fathers  quarrel  with  your  sons." 

**  How  often  we  English  sons  quarrel  with  our  fathers  rath  er,v  said 
Lord  Fawn,  who  was  known  for  the  respect  he  had  always  paid  to 
the  fifth  commandment. 

I  k  It  all  comes  from  entail  and  primogeniture,  and  old -fashioned 
English  prejudices  of  that  kind,11  said  Madame  Goesler.  "  Lord 
Chiltern  is  a  friend  of  yours,  Mr.  Finn,  I  think.*' 

"They  are  both  friends  of  mine/'  said  Phineas. 
"Ah,  yes ;  but  you,— you,— you  and  Lord  Chiltern  once  did  some* 
thing  odd  together.     There  was  a  little  mystery,  was  there  not  ?  " 

II  It  is  very  little  of  a  mystery  now,"  said  Fitzgibbon. 

«  It  was  about  a  lady ; — was  it  not  ? ,p  said  Mrs.  Bonteen,  affecting 
to  whisper  to  nor  neighbour. 

"I  am  not  at  liberty  to  say  anything  on  the  subject,"  said  Fitz- 
gibbon ;  '*  but  I  have  no  doubt  Phineas  will  tell  yon." 

41 1  don't  believe  this  about  Lord  Brentford,"  said  Mr.  Bonteen, 
**  I  happen  to  know  that  Chiltern  was  down  at  Loughlinter  three  days 
ago,  and  that  he  passed  through  London  yesterday  on  his  way  to  the 
place  where  he  hunts.  The  Earl  is  at  Saulsby,  He  would  have  gone 
to  Saulsby  if  it  were  true." 

M  It  all  depends  upon  whether  Miss  Effingham  will  accept  him,w 
Bald  Mrs.  Bonteen,  looking  over  at  Phineas  as  she  spoke. 

As  there  were  two  of  Violet  Effingham's  suitors  at  table,  the  subject 
was  becoming  disagreeably  personal ;  and  the  more  so,  as  every  one 
of  the  party  knew  or  surmised  something  of  the  facts  of  the  case* 
The  cause  of  the  duel  at  Elankenberg  had  become  almost  as  public 
as  the  duel,  and  Lord  Fawn's  courtship  had  not  been  altogether  hidden 
from  the  public  eye.  He  on  the  present  occasion  might  probably  be 
able  to  carry  himself  better  than  Phineas,  even  presuming  him  to 
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b9  equally  eager  in  his  love, — for  he  knew  nothing  of  the  fatal  truth. 
But  he  was  unable  to  hear  Mrs.  Bonteen's  statement  with  indifference, 
and  showed  his  concern  in  the  matter  by  his  reply.  "  Any  lady  will 
be  much  to  be  pitied,"  he  said,  "  who  does  that.  Ohiltern  is  the  last 
man  in  the  world  to  whom  I  would  wish  to  trust  the  happiness  of  a 
woman  for  whom  I  cared." 

"  Chiltern  is  a  very  good  fellow,"  said  Laurence  Fitzgibbon. 

"  Just  a  little  wild,"  said  Mrs.  Bonteen. 

"  And  never  had  a  shilling  in  his  pocket  in  his  life,"  said  her  husband. 

"  I  regard  him  as  simply  a  madman,"  said  Lord  Fawn. 

"  I  do  so  wish  I  knew  him,"  said  Madame  Max  Goesler.  "  I  am 
fond  of  madmen,  and  men  who  haven't  shillings,  and  who  are  a  little 
wild.     Could  you  not  brinfe  him  here,  Mr.  Finn  ?  " 

Phineas  did  not  know  what  to  say,  or  how  to  open  his  mouth 
without  showing  his  deep  concern.  "  I  shall  be  happy  to  ask  him  if 
you  wish  it,"  he  replied,  as  though  the  question  had  been  put  to  him 
in  earnest ;  "  but  I  do  not  see  so  much  of  Lord  Chiltern  as  I  used 
to  do." 

"  Tou  do  not  believe  that  Violet  Effingham  will  accept  him  ?"  asked 
Mrs.  Bonteen. 

He  paused  a  moment  before  he  spoke,  and  then  made  his  answer 
in  a  deep  solemn  voice, — with  a  seriousness  which  he  was  unable  to 
repress.     "  She  has  accepted  him,"  he  said. 

"  Do  you  mean  that  you  know  it  ?  "  said  Madame  Goesler. 

"  Yes ; — I  mean  that  I  know  it." 

Had  anybody  told  him  beforehand  that  he  would  openly  make  this 
declaration  at  Madame  Goesler's  table,  he  would  have  said  that  of  all 
things  it  was  the  most  impossible.  He  would  have  declared  that 
nothing  would  have  induced  him  to  speak  of  Violet  Effingham  in  his 
existing  frame  of  mind,  and  that  he  would  have  had  his  tongue  cut 
out  before  he  spoke  of  her  as  the  promised  bride  of  his  rival.  And 
now  he  had  declared  the  whole  truth  of  his  own  wretchedness  and 
discomfiture.  He  was  well  aware  that  all  of  them  there  knew  why 
he  had  fought  the  duel  at  Blankenberg  ; — all,  that  is,  except  perhaps 
Lord  Fawn.  And  he  felt  as  he  made  the  statement  as  to  Lord  Chiltern 
that  he  blushed  up  to  his  forehead,  and  that  his  voice  was  strange, 
and  that  he  was  telling  the  tale  of  his  own  disgrace.  But  when  the 
direct  question  had  been  asked  him  he  had  been  unable  to  refrain 
from  answering  it  directly.  He  had  thought  of  turning  it  off  with 
some  jest  or  affectation  of  drollery,  but  had  failed.  At  the  moment 
he  had  been  unable  not  to  speak  the  truth. 

"  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  it,"  said  Lord  Fawn, — who  also  forgot 
himself. 

"  I  do  believe  it,  if  Mr.  Finn  says  so,"  said  Mrs.  Bonteen,  who 
rather  liked  the  confusion  she  had  caused. 

"  But  who  could  have  told  you,  Finn  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Bonteen. 
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"  His  sister,  Lady  Laura,  told  me  so,"  said  Phineas. 

"  Then  it  most  be  true,"  said  Madame  Goesler. 

"It  is  quite  impossible/'  said  Lord  Fawn.  "  I  think  I  may  say 
that  I  know  that  it  is  impossible.  If  it  were  so,  it  would  be  a  most 
shameful  arrangement.  Every  shilling  she  has  in  the  world  would  be 
swallowed  up."  Now,  Lord  Fawn  in  making  his  proposals  had  been 
magnanimous  in  his  offers  as  to  settlements  and  pecuniary  provisions 
generally. 

For  some  minutes  after  that  Phineas  did  not  speak  another  word, 
and  the  conversation  generally  was  not  so  brisk  and  bright  as  it  was 
expected  to  be  at  Madame  Goealer's.  Madame  Max  Goesler  herself 
thoroughly  understood  our  hero's  position,  and  felt  for  him.  She 
would  have  encouraged  no  questionings  about  Violet  Effingham  had 
she  thought  that  they  would  have  led  to  such  a  result,  and  now  she 
exerted  herself  to  turn  the  minds  of  her  guests  to  other  subjects.  At 
last  she  succeeded ;  and  after  a  while,  too,  Phineas  himself  was  able 
to  talk.  He  drank  two  or  three  glasses  of  wine,  and  dashed  away 
into  politics,  taking  the  earliest  opportunity  in  his  power  of  contra- 
dicting Lord  Fawn  very  plainly  on  one  or  two  matters.  Laurence 
Fitzgibbon  was  of  course  of  opinion  that  the  ministry  could  not  stay 
in  long.  Since  he  had  left  the  Government  the  ministers  had  made 
wonderful  mistakes,  and  he  spoke  of  them  quite  as  an  enemy  might 
speak.  "  And  yet,  Fitz,"  said  Mr.  Bonteen,  "  you  used  to  be  so 
Btaunch  a  supporter." 

"  I  have  seen  the  error  of  my  way,  I  can  assure  you,"  said  Laurence. 

"  I  always  observe,'1  said  Madame  Max  Goesler,  "  that  when  any 
of  you  gentlemen  resign,  which  you  usually  do  on  some  very  trivial 
matter,  the  resigning  gentleman  becomes  of  all  foes  the  bitterest 
Somebody  goes  on  very  well  with  his  friends,  agreeing  most  cordially 
about  everything,  till  he  finds  that  his  public  virtue  cannot  swallow 
some  little  detail,  and  then  he  resigns.  Or  some  one,  perhaps,  on  the 
other  side  has  attacked  him,  and  in  the  melee  he  is  hurt,  and  so  he 
resigns.  But  when  he  has  resigned,  and  made  his  parting  speech 
full  of  love  and  gratitude,  I  know  well  after  that  where  to  look  for  the 
bitterest  hostility  to  his  late  friends.  Yes,  I  am  beginning  to  under- 
stand the  way  in  which  politics  are  done  in  England." 

All  this  was  rather  severe  upon  Laurence  Fitzgibbon ;  but  he  was 
a  man  of  the  world,  and  bore  it  better  than  "Phineas  had  borne  his 
defeat. 

The  dinner,  taken  altogether,  was  not  a  success,  and  so  Madame 
Goesler  understood.  Lord  Fawn,  after  he  had  been  contradicted  by 
Phineas,  hardly  opened  his  mouth.  Phineas  himself  talked  rather 
too  much  and  rather  too  loudly ;  and  Mrs.  Bonteen,  who  was  well 
enough  inclined  to  flatter  Lord  Fawn,  contradicted  him.  "I  made  a 
mistake,"  said  Madame  Goesler  afterwards,  "  in  having  four  members 
of  Parliament  who  all  of  them  were  or  had  been  in  office    I  never 
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irili  have  two  men  in  office  together  again."  This  she  said  to  Mrs. 
Bonteen.  "  My  dear  Madame  Max,"  said  Mrs.  Bonteen,  -  "  your 
resolution  ought  to  be  that  you  mil  never  again  have  two  claimants 
for  the  same  young  kdy." 

In  the  drawing-room  upstairs  Madame  Goesler  managed  to  he  alone 
for  three  minutes  with  Phineas  Finn.  "  And  it  is  as  you  say,  my 
friend  ?  "  she  asked.  Her  voice  was  plaintive  and  soft,  and  there  was 
a  look  of  real  sympathy  in  her  eyes.  Phineas  almost  felt  that  if  they 
two  had  been  quite  alone  he  could  have  told  her  everything,  and  have 
wept  at  her  feet. 

"  Yes,"  he  said,  "  it  is  so." 

"  I  never  doubted  it  when  you  had  declared  it.  May  I  venture  to 
say  that  I  wish  it  had  been  otherwise  ?" 

"  It  is  too  late  now,  Madame  Goesler.  A  man  of  course  is  a  fool 
to  show  that  he  has  any  feelings  in  such  a  matter.  The  fact  is,  I 
heard  it  just  before  I  came  here,  and  had  made  up  my  mind  to  send 
you  an  excuse.    I  wish  I  had  now." 

"Do  not  say  that,  Mr.  Finn." 

"  I  have  made  such  an  ass  of  myself.'9 

"  In  my  estimation  you  have  done  yourself  honour.  But  if  I  may 
venture  to  give  you  counsel,  do  not  speak  of  this  affair  again  as  though 
you  had  been  personally  concerned  in  it.  In  the  world  now-a-days 
the  only  thing  disgraceful  is  to  admit  a  failure." 

"  And  I  have  failed." 

"  But  you  need  not  admit  it,  Mr.  Finn.  I  know  I  ought  not  to  say 
as  much  to  you." 

"  I,  rather,  am  deeply  indebted  to  you.  I  will  go  now,  Madame 
Goesler,  as  I  do  not  wish  to  leave  the  house  with  Lord  Fawn." 

"  But  you  will  come  and  see  me  soon."  Then  Phineas  promised 
that  he  would  come  soon ;  and  felt  as  he  made  the  promise  that  he 
would  have  an  opportunity  of  talking  over  his  love  with  his  new  friend 
at  any  rate  without  fresh  shame  as  to  his  failure. 

Laurence  Fitzgibbon  went  away  with  Phineas,  and  Mr.  Bonteeu, 
having  sent  his  wife  home  by  herself,  walked  off  towards  the  clubs 
with  Lord  Fawn.  He  was  very  anxious  to  have  a  few  words  with 
Lord  Fawn.  Lord  Fawn  had  evidently  been  annoyed  by  Phineas,  and 
Mr.  Bonteen  did  not  at  all  love  the  young  Under-Secretary.  "  That 
fellow  has  become  the  most  consummate  puppy  I  ever  met,"  said  he, 
as  he  linked  himself  on  to  the  lord.  "  Monk,  and  one  or  two  others 
among  them,  have  contrived  to  spoil  him  altogether." 

"  I  don't  believe  a  word  of  what  he  said  about  Lord  Chiltern," 

said  Lord  Fawn. 

"  About  his  marriage  with  Miss  Effingham  ?  " 

"  It  would  be  such  an  abominable  shame  to  sacrifice  the  girl,"  said 

Lord  Fawn.     "  Only  think  of  it.     Everything  is  gone.     Tho  man  is 

a  drunkard,  and  I  don't  believe  he  is  anymore  reconciled  to  hisfathor 
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than  you  are.  Lady  Laura  Kennedy  most  have  had  some  object  in 
saying  so." 

"  Perhaps  an  invention  of  Finn'B  altogether,"  said  Mr.  Bonteen. 
"  Those  Irish  fellows  are  just  the  men  for  that  kind  of  thing." 

"  A  man,  yon  know,  so  violent  that  nobody  can  hold  him/'  said 
Lord  Fawn,  thinking  of  Chiltern. 

"  And  so  absurdly  conceited,"  said  Mr.  Bonteen,  thinking  of  Phineas. 

"  A  man  who  has  never  done  anything,  with  all  his  advantages  in 
the  world, — and  never  will." 

"  He  won't  hold  his  place  long,"  said  Mr.  Bonteen. 

"  Whom  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  Phineas  Finn." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Finn.  I  was  ^talking  of  Lord  Chiltern.  I  believe  Finn 
to  be  a  very  good  sort  of  fellow,  and  he  is  undoubtedly  clever.  They 
say  Cantrip  likes  him  amazingly.  He'll  do  very  well.  But  I  don't 
believe  a  word  of  this  about  Lord  Chiltern."  Then  Mr.  Bonteen  felt 
himself  to  be  snubbed,  and  soon  afterwards  left  Lord  Fawn  alone. 


She  set  her  lamp  down  on  the  sno\?y  deal  table  in  the  kitchen,  and  Otto 
and  took  her  hand  and  stood  beside  her,  looking  into  her  soft,  brown  eyes  until  tfcty 
drooped  beneath  his  gaze. 
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A  STORY  OF  LIPPE-DETMOLD. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

OTTO   BELIEVES   IN  FAIRY   TALES. 

"Is  it  yon,  Otto  ?"  exclaimed  Liese,  raising  the  lamp  above  her  head 
and  looking  out  into  the  darkness. 

"  Yes,  Lieschen ;  I  and  no  other,  and  I  must  come  in  for  a  moment. 
I  want  to  speak  to  you." 

"  Mistress  is  out,  and  master  too,  and .  Who  was  that  with  you, 

Otto?" 

"  That  is  a  relation  of  mine.  Halloa  !  Why,  where  has  he  vanished 
to  ?  Never  mind.  He  would  not  have  wished  to  come  in  here,  in  any 
case.  Shut  the  door,  Lieschen,  and  go  in  out  of  the  cold."  Otto 
did  not  wait  for  permission  to  enter,  but  stepped  into  the  hall  and 
»hut  the  heavy  oaken  door  with  a  clanging  noise.  Little  Liese 's 
strength  would  scarcely  have  sufficed  to  close  it  against  the  sudden 
furious  gust  of  March  wind  that  came  swooping  and  shrieking  round 
the  house,  making  the  casements  rattle  and  the  old  ivy  beat  furiously 
upon  the  glass. 

"  What  a  wind ! "  said  Liese,  shivering  sympathetically. 

"  Yes ;  a  bitter  night  enough.  But  I  walked  fast,  and  am  all  aglow. 
Well,  Lieschen,  am  I  to  stand  here  in  the  hall  all  night  ?  You  might 
ask  a  fellow  to  step  inside  to  the  kitchen  fire.  I'm  afraid  you're  not 
over  and  above  glad  to  see  me." 

"  It  is  not  that,  Otto.  You  know  I  am  glad  to  see  you.  But  about 
asking  you  to  come  in ; — I  don't  know ; — I  am  not  sure  it  would  be 
right.    Master  and  mistress  are  both  out,  and ." 

"All  the  better.  We  can  talk  quietly.  Now  see,  Lieschen,  I 
am  not  one  to  thrust  myself  into  another  man's  house,  or  to  go  where 
I'm  not  wanted.  But  I  am  very  sure  there  is  no  haim  in  my  coming 
to  speak  to  you  to-night.     I  don't  wish  you  to  deceive  your  mistress. 

vol.  m.  s 
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Tell  her  that  I  have  been  here,  if  you  like.     But  I  must  say  a  word 
to  you." 

Liese  meekly  led  the  way  to  the  kitchen.  She  trembled  a  little  as 
she  did  so.  What  could  Otto  have  to  say  to  her  that  must  be  said 
then  and  there  ?  Besides,  she  could  not  repress  an  uneasy  twinge  of 
conscience  when  she  reflected  that  to  receive  him  at  all  was  to  act 
contrary  to  her  mistress's  injunctions.  "  I  cannot  allow  you  to 
have  visitors.  There  must  be  nobody  admitted  to  my  house  without 
my  permission,"  Frau  von  Schleppers  had  said  over  and  over  again. 
But  then  Otto  thought  it  right  to  come  in ;  and  what  Otto  thought 
right  it  was  impossible  for  gentle  little  Liese  to  think  wrong.  She 
set  her  lamp  down  on  the  snowy  deal  table  in  the  kitchen,  and  Otto 
came  and  took  her  hand  and  stood  beside  her,  looking  into  her  soft, 
brown  eyes  until  they  drooped  beneath  his  gaze. 

"  I  hope  there  is  nothing  the  matter,  Otto  ?"  she  said,  timidly. 

"  I  hope  not,  Lieschen.  But  I  cannot  tell  yet  how  things  may  he. 
Listen  to  what  I  have  to  say  to  you." 

Then  he  related  to  her  how  Herr  Schmitt,  who,  as  she  knew,  had 
long  been  ailing,  had  been  ordered  by  the  doctor  to  leave  Detmold 
for  the  mild  climate  of  Southern  France.  How  the  business  was  to 
be  given  up,  and  the  stock  of  the  stationer's  shop  sold,  and  how 
he,  Otto,  was  consequently  out  of  employment,  and  would  have  to 
seek  an  occupation  as  soon  as  might  be.  Liese  was  very  sorry  for 
Herr  Schmitt.  She  liked  him  because  he  had  been  kind  to  Otto, 
and  at  first  she  could  only  think  how  strange  and  sad  it  would 
be  for  the  invalid  to  go  away  alone  to  a  foreign  country,  and  how 
Otto  would  miss  his  good  friend  and  master.  Then  another  con- 
sideration arose  in  her  mind.  "  Does  your  uncle  the  Herr  Kuster 
know?"  she  asked. 

"  He  does  not  know  as  yet.  A  letter  has  been  written  to  him, 
and  I  am  going  to  Horn  myself  to-morrow  morning." 

"  I  wonder  what  he  will  say !  "  murmured  liese  musingly. 

"  I'm  afraid  I  know  what  he  will  say,  partly.  He  will  want  me 
to  find  another  situation  in  some  shop.     Now  that  I  don't  mean  to 

do.     At  least Sieh  'mal,  Lieschen  1  I  can't  explain  to  you  what  a 

strong  feeling  it  was  that  made  me  come  here  to-night.     It  was  just 
as  though  something  or  somebody  outside  of  myself  was  drawing  me, 
whether  I  TamM  or  no,      1  couldn't  have  stayed  ,iv,,i\   ; 
Did  you  never  feel  like  that,  Lieschen  ?" 

Liese  shook  her  bend  doubtfully.  *■  I  often  wii»h  v«rv  much  to  g*> 
to  Horn,  and  take  a  peep  at  dear  Cousin  Franz,  And  mmdum 
even  when  I  am  sitting  by  myself  in  the  kite  hen  of  an  owning,  I  m& 
fancy  myself  at  the  farm,  and  ean  see  ail  tho  plan!,  and  haar  tta 
goats  bleating,  and  the  gecso  cackling,  and  Lotto  and  M&rtbo  vagfe? 
at  the  apinmng-wlirwl.  lint  then,  you  know,  nf  eottftte  il'fc  fl»)y 
fiincy ;  and  I  can't  go  there,  though  I  might  wish  it  ever  eo.** 
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"  Not '  ever  so,*  Liese.  If  yon  wished  it  '  ever  so' !  If  yon  wished 
it  as  strong  as  I  wished  to  come  here  to-night, — why  you'd  have  to 
go.    Yon  couldn't  help  yourself." 

Liese  looked  np  for  a  moment  into  Otto's  bright  resolute  face,  and 
then  observed,  with  a  little  demure  air  of  reflection,  "  Ah  well,  you 
see,  Otto,  I  suppose  it  is  because  I  can't  wish  nor  do  anything  so 
strong  as  yon  can.  At  least  I  never  find  that  I  get  what  I  want  by 
wishing.' ' 

"  Well,  never  mind  about  that,  Lieschcn.  Here  I  am ;  and  I  have 
a  great  many  things  to  say  to  yon,"  returned  Otto,  declining  with 
characteristic  practicalness  to  enter  into  any  vague  or  abstract  dis- 
cussion. "  Yon  know,  Lieschen,"  he  went  on,  "  that  I  never  liked 
tins  shop  work.  I  never  would  have  consented  to  enter  into  the 
business  for  three  years,  only  that  I  knew  Uncle  Schnarcher  had 
been  dreadfully  disappointed  at  my  refusing  to  be  a  clergyman,  and 
I  thought  somehow,  that  I  ought  to  make  him  what  amends  I 
could  without  going  against  my  conscience." 

"  Yes ;  I  know,  Otto.  And  I  think  it  was  quite  right  to  obey  your 
uncle." 

"  Right  to  obey  in  some  things,  and  right  to  disobey  in  others. 
But  then,  you  see,  all  the  time  I  have  been  with  Herr  Schmitt  I  have 
been  growing  more  and  more  sure  that  I  can't  make  a  tradesman  of 
myself.  It's  no  use.  He  himself  says  as  much,  although  he  is  very 
good  to  me,  and,  I  believe,  likes  me  in  his  heart."  Liese  thought  in 
her  heart  that  it  must  be  a  very  strange  person  who  would  not  like 
Otto.  But  she  kept  this  opinion  to  herself  for  the  present.  "  Now 
chance  has  released  me  from  this  employment,  in  a  way  that  nobody 
could  have  foreseen.  I  am  fond  of  Herr  Schmitt,  and  if  I  could  make 
him  well  again  by  staying  out  my  three  years,  I'd  do  it  gladly." 

"  I  am  sure  you  would,  Otto." 

"  Of  course.  But,  as  it  is,  we  must  hope  that  his  going  away  will 
be  good  for  him  and  good  for  me  too.  For  I  have  a  plan  in  my  head, 
— a  kind  of  floating  notion,  and  if  I  can  carry  it  out " 

"  You  must  wish  very  strong,  Otto,"  put  in  Liese,  with  a  little  sly 
smile  and  a  momentary  raising  of  her  chestnut  eyebrows.  Otto 
yielded  to  an  irresistible  temptation.  He  took  little  Liese's  small 
form  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her  lips.  "  Otto  !  "  she  gasped  out,  ♦ 
trying  to  release  herself,  and  blushing  crimson  from  brow  to  chin, 
"Otto!" 

Otto  released  her  waist  from  his  encircling  arm,  but  held  her  hand 
between  his  two  hands,  which  he  pressed  against  his  breast  with  a 
penitent  gesture.  "  Don't  be  angry,  Lieschen,"  he  whispered,  bending 
his  head  down  to  her  little  burning  ear,  "  don't  be  angry,  you  told  mo 
to  wish  yery  strong ! " 

"  But  I  didn't  mean "  began  Liese  indignantly,  and  then  stopped 

short  in  confusion. 

s2 
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"  Come,  Lieschen,  herzens  liebchen,  yon  know  1  wouldn't  offend 
you  for  all  the  world.  And  you  know  too  that  I  love  you,  dear 
Lieschen,  and  have  loved  you  ever  since  we  were  children  together. 
Don't  you  know  it,  darling  ?  " 

No  answer  came.  Two  bright  tears  rolled  down  Liese's  flushed 
cheeks,  and  suddenly  taking  her  hand  from  between  his,  she  threw 
the  checked  apron  she  wore  completely  over  her  head  and  face,  and 
dropped  into  a  wooden  settle  by  the  hearth.  Otto  came  and  sat 
down  beside  her.  "  Now,  Lieschen,"  he  said  in  a  broken  agitated 
voice,  "  that  is  not  kind  of  you  to  hide  yourself  from  me  in  that 
way.  I  love  you  so  much,  so  much,  Lieschen,  that  I  couldn't  hut 
hope  you  would  love  me  a  little."  A  stifled  sob  was  heard  beneath 
the  comical  shelter  little  Liese  had  devised  for  herself ;  but  no  arti- 
culate sound  came  forth  from  behind  the  checked  apron.  " Liese! 
I  couldn't  have  believed  you  would  be  cruel.  Not  a  word,  not  a  look 
in  answer  !  Don't  you, — don't  you  love  me  a  little,  Liese  ?  "  Slowly 
the  apron  was  drawn  down  over  the  shining  brown  braids  of  hair, 
which  it  ruffled  in  its  passage, — drawn  down  low  enough  to  show  a 
strip  of  fair  forehead,  and  a  faint  monosyllable  was  breathed  into 
Otto's  impatient  ears. 

"No." 

"No!     Ach,  Lieschen  I" 

Again  the  apron  was  pulled  very  slowly  over  the  chestnut  eyebrows, 
and  the  tear-stained  eyes,  and  the  delicate  little  nose,  and  the  innocent 
mouth;  pulled  down  from  brow  to  chin,  until  Liese's  face  was  all 
revealed,  and  in  trembling  heart-felt  tones  she  murmured,  "  No,  Otto, 
not  a  little ;  I  love  you  with  all  my  heart! "  And  then  she  clasped 
her  arms  around  his  neck,  and  nestled  her  head  down  upon  his 
breast,  with  the  confiding,  innocently  loving  gesture  of  a  child. 
Otto  held  her  to  his  heart  for  a  while  in  silence.  Presently  he  took 
her  drooping  head  between  his  hands,  and,  raising  it,  looked  into  her 
eyes. 

"  Ach,  Lieschen,  wicked  little  Lieschen  !  to  say  '  no '  at  first." 

"  But  you  didn't  believe  mo,  Otto  ! " 

"  Well,  herzehen,  I  did  hope  you  would  love  me,  because,  you  see, 
we  had  grown  up  together,  as  it  wero,  and  we  were  both  orphans, 
and  we  always  used  to  come  to  each  other  when  we  stood  in  mvu  *<'< 
a  soft  word  or  a  kind  look.     So  I  did  think  it  was  natural  \  < 
love  me ;  that's  the  truth." 

"But  oh,  Otto  I"    exclaimed  Licschon,  opening  her  brown 
very  wide,  as  though  she  saw  something  that  terrified  hert  "  oh,  OUa! 
what  will  they  say  ?  " 

**  Who  are  *  they,'  mein  scbatz  ? T* 

M  The  Herr  Kiiatcr,  and  Frau  von  Scfcleppera,  and  Coasin  IUjw/ 
Lieae  did  not  doubt  what  Cousin  Frau/  wonld  *ay,  if  be  irotlid  bt 
left  to  follow  the  promptings  of  his  heart. 
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"  As  to  Frau  von  Schleppers,  I  don't  see  what  she  has  to  do  with 
the  matter.  I  hope  Uncle  Schnarcher  and  Frau  Lehmann  will  say 
what  they  ought  to  say.  But  any  way,  Lieschen,  you  must  not  let 
yourself  be  frightened,  or  scolded,  or  cajoled  out  of  loving  me." 

"  Why,  Otto !  do  you  think  anybody  could  do  that  ?  You  ought 
not  even  to  think  of  such  a  thing." 

"  No,  darling,  I  ought  not,  and  in  truth  I  do  not.  But  what  I 
meant  was  that  you  must  not  allow  yourself  to  be  frightened  into 
giving  me  up.  We  are  pledged  to  each  other  now,  Lieschen.  I  will 
be  true  to  you  as  long  as  I  live ;  and  you  will  be  steadfast  and  true 
to  me ;  won't  you,  my  own  dearest  ?  " 

"Yes,  Otto,  I  will."  The  words  were  uttered  quite  simply,  but 
there  was  a  solemnity  and  resolution  in  Liese's  eyes  as  she  spoko, 
which  Otto  had  never  seen  in  them  before. 

"  Thanks,  heart's  thanks,  my  own  true  love.  Now  I  must  toll  you 
my  plans,  or  rather  my  hopes.  You  are  to  be  my  little  wife,  you 
know,  Lieschen,  and  we  must  consult  together.  First  of  all,  when 
I  go  to  Horn  to-morrow,  I  shall  tell  Uncle  Schnarcher  that  you  are 
my  betrothed,  and  that  I  shall  never  marry  any  one  but  you." 

"Oh,  Otto!" 

"Don't  tremble  so,  you  silly  little  bird!  You  were  so  brave  just 
now.  There.  Well,  as  I  was  saying,  I  shall  tell  my  uncle  that  good 
news, — the  best  I  ever  had  to  tell, — and  I  shall  say  to  him  that  since 
I  am  thrown  out  of  employment  by  Hen*  Schmitt's  going  away,  and 
have  my  living  to  seek,  I  mean  to  apply  for  a  situation  as  one  of  the 
prince's  Jagers.     Should  you  like  that,  Lieschen  ?" 

"  Yes ;  I  should  like  it  very  much,  Otto " 

"  Say  « dear  Otto,'  won't  you  ?" 

"Very  much,  dear  Otto.  But  do  you  think  the  Herr  Kiister 
would  like  it  ?  He  is  rather  proud,  you  know, — of  course,  being 
so  respected,  and  so — so  old.  At  least,  I  don't  mean  that  he  is  proud 
exactly  because  he's  old.  But  he  is  used  to  have  his  own  way.  And 
jour  father  was  head-ranger,  you  know,  Otto ;  and  I'm  afraid  Herr 
Schnarcher  will  think  that  for  you  to  be  only  a  Jiiger  would  be  a 
coming  down,  like."  Otto  was  not  without  misgivings  on  his  own 
part,  but  he  set  himself  to  encourage  Liese.  If  he  could  but  bring 
his  case  under  the  Prince's  notice,  he  thought  his  highness  would 
surely  show  him  some  kindness  for  the  sake  of  his  father,  the  late 
head-ranger. 

Yes ;  little  Liese  thought  that  likely  enough.  Otto  spoke  also  of 
the  rumoured  departure  of  the  Von  Grolls,  and  the  consequent  pro- 
motion of  the  Justizrath.  He,  Otto,  built  greatly  on  this  change 
for  the  bettering  of  his  own  fortunes.  Major  von  Groll  was  unpopular 
in  Detmold,  but  Lawyer  von  Schleppers  was  much  the  reverse. 
Did  not  Liese  think  that  the  Justizrath  would  say  a  good  word  for 
Otto  to  the  Prince  if  he  had  the  power  to  do  so  ?     Liese  hesitated. 
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"  Every  one  speaks  well  of  the  Justizrath,  Liese,"  said  Otto ;  "  but 
you  who  live  in  his  house  ought  to  know  best  what  sort  of  a  man 
he  is  in  reality.     Is  he  not  a  kind  master  ?" 

•'  Y — yes,"  said  Liese  slowly. 

"  And  a  just  man  ?     And  a  faithful  servant  to  his  highness  ?  " 

"  Oh  yes  ;  yes,  Otto;  the  Herr  Justizrath  is  a  good  man,  of  course. 
He  must  be.     Yes  ;  I  am  quite  sure  he  is.     But " 

"  But  what,  Lieschcn  ?" 

"Well,  you  asked  me,  Otto,  and  I  must  say  what  I  think; 
mustn't  I?" 

"  Say  what  you  think  ?  "  echoed  Otto,  in  a  tone  of  as  much  surprise 
as  though  one  had  asked  him  whether  walking  on  one's  feet  were 
not  preferable  to  walking  on  one's  hands.  "  To  be  sure,  herzehen, 
always  say  what  you  think." 

"  Well  then,  Otto,  I  must  confess  that  I  always, — somehow, — 
mistrust  the  JuBtizrath." 

"  Mistrust  him,  my  Lieschen  ?     For  what  reason  ?  " 

"  No  reason,  Otto ;  it's  only  a  feeling." 

Otto  looked  grave. 

"  Oh,  I  dare  say  I  am  quite  wrong,  dear  Otto.  Please  don't  think 
any  more  about  it.  You  know  how  foolishly  frightened  of  people 
I  am  sometimes,  without  any  real  reason  at  all."  Otto  had  been 
about  to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  his  new  position  as  Liese'b 
affianced,  and  to  lecture  her  about  the  injustice  of  harbouring  mis- 
trust and  suspicion  "  without  any  real  reason  at  all."  But  on  looking 
downward  with  a  somewhat  stern  expression  at  the  little  head  which 
still  nestled  on  his  shoulder,  his  eyes  encountered  Liese's,  upraised 
beseechingly,  and  he  changed  his  mind,  and  kissed  her  forehead 
instead." 

"  Well,  Lieschen,"  he  said,  "  I  shall  speak  to  the  Justizrath,  never- 
theless, the  very  first  chance  I  get.  And  I  think  that  when  he  hears 
about  my  father,  and  the  way  he  died, — I  think,  I  say,  that  the 
Justizrath  will  help  me." 

Liese  started  up,  and  looked  at  the  kitchen  clock.  "You  must 
go  now,  Otto,"  she  exclaimed ;  "  it  is  half-past  eight  o'clock.  Mis- 
tress is  at  Frau  von  Groll's.  She  goes  there  nearly  every  night 
now, — and  master  is  spending  the  evening  at  the  Blue  Pigeon  as 
usual ;  but  he  will  go  to  the  major's  to  fetch  mistress  before  nine. 
I  expoct  them  both  every  moment.    Do  go,  dear  Otto." 

"  It  seems  so  hard  to  be  hurried  off  before  I  have  had  time  to  say 
a  word  to  you,  Lieschen  ! " 

"  Why,  Otto,  we  have  been  talking  here  more  than  an  hour ! " 

"  Have  we  ?     Well,  I  have  not  said  half  that  I  came  to  say.     I 

wanted  to  tell  you  all  about  my  new-found  relation,  and  a  hundred 

other  things.     But  you  are  right, — I  must  go.     I  gave  my  word  to 

Gottlieb  to  be  back  before  nine.     Good  night,  treasure  of  my  heart. 
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Do  you  know,  I  can  hardly  believe  that  you  have  promised  to  be  my 
•wife,  my  own  for  evermore  !     It  changes  all  the  world  for  me  so ! " 

"  Good  night,  mein  bester  Otto.  Shall  you, — shall  you  see  cousin 
Franz  at  Horn  to-morrow  ?  But  I  won't  ask  you  any  more  questions. 
You  must  go." 

"Yes,  liebchen;  I  am  going.  Let  me  look  at  your  sweet  face 
once  more.     So." 

"  No,  no,  Otto.  You  must  go  now ; — now,  this  very  minute.  I 
tremble  to  think  of  their  finding  you  here." 

"  But  they  must  know  sooner  or  later,  darling.,, 

"Yes,  yes;  but  then  I  shall  tell  mistress  myself, — of  my  own 
accord, — and  that  will  be  different.    But  to  have  you  found  here,  like 

some  one  who  had  stolen  in  like  a  thief !     Oh,  do  go,  Otto,  if 

you  love  me."  For  one  instant  he  clasped  her  in  his  arms,  and 
tbe  two  young  guileless  hearts  were  pressed  together.  Then  he 
fairly  ran  down  the  passage,  opened  the  heavy  door,  and  issued  forth 
into  the  bleak  night. 

But  had  it  been  a  tepid  perfume-laden  breeze  from  Armida's 
garden,  instead  of  the  hungry  wind  raging  landward  from  the  Baltic, 
which  saluted  Otto's  face  as  he  turned  away  from  the  Justizrath's 
door,  he  could  not  have  looked  more  thoroughly  enchanted  than 
he  did.  His  eyes  beamed,  his  cheeks  glowed,  and  his  mouth  shaped 
itself  into  a  dreamy  smile ; — an  expression  very  rare  on  his  face. 
Lieschen  loved  him!  Dear,  gentle,  modest,  true-hearted  little 
Lieschen  was  his  promised  bride.  Doubts  and  fears ! — pooh ! — no 
such  things  existed  any  longer.  Nothing  could  go  ill  since  Lieschen 
loved  him.  Wild  visions  that  he  had  sometimes  cherished  when  a 
child,  of  running  away  into  the  heart  of  the  forest,  and  there  building 
a  safe  retreat  where  he  and  Lieschen  might  dwell  alone  together, 
flitted  through  his  memory.  He  laughed  softly  as  he  thought  of  these 
boyish  fancies,  but  somehow  they  did  not  seem  all  impossible  now. 
It  appeared  to  him  that  all  wildly  beautiful  and  happy  things  had 
become  possible ;  and  if  the  old  Kindermarchen  had  suddenly  been 
realised  before  him,  and  Lieschen  had  begun  to  drop  pearls,  and 
diamonds,  and  roses  out  of  her  pretty  mouth  on  to  the  floor  of  the 
Justizrath's  kitchen,  Otto  believed  that  it  would  all  have  appeared 
quite  natural,  and  according  to  the  usual  course  of  events. 

For  Lieschen  loved  him !  And  what  fairy  story  that  has  ever  been 
said  or  sung  could  surpass  the  magical  enchantment  of  that  delicious 
feet? 

As  he  passed  the  leafless  hedge,  with  a  step  even  more  swift  and 
buoyant  than  usual,  he  brushed  against  some  one  crouching  down 
beneath  its  scanty  shelter.  "  Lieber  Himmel !  Cousin  Joachim,  is 
that  you  ?  -What,  in  the  name  of  all  that's  wonderful,  makes  you 
stay  there  in  this  bitter  windy  night?"  Otto  was  not  too  much 
engrossed  by  his  own  happiness  to  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  for 
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ordinary  mortals,  -whom  Liese  was  not  in  love  with,  the  weather 
was  decidedly  inclement. 

"  I  have  waited  to  see  you.  I  don't  mind  the  wind  or  the  cold. 
I'm  used  to  them.  Tell  me,  who  is  she  ?  Who  is  the  maiden  I  saw 
in  yonder  house  ?  " 

"  The  maiden  in  yonder  house !  Was  zum  teufel !  Cousin 
Joachim,  what  makes  you  so  anxious  to  know  ?" 

"  No  matter ;  only  answer  me,  Otto.  I  pray  you  to  answer  me ! 
Who  is  she  ?     What  is  her  name  ?  " 

"  Her  name  is  Elizabeth, — usually  called  Liese, — Lehmann." 

"Lehmann?" 

"  Yes ;  she  is  a  relation  of  Franz  Lehmann,  the  farmer  at  Horn, 
and  is  in  service  here  in  Detmold.  I  have  known  her  nearly  all  her 
life.  And  now  that  I  have  satisfied  your  curiosity,  perhaps  you  will 
answer  my  question,  and  tell* me  why  you  take  such  a  strange  interest 
in  the  maiden  ?  " 

The  charcoal-burner  heaved  a  long  quivering  sigh.  "  Ach  Gott  !" 
he  exclaimed  hoarsely,  "  she  is  so  like, — so  like  some  one  I  knew 
long,  long  ago.  With  being  so  much  alone,  my  head  gets  hold  of 
strange  fancies  at  times.  When  I  first  saw  her  face  with  the  light 
shining  on  it,  I  took  her  for  a  spirit  from  another  world." 

"  Well,  she  is  beautiful  enough  to  be  an  angel, — Heaven  bless 
her ! — and  good  enough  too.  But  you  must  not  fall  in  love  with  her, 
Cousin  Joachim,  for  I  will  let  you  into  a  secret; — she  is  my  betrothed 
bride." 


CHAPTER  XVH. 

STRANGE   WAYFARERS   IN   HORN. 

On  the  24th  of  March,  1866,  Prussia  forwarded  a  circular  dispatch  to 
the  minor  German  States,  setting  forth  her  differences  with  Austria. 

All  Europe  felt  the  oppression  of  the  coming  storm.  The  thunder- 
clouds which  had  long  been  darkening  the  political  sky  began  to  send 
forth  pale,  brief  flashes,  and  to  mutter  ominously.  Throughout 
Germany  the  excitement  was  intense,  although,  for  the  present,  in 
great  part  suppressed.  The  people  waited  panting  in  the  sulphurous 
atmosphere,  and  the  lightning  drew  nearer,  and  the  clouds  grew 
blacker,  and  the  thunder  rolled  louder  day  by  day. 

On  the  7th  of  April  Austria  demanded  the  demobilization  of  the 
Prussian  forces. 

In  the  district  that  includes  the  principalities  of  Lippe-Detmold  and 
Waldeck,  and  sundry  neighbouring  lands,  one  chief  cause  of  excite- 
ment was  the  departure  of  bands  of  young  men  to  enrol  themselves 
in  the  Prussian  army.  Recruiting  went  on  vigorously, — some  said 
secretly.     But  the  amount  of  secrecy  cannot  have  been  great,  since 
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every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  two  principalities  was  talking 
about  it.  Amongst  the  fortunate  Lippe-Detmdlders  the  recruiting 
agents  had  small  chance  of  doing  much.  In  Lippe-Detmold  there 
were  no  taxes.  That  eloquent  sentence  conveys  all  that  neei  he 
said  on  the  subject  in  these  pages.  But  Lippe-Detmold  had  neigh- 
bour-lands that  were  not  so  blest.  In  Waldeck,  for  example,  there 
was  much  discontent  and  a  good  deal  of  poverty.  The  peasants 
would  tell  you,  with  touching  simplicity  and  good  faith,  that  their 
august  ruler  was  very  good.  Oh  yes;  he  was  good  and  kind-hearted, 
and  would  never  oppress  the  poor.  But  he  had  bad  servants  under 
him, — hard,  unjust  stewards,  who  ground  the  people  down.  As  to 
the  Prince, — if  they  could  only  let  him  know  their  grievances,  they 
would  soon  be  redressed:  but, — bless  you! — the  Prince  was  away 
in  Vienna,  or  some  place  at  the  other  end  of  the  world !  Patriotism 
or  enthusiasm  for  a  United  Germany  had  very  little  to  do  with  it, 
but,  nevertheless,  the  fact  was,  that  Prussia  found  many  accessions 
to  her  armies  in  tiny  Waldeck ;  and  numbers  of  these  recruits 
passed  through  Horn  on  their  way  southward. 

The  knot  of  old  cronies  that  still  gathered  nightly  in  the  hostelry 
of  the  Pied  Lamb  had  to  yield  so  far  to  the  resistless  current  of  fact, 
as  to  discuss  the  portentous  events  that  were  happening.  Every  day 
brought  fresh  tidings  of  moment.  Night  after  night  the  landlord  and 
the  sacristan  sat  opposite  to  each  other  with  grave  faces, — Schnarcher's 
gaunt,  hard,  and  savage ;  Quendel's  broad,  fat,  and  solemn.  Schnarcher 
seemed  to  protest,  in  every  fibre  of  his  lean  frame,  against  the  course 
of  events.  Quendel  opposed  only  his  ponderous  immobility  to  the 
current.  Peters  sank  lower  than  ever  in  the  opinion  of  his  old 
friends.  They  could  not  divest  themselves  of  a  suspicion  that  con- 
temporary history  was  justifying  the  apothecary  in  a  good  many 
theories  and  opinions  which  he  had  propounded  during  the  past 
year;  and  this  naturally  hardened  their  hearts  against  him.  It  is 
not  so  very  difficult  to  excuse  a  man  for  being  wrong ;  but  it  is  some- 
times terribly  hard  to  forgive  him  for  being  right. 

The  sacristan's  temper  was  especially  exacerbated  by  the  sight  of 
parties  of  burschen,  who  would  stop  occasionally  to  refresh  themselves 
at  the  Pied  Lamb  or  the  humbler  alehouse  on  the  other  side  of  the 
main  street,  as  they  tramped  through  Horn ;  and  many  were  the 
derisive  and  cutting  remarks  that  fell  from  the  old  man's  lips.  Even 
Quendel,  in  whose  huge  bulk  the  landlord  instinct  was  alive  and 
active,  sometimes  shook  his  head  deprecatingly  at  some  bitter  outburst 
of  the  old  sacristan's  displeasure ;  aud  would  make  a  clumsy  attempt 
to  convey  in  an  aside  to  his  beer-consuming  customers  that  the  Heir 
Kiister's  sentiments  were  not  entirely  shared  by  him,  the  host  of  the 
Pied  Lamb.  These  attempts  invariably  resulted,  it  is  true,  in  drawing 
down  upon  his  own  head  the  vials  of  Simon  Schnarcher's  wrath ;  for 
the  old  sacristan  was  a  great  deal  too  keen  not  to  perceive  his  friend's 
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doable  dealing.  But  Qnendol  bore  any  amount  of  scolding  and  abuse 
from  the  sacristan  with  an  unmoved  mind.  Indeed,  he  appeared 
rather  to  enjoy  the  exhibition  of  his  old  crony's  energy  and  scorn,  so 
long  as  such  scorn  was  let  off  by  means  of  the  safety-valve  of  per- 
sonal vituperation  directed  against  himself.  Come  what  might, 
Simon  Schnarcher  would  continue  to  drink  his  beer  and  smoke  his 
pipe  in  the  Speise-Saal  of  the  Pied  Lamb  every  evening  so  long  as  he 
should  be  able  to  hobble  thither  at  all.  But  chance  customers  were 
liable  to  take  offence  and  walk  off  to  the  rival  alehouse. 

"When  Otto  walked  into  his  uncle's  house  at  Horn  on  the  morning 
which  succeeded  his  interview  with  Liese,  he  found  no  one  in  the 
room  on  the  ground-floor,  which  served  as  parlour,  kitchen,  and 
dining-saloon,  except  old  Sophie.  His  uncle  was  out,  she  said,  at 
the  Herr  Pastor's.  There  had  been  a  christening  that  morning  at  St. 
Mary's.  Had  Otto  come  to  Horn  about  the  letter  which  had  arrived 
that  morning  from  Herr  Schmitt  ?  Ach  Himmel  1  the  Herr  Eiister 
was  finely  put  out  about  it !  In  truth,  he  was  put  out  about  most 
things  lately.  The  world  was  going  on  a  queer  road,  thought  Sophie. 
Otto  did  not  care  to  stay  and  listen  to  the  old  woman's  grumblings, 
which  were  but  an  echo  of  the  sacristan's.  Besides,  he  was  eager 
to  disburden  his  mind  of  the  serious  disclosure  he  had  to  make  to  his 
uncle,  and  he  did  not  desire  to  be  damped  and  discouraged  by  Sophie's 
lugubrious  account  of  how  much  the  Herr  Kiister  had  been  "put 
out "  lately. 

Otto  asked  for  a  glass  of  beer  and  a  crust  of  brown  bread;  and 
having  taken  this  modest  refreshment  after  his  walk,  he  went  out 
again  to  stroll  through  the  little  town,  where  almost  every  living 
creature,  including  the  dogs  and  the  horses,  was  his  personal 
acquaintance.  "I  will  be  back  again  before  my  uncle  returns, 
Sophie,"  he  said. 

"  Ganz  gut.  The  Herr  Kiister  will  be  at  home  to  his  dinner  at 
twelve  o'clock.  Nay,  you  may  chance  to  meet  him  coming  from  the 
pastor's  house." 

Horn  was  not  a  place  whose  outward  aspect  varied  very  much  or 
very  often.  Otto  felt  almost  surprised  to  find  everything  in  the  same 
state  as  he  remembered  it  when  a  school-boy.  Not  that  that  period 
was  so  very  remote,  but  changes  had  taken  place  in  himself.  A  great 
deal  had  happened  to  Otto  since  yesterday ;  nothing,  apparently,  had 
happened  to  Horn  during  the  last  ten  years. 

He  strolled  on,  exchanging  a  nod  or  a  warmer  greeting  with 
various  acquaintances  as  he  passed  up  the  broad  main  street,  but  not 
stopping  to  get  into  conversation  with  any  one,  until  he  came  to 
where  the  houses  grew  rarer,  and  the  gardens  wider,  and  Lehmann's 
farm  came  into  view.  Its  vast  steep  barn-roof  shone  red  in  the 
morning  sunshine,  and  was  a  conspicuous  object  even  among  the 
other  towering  edifices   of  the  like  kind  which   skirted  the  road. 
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Otto  knew  that  farmer  Franz  would  in  all  probability  be  lounging 
about  the  homestead  at  this  hour,  and  as  he  drew  nearer,  he  saw 
Lehmann's  tall  figure  in  the  farmyard. 

Otto  called  out  a  greeting  while  he  was  still  at  some  distance  from 
bis  old  friend,  and  the  farmer  turned  towards  him  with  a  face  of 
pleased  surprise.  "  Come  in,  lad,  come  in.  Mind  the  duck-pond, 
and  don't  tread  on  the  old  dog's  tail;  he's  purblind  now,  poor 
beast.  Well,  Otto,  and  what  brings  you  to  Horn  betimes  in  the  fore- 
noon ?     Gome  to  see  your  uncle,  eh  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Herr  Lehmann ;  I  had  some  business  to  talk  oyer  with  him. 
How  is  your  good  Haus-frau  ?  " 

Lehmaun's  face  fell  a  little,  and  the  sparkle  went  out  of  his  blue 
eyes.  "  Hanne's  well  and  hearty,  thank  ye,  Otto ;  well  and  hearty  is 
my  old  woman ;  and, — and  busy, — very  busy.  The  fact  is,  lad,  it's 
washing-day  with  my  old  woman,  so  I, — I  just  came  down  here  to 
have  a  look  at  the  pigs.  They're  thriving  most  amazing ;  only  look 
at  the  beauties." 

The  science  of  pig-culture  had  not  made  very  great  progress  in 
Detmoid ;  or,  at  all  events,  it  had  not  extended  its  blessing  to  Franz 
Lehmann's  farm.  The  animals  he  contemplated  with  such  fond 
approval  would  have  made  but  a  sorry  figure  at  Baker  Street.  The 
discovery  that  the  pig  is  an  animal  which  loves  and  thrives  on  the 
daintiest  cleanliness  was  far  from  the  farmer's  mind ;  and,  in  fact, 
his  pigs  were  ill-built,  long-legged,  black-bristled,  ugly  beasts  enough. 
.Bat  they  had  certain  grand  porcine  peculiarities  which  distinguish 
the  race  everywhere.  They  wallowed  languidly  in  the  filthy  mud 
which  covered  the  sty,  or  grubbed  with  greedy  snouts  in  the  well- 
filled  trough.  One  very  large  fat  creature,  that  had  evidently  gorged 
itself  to  repletion,  lay  stretched  on  its  side  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  command  a  view  of  the  trough  out  of  which  the  others  were 
still  feeding,  and  blinked  with  one  half-opened  eye  languishingly 
upward  at  the  rich  dainties,  giving  vent  every  now  and  then  to  a 
muffled  grunt  that  was  almost  rapturous  in  its  expression  of  satisfied 
gluttony. 

Lehmann  gazed  down  pensively  into  the  sty.     "Ah,  thrive  they 

do,  most  amazingly!"  said  he,  softly.  "  Nice  creatures,  ain't  they  ?" 

"  Well,  yes ;  I  suppose  they  are,  of  their  kind.     But  I  have  no 

particular  fancy  for  them.     They're   greedy,  dirty,  lazy  beasts,   I 

always  think." 

"  Ah  I  there's  a  deal  of  comfort  in  pigs,  though ;  so  easy-going ; 
do  such  credit  to  their  keep ;  never  want  scrubbing,  or  scouring,  or 
grooming.  Give  'em  their  bellies  full,  and  there  ain't  peacefuller,  com- 
fortabler  creatures  in  the  world.  You're  too  young  to  understand  it 
yet  awhile,  Otto.     But  sometime  or  other, — when  you're  married  and 

settled, — and  when  " added  the  farmer,  with  a  movement  of  the 

corners  of  his  mouth  which  began  as  though  it  meant  to  be  a  smile, 
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but  stopped  short  of  it — "  when  its  washing-day,  you'll  understand 
the  comfort  there  is  in  pigs." 

Otto  laughed.  Then  his  face  grew  grave  again.  "  When  I'm 
married,  farmer  Lehmann !"  he  exclaimed,  with  a  little  sigh. 

"  Yes,  to  be  sure.  You  will  be  married  some  day.  Most  folks  are. 
The  Lord  only  knows  why  the  half  of  them  do  marry.  But  I  suppose 
it's  all  for  the  best."  Then  the  farmer  asked  Otto  how  he  got  on  in 
Detmold,  and  what  was  the  news  there ;  and  the  young  man  told 
him  of  Herr  Schmitt's  approaching  departure,  and  how  he, — Otto, — 
had  once  more  a  place  to  seek  in  the  world.  They  spoke,  too, 
about  the  rumoured  retirement  of  Major  von  Groll  from  the  land- 
stewardship  ;  and  Otto  confided  to  his  friend  his  intention  of  apply- 
ing to  the  Justizrath  von  Schleppers,  and  his  hope  that  that  benevolent 
old  gentleman  would  assist  him. 

Franz  Lehmann  was  not  one  of  those  who  swelled  the  chorus  of 
the  Justizrath's  praises.  He  had,  indeed,  imbibed  a  strong  prejudice 
against  the  lawyer.  But  he  thought  and  said  that  he  saw  no  reason 
why  von  Schleppers  should  refuse  to  lay  Otto's  case  before  the  Prince. 
And  if  that  were  done,  Lehmann  believed  that  his  highness  would 
surely  give  Otto  a  good  post  at  once, — something  better  than  a  mere 
-Jager's  place,  the  farmer  thought ;  for  every  one  knew  that  the  Prince 
had  liked  and  valued  Head-ranger  Hemmerich.  Franz  Lehmann's 
friendly  words  of  encouragement  warmed  Otto's  heart,  and  in  his 
open  impetuous  way,  almost  before  he  had  thought  in  his  own  mind 
how  he  should  make  the  disclosure,  he  poured  out  to  the  farmer  all 
the  story  of  his  love  for  Liese,  and  how  she  had  promised  to  be  his, 
And  to  be  true  to  him,  and  to  love  him  always,  and  how  they  both 
hoped  that  "  Cousin  Franz,"  who  had  been  Lieschen's  loving  bene- 
factor from  her  babyhood,  would  approve  of  their  attachment,  and 
give  his  consent  that  they  should  be  betrothed. 

"Softly,  lad,  softly!"  cried  Lehmann,  putting  his  hand  over  his 
eyes.  "  You  fairly  take  my  breath  away !"  Then,  after  a  moment, 
he  seized  Otto's  hand  and  shook  it  heartily,  saying  that  he  had 
always  loved  him  from  a  boy,  and  that  he  knew  no  one  to  whose 
care  he  would  more  gladly  entrust  little  Lieschcn. 

"  God  bless  you,  Herr  Lehmann.     You  make  me  very  happy ! " 

"  Ay,  ay,  but  there  is  much  to  be  said  first.  I  doubt  you  and 
Lieschen  are  but  a  couple  of  children  that  don't  look  beyond  the  day. 
Have  you  spoken  to  the  sacristan  yet  on  the  subject  ?" 

"  No  ;  he  was  from  home.  But  I  am  going  back  now  to  Horn,  and 
I  shall  tell  him  all."  Lehmann  shook  his  head.  He  did  not  encourage 
Otto  to  expect  a  very  favourable  answer  from  his  uncle.  There  were 
various  circumstances  which  led  him  to  fear  that  the  sacristan  would 
disapprove  of  such  a  match, — circumstances  of  which,  perhaps,  Otto 
was  ignorant,  but  which  must  be  explained  to  him  before  he  bound 
himself  irrevocably  to  marry  Licso.     In  the  first  place,  she  would 
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have  no  money,  or  next  to  none.  The  farm  would  pass,  after  the 
death  of  Franz  Lehmann  and  his  wife,  to  a  distant  relative  of  the 
former.  That  had  all  been  settled  long  ago  by  the  will  of  Lehmann's 
grandfather.  Had  Franz  had  a  son,  the  farm  would  have  descended 
to  him.  As  it  was,  he, — Lehmann, — had  no  power  to  bequeath  a 
rood  of  the  land  to  Liese.  There  were  other  circumstances  which 
it  was  right  Otto  should  know. 

Otto  broke  in  impatiently, — "  Um  Gottes  willen  !  dear  Lehmann  ; 
say  no  more !  Money !  Do  you  think  that  if  mj7  darling  could  come 
to  me  covered  with  gold  and  jewels,  I  should  love  her  or  value  her 
one  grain  the  more  ?  You  have  said  the  only  words  I  wished  or  cared 
to  hear, — namely,  that  you  are  willing  to  trust  me  with  the  dear 
maiden.  What  else  matters  to  me,  or  to  Lieschen  ?  When  my 
uncle  knows  that  you  have  given  your  consent  he  cannot  withhold 
his  own.  Besides,  I  can  work.  I  am  strong  and  young.  Don't 
shake  your  head  and  look  grave,  mein  bester  Freund.  All  will  be 
well.  I  feel  it.  I  must  hasten  back  to  Horn  now.  If  I  had  time, 
I  would  go  in  and  salute  Frau  Hanne,  and  ask  her  to  say  a  kind  word 
to  me  on  my  betrothal,  but " 

"  Ach  behute !  Thou,  dear  Heaven,  how  hot-headed  these  boys 
and  girls  are !  Go  in  to  speak  to  Hanne  now  ?  Why  it's  as  much  as 
I  shall  dare  to  venture  inside  the  house  for  my  dinner.  Ach-h-h ! 
you  don't  know  what  washing- dajr  means.  I  shall  just  stay  quietly 
here  and  think  matters  over.  I'm  a  slow-witted  man,  Otto ;  and  I 
don't  take  in  new  ideas  so  easy  as  some.  I  require  time  and  a  good 
long  pull  at  my  pipe  to  set  my  thoughts  in  order." 

Otto  wrung  the  farmer's  honest  hand,  and  set  off  running  in  the 
direction  of  the  sacristan's  house.  Once  at  a  turn  of  the  road  he 
stopped  for  a  moment  and  looked  back.  Franz  Lehmann  was  lean- 
ing with  folded  arms  on  the  wooden  fence  of  the  pig-sty  ;  and  Otto 
said  to  himself  laughingly,  "I  hope  he  does  find  some  comfort  in 
his  pigs,  the  good  farmer !  Ah,  a  shrewish  wife  is  a  sore  cross  to 
bear.    Now  my  Lieschen  is  so  sweet-natured  and  gentle  ! " 

As  Otto  came  near  the  Pied  Lamb  on  his  way  down  the  main  street, 
he  saw  a  little  knot  of  persons  assembled  close  to  the  inn.  Quendel 
stood  at  the  open  door  of  his  hostelry,  whence  five  men,  poorly 
dressed,  dusty,  and  travel- stained,  had  just  emerged.  At  one  or  two 
windows  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  way  heads  were  to  bo  seen. 
The  blacksmith  had  come  out  of  his  forge  to  see,  and  the  horse- 
faced  man  who  kept  the  "  general  shop  "  had  paused  in  the  act  of 
serving  a  customer,  and  was  staring  stolidly  across  the  half-door  of 
his  shop.  The  travellers  pursued  their  way  with  the  resolute  air  of 
men  who  had  yet  many  a  mile  to  tramp,  and  the  denizens  of  Horn 
watched  them  in  silence. 

"Good  morning,  Herr  Quendel,"  said  Otto,  stopping  for  a  moment 
at  the  door  of  the  Pied  Lamb. 
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"  Morning,  Otto.    You're  not  going  to  join  that  distinguished  party, 
are  you?" 

"Not  I.  Who  are  they,  and  where  are  they  journeying  too? 
They  haven't  the  look  of  Handwerksburschen." 

"  Nothing  so  respectable.  As  to  who  they  are,  I  don't  know  any- 
thing except  that  they  come  out  of  Waldeck.  As  to  where  they  are 
going, — well,  least  said,  soonest  mended,  perhaps.  But  I  don't  mind 
telling  you," — here  Quendel  subdued  his  harsh  base  voice  to  a  whisper 
that  reminded  one  of  the  preliminary  hoarse  wheezing  sometimes  to 
be  heard  in  the  pipes  of  an  organ  when  the  bellows  begin  to  move, 
and  before  the  fingers  of  the  player  have  touched  the  keys, — "  I  don't 
mind  telling  you,  that  they're  recruits  going  to  join  the  Prussian 
army." 

"  Ach  so ! "  cried  Otto,  turning  to  look  after  the  men  with  increased 
interest.     "  Well,  as  things  are,  perhaps  they  couldn't  do  better." 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  the  Herr  Kuster's  nephew  make  such  a 
speech,"  said  Quendel  with  grave  rebuke.  Then  when  Otto  was 
half-way  down  the  street,  and  the  little  knot  of  idlers  had  dispersed, 
the  landlord  relieved  his  overcharged  feelings  by  a  string  of  sonorous 
oaths.  "Couldn't  do  better,  quotha!  Hoi'  mich  der  henker  if  I 
know  what  they  could  do  worse  ! " 


CHAPTER  XVIIL 

THE    SACRISTAN'S   BAN. 

Otto  had  delayed  so  long  at  the  farm  talking  to  Franz  Lehmann  that 
when  he  reached  his  uncle's  house,  he  found  the  early  dinner  at  an 
end,  and  the  sacristan  seated  in  his  great  leathern  chair  by  the  stove. 

"  Ei,  du  lieber  Himmel  1 "  exclaimed  Sophie  querulously.  "  Here 
is  Otto,  and  the  dinner  all  cleared  away !  Sieh'  mal !  Of  course  the 
boy  wants  food.     You  may  take  your  oath  of  that,  Herr  Kuster." 

Simon  Schnarcher  looked  up  at  his  nephew  over  his  horn-rimmed 
spectacles.  He  had  been  reading  a  letter,  which  he  still  held  open  in 
his  hand,  and  which  Otto  recognised  as  the  letter  that  Herr  Schmitt 
had  written  the  previous  day.  "  Good  morning,  uncle.  How  goes 
it  with  you?" 

"  How  goes  it  ?"  growled  the  sacristan,  contemptuously  shrugging 
his  stooping  shoulders.  "  Bah !  It  goes  badly.  Badly,  badly,  I  tell  you." 

"  I  am  heartily  sorry,  uncle.  Yet  you  look  well ;  better  than  when 
I  saw  you  last." 

"Look  at  this..  Of  course  you  know  all  about  this  precious 
epistle.     I  got  it  this  morning." 

"  I  do  know  of  it.     It  is  the  reason  of  my  boing  here." 

"  Perhaps,"  said  the  sacristan,  taking  off  his  spectacles  and  looking 
up  at  Otto  with  a  ray  of  satisfaction  shining  out  of  the  depths  of  his 
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cavernous  eyes,  "  perhaps  you  have  come  here  to  complain  to  mo 
about  it,  eh?" 

"  Here's  some  hot  soup,  and  bread  and  fresh  butter,  and  a  bit  of 
bratworst.  And  now  sit  down  and  get  some  food  into  you  before  you 
begin  to  talk  to  the  Herr  Krister,"  said  old  Sophie,  placing  on  the  table 
the  good  things  she  had  enumerated.  Otto  sat  down,  nothing  loath, 
and  began  to  eat  and  drink.  Meanwhile  Sophie  dexterously  filled 
the  sacristan's  meerschaum,  which  she  put  within  reach  of  his  hand. 
Then  she  placed  herself  close  to  the  window,  and  commenced  darning 
a  blue  knitted  stocking  with  coarse  worsted  of  a  totally  different  shade 
of  colour. 

Simon  Schnarcher  looked  on  silently  whilst  Otto  appeased  his  keen 
appetite,  in  his  secret  heart  the  old  man  was  glad  to  see  the  lad 
again.  It  was  pleasant  to  look  at  his  bright  'face  and  to  hear  his 
yoiee ;  and,  above  all,  to  trace  in  the  expression  of  his  clear  eyes  a 
resemblance  to  that  long- dead  sister  Dorothea,  with  whom, — accord- 
ing to  the  sacristan, — had  died  out  the  race  of  good  women.  He 
Hked  that  Sophie  should  minister  to  his  nephew's  wants,  and  make 
mneh  of  him  in  her  half-grudging  manner,  which  deceived  nobody. 
"  Well,"  said  Schnarcher,  when  Otto  had  finished  his  meal,  and  came 
and  stood  opposite  to  his  uncle  by  the  stove, — "  well,  I  suppose  you 
don't  find  this  business  much  more  to  your  liking  than  I  do." 

"I  am  right  grieved  for  Herr  Schmitt,  uncle " 

"  Eight  grieved  for  Herr  Schmitt,  quotha !  Keep  a  a  little  of  your 
grief  for  yourself; — and  for  me,  who  deserve  it  most  of  all!  Herr 
Schmitt,  indeed!" 

"Well,  but,  lieber  Onkel,  after  all,  it  is  neither  you  nor  I  that 
is  'sick  and  obliged  to  go  away  out  of  our  own  fatherland,  you 
know." 

"  0  Lord,  0  Lord  ! — nothing  but  years  gives  a  man  wisdom." 

Sophie,  from  her  distant  seat  by  the  window,  endorsed  this  dictum 
by  a  long  groaning  ejaculation  of  "  Ach-h-h !  so ! " 

"Don't  you  see,  simpleton,"  pursued  the  sacristan,  angrily,  "that 
we  are  the  sufferers  ?  You  somewhat,  but  I  chiefly ;  for  now  I  shall 
have  to  go  through  all  the  bother  and  worry  and  trouble  of  finding  a 
place  for  you  over  again." 

"  Perhaps  not,  uncle,"  put  in  Otto,  eagerly  catching  at  the  chance 
thus  offered  to  him  of  revealing  his  own  plans ;  "  perhaps  not.  I 
hope  I  shall  be  able  to  find  something  for  myself  this  time." 

Schnarcher  wrinkled  up  his  yellow  face  into  an  expression  of 
derisive  contempt.  "  Shall  you,  indeed  ?"  said  he.  "  That  is  as  it 
may  he.  But  for  Schmitt ! — I'm  astonished  at  him  ; — disgusted  and 
astonished  t  To  treat  an  old  friend  like  me  in  this  way,  and  be 
established  in  the  same  business  and  in  the  same  shop  over  thirty 
year!" 

"  But,  uncle,"  pleaded  Otto,  who  felt  in  all  loyalty  impelled  to 
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bear  witness  in  his  master's  favour,  "  uncle,  it  is  true,  indeed.  The 
doctor  says  so.     Herr  Schmitt  is  sick  even  to  danger." 

"Sick!"  echoed  the  sacristan,  and  then  spat  noisily  into  a  tin 
bowl  full  of  sawdust  that  stood  beside  the  stove.  "Sick!  Ugh! 
And  what  makes  him  sick  ?  What  business  has  he  to  be  sick  when 
he  has  promised  me  to  keep  you  and  teach  you  his  trade  for  three 
years  ?  Look  at  me  !  Am  I  too  sick  to  do  my  duty  ?  And  I  was 
seventy-nine  last  Pentecost." 

The  old  man  was  getting  more  and  more  irritated.  It  vexed  him 
terribly  that  Otto  should  have  come  there  prepared  to  excuse  Herr 
Schmitt' s  delinquency,  and  to  treat  the  whole  matter  as  by  no  means 
a  misfortune  to  himself.  The  sacristan  did  not  choose  to  have  any- 
thing made  light  of,  or  smoothed  over,  that  he  had  made  up  his  mind 
to  consider  as  a  serious  annoyance,  requiring  all  his  wisdom  and 
experience  and  resolution  to  meet.  Otto  tried  to  speak  to  him,  and 
to  relate  what  he  had  como  to  Horn  expressly  to  say.  But  the 
sacristan  peremptorily  bade  him  hold  his  tongue.  "  It's  all  mighty 
easy  for  you,  no  doubt,"  said  Schnarcher ;  "  but,  as  the  weight  of 
the  business  will  fall  on  me,  I  must  consider  of  it  a  little."  With 
that  he  puffed  a  dense  cloud  out  of  his  meerschaum,  and,  leaning 
back  in  his  chair,  remained  quite  silent  and  motionless  for  some 
ten  minutes. 

Otto  fidgeted  about  the  room,  glancing  impatiently  at  his  uncle 
from  time  to  time ;  and  once  he  attempted  to  begin  a  whispered  con- 
versation by  the  window  with  Sophie.  But  the  latter  frowningly 
shook  her  head,  and  held  up  her  finger,  as  one  would  check  a  trouble- 
some child.  Otto  could  not  help  smiling.  "  They  both  forget  that 
I  am  more  than  twelve  years  old,"  thought  he. 

At  length  the  sacristan  turned  his  head  and  desired  Otto  to  como 
near  to  him  once  more.  "  See  now,  Herr  Otto  !  What  you  found 
so  very  smooth  and  easy  has  cost  me  all  this  time  hard  thinking 
and  calculating  to  decide  upon  ;  and  I  believe  my  head  is  considered 
to  be  as  good  as  another's.     Listen " 

"  One  moment,  uncle !  Would  it  not  be  well  to  let  me  say  what  I 
have  to  say  first  ?  And  I  was  to  give  you  a  message  from  Herr 
Schmitt,  to  ask  you  to  go  over  to  Detmold  and  speak  with  him, 
and " 

"  De  silent,  sir,  I  $rv  \  Was  zura  teufel  I  Things  are  coming  Ifl 
a  pretty  pa«s  V 

"Ob,  Herr  Kiiater!"  uried  Sophie,  shocked  at  the  unbccomlof 
ejaculation  from  the  sacristan's  mouth. 

"Let  me  alone,  Sophie.  Listen,  Olio,  and  heed  what  I  say*  M 
you  wen*  not  bound  "prentice  regularly  to  Schmitt, — being,  iota4v 
too  old  already  for  that  before  I  changed  my  mind  about  umkiftg  y*l 
a  pastor, — I  cannot  got  any  compensation  from  him  for  throwii^g  ywi 
overboard.     But  I  *Imll  not  let  him  go  away  without  telling  him  mv 
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mind.  Now  of  course  I  can't  have  you  idling  about  at  home  here 
without  earning  your  bread.  Don't  interrupt.  I  don't  say  you  want 
to  be  idle.  Any  way,  idle  folks  don't  suit  me.  So  I  have  been  think- 
ing that  there  is  a  respectable  man  in  Schmitt's  line  of  business  at 
Lemgo,  who  would  be  glad  to  oblige  me.  Arid  I  shall, — if  matters 
turn  out  well  on  inspection, — place  you  in  his  shop  for  a  time.  By- 
and-by, — who  knows  ? — I  may  scrape  together  a  few  kreutzers  to 
buy  you  a  share  in  a  business  on  your  own  account.  That*  is,  if  you 
are  steady  and  dutiful,  and  give  satisfaction.  So !  "  The  sacristan 
leaned  back  in  his  chair,  with  the  air  of  one  who  had  just  pronounced 
an  indisputable  fiat.  But  he  felt  some  latent,  uneasy  doubt  of  Otto's 
acquiescence,  and  furtively  watched  him  out  of  the  corner  of  his 
eye. 

Otto  perceived  that  a  struggle  was  imminent  between  his  will  and 
that  of  his  uncle.  He  earnestly  desired  to  avoid  bitter  words  or 
harsh  reproaches  on  either  side ;— desired  it  all  the  more  that  he  feared 
the  reception  of  what  he  had  to  say  about  Lehmann's  Liese  would 
not  be  gracious.  Nevertheless,  he  began,  with  straightforward  courage, 
to  unfold  his  project  of  obtaining  a  situation  as  Jager  in  the  Prince's 
service.  He  mentioned  the  rumoured  promotion  of  the  Justizrath 
von  Schleppers  to  the  land- stewardship,  and  expressed  his  hope  that 
the  kind  old  lawyer  might  be  induced  to  say  a  good  word  for  him  to 
his  highness.  Otto  warmed  into  a  hopeful,  almost  enthusiastic  tone 
as  he  spoke,  and  allowed  his  sanguine  temperament  to  lead  him  on 
to  the  building  of  certain  air- castles.  Meanwhile  the  sacristan  sat 
still  and  watchful  in  his  great  chair,  and  allowed  no  trace  of  emotion 
to  escape  him,  save  the  deepening  lines  which  surrounded  his  com- 
pressed mouth,  and  the  unusual  rapidity  with  which  puff  followed 
puff  from  his  meerschaum. 

"Have  you  quite  finished,  sir?  "  asked  the  old  man,  in  a  harsh, 
snarling  tone,  when  Otto  paused. 

"  There  is  something  else  I  want  to  say  to  you,  uncle ;  but  I  should 
be  glad  to  know,  first,  that  you  don't  altogether  set  your  face  against 
my  trying  this  new  place.  A  Jager's  life  is  just  suited  to  me.  I  can 
earn  my  bread  at  it  thoroughly  and  honestly.  I  have  tried  the  other 
just  to  plcaso  you,  and  because  I  thought  you  took  it  so  to  heart  my 
not  being  a  pastor,  after  sending  me  to  Halle  and  all.  But  you  see, 
uncle,  I  am  not  fit  for  a  tradesman,  and  Herr  Schmitt  will  tell  you  so 
himself!"  Foolish  Otto  !  Schnarcher's  deep-set,  black  eyes  sparkled 
angrily.  He  chose, — as  we  have  seen, — invariably  to  assume  that 
Otto's  relinquishment  of  the  clerical  calling  had  been  due  to  his, 
— the  sacristan's, — changing  his  mind,  and  had  in  nowise  been 
tarried  out  in  spite  of  him.     Foolish  Otto  ! 

"  Oh,  indeed,  sir !  Herr  Schmitt  seems  to  have  dono  you  a  great 
deal  of  good,  and  to  have  put  very  pretty  notions  into  your  head,  I 
must  say.    But  let  me  hear  the  rest  of  what  you  came  to  say  to  me. 

vol.  m.  t 
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There  was  something  else,  I  believe,  you  mentioned, — that  is,  if  yon 
think  it  worth  while  to  take  me  into  your  confidence.'* 

"I  do  think  it  worth  while,  dear  uncle.  I  never  yet  deceived  you 
in  word  or  deed,  and  I  should  like  you  to  listen  kindly  to  what  I  have 
to  tell  you."  Otto  patfsed  here  in  the  hope  of  some  encouraging 
response,  even  though  it  were  but  a  look.  But  the  sacristan  re- 
mained inflexibly  still,  and  made  no  sign. 

Otto  proceeded ;  —  "  You  know,  uncle,  I  am  close  upon  thiee- 
and-twenty  years  old  now,  and  it  is  but  natural  that  I  should  think 
seriously  of  the  future,  and  begin  to  act  for  myself  a  little,  especially 
since, — since  there  is  now  another  person  for  me  to  think  for  and  act 
for."  Although  Simon  Sohnarcher  did  not  move  or  turn  his  eyes 
towards  Otto,  the  latter  felt  that  his  uncle  was  startled,  and  that 
he  listened  with  increased  attention.  Something  in  the  tension  of  the 
lean,  yellow  fingers  with  which  the  old  man  clutched  the  arm  of  his 
chair,  and  in  the  absolute  immobility  of  his  attitude,  conveyed  thi« 
impression.  "  The  truth  is,  dear  uncle,  I  have  fallen  in  love.  And 
yet  that  hardly  seems  to  be  the  right  word,  either,  for  I  have  loved 
her  ever  since  she  was  a  little,  tiny  child.  And,  uncle,  she  is  so 
sweet  and  good  !  And  we  have  been  fond  of  each  other  nearly  all  of 
our  lives.  I  hope  you  will  like  her,  and  give  your  consent  to  our 
betrothal." 

The  sacristan  broke  silence  in  a  queer  suppressed  voice.  "  Perhaps 
it  may  be  well  to  find  out  whether  the  maiden's  parents  give  their 
consent,  and  to  inform  me, — if  I  may  make  so  bold  as  to  ask  it,— 
what  is  the  name  of  the  damsel." 

"  Oh,  as  to  the  maiden's  parents,  poor  child !  they  are  both  dead. 
But  the  good  man  who  stands  in  place  of  a  father  to  her,  is  willing  to 
trust  me  with  his  treasure." 

"  A  treasure,  eh  ?  "  sneered  Sohnarcher,  still  in  the  same  qoeer 
tone.  "  Come  ;  you  are  lucky  !  I  didn't  know  that  there  were  any 
great  fortunes  going  a-begging  in  these  parts." 

"  Great  fortunes,  uncle  ?  No,  no.  You  don't  understand.  Ho* 
should  she  have  any  fortune  ?  I  thought  you  would  know  who  my 
darling  was,  without  telling,  almost.  It  is  Liese  Lehmann,  uncle. 
Dear  little  Lieschen ;  bless  her !  " 

"So  I  And  the  farmer,  you  say,  is  willing  to  trust  you  with  this, 
— this  treasure?  How  generous!  And  you  have  been  very  wise 
and  prudent  in  settling  all  the  matter  before  speaking  to  me.  Xes, 
yes ;  then,  you  know,  you  had  but  to  tell  Uncle  Schnarcher  what 
you  and  your  friends  had  decided  upon,  and,  of  course,  Hank 
Schnarcher  would — act  accordingly." 

"  Nay,  uncle,  indeed  I  meant  to  tell  you  first,  before 
word  to  any  one.     But,  meanwhile,  I  came  across  Frans  ] 
and  somehow,  when  we  began  talking  together,  out  it  all  a 
farmer  is  so  true-hearted  and  kind!     And,  of  oomse,.! 
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to  go  and  be  married  straight  off  at  once.  I  know  we  must  wait  a  bit 
until  I  can  get  straight  in  the  world,  and  see  my  way.  Bat  if  you 
and  Farmer  Franz  will  only  give  your  consent,  uncle, — why,  I  shall 
work  with  twice  the  will  and  courage  !  " 

Then  at  last  burst  forth  the  sacristan's  long-suppressed  anger  and 
disappointment.  He  flew  into  a  rage  so  violent  that  his  wrinkled 
face  flushed  almost  purple,  and  his  hands  shook  until  the  pipe  he  held 
fell  from  his  trembling  fingers  on  the  hearthstone,  and  was  smashed 
to  pieces.  He  stormed  at  first  with  such  voluble  fury  as  to  be 
almost  incoherent.  He  reviled  Otto,  and  the  farmer,  and  Herr 
Schmitt,  and* — worst  of  all, — Liese ;  designating  the  latter  as  a  vile, 
designing,  base-born  minx,  who  had  bewitched  Otto  with  her  doll's 
face,  as  his  father  had  been  bewitched  before  him.  It  was  not  enough 
that  Otto,  with  the  low  peasant  instincts  he  had  inherited  from  his 
mother,  should  waste  all  the  advantages  of  the  education  his  uncle 
had  given  him,  and  prefer  the  obscure  position  of  a  huntsman  to 
the  honourable  and  reverend  calling  of  a  pastor ; — it  was  not  enough 
that  he  should  be  so  obstinate,  or  so  stupid,  or  so  lazy, — or  all 
three  at  once, — as  to  profit  nothing  by  the  months  he  had  passed 
behind  Schmitt 's  counter  in  Detmold  ; — all  this  was  not  bad  enough, 
bat  he  must  crown  his  misdeeds  by  engaging  himself  to  a  little 
penniless  servant  wench,  who  came  from  nobody  knew  whence,  and 
who  was  believed  by  all  the  neighbours  to  be  a  bastard  deserted  by 
her  parents,  and  kept,  out  of  charity,  at  the  farm. 

The  sound  of  his  own  voice  seemed  to  infuriate  the  old  man  more 
and  more,  and  he  raved  on,  heaping  words  of  abuse  upon  Otto,  upon 
Liese,  and  upon  the  memory  of  Otto's  mother,  until  old  Sophie, — 
who  had  vainly  tried  to  stem  the  torrent  of  his  wrath, — put  her 
fingers  into  her  ears,  and  sat  quaking  in  her  corner  by  the  window. 
At  length  Schnarcher  ceased,  from  sheer  exhaustion  and  want  of 
breath,  and  fell  back  in  his  chair,  panting  and  glaring.  Then  Otto 
spoke.  He  was  quite  pale  even  to  the  lips,  but  as  he  spoke  the 
colour  mounted  and  burnt  in  a  fiery  spot  upon  each  cheek. 

"  Simon  Schnarcher,"  he  said  very  slowly,  and  as  though  his  words 
cost  him  a  strong  effort  to  utter  with  any  measure  of  composure, 
"  once  before,  years  ago,  when  I  was  a  mere  child,  you  dared  to  cast 
something  like  a  reproach  upon  the  memory  of  my  dear,  dear  mother. 
I  told  you  then, — I  remember  it  as  though  it  had  been  yesterday, — 
that  if  you  ever  repeated  such  words,  I  would  go  away  out  of  your 
presence  and  out  of  your  house,  though  I  had  to  beg  my  bread  upon 
the  high  road.  To-day  you  have  not  only  repeated  those  reproaches, 
but  you  have  heaped  one  vile  word  on  another,  until  I  have  been 
ashamed  for  your  white  hairs.  You  have  insulted  and  defamed  the 
dead,  and  the  poor  helpless  orphan  who  never  injured  or  even 
offended  you  by  word  or  deed.  About  your  anger  against  myself,  I 
say  nothing.     But  for  your  abuse  of  my  dead  mother,  and  my  pro- ; 

t  2 
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mised  wife, — my  wife,  I  say, — I  tell  you  that  no  tie  of  duty  or  grati- 
tude can  oblige  me  to  bear  that,  nor  to  remain  another  moment 
under  your  roof." 

"  Mighty  well,  sir,"  gasped  the  sacristan,  "  mighty  well,  indeed! 
Thankless  and  stubborn  you  always  were,  and  nothing  but  my  system 
of  training  would  have  kept  you  from  the  gallows  as  long  as  this.  As 
to  your  fine  speeches  about  leaving  my  house,  you  may  spare  yourself 
the  trouble  of  making  any  more  of  'em.  The  grapes  are  sour.  If 
you  persist  in  saddling  yourself  with  this  beggarly,  artful  young 
hussy,  neither  you  nor  yours  shall  ever  be  the  better  for  a  kreutzer 
of  my  money,  I  promise  you.  Beg  your  bread  on  the  highways !  A 
deal  likelier  to  turn  robber  on  the  highways.  But  you  may  beg,  or 
starve,  or  rob,  or  hang,  for  what  I  care ;  or  go  and  be  shot  by  the 
Austrians, — that  might  suit  your  heroic  vein.  I  wash  my  hands  of 
you.     Go ! " 

Otto  turned  towards  the  house-door  without  another  word ;  but 
old  Sophie,  hobbling  after  him,  caught  him  as  his  hand  was  on  the 
latch.  "  0  my  boy,  my  Otto,  stay  a  moment !  Don't  part  like  this. 
Herr  Kuster!  Otto,  think  twice;  give  your  anger  time  to  cool. 
He  was  always  a  good  boy,  and  a  kind-hearted.  Never  hurt  a  fly. 
Oh,  Otto  !  "  And  the  poor  old  creature  put  her  apron  up  to  her 
eyes  and  whimpered. 

"  Don't  fret,  Sophie,  don't  fret !  "  said  Otto,  kindly.  "  I  shall  see 
you  again,  you  know.  God  knows,  my  heart  is  heavy  enough  at  the 
thought  of  parting  in  anger,  but, — look,  uncle  !  "  he  added,  sud- 
denly turning  to  the  old  man, — "  I  ask  you  nothing  for  myself,  but  if 
you  will  but  call  back  the  words  you  said  of  my  mother  and  Lieschen, 
— tell  me  they  were  spoken  in  the  heat  of  anger,  and  that  you  did 
not  mean  them, — I  shall  go  away  without  enmity  or  bitterness  against 
you.  It  might  some  day  be  a  comfort  to  both  of  us  to  think  that  we 
parted  in  peace."  For  one  instant  there  seemed  to  be  a  struggle  in 
the  sacristan's  mind.  Sophie  stood  by  breathless,  with  clasped 
hands. 

Then  the  old  man  turned  his  shoulder  towards  his  nephew,  and 
bade  him,  with  a  savage  oath,  begone  and  trouble  him  no  more.  The 
lock  clicked,  the  door  closed;  there  was  silence  in  the  cottage,  broken 
only  by  Sophie's  sobs. 


SPAIN  UNDER  ITS  LAST  BOURBON  SOVEREIGN. 


Misgovebnment  in  Spain  has  long  been  a  chronic,  and  seemingly  an  in- 
curable, affliction.  The  Spaniards,  whose  Sancho  Panza  vein  is  copious 
and  inveterate,  who  have  a  proverb  or  a  humorous  saying  for  every 
occasion,  and  who,  not  content  to  jest  at  scars,  are  witty  upon  their 
own  open  wounds,  tell  how  their  patron  saint  once   implored   the 
Deity  to  bestow  upon  their  favoured  land  the  choicest  blessings. 
Brave  men,  lovely  women,  a  brilliant  sun,  a  teeming  soil, — everything 
was  granted,  until  at  last  the  petitioner  asked  for  a  good  Government. 
" Not  that,"  was  the  reply ;   "for  then  the  angels  would  fly  from 
heaven  to  dwell  in  Spain."     Even  at  a  rather  lower  estimate  of  the 
qualities  of  Spaniards,  and  of  the  natural  advantages  of  their  country, 
their  prosperity  and  progress  ought  to  have  been  great  but  for  the 
one  drawback,  the  prevalence  of  bad  government.      To  the  vices, 
weaknesses,  and  superstitions  of  their  sovereigns  ;  to  the  incapacity, 
greed,  and  corruption  of  their  public  men,  are  to  be  attributed  most 
of  their  misfortunes  and  sufferings  in  reeent  times.     Notwithstanding 
the  deficiency  of  education  natural  in  a  nation  so  long  priest-ridden, 
the  Spanish   people,   although    not   enlightened,   possess    generous 
instincts   and  high  qualities.     Down  to  the  very  lowest,  they  are 
proud  both  of  themselves  and  of  their  country.     As  individuals,  they 
are  wanting  neither  in  dignity  nor  in  self-respect,  neither  in  honour 
nor  in  patriotism.     But  if  we  extend  our  investigation  to  the  higher 
classes,  to  those  who  take  a  part  in  public  life,  or  aspire  to  do  so ; 
to  the  innumerable  persons  who  make  politics  and  Government  em- 
ployment the  sole  occupation  and  object  of  their  existence  and  exer- 
on*,  we   gft   the  reverse  of  tin1  medal.     If  bad  kings  have  been  a 
prominent  cause  of  Spain's   poverty  and  degradation,  unscrupulous 
i-s  and  shameful  rual-adm in  1st  ration  have  also  done  much  to 
produce  these  ends.     It  were  too  much  to  affirm  that  all  this  has  been 
roaght  to  an  end  by  the  late  revolution,  which,  after  overthrowing 
much,  has  as  yet  reconstructed  so  little,    A  great  step  has  certainly 
eh  made  by  the  expulsion  of  a  sovereign  who,  in  the  long  record 
tf  a  reign  of  fivc-ond- thirty  years,  can  scarcely  show  a  single  act  of 
good  government,  except  during  certain  periods  when  she  was  queen 
fflty  in  name,     The  weariness  of  such  a  deplorable  state  of  things 
bacttM  too  grievous  and  universal  to   be  longer    endured, 
a  of  all  classes  had  been  made  to  feel  the  cruel  yoke.    The 
wople  Mrald  not  bear  to  see  their  fortunes,  their  liberties,  their  very 
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lives,  at  the  mercy  of  upstart  adventurers,  whom  a  Court  intrigue  and 
the  pernicious  influence  of  a  camarilla  oftentimes  raised  from  obscurity 
to  wealth  and  place,  and  to  the  highest  honours  and  titles.     In  the 
present  century  no  such  spectacle  has  been  afforded  as  that  of  the 
Court  of  Spain,  and  we  must  almost  revert  to  the  Middle  Ages  to  match 
it  in  some  respects.     "  The  example  of  morality,"  an  orator  in  the. 
Italian   Parliament  exclaimed  not  long  ago,  with  an   emphasis  and 
plainness  that  startled  his  auditory  and  gave  sore  offence  in  high  places, 
"  should  proceed  from  above/'     In  Spain,  under  several  snccessrfo 
reigns>  that  example  has  been  wanting.     From  Godoy  to  Marfori,  there 
have  been  few  breaks  in  the  chain  of  intrigue  and  extravagance.    The 
country  has  been  plundered  and  the  people  have  been  oppressed,  and 
the  nation  has  feH  itself  degraded  in  the  eyes  of  foreigners  and  in  it* 
own  esteem.     Still,  this  state  of  things  had  so  long  been  borne  with 
that  Europe  had  almost  come  to  believe  it  would  never  cease,  and 
had  ended  by  averting  its  gaze  from  the  deplorable  spectacle,  and  by 
losing  all  interest  in  a  land  which,  in  its  early  straggles  for  cocstih- 
tional  liberty,  had  commanded  warm  sympathy  and  generous  aid. 
Only  the  oldest  amongst  us*  can  now  have  personal  reco&ection  of  tee 
interest  taken,  in  England  especially,  in  those  efforts  for  freedom 
which,   successful  for  a  time,  were  frustrated  by  foreign  interven- 
tion.    Spain,  like  Italy,  had  its  days  of  glorification  in  the  country 
where  the  love  of  liberty  has  become  only  the  more  deeply  rooted  bj 
its  long  enjoyment.     With  the  French  Revolution  of  1880  all  danger 
of  the  intervention  of  foreign  armies  in  Spanish  domestic  affairs  may 
be  said  to  have  disappeared ;  and  with  the  death,  three  years  later, 
of  the  tyrant  whom  French  troops  had  restored,  a  new  era  seemed 
to  open  for  the  long- oppressed  peninsula.     More  fortunate  in  that 
respect  than  the  sister  country  of  Italy,  no  Spanish  provinces  farmed 
part  of  a  foreign  empire ;    no   temporal  power,  guarded  in  a  sacred 
city  by  foreign  troops,  served  as  a  focus  and  rallying  point  of  abso- 
lutism and  priestcraft.     But  the  fetters  which  the  Austrian  and  the 
Pope  still  kept   fast   riveted  on  Italian  nationality  and  aspirations, 
were  found,  in  the  long  run,  less  difficult  to  shake  off  than  those  with 
which  internal  divisions  and  the  strife  of  parties  continued  to  : 
the  development  and  emancipation  of  Spain. 

It  would  be  impossible,  within  the  necessary  limits  ef  this  ; 
to  give  even  an  outline  of  the  thirty-five  years  of  modern  ! 
history  comprised   between  the  death  of  Ferdinand  VBL  in  VBKk 
and  thr  deposition  and  flight  of  hit*  daughter  Isabella  in  II 
the   king's  decease,   the  hopes  of  the  co&tftitatiofuil   party   in 
centred,  in    great   measure,    on   the  supposed  liberal  tttiritlH 
Ijirs  widow   Chrifilitm.     Civil  war   immediately    hroke   out, 
ubsoJiitiht  and  clerical    supporters    of  Don  Carlo*  were 
uidud  by  the  hardy  mountaineer*  of  Biscay  nad  Navarre,  m 
defend  the  privileges  which  they  saw  menaced  by  the 
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regimen  it  was  sought  to  introduce.  As  has  since  been  amply  proved, 
Christina  was  no  greater  partisan  than  her  husband  or  her  brother  of 
any  other  system  of  government  than  that  of  the  "  rey  neto,"  or  pure 
absolutism ;  but  she  was  fain  to  raise  the  opposite  banner,  and,  in  the 
patriotic  songs  inspired  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  time,  her  name  was 
commonly  coupled  with  the  institutions  which  she  little  loved,  and 
which,  when  once  the  Carlist  cause  was  finally  lost,  she  repeatedly 
showed  her  willingness  to  abolish. 

*  La  que  rompio  las  cadenns 
Que  oprimidoa  noa  tenian 
Beyna  Gobernadora,  Cristina  de  Borbon," 

song  the  soldiers  and  national  guards  who  took  her  name  as  their 
war-cry,  and  called  themselves  Cristinos.  Compelled  to  rest  upon 
the  liberal  party,  which  otherwise  would  have  had  no  motive  for 
supporting  her  infant  daughter's  somewhat  dubious  rights  against  the 
faction  that  denied  the  validity  of  Ferdinand's  abolition  of  the  Salic 
law,  aha  was  no  Liberal  in  her  heart,  and,  with  Martinez  de  la  Rosa 
and  Toreno  for  her  Prime  Ministers,  she  made  but  very  cautious  and 
undecided  steps  in  the  desired  direction  until  the  military  insurrection 
of  La  Gran j a  forced  her  to  accept  the  Constitution  of  1812,  after- 
wards modified  and  converted  into  what  is  known  as  the  Consti- 
tution of  1887.  The  Constituent  Cortes  that  elaborated  it  comprised 
all  the  distinguished  Liberals  then  prominent  in  public  life,  many 
of  whom  are  since  dead ;  whilst  others,  like  Salustiano  Olozaga,  then 
rising  into  fame  as  an  orator  and  statesman,  have  lived  to  see  it 
repeatedly  trampled  upon,  and  to  aid  in  the  downfall  of  the  sovereign 
in  whose  name  it  was  promulgated,  and  who  swore  to  observe  it 
when  prematurely  declared  of  age — she  being  then  little  more  than 
thirteen  years  old — by  a  vote  of  the  Cortes  in  1843. 

Before  striding  over  a  number  of  years  to  events  much  nearer  to 
the  present  day,  and  more  immediately  bearing  on  the  recent  con- 
vulsion, let  us  here  pause,  in  justice  to  a  deposed  sovereign,  briefly 
to  consider  the  circumstances  that  may  be  urged  in  extenuation  of 
the  misdeeds  and  misgovernment  with  which  Isabella  has  justly  been 
charged.  If  it  be  true  that  evil  qualities  are  often  transmitted  from 
sire  to  son,  and  if  an  imperfect  education  may  be  pleaded  in  pallia- 
tion of  the  indulgence  of  evil  instincts ,  a  strong  case  may  be  made  out 
by  UVh  defenders  of  the  ex- Queen  of  Spain.  It  is  well  known  that 
W  father  was  a  bi^ot,  treacherous,  cruel,  sensual, — as  worthless  a 
ouui  it*  he  was  a  thoroughly  bml  king.    Ungrateful  and  vindictive,  he 

**  bo  sooner  restored  to  his  throne^  in  great  measure  by  the  power 

iritish  arms,  in  1814,  tbiui  ha  applied  himself  to  the  persecution 

Spaniards  who  had  most   distinguished  themselves  by  their 

nagft  and  patriotism  in  resistance  to  the  French  invader.     Their 

nbed  constitution   was    annulled,    and   the   Inquisition,  —  that 

tUncts  of  the  Middle  Ages, — was  re-established.     Europe  stood 
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aghast  at  the  ingratitude  and  the  anachronism.  Ferdinand  was  a 
king  whom  none  could  love  or  trust,  and  who  reigned  only  by 
terror.  Of  his  third  wife  and  widow,  Christina,  little  need  be 
said.  She  came  of  no  good  stock,  and  was  as  remarkable  for  her 
dissimulation  as  was  her  husband.  Her  infatuation  for  the  hand- 
some guardsman,  Munoz,  gave  her  enemies  a  handle  against  her  which 
was  unsparingly  used.  Her  second  marriage,  and  the  birth  of 
numerous  children,  had  the  effect  of  estranging  her  from  her  two 
royal  daughters,  whose  welfare  and  education  ceased  to  be  the  sole 
object  of  her  caro.  During  the  first  years  that  elapsed  after  Ferdi- 
nand's death,  her  personal  character  as  a  woman  unquestionably 
suffered  much  from  calumny.  Spaniards,  at  least  of  the  lower  orders, 
have  that  much  of  the  Oriental  about  them,  that  they  are  prone  to 
exasperate  their  enemies  by  assailing  the  fair  fame  of  their  wives  and 
daughters  ;  and  from  hill  to  hill,  during  the  civil  war,  the.  term  of  "  sol- 
dados  de  la  puta,"  was  scornfully  applied  to  the  troops  of  the  Queen- 
Mother.  There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  grounds  for  the  impu- 
tation. Christina  is  understood  to  have  been  married  to  her  present 
husband  soon  after  Ferdinand's  death.  That  she  did  her  duty  by  her 
first-born  daughter  can  hardly  be  maintained.  More  pains  were 
taken  with  Isabella's  education  during  the  short  regency  of  Espartero, 
but  this  was  not  sufficient.  At  Espartero's  fall  the  anomaly  was 
witnessed  of  a  Progresista  of  advanced  views, — what  in  English 
politics  might  be  termed  a  Liberal  Whig, — at  the  head  of  affairs,  whilst 
all  the  most  important  posts  in  the  country,  and  especially  all  the 
military  power,  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Moderados,  or  Tories. 
The  liberal  party  had  sadly  stultified  itself  by  its  conduct  towards 
the  close  of  Espartero's  regency,  when  many  of  its  prominent 
members  combined  with  their  political  enemies  to  overthrow  him. 
They  paid  dearly  for  it  afterwards.  They  soon  saw  that  they  had 
been  used  as  cat's-paws  to  take  the  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  for  the 
Moderados  to  eat.  Lopez  quickly  resigned ;  but,  before  doing  so, 
he  obtained  a  vote  of  the  Cortes  declaring  the  Queen  of  age.  Four- 
teen is  the  very  early  age  at  which,  by  the  then  existing  law,  she 
should  have  attained  her  majority.  She  was  declared  major  at 
thirteen  years'  and  one  month.  Her  first  minister,  after  that  epoch 
in  her  life,  was  Olozaga,  who  remained  a  very  short  time  in  power. 
The  intrigue  that  cast  him  down  is  well  known,  and  may  be  termed 
one  of  the  curiosities  of  modern  history.  The  new  minister  urged 
upon  his  child-sovereign  the  signature  of  a  decree  dissolving  a  Cortes 
in  which  he  did  not  possess  the  support  which  he  hoped  to  obtain  by 
means  of  a  general  election.  The  decree  was  signed  and  published. 
Soon  afterwards  another  appeared,  cancelling  it,  and  a  change  of 
ministry  was  announced.  In  the  Chamber  then  uprose  a  man  at  that 
time  little  known,  save  as  an  obscure  and  audacious  adventurer,  the 
editor  of  a  libellous  and  scurrilous  political  paper,  the  "  Guirigay,"  in 
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which  the  Queen-Mother  had  been  repeatedly  most  foully  attacked.  He 
proceeded  to  read  a  document,  signed  by  the  Queen,  in  which  Olozaga 
was  accused  of  having  used  actual  violence  to  obtain  the  signature  of 
the  decree  dissolving  the  Chamber.  The  charge  was  plausibly  put. 
Olozaga  replied  to  it  in  a  speech  which  has  always  been  deemed  one 
of  his  most  skilful  oratorical  efforts.  But  he  was  doomed  as  a 
minister,  and  soon  afterwards  he  left  the  country.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  man  who  had  denounced  him  in  the  Cortes.  The 
Qneen*8  first  Moderado  minister  was  Gonzales  Bravo.  He  was  also 
her  last.  Twenty-five  years  later  he  again  was  premier,  when  he  had 
to  vacate  his  place  in  all  haste  and  to  fly  before  the  most  radical 
revolution  that  has  yet  been  witnessed  in  Spain,  and  in  the  bringing 
about  of  which  the  most  powerful  and  active  agent  had  been  that  Olo- 
zaga whom  he  had  replaced  in  office  a  quarter  of  a  century  before. 

These  are  strange  coincidences,  the  very  frolics  of  fate,  too  strange 
for  fiction,  but  true  in  history.  With  such  ministers,  with  such  sur- 
roundings, as  the  girl-queen  then  had,  it  is  not  surprising  if  she  grew 
op  all  that  the  enemies  of  her  throne  could  desire  to  see  her.  Scandal 
soon  busied  itself  with  her  name,  and  did  so  all  the  more  after  the 
ill-assorted  marriage  which  a  French  intrigue  brought  about.  That 
was,  indeed,  the  turning-point  of  her  career,  the  saddest  moment  of 
her  life.  She  reigned  twenty-two  years  after  that,  but  ever  falling 
lower  in  the  affection  and  respect  of  her  people. 

From  1844  to  1854  the  Moderado  party  held  the  reins  of  power. 
And  here  let  us  say  a  few  words  on  the  divisions  of  parties  in  Spain, 
—a  subject  which,  after  the  long  time  during  which  Spanish  politics 
have  ceased  to  interest  the  public,  is  not  familiar  to  many  persons 
in  England.  Without  going  into  the  numerous  subdivisions,  the 
nation  may  be  broadly  divided  into  Absolutists,  Moderates,  Pro- 
gressists, and  Democrats.  Formerly  the  Absolutists  might  also  have 
been  termed  Carlists.  All  the  supporters  of  Isabella  were  upholders 
of  the  constitution.  But,  since  1840,  Carlism  has  been  ever  on  the 
decline  in  Spain;  and,  as  it  declined,  there  uprose  a  party  that 
would  fain  have  seen  the  Queen  absolute.  This  party  recruited  itself 
from  the  most  reactionary  fraction  of  the  so-called  Moderado  party, 
whose  most  liberal  section,  on  the  other  hand, — as  was  exemplified 
by  what  was  known  as  the  Liberal  Union  in  1854, — had  a  certain 
tendency  to  coalesce  with  the  Progresistas.  At  the  opposite  extremity 
to  the  Absolutists  we  find  the  Democrats,  now  divided  into  two 
-actions,  of  which  Rivero  and  Orense  are  the  apparent  heads,  the 
former  of  whom  would  probably  accept  a  sovereign  whoso  power 
'  should  be  restrained  by  institutions  as  democratic  as  is  compatible 
with  a  monarchy,  whilst  the  latter  declares  a  republic  to  be  the  only 
fi*m  of  government  pure  democracy  admits.  The  Liberal  Union, 
m  often  named  during  the  late  crisis  in  Spain,  has  grown  into  a 
fctfaet  party  and  has  lost  its  original  nature. 
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In  1854,  when  the  military  revolt  of  O'Donnell,  Serrano,  Dolce, 
and  Echague,  against  the  reactionary   and   corrupt  government  of 
Sartorius,  would  have  terminated  in  failure  but  for  the  uprising  of 
the  Progresistas  in  Madrid  and   other  large  towns,  Espartero  and 
O'Donnell  were  one  day  seen  embracing  on  a  balcony  at  Madrid,  jut 
as  Serrano  and  Prim  were  the  other  day  seen  to  do.     The  enthusiasm 
was  prodigious  ;  all  old  differences  were  to  be  forgotten  ;  all  Spaniards 
were  thenceforward  to  live  together  as  loving  brothers ;  the  Liberal 
Union  was  formed.     The  tailors  eonld  not  work  fast  enough  to  clothe 
the  National  Guard  which  mustered  its  legions  in  the  streets  and 
squares  of  Madrid,  and  fraternised  with  the  regular  army.    Many 
now  living  will  remember  the  broiling  summer  day  when  the  whole 
of  the  officers  of  that  civic  army  were  admitted  to  pay  their  respects 
to  the  heroes  of  the  hour,  Espartero  and  O'Donnell.    Espartero,  guile- 
less and  full  of  bonhomie,  the  most  single-hearted  and  unassuming  of 
men,  showed  real  cordiality,  and  pleasure  in  his  manner  of  receiving 
the  gratified  burgesses,  who,  many  of  them  but  ill  at  ease  in  their 
bran-new  uniforms,  denied  before  him,  and  marching  round  the  large 
saloon  in  which    the  reception  was  held,  passed   in  turn  before 
O'Donnell,  whose  lofty  figure  towered  above  them  alL     Each  of  the 
two  generals,  who  at  that  time  held  de  facto  in  their  hands  the 
supreme  power  in  Spain,  shook  hand*  with  every  man  aa  he  passed 
by.     O'Donnell  was  gracious   and  smiling,  and  only  a.  very  keen 
observer,  who  knew  his  looks  and  feelings  well,  could  have  detected 
on  his  countenance  an  occasional  fleeting  expression  of  weariness 
and  disgust.      Two   years  later  harmony  was  at  an  end.      Those 
who    had    thought    themselves    united,   or    at  least    appeared  to 
think  so,  were  again  at  daggers  drawn.     The  notorious  discord  be- 
tween Espartero  and  O'Donnell  was  not  a  more  fatal  symptom  than 
the  stormy  soenes   in   the  Chamber.     The  old   antipathy  between 
Moderados  and  Progresistas  broke  forth,  the  more  vehemently  for  its 
temporary  repression.     A  personal  friend  of  Espartero's, — a  man  of 
some  talent,  but  of  little  prudence  or  stability,  Escosura,  then  Minister 
for  the  Home  Department, — actually  assailed  O'Donnell  in  the  Chamber, 
charging  him  with  views  incompatible  with  the  principles  of  the  revo- 
lution of  1854.     This  brought  matters  to  a  head.     The  second  anni- 
versary of  that  revolution  was  close  at  hand.     It  was  destined  to  be 
mournfully  celebrated.     Three  days  before  its  arrival  a  ministerial 
crisis  was  quickly  followed  by  an  insurrection  in  a  Frofgreaisla  save. 
The  advanced  Progresistas  and  Democrats  of  the  National  Guard  tv* 
to  ann«.     Barricades  were  thrown   up.   houses  were  occupied  and 
obstinately  defended,  whole  battalions  of  the  National  Guard  figpmd 
ld  the  fray,  and  fought  with  a  courage  and  obstinacy  not  always  dh- 
pirtyni  by  civilian  troops  of  that  description*     O  Donne  11,  who  r> 
recently  had    been  fraternitting  with   thorn,  now  akiowud  them  no 
mercy.     The  fighting  was  severe,  and  there  was  much  giaator  to 
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of  life  than  in  1854.  The  thing  ended  in  the  triumph  of  the  regular 
troops.  Espartero,  who,  from  discouragement  and  indecision  of  cha- 
racter, had  remained  supine  during  those  bloody  days,  neither  fighting 
himself  nor  seeking  to  prevent  others  from  doing  so,  withdrew  from 
the  scene,  greatly  discredited,  to  pass  the  next  twelve  years  in  country 
retirement  at  Logrono,  and  thence  to  give  his  adhesion  by  letter  to  a 
revolution  brought  about  by  younger  and  more  audacious  spirits,  and 
far  more  radical  and  important  in  its  consequences  than  the  one  in 
which  he  had  played  a  principal  part.  Progresista  power  was  at  an 
end,  and  the  second  period  of  Moderado  rule  commenced. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  first  prolonged  term  of  Moderado 
power,  from  1848  to  1854,  had  been  allowed  to  pass  without  very 
important  changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  country.  It  was  the 
constant  aim  of  that  party  to  restrain  and  abolish  the  principle  of  the 
nation's  sovereignty,  and  that  they  endeavoured  to  do  by  the  Consti- 
tution of  1846,  which  struck  at  a  free  press  and  at  the  power  of  the 
Cortes.  When  these  two  institutions  were  more  or  less  crippled,  the 
government  of  the  country  became  comparatively  easy,  especially 
when  the  first  place  was  occupied  by  a  red-handed  military  tyrant 
like  Narvaez,  who  for  years  rode  rough-shod  over  the  Spanish  people, 
applying  the  most  ruthless  measures  to  quell  every  indication  of  dis- 
content. After  the  revolution  of  1854  it  was  resolved  to  frame  a  new 
Constitution.  The  amalgamation  of  parties  demanded  concessions  on 
both  sides.  The  Constituent  Cortes  were  to  produce  something  accept- 
able by  the  followers  of  O'Donnell  as  well  as  by  those  of  Espartero. 
It  was  urgent  to  complete  this,  and  the  urgency  was  admitted,  bufc 
the  representatives  of  the  nation  talked  and  quarrelled  too  much. 
Their  work  was  not  done  when  the  crisis  of  July,  1856,  occurred. 
ODonnell  ignored  the  results  of  their  labours,  and  the  Constitution 
of  1845,  with  some  slight  modifications,  was  again  the  law  of  the 
land.  That  Constitution,  of  which  the  predominant  characteristic  is 
that  of  the  most  complete  centralisation,  leaves  too  much  in  the  power 
of  the  minister  of  the  day.  Had  Spain  possessed  a  strong-minded 
and  sagacious  sovereign,  really  desirous  of  the  welfare  of  his  people, 
and  who  knew  how  to  ohoose  his  advisers,  and,  whilst  listening  to 
their  advice,  had  been  powerful  himself  to  govern,  the  '45  Constitution 
might  have  sufficed  for  all  the  wants  of  Spain.  But  with  a  Queen  in 
the  hands  of  a  camarilla  composed  of  confessors,  impostors,  and  Court 
ftwouhtos*  juuI  with  ministers  of  the  unscrupulous  character  of  most 
of  those  who  succeeded  each  other  from  1856  to  1868,  the  oppor- 
titic*  of  ubuee  and  of  misrule  which  it  afforded  were  sure  to  be 
iied  of  to  tho  utmost  extent.     By  this  time  the  Queen  had  begun 

greatly  to   fall    in   the  esteem  and  respect  of   her  subjects.       At 

Madrid,  during  the  first  months  of  1854,  her  private  conduct  was 
iioci  topic  of  conversation  and  subject  of  blame.     In  the  clubs 

and  cofi-x,  and  on  tho  Prado,— the  Madrileno's  favourite  promenado 
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and  lounging-place, — hard  things  were  said  of  her.  She  had  already 
so  sunk  in  public  opinion  that  she  did  but  just  escape  expulsion  from 
Spain  in  the  revolution  of  that  year.  The  people  surrounded  her 
palace  and  guarded  all  the  issues.  Christina,  whose  own  house  had 
been  attacked  and  partly  burnt,  had  taken  refuge  with  her  daughter 
and  was  then  the  prime  object  of  hatred.  She  was  accused  of  sharing 
in  many  of  the  nefarious  and  lucrative  jobs  perpetrated  about  that 
time,  and  of  enriching  herself  at  the  expense  of  the  country.  She, 
the  insurgents  exclaimed,  must  be  brought  to  trial,  and  punished; 
and  not  a  few  were  for  making  her  daughter  share  her  disgrace.  With 
some  difficulty  Espartero  and  O'Donnell,  by  their  personal  exertion.- 
and  influence,  and  by  choosing  an  early  hour  of  the  morning  for 
the  execution  of  their  design,  succeeded  in  getting  the  Queen-Mother 
safely  out  of  Madrid.  The  Queen  herself  was  declared  to  have  been 
misled  and  misrepresented.  She  published  a  proclamation  of  a  liberal, 
conciliatory,  and  almost  apologetic  character.  The  generals  made 
great  parade  of  their  attachment  to  her  person,  and  of  their  convic- 
tion that  in  future  she  would  be  found  all  that  her  subjects  could 
desire.  And  so  the  matter  was  patched  up,  and  a  good  understand- 
ing, to  outward  appearance,  was  restored  between  the  Crown  and 
the  nation.  But  when,  in  1856,  the  Progresista  party,  which  had 
numerous  supporters  in  the  ranks  of  the  National  Guard,  beheld  itself 
betrayed,  cannonaded,  and  thrust  aside  for  the  advantage  of  its  recent 
false  friends,  when,  after  0' Donne  11  had  held  office  for  only  a  few 
weeks,  it  saw  him  replaced  by  Narvaez  and  by  others  still  more 
reactionary,  a  bitter  feeling  of  exasperation  grew  up,  and  the  Queen's 
recent  promises  were  appreciated  at  their  just  value.  It  is  from  the 
bloodshed  of  1856,  and  from  the  strong  reactionary  measures  of  that 
and  the  following  year,  that  may  be  dated  the  rapid  decline  of  that 
loyalty  to  the  sovereign  which  has  always  been  so  strong  in  Spaniards. 
Olozaga  himself,  the  first  man  of  any  mark  in  Spain  who  raised  the 
anti-  dynastic  flag,  lately  expressed  his  surprise  at  the  rapidity  with 
which  his  doctrine  was  adopted  by  the  Spanish  people.  He  never 
had  thought,  he  said,  or  believed  it  possible,  that  the  old  sentiment  of 
respect  for  the  Crown  and  its  wearer  could  so  soon  have  been  effaced. 
Nor  would  it  have  been  so,  notwithstanding  the  burden  of  misgovern* 
ment  and  the  many  causes  Spain  had  for  discontent,  had  not  the 
Queen's  private  conduct,  the  countless  scandals  to  which  the  Court 
gave  rise,  roused  the  ire  and  disgust  of  the  nation  and  made  it  feel 
humiliated  in  the  person  of  its  sovereign. 

The  Narvaez  Cabinet  of  1856-7  moved  so  rapidly  in  a  retrograde 
sense,  as  to  disgust  even  some  of  its  own  friends.  Parliament*** 
government  having  virtually  ceased,  its  fall  was  duo,  not  to  a  vott*  of 
the  Cortes,  but  to  a  piiltico  intrigue,  the  most  frequent  cun&e  of  ttuniv 
It  rial  changes  in  Spain*  One  or  two  Cabinets  of  little  mi 
power  for  a  short  spite*.:,  anil  then  O'DonncU  returned   Ui  office,  P 
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liberal  mood,  and  disposed,  as  far  as  possible,  to  revive  the  old  union 
of  1854.  This  it  was  not  easy  to  do.  The  broken  promises  and  bloody 
episodes  of  1856  were  yet  too  recent.  But  he  was  in  a  vein  of  good 
lack.  Just  at  the  moment  of  his  greatest*  difficulties,  the  repeated 
aggressions  of  the  Moors  of  the  Riff  furnished  him  with  the  means  of 
a  magnificent  diversion.  All  the  Don  Quixote  spirit  of  the  Spaniards 
flamed  up  high  at  the  idea  of  a  crusade  against  their  old  enemies. 
That  was  a  ground  upon  which  xall  parties  could  unite,  and  for  a 
moment  forget  their  political  differences.  The  enemy  was  not  very 
formidable  to  an  army  provided  with  most  of  the  appurtenances  of 
modern  warfare,  against  which  the  Moors,  ill-armed  and  undisci- 
plined, were  totally  unable  to  contend.  But  the  difficulties  of  the 
climate  and  country,  in  surmounting  which  the  Spanish  troops  dis- 
played excellent  military  qualities,  in  some  degree  compensated  the 
inferiority  of  the  foe.  O'Donnell  proceeded  with  a  caution  which 
rendered  a  disaster  almost  impossible,  and  was  more  than  three 
months  in  getting  from  Ceuta  to  before  Tetuan.  Yet,  as  he  now  and 
then  got  np  a  fight  of  more  or  less  importance,  he  succeeded  in 
masking  the  slowness  of  his  movements,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
Spanish  public  was  as  great  as  if  he  had  been  routing  a  formidable 
European  army.  The  campaign  was  completely  successful.  The 
nnlucky  Moorish  Government,  beaten  up  to  near  the  walls  of  Tan- 
giers,  agreed  to  pay  a  heavy  indemnity,  more  than  covering  the 
expenses  of  the  war,  and  O'Donnell  returned  home  as  Duke  of  Tetuan, 
to  find  himself  the  popular  hero  of  the  day,  and  to  resume  his  post  as 
Prime  Minister.  It  was  the  brightest  moment  of  his  career,  and  for 
a  moment  it  seemed  as  if  Spain,  stimulated  in  her  self-esteem  by  her 
military  success,  were  about  to  make  a  fresh  start,  and  to  display  a 
vitality  and  a  vigour  in  self- improvement  for  which  none  had  given 
her  credit.  But  the  strife  of  parties  soon  quenched  these  hopes, 
v.hilst  the  noxious  influence  of  the  palace  became  more  powerful 
and  apparent  than  ever. 

Several  Cabinets  succeeded  that  of  O'Donnell,  and  made  matters 
Tvorse  rather  than  better.  Miraflores,  a  pseudo-Liberal  and  narrow- 
minded  man,  arbitrarily  restricted  the  right  of  meeting  to  such  a 
degree  that  the  exasperated  Liberals  unanimously  abstained  from 
voting  at  the  general  election.  After  O'Donnell' s  fall  from  power 
in  1863,  the  Cabinets  that  followed  were  very  short-lived.  Mon 
followed  Miraflores,  and  distinguished  himself  by  his  oppression 
of  the  press.  Then  came  Narvaez  again.  But  we  may  hasten  on 
to  1866.  Although  at  that  time  the  attention  of  Europe  was  so 
absorbed  by  the  war  in  Germany  that  minor  events  passed  almost 
unnoticed,  it  must  be  in  the  memory  of  all  that  in  June  of  that 
year  Madrid  was  the  scene  of  one  of  the  fiercest  conflicts  witnessed 
there  under  Isabella's  reign.  It  has  been  said  that  the  dead  were 
to  be  reckoned  by  thousands ;   and  although  in  these   cases,  and 
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especially  when  the  Government  triumphs,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
get  at  the  troth,  there  is  little  doubt  that  about  1,500  persons 
were  oast  into  prison  or  sent  to  the  colonies.  From  that  insurrec- 
tion dates  the  commencement  of  the  final  period  of  misgovernment, 
— and  the  worst.  It  was  "  the  crowning  of  the  edifice  "  of  reaction. 
O'Donnell  commenced  it  by  bringing  a  bill  into  the  Cortes  for  the 
suspension  of  constitutional  guarantees  at  the  will  of  the  sovereign. 
The  Cortes,  as  then  constituted,  had  nothing  to  refuse  to  the  Min- 
ister. It  was  the  inauguration  of  pore  absolutism,  scarcely  any  longer 
veiled  by  an  appearance  of  constitutional  government.  Narvaez  and 
Gonzales  Bravo  soon  afterwards  returned  to  power,  and  proceeded 
at  a  gallop  along  the  path  their  predecessors  had  began  to  tread. 

To  utterly  unscrupulous  men  it  was  an  easy  one  to  follow.  They 
had  but  to  decree  what  to  them  seemed  best,  and  if  not  obeyed,  to 
punish  with  all  the  rigour  of  the  laws  they  themselves  had  made. 
It  was  a  reactionary  reign  of  terror.  Any  record  of  the  time 
will  give  an  idea  of  the  mode  of  government  then  in  force.  On 
the  31st  of  July,  1866,  Gonzales  Bravo,  then  Minister  of  the 
Interior,  ordered  governors  of  provinces  to  suppress  every  com- 
mencement of  a  meeting  or  association  "  with  pitiless  severity.'1  On 
the  23rd  of  September  the  permanent  court-martial  condemned  thirty- 
three  persons  to  death  and  fifty-four  to  transportation.  In  the  night 
of  the  29 — 80th  of  December  the  President  of  the  Council  of  Min- 
isters, Marshal  Narvaez,  caused  a  number  of  deputies  to  the  Cortes, 
including  Bios  y  Rosas,  then  President  of  the  Lower  House,  and 
Salaverria,  a  former  Minister  of  Finance,  to  be  arrested  for  having 
drawn  up  an  address  to  the  Queen  complaining  of  the  arbitrary  acts 
of  the  Government.  Marshal  Serrano,  President  of  the  Senate,  was 
also  arrested  for  having  presented  the  address.  Most  of  the  prisoners 
were  transported  to  the  colonies.  To  prevent  further  trouble  of  this 
kind,  the  Government  had  recourse  to  a  general  election,  which 
took  place  in  March,  1867,  and  resulted  in  a  chamber  prepared  to 
vote  almost  unanimously  whatever  the  Minister  proposed.  There 
was  no  contest  whatever,  although  the  press,  by  that  time  exclusively 
ministerial,  did  talk  of  the  struggle  at  the  elections  ; — a  talk  which 
brought  bitter  smiles  upon  the  lips  of  the  Liberals,  for  the  moment 
crushed  and  powerless,  but  pondering  deep  revenge.  Not  six  mem- 
bers of  the  new  chamber  ever  spoke  or  voted  against  Government. 
By  this  time  all  the  chiefs,  and  a  great  many  of  the  rank  and  file,  of  the 
constitutional  party,  were  prisoners  or  refugees.  M.  Gonzales  Bravo 
had  no  difficulty  in  passing  his  well-known  law  of  "  public  order,"  of 
which  it  has  been  said  that  it  surpassed  in  severity  anything  known 
in  the  time  of  Ferdinand  VII.  and  the  famous  Calomarde.  It  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  civil  authorities,  from  the  governors  of  provinces 
down  to  the  most  ignorant  village  alcalde, — a  petty  local  authority 
named  by  the  Government, — power  to  expel  from  their  houses,  during 
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a  period  of  forty  days,  persons  reputed  dangerous.  After  that  time  a 
residence  was  to  be  assigned  to  them.  The  Cortes  that  voted  this 
law  were  of  coarse  ready  to  vote  anything,  and  it  is  not  surprising 
if  we  find  them  giving  the  Government  a  bill  of  indemnity  for  all 
its  illegalities ;  for  the  acts  "  by  which  it  had  abrogated  the  faculties 
of  the  legislative  power,"  and  which  acts,  or  decrees,  were  declared 
thenceforward  to  be  the  law  of  the  land.  On  the  11th  of  April,  1867, 
this  bill  passed  by  246  votes  against  4  !  In  the  Senate,  Corradi,  once 
the  editor  of  the  famous  Madrid  paper  the  "  Clamor  Publico,"  and 
reputed  a  staunch  Progresista,  but  whose  Liberalism  must  have 
dwindled  before  he  consented  to  sit  in  such  an  assembly  as  that 
then  was,  proposed  an  amendment,  refusing  to  adopt  the  decrees  as 
laws,  "  because  they  rendered  difficult  a  constitutional  conciliation." 
With  him  voted  sixty-four  senators  ;  but  the  bill  was  carried  by  an 
immense  majority.  In  proof  of  the  tyranny  then  exercised,  we  find, 
in  January,  1867,  four  civilians  condemned  by  court-martial  to  the 
galleys,  two  of  them  for  twenty  years  and  two  for  sixteen,  for  the 
clandestine  publication  of  newspapers,  called  by  the  rather  start- 
ling names  of  "  The  Revolution  "  and  "  The  Flash  of  Lightning," — 
probably  of  the  same  family  as  the  "  Murcielago,"  or  Bat,  which  used 
to  fly  by  night  about  the  streets  and  coffee -houses  of  Madrid  in  the 
months  preceding  the  revolution  of  1854. 

As  a  final  example  of  a  state  of  things  which  manifestly  could  not 
endure,  on  the  16th  of  February  of  the  same  year  the  Captain- 
General  of  Madrid  published  a  bando,  "decreeing  death  as  the 
punishment  of  the  authors  and  printers  of  clandestine  writings,  as 
well  as  against  the  capitalists  who  should  supply  them  with  money! " 
When  things  came  to  this  pass  tho  fall  of  the  Government  was 
merely  a  question  of  time.  During  the  two  years  that  elapsed  before 
matters  reached  a  climax,  0' Donne  11  and  Narvaez  both  died.  Gon- 
zales Bravo,  a  man  of  boundless  audacity,  thought  he  could  govern 
without  the  military  element,  and  tried  to  do  so,  but  soon  found  his 
mistake.  Even  had  Narvaez  lived,  he  oould  not  have  averted  the 
coming  storm.  The  disaffection  was  too  general.  The  excesses  of 
the  Government  had  alienated  eveiybody.  It  had  cut  away  its  own 
supports,  and  charged  a  mine  under  its  own  feet.  Concurrently 
with  the  tyranny  of  the  ministers,  the  misconduct  of  the  palace  had 
continued  to  excite  the  indignation  of  the  Spanish  people.  The 
amount  of  misery  in  the  country  daily  augmented.  Trade  was  at 
*  standstill,  and  capital  lay  idle  because  none  would  venture  on  com- 
mercial or  other  enterprises  when  confidence  was  completely  wanting, 
and  a  crash  felt  to  be  inevitable.  Public  works,  which  would  have 
employed  many,  remained  unexecuted  for  want  of  funds,  and  because 
-contractors  could  not  be  found  willing  to  pay  the  exorbitant  bribes 
demanded  by  those  who  had  their  allotment.  Tho  necessaries  of 
life  rose  in  price.     Mendicancy  increased  beyond  all  precedent,  as  did 
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also  the  classes  of  crime  that  want  and  misery  engender.  Madrid, 
a  capital  without  commerce  or  manufactures,  and  which  depends 
mainly  upon  the  general,  prosperity  of  the  country,  and  upon  the 
numbers  of  wealthy  persons  who  in  tranquil  times  inhabit  it,  became 
daily  moro  dreary  and  deserted.  There  were  many  signs  to  tell 
of  the  coming  tempest,  and  neither  the  Minister  nor  the  Court  were 
free  from  apprehensions.  The  usual  precautions  were  taken.  During 
the  last  five  years,  it  is  said,  the  Queen,  imitating  the  prudent 
foresight  of  some  other  tottering  potentates,  had  been  sending  money 
abroad.  What  her  last  premier  did  is  less  well  known,  but  it  is 
certain  he  is  not  in  penury;  and  it  has  been  asserted  that  he  is 
extremely  wealthy,  and  can  well  bear  the  loss  of  a  large  number  of 
packages  of  valuable  property  which  were  found  stowed  away  in  a 
suburb  of  Madrid,  to  be  forwarded  to  him  at  some  future  day,  had 
not  the  new  Government  thought  itself  justified  in  detaining  them 
until  certain  investigations  should  have  been  made. 

Among6t  other  gross  abuses  that  marked  the  latter  years  of  Isa- 
bella's reign  was  the  lavish  bestowal  of  titles  of  nobility,  often  upon 
the  most  unworthy  objects.  In  this  manner  disreputable  adven- 
turers, because  they  had  found  favour  in  royal  eyes,  were  sometimes 
placed  upon  a  par,  in  point  of  titular  dignity,  with  the  bluest  blood 
in  Spain.  The  Spanish  grandee  is  not  highly  distinguished  amongst 
European  aristocracies,  but  his  estimate  of  himself  is  colossal ;  and 
it  is  easy  to  imagine  the  supreme  contempt  and  disgust  with  which 
he  beheld  upstarts  pitchforked  into  his  serene  society,  and,  like  him- 
self, entitled  to  wear  their  hats  in  the  presence  of  royalty.  It  was 
chiefly,  however,  titles  that  did  not  carry  the  grandeeship  that  were 
profusely  scattered  on  the  slightest  grounds.  As  an  example  may  be 
quoted  a  case  well  known  in  Madrid.  When  the  Queen's  eldest 
daughter  was  married  to  Count  Girgenti  it  was  necessary  to  provide 
her  with  a  residence  in  the  Spanish  capital,  her  husband  being  one  of 
a  deposed  family.  It  so  happened  that  a  wealthy  Spanish  capitalist 
had  just  completed  a  stately  mansion,  built  upon  the  Prado,  near  the 
Fuente  Castellaua,  one  of  the  best  situations  in  Madrid.  No  expense 
had  been  spared  in  its  construction,  and  many  princes  habitually 
occupy  palaces  less  spacious  and  commodious.  The  owner  was  asked 
if  he  would  let  it.  He  did  not  desire  to  do  so,  he  said,  but  the  house 
was  at  hor  Majesty's  disposal.  The  generous  offer  was  declined,  and 
he  was  urged  to  name  the  rent.  Hard  pressed,  he  at  last  replied, 
with  true  Spanish  gravity,  "  Cinco  duros  al  aiio  " — one  guinea  a  year. 
It  was  evident  he  was  not  to  be  prevailed  with,  and  the  house  was 
accepted.  Shortly  afterwards  he  was  given  to  understand  that  it  was 
proposed  to  confer  upon  him  a  marquisate.  He  not  only  declined  the 
proposal,  but,  fearing  to  be  ennobled  against  his  will,  took  further 
steps  to  make  it  clearly  understood  that  he  was  serious  in  refusing 
the  distinction.     Possibly  he  was  influenced  by  the  recollection  that, 
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sot  very  long  before,  the  same  title  offered  to  him  in  lieu  of  the  rent 
of  his  house,  had  been  conferred  upon  the  notorious  Marfori. 

In  proof  of  how  completely  the  Queen  of  Spain  had  converted  into 
decided  enemies  those  who  had  onco  been  most  faithful  to  her  person 
and  dynasty,  we  may  cite  the  case  of  General  Dulce.  In  1841,  when 
malcontent  generals  raised  the  banner  of  revolt  against  Espartero':* 
regency,  an  attack  was  made  upon  the  Queen's  palace,  the  intention 
being,  it  was  believed,  to  carry  off  Isabella,  then  a  girl  of  eleven, 
and  to  make  her  person  the  rallying-point  of  insurrection.  Tho 
attempt  was  defeated  by  the  coolness  and  intrepidity  of  the  officer 
commanding  the  halberdiers,  a  small  body  of  picked  men  employed 
for  palace  guards.  Against  heavy  odds  a  conflict  was  maintained  in 
the  very  apartments  of  the  palace ;  time  was  gained,  and  finally  tho 
assailants,  foiled  in  their  object,  had  to  fly.  The  young  officer  who 
did  this  brave  service  to  his  sovereign  is  the  present  General  Dulcc. 
Thirteen  years  later,  in  1854,  we  find  him  marching  out  of  Madrid 
at  the  head  of  all  the  cavalry  there  in  garrison,  raising  the  banner  of 
insurrection,  and  defending  it  by  sharp  deeds  on  the  plain  of  Vicalvaro. 
He  then  rose  against  the  Queen's  Government.  Fourteen  years  passed, 
and  he  rose  against  the  Queen  herself  with  the  success  that  is  known. 

Most  deposed  sovereigns  are  able  •  to  indulge  in  dreams  of  restora- 
tion more  or  less  probable.  Even  those  who  have  proved  themselves 
the  least  fit  to  reign  have  a  party  in  the  country  which  has  thrust 
them  forth.  Some,  whose  faults  as  kings  are  undeniable,  rest  upon 
the  attachment  their  personal  qualities  have  inspired,  and  upon  tho 
almost  superstitious  feeling  of  loyalty  to  the  Crown, — more  conspicuous 
in  former  days  than  in  our  own.  The  history  of  the  Stuarts  affords 
striking  examples  of  this  kind  of  king- worship  and  fidelity  to  mis- 
fortune. In  like  manner  the  Bourbons,  time  after  time,  have  seen 
the  white  cockade  dyed  blood-red  in  their  defence.  Even  now 
many  foresee  the  day  when  tho  House  of  Orleans  may  again  bo 
called  to  preside  over  the  destinies  of  France.  But  no  one,  it  is 
pretty  certain,  at  least  in  Spain,  desires  or  believes  possible  tho 
restoration  of  Isabella  or  of  her  dynasty.  She  has  left  no  friends  in 
the  country  from  which  she  has  been  expelled.  No  privato  virtucn 
are  there  to  redeem  a  long  period  of  misrule.  She  must  herself  feci 
this,  and  that  she  is  doomed  to  life-long  exile.  No  wonder  she  looked 
nuQiTiftit,  and  that  the  tears  started  to  her  eyes  when,  her  last  hopo 

raccoor  dissipated,  she  quitted  tho  Biarritz  railway  station  to  seek 

t^  hospitality  afforded  her  by  an  enemy  of  her  race.   She  surely  then 

the  bitterness  of  a  misfortune  due  to  her  own  faults.     No  more 

U?  and  joyous  Feasts  in  the  palace  of  Madrid,  no  more  dalliance  in  the 
ant   groves  of    rural    residences,  no   more   stately  processions 

tough  uncovered  crowd*.  Tho  brilliant  edifice  of  royalty  has 
crumbled  into  dust,  never  to  be  restored,  and 

**  Die  sehtinc  Tage  sni  Aranjuez  sind  schon  voibei ! " 


LAST  CHRISTMAS  AT  CLEEVE. 


Fifteen  years  ago  I  had  been  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Luttrell's,  the  rector  of 
Cleeve.  I  had  called  him  "  old  Luttrell"  then,  both  in  monologues 
addressed  to  myself,  and  confidences  addressed  to  boys  of  my  own 
age.  I  had  also  been  in  the  habit  of  deriding  the  efforts  he  made  to 
instruct  me  in  the  dead  languages,  and  the  efforts  Mrs.  Luttrell  made 
to  render  the  rectory  like  a  home  to  me  amongst  others.  Neverthe- 
less, now  when  I  got  their  cordial  joint  invitation  to  "  come  down 
and  spend  the  Christmas  week  at  Cleeve,"  I  promptly  accepted  it, 
and  reminded  myself  that  Luttrell's  years  did  not  place  him  beyond 
the  pale  of  human  sympathy  even  now,  and  that  the  Rectory  had  not. 
after  all,  been  so  unhome-like  a  residence  as  to  be  revisited  with 
anything  but  pleasure. 

I  had  only  just  returned  to  England,  after  an  absence  of  many 
years,  when  this  note  bidding  me  to  Cleeve  reached  me.  During 
those  years  circumstances  had  altered  with  me.  I  had  gone  to  Italy 
as  a  civil  engineer,  to  aid  in  the  construction  of  a  railway  that  was 
designed  to  unite  Rome  and  some  of  the  lesser  Italian  cities  more 
closely.  I  had  gone  off  to  the  blue  Mediterranean  in  my  elder 
brother's  yacht.  My  mother  had  sobbed  over  the  parting  with  me, 
the  cadet  of  the  house  ;  and,  amidst  her  sobs,  had  time  to  warn  me 
against  the  papistical  seductions  of  tho  Eternal  City.  My  father  had 
interspersed  his  farewell  speech  with  cautions  relative  to  miasma  and 
the  Pontine  Marshes.  That  was  nine  years  ago.  I  was  a  happy 
young  fellow  then,  with  many  to  care  for  me.  Now  father,  mother, 
and  brother  were  all  dead,  and  I  had  come  back  the  cadet  of  the 
house  no  longer,  to  reign  in  the  place  of  the  bright-faced  boy,  my 
senior  by  one  year,  who  had  taken  me  out  to  my  labours  in  the  south 
in  his  beautiful  toy,  "  La  Reine." 

Some  unaccountable  delusion,  some  misty  remembrance  of  the 
time  when  I  really  believed  in  the  season  as  a  thing  to  be  joyfully 
anticipated,  caused  me  to  quit  my  Italian  quarters,  and  eome  back  to 
England  about  the  18th  of  December.  I  had  no  one  to  welcome  me, 
—no  one  to  go  to, — no  one  whom  I  could  ask  to  come  to  me.  Tho 
novelty  of  my  position  and  my  youth  must  be  my  excuse  when  I  say 
that,  under  these  adverse  circumstances,  I  still  had  the  temerity  to 
announce  myself  as  "  arrived  at  the  St.  James's  Hotel,  Piccadilly,'* 
through  the  medium  of  the  Morning  Post.  There  I  determined  to 
stay  until  the  season  of  universal  domestic  hilarity  was  over.    Not 
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even  the  flush  of  novelty  could  dazzle  me  into  going  down  to  the  old 
home  of  which  I  was  master  now,  while  the  fervour  of  the  spirit  of 
Christmas-time  was  over  the  land.  I  knew  that  I  should  he  a  hoy 
again  when  I  came  to  see  the  old  things,  all  of  them  sanctified  to  me 
by  association  with  the  mother  I  had  adored,  and  the  father  and 
brother  hetween  whom  and  myself  there  had  always  been  the  frankest, 
fondest  affection.  I  could  not  go  and  see  the  old  things  and  old 
servants  yet ;  so  I  determined  to  stay  on  and  he  miserably  luxurious 
and  comfortable,  and  to  take  mine  ease  at  mine  inn. 

The  hotel  was  not  very  fully  occupied  just  then.  Its  waiters,  con- 
sequently, had  plenty  of  time  to  devote  to  my  service  and  comfort. 
For  two  or  three  days  I  endeavoured  to  persuade  myself  that  I  was 
very  happy  and  contented  here,  "  taking  mine  ease  at  mine  inn," 
while  other  people  were  compelled  hy  conventionality  to  assume 
interests  and  enthusiasms  which  they  did  not  feel.  But  the  hollow 
pretence  wherewith  I  had  deceived,  or  attempted  to  deceive,  no  one 
save  myself,  broke  through  utterly  as  Christmas-day  approached,  and 
I  began  to  wish  heartily  that  some  one  of  my  own  blood  and  kindred 
would  remember  me,  and  solicit  me  to  grace  his  board  on  the  coming 
day  of  universal  peace  and  good- will. 

Desolation  deepened.  During  the  first  three  days  of  my  stay  at 
the  hotel  I  bad  at  least  the  sense  of  companionship  which  constant 
chance  meetings  with  fellow- sojourners  and  sufferers  on  the  staircase 
gives  a  man.  There  had  been  a  colossal  cattle -show  held  in  the  great 
market,  hard  by  Camden  Town.  London  had  been  reeking,  so  to  say, 
with  agriculturists  of  every  grade,  who  apparently,  with  one  consent, 
had  journeyed  due  north  daily, — journeyed  with  a  oneness  of  purpose 
that  was  symptomatic  of  that  "  beef  on  the  brain  "  which  has  won  its 
recognition  as  a  national  complaint  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  George  Sala. 
The  squirearchy  of  the  land  were  well  represented  at  the  St.  James's. 
Bat  as  the  25th  approached  they  returned  to  their  flocks  and  herds 
and  families.  And  as  I  watched  them  departing  in  rapid  succession, 
—their  cabs,  in  most  cases,  groaning  under  the  weight  of  hampers 
from  Fortnam  and  Mason's, — I  realised  more  forcibly  than  I  had  done 
before  that  I  was  very  much  alone ;  and  as  I  realised  this  truth,  I 
saddened  over  it. 

This  being  my  mood,  it  was  but  a  small  marvel  that  I  should  have 
reived  and  read  the  Luttrells1  Jet  tor,  inviting  me  to  join  their  family 

irty  at  Cleeve,  with  tho  liveliest  pi  ensure.     That  announcement  in. 

e  Horning  Post,  made  in  the  a  id  nor  of  youth,  without  sufficient 

*#,  hud  quickly  borne  fruit.  They  had  seen  it,  and  had  acted 
upon  it  in    **a  manner  worthy  of  their  unceasing  kindness,"  I  told 

salf  in  a  gush  of  good  feeling,  though  in  what  way  their  kindness 
b«m  ceaselessly  manifested  towards  me  I  should  have  been  at  a 

'*  to  describe  had  I  been  put  to  the  test.     However,  the  phrase 

.  as  well  as  another.      Accordingly,  I  used  it  in   my  letter  of 

c2 
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acceptance,  and  did  not  stay  to  analyse  the  truth  of  it  as  I  drove 
abont  eagerly  in  search  of  such  novelties  of  tho  season  as  would,  I 
imagined,  be  most  welcome  to  the  family  in  Cloovo  Rectory. 

I  had  nearly  forgotten  the  personal  appearance  of  my  former  tutor, 
and  of  each  member  of  his  family,  until  I  received  this  agreeable 
reminder.  But  now  my  memory  refreshed  itsolf,  and  on  my  journey 
down  to  Clecvo,  on  the  28rd,  I  conjured  up  tolerably  correct  vision? 
of  them  all ; — the  bland,  portly  Rector,  who  loved  the  classics  so  wei'. 
that  he  was  never  happy  unless  he  had  his  house  full  of  little  boys  to 
whom  he  could  impart  them,  at  the  rate  of  £100  per  annum  a-piece  ;— 
the  excellent  manager  and  lady  his  wife,  who  never  let  the  want  tha* 
was  the  ruling  power  in  that  house  be  obvious  to  those  who  did  uoi 
dwell  therein  ; — the  four  or  five  little  girls  who  had  been  magnificently 
petted  or  overlooked  by  all  the  boys,  according  to  the  respectiv. 
natures  of  these  latter.  "  Why,  they  must  be  young  women  now," 
I  thought,  and  then  I  remembered  that  they  were  pretty. 

Lastly,  I  thought  of  the  house.  While  my  mind  was  undergoing 
a  courso  of  instruction  and  improvement  within  it,  I  had  regarded  it 
with  scorn  as  the  embodiment  of  age  and  discomfort.  It  had  been  a 
monastery, — that  is  to  say,  some  portions  of  it  were  portions  of  the 
original  building,  but  the  part  that  the  family  and  the  boys  inhabited 
when  I  was  there  as  a  pupil  was  comparatively  modern,  and  uncon- 
ditionally ugly.  There  had  been  a  splendid  old  shell  of  a  chapel  with 
a  richly-groined  roof  standing  at  the  extremo  end  of  the  disused 
side  of  the  house  I  remembered,  and  I  caught  myself  pitying  the 
poverty  and  despising  the  taste  which  had  permitted  the  Lnttrclls  to 
disregard  the  claims  such  a  fine  piece  of  good  Gothic  architecture  had 
to  being  restored  and  renovated.  Pity  gained  the  day,  as  I  reflected 
how  awfully  hard  pressed  the  man  must  have  been  for  money  for 
immediate  need  who  could  suffer  such  a  place  as  Cleeve  Rectory  and 
its  grounds  to  continue  in  shabby  decay. 

The  train  by  which  I  was  going  down  was  to  arrive  at  Gollington 
Gate  at  5.10.  Cleeve  was  just  three  miles  from  the  station,  and  *«• 
my  first  thought  when  I  got  out  was  to  secure  a  fly,  for  I  remembered 
that  there  had  been  a  lack  of  locomotive  power  in  the  old  days  at  the 
Rectory.  Before  my  portmanteau  could  be  transferred  from  the 
porter's  back  to  tho  fly,  I  was  made  to  understand  that  time  h?A 
i*  ban  god  circumstances.  A  grooin  in  charge  of  a  four-wheclou 
curt  arrested  my  attention  and  portmanteau,  and  gnvo  mm  to  under 
ntand  that  the  lour- wheeled  dog- cart  and  pair  of  bright  Scotch  i 
nuts  wore  at  my  service,  through  Mr.  LntlroU'K  grace. 

I  was  at  the  entrance -gate  of  the  Luttrelle1  ground*  In 
twenty  minutes,  and  the  Jkat  glance*  into  them  showed   um 
plainly  still  that  time  had  been  very  good  to  tbem.      Tbw 
pxtcuuYtt,  undulating  ground*,—  they  had  boon  unkempt  wtidt 
when  I  left  them,— well  planted,  well  kept,  well  cared  for. 
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prepared  me  for  the  even  greater  change  which  had  come  over  the  old 

house.    The  whole  of  the  exterior  had  been  restored,  to  be  in  keeping 

with  the  old  chapel,  which  I  now  saw  was  brilliantly  lighted. 
I  went  in, — in  to  the  midst  of  strangers.     My  old  tutor  was  portly 

and  bland  still,  but  his  blandness  was  no  longer  that  of  a  man  who 

cannot  afford  to  be  otherwise.  Mrs.  Luttrell  was  a  handsomer, 
younger-looking  woman  than  she  had  been  fifteen  years  ago.  Perhaps 
she  owed  a  little  of  her  comeliness  and  youthfulness  to  the  sweeping 
Uack  velvet  dress  and  softly-falling  delicate  white  lace  that  nestled 
about  her  head  and  throat.  But  she  owed  still  more,  I  thought,  to 
the  absence  of  the  look  of  watchful,  wary  care  from  which  I  had 
never  before  seen  her  lace  free.     As  for  the  five  little  girls,  they  wero 

ive  rather  striking-looking  young  women  now,  and  as  I  stood  bowing 
!>efore  them,  and  responding  to  their  graceful  words  of  welcome,  I 
congratulated  myself  more  heartily  than  ever  on  that  happy  thought 
which  had  induced  me  to  let  the  readers  of  the  Morning  Post  know 
that "  Gerald  Brandon,  Esq., "  had  "arrived  from  Borne  at  the  St. 
James's  Hotel,  Piccadilly." 

We  sat  for  about  an  hour  in  what  had  been  the  schoolroom.  Had 
been  the  schoolroom  !  It  was  difficult  to  remember  that  it  had  ever 
served  such  a  purpose.  A  marble  chimney-piece,  supported  by  hand- 
somely-carved serpentine  pillars,  reigned  in  the  place  of  the  battered 
anoke-darkened  "  blower"  that  had  been  put  up  to  add  to  our  com- 
fort during  the  hours  of  education.  A  velvet  pile  carpet  had  dis- 
placed the  old  frayed  cocoa-nut  matting ;  couches  and  easy  chairs, 
*pider  tables,  ormolu  and  old  china,  rare  odours  from  rare  flowers  in 
the  conservatory  adjoining  were  around  me.  The  room  was  fraught 
with  these  and  similar  things.  Still  it  lacked  the  saving  grace  of  the 
••rt  I  had  learnt  to  understand  and  appreciate  in  Italy.  The  only 
thing  my  taste  warmed  to  in  the  midst  of  the  splendour  in  which 
^e  were  seated  was  a  bronze  bull,  and  of  that  Mrs.  Luttrell  showed 
her  appreciation  by  using  it  as  a  door- weight. 

,J  It  will  explain  itself  in  time,"  I  thought,  as  I  followed  in  the  wake 
<>i  a  footman,  when  that  hour  was  passed  and  Mrs.  Luttrell  signified 
that  it  was  time  to  dress  for  dinner. 

There  had  been  a  brief  colloquy  between  her  and  the  master  of  the 
Loose  as  she  hinted  this.  "  Won't  you  wait  for  Georgie  ?  "  he  had 
ssked.     "You  know  her  train  doesn't  get  in  till  seven." 

"  I  really  thought  it  foolish  to  alter  the  dinner  hour,  Richard,"  Mrs. 
Luttrell  had  replied,  with  the  same  sort  of  suave  bitterness  she  had 
been  wont  to  develop  towards  the  scholars  who  had  asked  twice  for 
fceat  of  old. 

"  Mr.  Brandon  has  had  a  long  day  of  it,  you  must  remember,  papa, ' 
1  heard  the  eldest  Miss  Luttrell  say  reproachfully  as  I  went  out  of  the 
room ;  and  I  thought  her  a  very  nice  girl  for  her  consideration,  for  I 
&d  not  know  who  Georgie  was,  and  I  happened  to  be  hungry. 
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The  old  chapel  of  the  monastery  had  been  renovated,  and  turned 
into  a  modern  dining-room  in  a  way  that  was  well  worthy  of  its 
original  designer.  It  was  really  magnificently  done.  Layers  and 
Barrand  had  put  in  the  windows,  and  the  furniture  was  from  some 
equally  correct  ecclesiastical  firm.  We  dined  a  la  Russe,  at  a 
round  flower  and  fern-adorned  table,  that  was  but  a  spec  in  the  wide 
expanse  of  Turkey- carpeted  floor.  And  as  we  dined  I  wondered 
more  and  more  how  it  had  all  been  done.  For  there  were  no  short- 
comings. This  was  no  violent  effort  made  to  dazzle  me, — the  eligible 
guest.  As  we  were  to-day  they  had  evidently  been  accustomed  to 
be  for  such  a  length  of  time  that  the  novelty  had  quite  worn  itself 
off  for  them.  Could  it  be  the  tithes  or  the  tutoring  that  had  told  so 
well  ?  Now  that  I  was  back  in  the  place,  I  remembered  its  old 
sordidness  much  more  vividly  than  I  had  ever  done  before  ; — remem- 
bered it  in  spite  of,  perhaps  by  reason  of,  the  luxury  that  so  sur- 
rounded us,  and  seemed  to  try  to  shut  out  the  memory  of  the  past. 

Looked  at  by  the  light  of  many  wax- candles,  seen  through  the 
glimmer  of  plate  and  glass  and  the  glamour  of  flowers,  the  Miss 
Luttrells  were  very  pretty.  They  were  marvellously  alike, — alike  in 
person,  and  mode  of  speech,  and  thought,  and  manner.  They  had  all 
apparently  taken  their  elder  sister  as  the  fitting  type  for  them  to 
emulate,  and  they  had  all  succeeded  in  resembling  her  very  closely. 
They  wore  the  same  sort  of  ornaments,  they  said  the  same  set  sen- 
tences, they  thought  exactly  the  same  about  every  picture,  book,  or 
contemporaneous  event  that  was  mentioned.  I  began  to  hope  long 
beforo  dinner  was  over  that  the  expected  "  Georgie  "  would  prove  to 
be  possessed  of  more  individuality  than  the  five  Miss  Luttrells  could 
boast  of  between  them,  as  otherwise  my  time  at  Cleeve  Rectory  would 
hang  heavy  on  my  hands. 

Even  before  she  came  this  Georgie  seemed  to  be  a  discordant  note 
in  tne  otherwiso  harmonious  strain.  "  Where  shall  you  lodge 
Georgie,  my  dear  ?  "  Mr.  Luttrell  asked  when  we  were  left  alonei 
at  dessert. 

Mrs.  Luttrell  nodded  her  head  sententiously  as  she  replied  UkU 
41  Georgie  would  be  very  well  taken  care  of." 

V  I  suppose,"  Mr.  Luttrell  said  hesitatingly,  "that  the  same  roan" 
who  had  whvti  she  was  bore  before  couldn't  be  managed,— *U  ? 
then  the  lady  of  the  house  frowned  and  noddotl  at  her  buiband  fe  a 
way  that  betrayed  to  mo  that  I  was  the  oeeapaet  of  lite  room  Jlr. 
Lui troll  had  alluded  to. 

M  Georgie  Deane  will  have  the  nUp*TQt>m,**  Mfoi  Luttrell  mid  coil!? 
to  her  father,  "  She  will  be  more  comfortable  there » 1  should  think, 
ihiuj  if  she  ftslt  ah i*  wan  in  the  way  of  any  of  ear  afnafeaiftfit*/* 

"  I  should  think  no,"  emphatically  chorusaed  Wor  four  stater*. 

Guar #i*   Dean*  t      1    remembered    her    now, 
clearly,  ttottgh  for  fifteen  year*  I  bad  neither  «e*a  har  nor 
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name.  She  flashed  back  upon  me  as  her  name  was  spoken, — a 
beautiful  child  of  seven  or  eight  on  a  pony  that  was  as  handsome  as 
a  dream.  She  had  been  a  sort  of  princess  to  my  boyish  mind, — the 
realised  ideal  of  wealth  and  loveliness.  How  could  the  Luttrells 
speak  of  her  so  indifferently,  I  thought,  as  I  remembered  the  fact, — 
namely,  that  Georgie  Deane  was  the  adopted  child,  the  acknowledged 
heiress,  of  the  richest  people  in  the  whole  circle  of  the  Luttrells' 
acquaintance, — the  richest  people  in  the  county  in  which  Cleeve  was 
situated,  in  fact.  The  step-room, — my  own  barren  dormitory  of  old, — 
^ood  enough  for  Georgie  Deane  !  The  cold  air  and  the  sparkling  wines 
liad  surely  told  upon  my  head. 

A  little  later  the  ladies  left  us.  Mrs.  Luttrell  beneficently  hint- 
ing, as  she  wafted  her  five  daughters  away,  that  if  I  carried  out  the 
4i  delightfully  civilised  foreign  custom,"  and  accompanied  them,  she 
would  not  think  the  worse  of  me.  But  I,  being  desirous  of  solv- 
ing the  Georgie  mystery,  doggedly  remained  behind,  in  spite  of  her 
assurance  that  "  I  had  a  mind  that  would  appreciate  such  music  as 
her  dear  girls  were  prepared  to  delight  my  ears  with." 

I  stayed  behind  to  very  little  purpose.  The  adroit  cross-questioning 
to  which  I  subjected  my  former  master,  elicited  nothing  beyond  the 
bare  statement  that  the  "  Georgie  "  who  was  come, — or  coming, — to- 
night, was  indeed  no  other  than  the  pretty  little  child  on  the  prancing 
pony  who  had  made  her  infantile  calls  on  the  Luttrells'  in  almost 
regal  state  of  old.  "Eh !  you  remember  her,  do  you  ?  "  said  Mr.  Lut- 
trell. "  Yes, — she  was  a  pretty  child,  an  uncommonly  pretty  child." 
Then,  just  as  I  hoped  that  he  was  going  to  enlarge  on  the  topic,  and 
state  whether  or  not  she  had  fulfilled  that  early  promise  of  beauty, 
Mr.  Luttrell  looked  apologetically  at  me,  and  said  it  was  dole-night. 
"My  poor  always  come  up  on  the  night  of  the  23rd  of  December  for 
the  annual  doles,  and  I  must  go  and  see  it  given.  Will  you  come 
with  me  ?  " 

u  No,  thank  you,"  I  replied,  "  I  think  I  will  join  the  ladies."  So 
he  went  off  alone  to  superintend  the  distribution  of  the  Cleeve  dole, 
and  I  made  my  way  along  the  metamorphosed  passages  to  the  draw- 
ing-room. 

For  a  minute  or  two  I  thought  it  was  untenanted.  Then  I  heard  a 
rustling  sound,  and  looking  over  in  the  direction  from  which  that 
sound  proceeded,  I  saw  a  young  lady  gathering  herself  up  from  a 
recumbent  position  in  a  corner  that  was  rather  in  the  shade.  In  a 
moment  I  saw  that  it  was  not  one  of  the  Miss  Luttrells.  In  another 
moment  I  saw  that  it  was  none  other  than  Georgie. 

I  was  fresh  from  the  land  of  full-eyed,  grandly-formed,  massive- 
Crowed  women.  I  had  come  to  associate  beauty  chiefly  with  the 
deanly-cut  profile,  and  rather  long-nosed,  oval  face,  which  is  the 
common  attribute  of  the  Roman  woman  of  nearly  every  grade.  But 
as  this  graceful  creature  gathered  herself  up  from  the  couch,  I  felt 
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that  there  might  be  more  fascination  in  another  type,  more  bright- 
ness, even  more  power.  She  came  out  from  the  shade,  away  into  the 
full  light  of  the  chandelier  under  which  I  was  standing,  holding  out 
her  hand  to  me  and  saying, — "  You  are  Mr.  Brandon.  I  must  recall 
myself  to  your  memory,  for  I  knew  you  very  well  when  you  were  a 
boy  and  I  was  a  little  girl.  The  Luttrells  might  have  been  quite  sure 
I  should  effect  the  introduction  for  myself,  since  they  left  me  alone 
to  do  it,"  she  continued,  laughing,  as  I  replied  that  "  I  believed  I 
was  addressing  Miss  Deane."  "  Yes,"  she  said  in  answer  to  this 
question,  "  my  name  is  left  to  me  still."  Something  liko  a  shade 
fell  over  the  bright  face  as  she  spoke  ;  and  as  she  averted  her  eyes 
and  gazed  absently  down  on  the  centre  vase  full  of  flowers,  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  looking  at  her. 

There  was  no  regular  beauty  after  all.  The  bent  head  was  covered 
with  dark  shining,  chestnut  hair, — luxuriant  hair  that  looked  all  the 
more  luxuriant,  perhaps,  by  reason  of  the  loose  way  in  which  it  was 
wrapped  about  her  head  and  kept  in  place  by  a  plain  jet  comb.  The 
great  grey  eyes  were  set  deeply  under  a  straight,  wide  brow.  A 
delicate  nose  that  would  evidently  turn  up  a  little  when  she  lifted  her 
head,  and  a  splendidly-cut,  clever  wide  mouth,  the  lips  of  which 
parted  presently  in  a  broad  smile,  were  there.  This  was  her  face, 
and  it  was  fair  enough  ;  but  it  was  her  shape,  her  glorious,  graceful, 
full,  yet  supple  shape  that  struck  me  most. 

"  My  name  is  left  to  me  still."  I  caught  myself  pondering  over 
these  words,  and  wondering  what  they  meant.  Many  other  things 
seemed  to  be  left  to  her,  for  she  was  handsomely,  even  richly  dressed 
for  so  young  a  woman,  and  her  beautiful,  slender  white  hands  were 
heavily  weighted  with  rings.  I  wasted  time  in  these  ponderings, 
and  before  I  could  speak  to  her  again  the  eldest  Miss  Luttrell  came 
back  hastily  into  the  room. 

"  I  really  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Brandon,  for  leaving  you  alone  in 
(his  way,"  she  began  in  her  low-toned,  carefully- subdued  voice,  "  but 
papa  likes  us  to  go  down  and  speak  to  the  poor  on  this  night.  He  is 
very  much  annoyed  with  you,  Georgie,  for  not  coming,"  she  added, 
\  timing  to  the  young  lady,  whose  face  was  held  up  again  now  with 
all  the  shade  gone  from  it. 

"Is  ho  really  ?  "  Miss  Deane  asked,  in  an  amused  tone.  "  Well, 
I'll  explain  to  him  when  he  comes  in,  that  my  hardened  heart  counsels 
me  not  to  go  and  joyously  gaze  upon  the  recipients  of  the  dole,  as  if 
I  didn't  want  it  just  as  much  as  they  do." 

Miss  Luttrell  merely  looked  blank,  calm  reprobation  of  this  speech, 
and  then  addressed  me.  "  Will  you  come  and  see  the  people, 
Mr.  Brandon?  It  really  is  a  pretty  sight;  mamma  sent  me  to  ask 
you. 

"  I  shall  be  very  happy,"  I  said,  hoping  that  Miss  Deane  would 
come  too.     But  as  I  followed  Miss  Luttrell  from  the  room,  I  saw 
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Georgie  making  her  way  back  to  the  couch  from  which  she  had  risen 
when  I  entered  it.  We  walked  slowly  along  to  the  scene  of  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  dole,  and  as  we  went  my  curiosity  respecting  the 
change  which  had  come  over  all  things  was  partly  set  at  rest.  Tho 
eldest  Miss  Luttrell  was  very  lucid  in  her  statement ;  it  seemed  to 
ue,  that  she  made  it  almost  officially. 

"It  is  very  strange  of  Georgie, — almost  bad  taste,  I  think, — to 
separate  herself  from  us  all  in  this  way,  don't  you  think  so  ?  " 

"  I  can  hardly  call  her  coming  here  to  spend  Christmas  '  separating 
herself '  from  you  all,"  I  said. 

"Her  3oming  was  almost  a  matter  of  necessity,"  Miss  Luttrell 
uid,  rather  spitefully.  "  She  wouldn't  come  near  Cleeve  if  she  had 
rjiy  other  place  to  go  to.  Mamma  is  so  kind  and  thoughtful  that  she 
would  invite  Georgie  here  for  the  holidays,  though  she  knows  it  does 
cot  add  to  our  pleasure." 
"  The  poor  heiress !  is  she  so  desolate  ?  "  I  asked. 
"  Heiress !  What  do  you  mean  ?  Oh  !  I  suppose  you  arc  think- 
ing of  the  Sawles.  Yes,  they  did  mean  to  leave  her  something,  but 
she  wore  out  their  patience  as  she  grew  up,  and, — of  course  it's  very 
painful  for  us, — when  they  died  everything  was  left  to  papa  and  us. 
Georgie  Deane  is  out  as  a  governess.     Isn't  it  a  pretty  sight  ?  " 

"  Charming,"  I  said,  for  we  had  come  into  the  servants'  hall,  the 
upper  end  of  which  was  occupied  by  the  Luttrell  family,  all  of  them 
beaming  with  charity.  They  were  giving  out  money  done  up  in  silver 
paper,  and  loaves  of  bread,  to  the  aged  and  the  needy  of  the  parish 
of  Cleeve.  They  were  winning  the  kindliest  consideration  and  the 
heartiest  regard  which  "  their  poor"  were  capable  of  feeling;  win-^ 
uing  it  by  means  of  that  money  which  the  Sawles  had  left  them.  No 
wonder  that  the  poor  girl  up-stairs  had  refused  to  come  down  and  see 
the  distribution  of  the  dole. 

There  was  plenty  of  room  for  me  on  the  temporary  platform  on 
which  the  Luttrells  were  sitting,  but  Mrs.  Luttrell  swept  her  dress 
;  ^ide,  and  blinked  and  nodded  her  desire  to  me  that  I  should  take 
tbis  place  by  her  side.  "  This  is  a  sweet  sight,"  she  whispered,  as 
one  old  crone  after  another  came  up  and  was  servile  at  the  foot  of 
the  Luttrell  throne.  "  My  dear  girls  delight  in  this.  Ah !  Mr. 
Krandon,  we  have  always  taught  them  to  consider  others  before 
themselves."  She  shook  her  head  pensively  as  she  spoke,  and 
looked  at  thorn  all  so  admiringly  that  I  felt  impelled  to  say — 

"  Don't  you  think  they  are  leaving  Miss  £>eane  alone  rather  too 
long?" 

"  Oh !  dear  no  1  She  chooses  most  perversely  to  absent  herself 
from  this  little  corcinony ;  besides,  we  make  no  stranger  of  her," 
Mrs.  Luttrell  said,  sharply. 

"  I  have  just  heard  of  her  cruel  reverse  of  fortune  from  Miss 
Luttrell,"  I  said,  abruptly.     "  How  brightly  sho  seems  to  bear  it." 
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il  If  she  were  like  those  dear,  sensitive  girls  of  mine,  the  sad 
thoughts  of  how  she  must  have  pained  her  kind  patrons  before  they 
could  have  so  strongly  marked  their  displeasure,  would  sul  lue  what 
you  call  her  brightness,"  Mrs.  Luttreli  said,  waving  her  head  back- 
wards and  forwards.  "  She  was  a  sad  trial  to  those  dear  Sawles, — a 
sad,  sad  trial.  What  poor  Mrs.  Sawle  would  have  done  after  her 
husband's  death  had  it  not  been  for  that  dear,  good,  unselfish  girl  of 
mine,  Caroline,  I  do  not  know ;  but  Caroline  was  Mrs.  Sawle's  right 
hand,  her  only  comfort ;  consequently,  Miss  Deane  is  pleased  to 
regard  Caroline  as  her  enemy." 

I  could  have  wrung  the  neck  of  the  prosperous  phariseo, — the  self- 
satisfied  mother  at  my  side.  It  was  borne  in  upon  me  clearly  and 
strongly  as  she  spoke  that  Georgie  Deane  had  been  worsted  by  these 
people.  And  though  they  were  my  most  hospitable  entertainers,  it 
was  borne  in  upon  me  too  with  equal  strength  that  she  had  been 
unfairly  worsted.  My  interest  in  the  distribution  of  the  dob  was  so 
very  laxly  felt  and  feebly  portrayed  after  this,  that  Mrs.  Luttreli 
quickly  proposed  a  return  to  the  drawing-room.  "  Our  little  paro- 
chial excitements  seem  tame  to  you  after  your  life  abroad,"  she  said, 
rising  up.  "  Come,  dears,"  she  added  to  her  daughters,  "  we  must 
remember  that  these  things  are  not  near  to  Mr.  Brandon's  heart  as 
they  are  to  ours." 

I  might  have  felt  rebuked  by  this  speech  if  I  had  not  had  those 
doubts  about  Miss  Deane  in  my  mind.  As  it  was,  I  began  to  distrust 
these  Luttrells  root  and  branch, — to  distrust  them  and  their  air  of 
being  united  in  the  beautiful  bonds  of  family  affection,  and,  conse- 
quently to  care  very  little  whether  Mrs.  Luttreli  meant  to  rebuke  me 
or  not. 

Looking  at  it  in  the  light  east  by  the  revelations  of  the  Luttrells 
themselves,  I  saw  a  good  deal  that  was  condemnatory  of  the  family 
conduct  in  Mr.  LuttrelTs  manner  towards  his  fair  young  guest  when 
he  at  last  came  in.  He  dwelt  at  rather  tiresome  length  on  her  good- 
ness in  coming,  and  his  pleasure  at  seeing  her.  She  waited  until  he 
had  quite  finished,  and  then  she  answered  in  a  way  that  showed  me 
she  wished  her  words  to  be  well  heeded  by  them  all.  "  I  would  not 
have  missed  coming  to  Cleeve  this  Christmas  for  all  the  wealth  I  once 
thought  was  to  be  my  own,"  she  said,  as  blithely  as  if  the  loss  of 
wealth  was  a  very  minor  evil  in  her  eyes.  "Mrs.  Luttreli  gave  me 
the  option  of  retracting  my  long-given  promise  and  staying  away, 
you  know,"  she  continued,  with  a  low  laugh. 

Mrs.  Luttreli  and  her  eldest  daughter  looked  at  each  other  as  the 
visitor  spoke. 

"  Mamma  took  the  expensive  journey  into  consideration,  Georgie," 
Miss  Luttreli  said  in  an  explanatory  tone.  "  A  dull  country  village 
has  no  charms  for  you ;  we  remembered  that." 

t€  Ah  !  well,  I  counted  the  cost  and  came,"  Miss  Deane  said,  care- 
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lessly.     "  I  don't  think  I  shall  find  Cleeve  dull  by  any  means  this 
Christmas." 

The  evening  was  a  laboured  one  after  this.  The  hours  lagged  in 
spite  of  the  Miss  Luttrells'  unceasing  efforts  at  the  piano.  The  sisters 
all  played  and  sang,  and  all  feigned  to  take  the  greatest  delight  in 
playing  and  singing  for  its  own  sake.  Certainly  I  offered  them  no 
incentive  to  continue  wearying  themselves  and  others,  for  I  was 
absorbed,  utterly  absorbed,  in  Georgie  Deane. 

I  felt  something  like  compunction  the  next  morning  for  the  indiffer- 
ence I  had  suffered  myself  to  manifest  towards  the  daughters  of  the 
house.  By  way  of  compensation  I  did  violence  to  my  taste  and  incli- 
nation, and  volunteered  to  accompany  Miss  Luttrell  in  a  tour  round 
the  grounds  in  search  of  holly  berries,  and  the  few  winter  flowers  that 
were  still  uncut.  We  were  away  a  long  time,  a  wearisome  time 
it  was  to  me,  for  my  fancy  was  caught  and  chained  by  Miss  Deane. 
I  chafed  terribly  at  the  delay  when  Caroline  Luttrell  would  pause  to 
consider  its  decorative  qualities  before  cutting  an  evergreen  or  a 
bloom.  I  wearied  for  a  return  to  the  house,  from  which  we  seemed 
to  get  further  away  every  moment.  I  took  a  savage  pleasure  in 
enlarging  on  Miss  Deane' s  matchless  grace  and  peculiar  beauty, 
declaring  at  last,  in  revenge  for  Caroline's  measured  steps,  that  Miss 
Deane  possessed  what  not  one  Englishwoman  in  a  thousand  was 
blessed  with  —individuality,  and  a  manner  of  her  own. 

"Not  the  best  manner  in. the  world  for  a  governess  to  have,"  she 
said,  quietly.  "  Shall  we  go  back  to  the  house  and  arrange  these  now, 
Mr.  Brandon?" 

As  we  went  back  to  the  house  we  met  Mrs.  Luttrell  coming  to  look 
for  us.  My  hostess  was  flushed  and  agitated,  but  suave  as  ever  as 
she  spoke; — "  My  dear  Caroline,"  she  began,  "  W9  want  your  head 
in  the  house.  She  is  my  prop  and  stay,  Mr.  Brandon.  More  of  our 
friends  have  arrived,  you  must  go  in.  As  I  am  out  I  should  like 
to  show  Mr.  Brandon  the  way  I  have  laid  out  my  rose-garden." 

She  compelled  me  to  go  back  with  her  to  look  at  a  stiff,  common- 
place piece  of  ground  between  high  holly-hedges.  I  marvelled  at 
her  tactics  the  while,  for  I  had  been  telling  myself  the  whole  morning 
that  it  wa3  obviously  their  plan  to  throw  me  much  in  the  company  of, 
and  finally  marry  me  to,  their  much-praised  eldest  daughter.  Pre- 
inmtly  Mrs.  Luttrell  ruthlessly  uprooted  this  idea.  "lam  sure  you 
vnft  forgive  me  for  robbing  you  of  your  companion,  but  Sir  Percy 
Holdeworth  has  come,  and  Caroline  and  he  are  old  friends,  and 
probably  will  have  much  to  say  to  each  other." 

She  said  this  so  significantly  that  I  was  justified  in  asking,  "  Am  I 
to  congratulate  you  on  your  daughter's  engagement  ?  " 

"  Well,  not  yet ;  we  cannot  allow  it  to  bo  hinted  at  yet,  for  my 
dear  child  is  one  of  those  sensitive  plants  who  would  shrink  away 
from  all  mention  of  such  a  thing;  but  wo  cannot  be   blind  to  his 
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hopes ;  besides,  it  was  the  dear,  dyiiig  wish  of  our  esteemed  friend 
Mrs.  Sawle  ;  he  was  such  a  favourite  of  hers,  and  she  was  so  attached 
to  Caroline,  that  it  was  but  natural  that  she  should  pray  for  their 
union." 

"  How  did  Miss  Deane  lose  that  old  lady's  favour  ?"  I  asked. 

"  Ah ! "  Mrs.  Luttrell  said,  shaking  her  head,  "  I  fear  if  I  were  to 
tell  you  it  would  not  raise  your  opinion  of  Miss  Deane.  She  is  a 
pushing,  presuming  girl ;  she  has  como  here  now,  almost  forced  her- 
self here,  though  fche  knows  it  cannot  be  pleasant  to  Sir  Percy  as  an 
old  friend  of  the  Sawles  to  see  her; — so  different  to  my  children ;  she 
frightens  them.  '  Why,  mamma,  we  can't  understand  it,'  they  say. 
I  only  hope  she  may  not  have  a  bad  influence  over  them."  When 
she  had  said  this,  and  heard  that  I  thought  the  arrangement  of  the 
stumps,  which  marked  the  place  where  the  standard  roses  had  been, 
"  perfect,"  Mrs.  Luttrell  suffered  me  to  escort  her  back  to  the  house, 
where  she  left  me  in  peace  at  last. 

"  Caroline,  and  Fanny,  and  Sir  Percy  are  going  to  ride  over  to 
Playford,  mamma,"  one  of  the  younger  girls  came  forward  to  exclaim 
as  we  got  into  the  hall ;  "we  have  not  half  holly  enough, — they  are 
going  to  order  some  more."  Mrs.  Luttrell  acquiesced  in  the  arrange- 
ment, proposing  as  an  amendment  that  I  should  join  this  riding  party. 
But  I  pleaded  "  letters  to  write  "  as  an  excuse  for  remaining  behind 
and  seeing  more  of  Miss  Deane. 

I  did  see  more  of  her.  I  saw  enough  of  her  during  that  day  and 
the  three  following  ones  to  make  me  resolve  to  stake  my  chances  of 
happiness  upon  her.  She  had  such  a  winning  beauty,  and  she  did 
so  openly  bemoan  having,  "  after  all,"  to  go  and  be  a  governess,  that 
I  could  but  sigh  to  make  her  my  wife.  She  confided  in  me,  too, 
telling  me  the  story  of  the  way  in  which  the  Luttrells  had  stepped 
in  between  herself  and  the  people  who  h4d  almost  ruined  her  young 
life, — telling  me  how  bitter  her  disappointment,  how  great  her  jage 
against  them  had  been  at  first, — telling  me  much  about  herself,  in 
fact,  but  not  all, — not  quite  all. 

"  You  wonder  at  me  for  coming  here,  don't  you,  after  all  I  have 
said  against  them  ?  "  she  said  to  me  one  morning. 

"  I  did  wonder, — now  I  only  rejoice,  for  I  have  met  you." 

She  blushed  fiercely  as  I  said  this,  and  looked  at  me  with  such 
anxious,  pitying  eyes,  that  I  almost  believed  for  a  moment  that  oar 
positions  must  be  reversed, — that  she  was  the  prosperous  lady  still, 
;md  I  some  cue's  defrauded  heir.  But  the  expression  altered  Iwfori!  I 
voiM  analyse  it,  iuid  ehe  said, — "  Som«  day  or  other  Til  explain  mj 
reason  to  you  fur  coming,  but  I  can't  now.  What  do  you  think  *>f 
Carrie  Luttrell  ?  Would  you  marry  her  if  you  had  Uio  chance  of 
marrying  her  9  " 

There  was  a  genuine,  almost  a  child-like  ftagemew  m  her  wmj  flf 
asking  this  that  nmde  mo  clearly  understand  ahtf  wh  not  tbinli&t*  *f 
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me  at  the  time.  It  was  a  painful  conviction  to  be  brought  home  to  a 
man  by  a  girl  he  was  so  nearly  loving  as  I  was  loving  her.  "  No, — 
a  thousand  times,"  I  answered. 

"  No !  Once  will  do, — I'm  so  glad,"  she  said  simply,  heaving  a 
liiilo  sigh  after  she  had  said  it.  "  Oh,  dear !  this  is  a  long,  long, 
weary  week,  isn't  it,  Mr.  Brandon  ?  " 

"Are  you  longing  for  the  festivities  of  the  twenty-eighth  ?  "  I  said, 
with  the  bitterness  of  a  man  who  cares  for  nothing  save  the  presence 
of  the  adored  one. 

"  Yes,  I  am  longing  for  it, — that  is  the  right  phrase, — longing  to 
fight  and  triumph."  She  went  away  from  me  as  she  said  this,  leaving 
me  rather  unhappy,  and  very  much  puzzled. 

I  was  so  infatuated  with  her  that  I  literally  took  no  heed  of  what 
was  passing  around  me.  Now  I  romember  that  when  the  Miss 
Luttrells  came  home  from  their  ride  to  Playford  on  Christmas  Eve 
they  were  not  accompanied  by  Sir  Percy  Holdsworth.  Then  I  scarcely 
noticed  the  fact,  for  I  was  watching  Georgie  Deanc.  I  heard  from 
one  of  the  girls  that  "  Sir  Percy  had  asked  Carrie  for  the  first  dance 
at  their  ball  on  the  twenty-eighth."  So  I  supposed  ho  was  coming; 
bnt,  truth  to  tell,  I  thought  very  little  about  him.  I  was  occupied 
wholly  and  solely  in  thinking  of  Georgie.  Anxious  as  I  was  to  secure 
her,  I  did  not  want  the  awkwardness  of  a  young  engagement  while 
we  were  staying  at  Cleeve.  Accordingly  I  deferred  speaking  the 
words  that  were  necessary,  in  spite  of  the  kind  and  marked  manner  in 
which  the  Luttrells  gave  me  a  dozen  opportunities  a  day  of  doing  so. 

At  length,  on  the  morning  before  their  ball,  Mrs.  Luttrell  spoke  to 
me,  acting  as  the  temporary  guardian  of  the  young  lady  I  was  singling 
out  and  rendering  so  conspicuous  by  my  attentions.  In  plain  English, 
she  asked  me  "  what  I  meant."  In  plain  English,  I  told  her  that  I 
meant  a  speedy  marriage,  if  Miss  Deane  would  have  me.  Speaking 
to  me  as  my  mother  might  have  done,  she  said,  sho  strenuously 
advised  my  settling  it  that  day, — that  very  day. 

I  was  only  too  glad  to  endeavour  to  act  upon  her  advice.  I  did 
oat  stay  to  attempt  to  find  out  the  reason  why  ifc  was  given.  After 
■Hi  I  had  wronged  this  lady  and  her  daughters,  I  told  myself.  In 
li-pthft  of  my  heart  they  had  stood  accused  of  the  venial  crime  ot* 
trying  to  entangle  me  in  a  matrimonial  engagement  with  one  of  tanni- 
ne I  vcti,  WliLTeas  it  was  proved  that  they  had  cherished  no  thought 
if  the  kind  ;  or,  if  they  had  cherished  such  a  thought,  that  they  had 
ami&hly  relinquished  it  on  hehalf  of  Giorgio  I  Vane. 

For  ail  the  want  of  prudent  forethought  and  the  utter  ah  Hen  eft  of 
rt'iumimble  rofWiion  I  had  shown  in  falling  captive  to  .Miss  Doanc'a 
ehnmui  with  such  celerity,  I  was  essentially  a  practical  man,  THiriujj 
th&  hour  tliut  intervened  between  Mrs.  LuttrelTs  leaving  me  and  my 
Mftkbj?  hllhn  Deane,  I  arranged  a  clear  verbal  eUtemiMjt  of  my  affairs 
4nd  powitioti,  and  settled  determinate])1,  what  I  could  give  to  my  wife 
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if  I  lived,  what  I  could  leave  to  my  widow  if  I  died.  I  even  went 
so  far  in  making  my  plans  for  the  future  as  to  write  to  a  London 
architect  with  whom  I  had  some  slight  acquaintance,  asking  him  to  go 
down  to  Brandon  Lodge  and  send  me  an  estimate  of  what  a  new 
drawing-room  and  conservatory  would  cost.  This  letter  I  left 
open,  meaning  to  show  it  to  Georgie  when  she  had  accepted  me, 
and  given  me  the  right  to  claim  her  interest  in  my  home.  "  She  may 
suggest  a  new  boudoir,  or  something  of  that  sort,"  I  thought,  as  I 
made  my  way  to  the  room  in  which  Mrs.  Luttrell  had  promised  me  I 
"  should  find  Georgie  alone  about  one." 

The  four  days  we  had  passed  together  at  Cleeve  Rectory  had 
ripened  my  intimacy  with  this  sweet  stranger  amazingly.  She  was 
a  girl  who  was  inevitably  soon  closely  regarded  by  a  man  towards 
whom  she  showed  friendly  feeling.  There  was  something  contagious 
about  her  bright,  free  frankness.  There  was  something  irresistible 
in  her  candour.  There  was  something  thrillingly  nattering  in  her 
kindness, — in  the  confidential  way  she  had  of  congratulating  and 
bewailing  herself  openly.  I  had  never  been  guilty  of  the  coxcomb's 
course  with  any  woman.  I  had  never  thought  any  lady  who  honoured 
me  with  her  notice  over-ready  to  "  meet  my  views  "  and  marry  me. 
But  as  I  sought  her  presence  this  morning  I  did  feel  tolerably  sure 
that  Georgie  Deane  liked  me  with  the  liking  that  rapidly  develops 
into  love  when  love  is  declared  legitimate.  I  was  just  as  far  from 
feeling  any  fear  as  to  the  issue,  as  I  was  from  being  over-confident 
about  it.  I  blessed  the  fate  which  had  made  this  girl,  whom  I  loved 
so  well  already,  ready  to  love  me.     That  was  all. 

I  found  her  alone,  as  I  had  been  told  I  should  find  her, — alone 
through  no  collusion  with  the  Luttrells  I  quickly  discovered.  She 
was  sitting  on  the  fender-stool  close  to  the  fire  as  I  entered,  trying  to 
read,  shielding  her  flushed  rounded  cheek  from  the  blaze  with  one 
pretty  hand.  She  threw  the  book  down  as  I  approached  her,  and 
leant  forward  slightly  to  meet  me.  iul  am  so  glad  you've  come," 
she  began  ;  "  I  was  just  getting  to  find  it  all  unendurable.  Those 
people  can't  be  dressing  for  their  ball  at  this  hour  of  the  day. 
What  are  they  doing  ?  I  can't  get  hold  of  one  of  them,  and  any 
companionship  would  have  been  better  than  my  own  thoughts  this 
morning." 

"  Try  mine  in  default  of  better." 

"I  don't  believe  I  could  have  any  better,"  she  said  gravely, 
shaking  her  head ;  and  then  I  went  near  to  her,  full  of  my  purpose, 
loving  her  so  dearly,  that  the  longing  to  tell  her  so  nearly  choked  me. 
In  a  moment  a  self-reproachful,  sorrowful  look  flashed  across  her 
face,  and  she  had  risen  up,  and  was  standing  by  my  side,  reddening 
one  instant,  and  paling  the  next,  under  the  influence  of  some  intense 
emotion. 

"Your  companionship  will  be  very  good  for  me,"  she  began,  her 
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voice  trembling  a  little.  "  I  want  to  tell  some  honest,  true  friend 
what  I  am  doing.     I  will  tell  you." 

"Let  me  tell  you  something  first,  Georgie,"  I  said,  imploringly, 
for  I  felt  suddenly  as  if  she  were  slipping  away  from  me. 

"No,  no,  no ;  ladies  first,"  she  interrupted.  " Sit  down  there," — 
she  indicated  a  chair  at  some  little  distance, — "  and  I'll  make  my 
confession  walking  about  the  room.  I  can  do  it  better  so,  for  I 
needn't  look  in  your  face  then."  I  did  as  she  commanded  me,  and 
she  began  ; — "  You  shall  hear  what  is  the  hardest  part  of  it  all  for 
me  to  tell.  I  came  down  here  this  Christmas  to  win  back  a  lover. 
What  do  you  think  of  that  ? "  She  came  and  stood  close  opposite 
to  me  as  she  spoke,  and  I  did  not  know  what  to  think  of  "  it,"  or  of 
her.  "  Isn't  it  a  humiliating  confession  ?  "  she  went  on  passionately. 
"  However  I  tell  you  my  tale,  you  won't  think  the  cause  sufficient 
excuse  for  my  acting  as  I  am  acting ;  but  you  deserve  to  hear  all  I 
have  to  say,  so  I'll  say  it.  Now,  had  I  not  better  begin  at  the 
beginning?"  I  made  a  movement  of  assent,  and  she  resumed. 
"You  know  how  I  was  brought  up, — adopted  when  I  was  two 
years  old  by  the  Sawles,  who  were  tired  of  poodles  and  parrots,  and 
of  their  futile  efforts  to  make  anything  human  that  had  arrived  at 
years  of  discretion  love  them.  So  they  took  me  away  from  my  poor 
consumptive,  widowed  mother,  and  pampered  me  for  sixteen  years. 
Then  Percy  Holdsworth  and  I  fell  in  love  with  each  other,  and  ho 
wasn't  a  baronet  then,  and  the  Sawles  set  their  faces  against  it,  and 
the  Luttrells,  who  had  been  undermining  for  some  time,  came  to  the 
surface,  and  blamed  me  openly,  and  called  me  '  ungrateful.'  " 

She  quivered  with  anger  as  she  said  this  ;  but  I  could  not  speak  to 
soothe  her,  and  she  went  on ; — "  It  ended  as  sueh  things  always 
end, — in  the  weakest  going  to  the  wall.  I  offended  the  Sawles  past 
all  possibility  of  winning  their  forgiveness.  Old  Mrs.  Sawle  raged 
herself  into  an  illness,  and  Caroline  Luttrell  came  to  nurse  her,  and 
I  was  treated  like  a  naughty  child  who  wanted  to  do  something 
disgraceful.  Percy  was  away  at  the  time.  I  had  no  one  to  help 
me,  so  I  got  rash,  and  said  I  would  go  and  stay  with  some  of  my 
mother's  people.  I  had  no  idea  that  I  was  breaking  all  ties  with 
the  Sawles  by  doing  this.  No  one  warned  me,  no  one  tried  to  save 
me.  They  let  me  go,  and  then  they  sent  fifty  pounds  and  my  piano, 
and  said  *  they  had  done  with  me.'  " 

She  dropped  her  face  down  upon  her  hands  and  sobbed  as  she  said 
this,  and  still  my  tongue  clave  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth,  and  I  could 
not  comfort  her,  though  I  loved  her  so  dearly. 

"  Oh,  my  life !  my  life  after  that,  my  sad,  broken  life !  Mr. 
Brandon,  I  can  never  hope  to  make  you  understand  all  I  had  to  go 
through.  My  uncle's  family  believed  that  I  must  have  done  some- 
thing shameful  to  be  cast  off  in  such  a  way,  and  I  fathomed  that 
belief,  and  would  not  condescend  to  explain  to  them  how  it  really  had 
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been.  Then,  hardest  of  all,  Percy  did  not  seek  me  out.  Perhaps  be 
believed  badly  of  me  too.  At  any  rate,  I  heard  of  him  next  as 
having  come  unexpectedly  into  the  baronetcy  through  the  death  of 
his  cousin,  and  as  being  '  devoted  to  Miss  Luttrell.'  Devoted  to  Mk; 
Luttroll !  I  will  shatter  that  devotion.  I  have  come  here  to  do  it ; 
I  will  win  him  back  to-night.* ' 

She  spoke  this  last  sontenco  so  softly,  it  fell  so  musically  upon  rry 
ears,  after  the  burst  of  wild  excitement  in  which  she  had  uttered  t:v 
preceding  words,  that  I  was  reminded  both  of  the  tigress  and  tin- 
dove.  By  this  time  I  had  schooled  myself  into  submission  to  th. 
inevitable,  so  I  obeyed  the  social  burden  that  was  on  me  to  speak  t  > 
the  lady  who  had  honoured  me  by  reposing  a  painful  confidence  b 
me.  "  If  he  is  worthy  of  you,  Miss  Deane,  I  will  wish  you  all  the 
success  you  can  wish  yourself,"  I  said,  with  some  effort.  It  did  no: 
seem  to  me  on  the  face  of  it  that  any  man  who  could  have  left  her 
unsought  for  so  long  a  time  could  be  worthy  of  her. 

She  shook  her  head,  and  laughed  half  mournfully.  "  Sensible  people 
would  tell  you  that  he  was  worthy  of  me,  because  I'm  only  a 
goose,"  she  said.  Then  she  added,  impatiently,  "  What  nonsense 
is  talked  about  that  same  worthiness.  He  was  a  dear  fellow  five 
years  ago,  and  I  loved  him  because  I  loved  him.  Any  way. 
he's  too  good  for  Carrie  Luttrell.  He  shall  not  be  condemned 
to  pass  his  life  with  that  piece  of  perfectly  proper  mediocrity.  But 
I  have  more  to  tell  you, — more  folly  you'll  call  it,  very  likely.  The 
Luttrells  invited  me  here  ages  ago, — long  before  they  knew  he  vas 
coming  down  here  this  Christmas.  When  they  found  he  was  coming 
they  wrote  to  put  me  off,  and  gave,  as  a  reason  for  doing  so,  their 
regard  for  my  feelings  ;  "it  must  be  unpleasant  for  me  to  meet  any 
friend  of  the  Sawles,"  they  said.  I  baffled  them  then,  as  I  mean  to 
do  again.  I  have  lost  fortune  and  friends,  through  them;  bat  I 
won't  lose  my  lover.  I  baffled  them  with  an  utterly  unexpected 
stroke  of  humility.  I  wrote  back,  and  said,  *  I  would  not  presmm 
to  suppose  that  Sir  Percy  Holdsworth  would  be  affected  in  any  m\ 
by  my  presence,  and  as  I  had  no  other  place  to  go  to,  I  would  ask  i: 
of  their  kindness  not  to  withdraw  their  invitation/  They  couldo ' 
help  themselves  after  that.  I  came,  and  they're  obliged  to  make  th 
best  of  it.     But  if  I  don't  conquer,  oh,  Mr.  Brandon,  I'm  ruined  !" 

Her  bright t  beautiful,  quick-moving  Jhcg  looked  so  grief* stricken,  w 
horror-stricken,  as  she  auid  this,  that  I  actually  started. 

**  I'm  ruined  I"  *>ho  repeated. 

"You  have  staked  your  hajipiness  on  thie»"  I  mild  as  calmly**  \ 
could.     It  was  far  from  pleasant  to  be  compelled  to  ralnily  di 
her  chances  of  winning  another  man  with  the  lady  I  loved  uijjwtf 

"  My  happiness  ?  "  sha  said  interrogatively,  HYf»*H  *be  Mr 
hastily,  "my  happiness,  of  course,  and  my  eomfuri  too-  Ih  ym 
know/*  the  continued,  cniiiiditigl  a  A  ami  still  jo* 
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in  front  of  me  again,  "  Percy  used  to  think  a  great  deal  of  a  good 
appearance,  and  I  gratified  his  taste.  That  is  about  the  truth  of  it. 
Well,  I  didn't  want  to  come  and  be  shabby  before  him  now,  so  I  have 
spent  every  penny  in  getting  things  to  look  nice  in.  What  do  you 
think  of  me?" 

" Think! "  I  cried,  starting  up;  "why,  I  think  that  a  man  who 
could  care  what  you  are  dressed  in  is, — can't  be " 

"  Worthy  of  me,"  she  interrupted.  "  That  is  a  romantic  view  of 
it,  and  I  don't  want  you  to  be  romantic.  You  know  very  well  indeed, 
Sir.  Brandon,  that  if  I  looked  shabby  and  dowdy,  you,  amongst  others, 
would  not  rank  my  worthy  merits  quite  so  highly  as  you  do  now. 
At  any  rate,  whether  it's  a  mistake  or  not,  I  have  made  it.  I  shall 
know  to-night." 

There  was  silence  between  us  for  several  minutes  after  she  said 
this.  Then  I  broke  it  by  saying,  "  I  do  not  know  what  motive  may 
have  impelled  you  to  tell  me  this,  Miss  Dearie ;  but  at  least  I  may 
wish  you  success  and  happiness."  She  held  her  hand  out  to  me, — 
she  bent  her  head  forward  towards  me, — she  inclined  to  me  so  kindly, 
?o  sweetly,  so  bewilderingly  in  this  hour  of  my  agony. 

"Oh!  you  do  know  why  I  have  told  you,"  she  said  hastily.  "  You 
do.    I  am  sure,  whatever  I  may  be,  that  I  am  not  deceived  in  you." 

I  had  nothing  more  to  say  then.  My  dream  of  joy  was  rudely 
<lispersed.  I  went  out  of  the  room,  and  in  the  hall  I  met  Mrs. 
Luttrell.  "  Well !  "  she  said  eagerly.  "  My  dear  Mr.  Brandon,  it  is 
settled." 

"  I  have  not  proposed  to  Miss  Deane,  if  you  mean  that,"  I  said, 
brushing  past  her  as  quickly  as  I  could.  I  had  been  too  terribly 
braised  to  resume  shape  as  a  polite  and  well-mannered  young  man 
immediately. 

I  did  not  see  Georgie  again  until  me  met  at  dinner.  Judging  from 
her  countenance  then,  she  had  passed  an  even  harder  time  of  it  than 
I  had  done.  The  Luttrells  were  all  cool  to  her.  But  she  did  not 
seem  to  heed  that  coolness  very  much.  She  was  wrapped  up  in  her 
own  thoughts,  and  they  did  not  appear  to  be  pleasant  ones.  Tn  spite 
ol  my  Own  bitter  disappointment,  I  did  so  heartily  pity  my  darling  at 
this  erifcie  of  her  fate. 

Tb*  Lmttreils  had  collected  the  whole  county  to  grace  their  ball,  it 
to  mo.     It  was  late  before  I  cntrrod  the  ball -room,  and  Sir 
HoldBworth  was  the  first  man  to  whom  Miss  Luttrell  iutro- 
me.     When  I  saw  him  I  pitied  my  darling,— my  poor  mis- 
yaJded^  fum* foliate  darling, — still  more. 

H*  was  the  perfect  type  of  the  effete,  conceited   man  of  idleness 

•^  fusion, — bland,   well -grown,   and  unutterably  sulfish  and    self- 

*4i*£toL    I  knew  that  he  was  all  these  things  as  soon  as  we  met,  and 

ray  beui  homed  within  mo  to  think  of  how  unworthy  he  was  of  the 

Ibat  was  oflcred  to  him, — the  fate  that  I  so  coveted. 
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She  camo  into  the  ball-room, — that  bright  fate  of  mine, — a  little 
later  than  I  did  myself.  She  came  in  looking  so  brilliant,  so  radiant, 
so  beautiful,  that  more  than  I  was  dazzled  by  her.  I  saw  their 
meeting.  I  saw  him  explaining,  and  excusing  himself,  and  pleading, 
and  being  won  by  hor.  Saw  it  all  even  more  plainly  than  the 
Luttrells  did,  though  their  vision  was  sharpened  by  envy  and  malice. 
Further  on  in  the  evening,  I  saw  that  the  fair  understanding  she  had 
fought  for  had  come  about  between  them.  And  then  I  cursed  the 
folly  which  had  made  me  announce  myself  in  the  Morning  Post  as 
returned  to  England. 

She  herself  told  me  the  next  morning  that  "  it  was  all  settled." 
"  I  have  got  engaged  to  him  again,"  she  said.  "  At  least  I  never  was 
engaged  to  him  before,  but  I  have  passed  five  years  of  my  life  in 
thinking  about  him.  That  is  a  long  time, — a  big  slice  out  of  a 
woman's  life.  It  would  be  a  pity  to  waste  it,  wouldn't  it,  Mr. 
Brandon  ?  He  was  my  beau  ideal.  When  I  get  used  to  him,  he 
will  be  my  beau  ideal  again.     Wish  me  joy,-— do ! " 

I  wished  her  joy  honestly,  but  I  could  not  hope  she  would  have 
much  of  it  when  I  saw  how  indifferently  he  accepted  his  good  fortune. 
He  came  to  luncheon  with  the  Luttrells  the  day  after  their  ball,  and 
gladdened  their  hearts  by  making  his  marriage  a  secondary  considera- 
tion to  a  tour  in  the  East,  which  he  had  promised  to  make  the 
following  summer  with  an  artist  friend  of  his. 

"While  you  are  away  I  could  teach  some  little  children  their 
A  B  C,"  Georgie  said,  in  answer  to  a  surmise  of  his  as  to  where  it 
would  be  well  for  her  to  sojourn  during  his  absence. 

"  I  suppose  you  have  some  friends  who  could  have  you  to  stay 
with  them,  haven't  you  ?"  he  said,  complainingly.  "  If  you  haven't 
it  will  be  an  awful  bore."  She  had  passed  me  over  for  love  of  him, 
and  love  of  power  and  revenge  ;  but  my  heart  ached  for  her  as  he 
said  this.  She  was  stung,  too,  by  the  pleasure  the  Luttrells  could  not 
help  showing  that  they  felt  at  her  discomfiture.  But  I  could  not  help 
her.  She  had  put  herself  beyond  the  pale  where  my  sympathy  would 
have  availed  her. 

Thank  Heaven,  that  Christmas  week  for  which  I  was  bound  to 
Cleeve  came  to  an  end  at  last.  I  said  "  good-bye  "  to  them  all,  and 
she  promised  me  cards  and  cake  when  she  married.  She  never  told 
me  that  she  was  disappointed  in  this  man  for  whom  she  had  played 
so  cleverly,  so  boldly,  and  with  such  unfortunate  success.  She  never 
told  me  that  she  was  disappointed  in  him ;  that  the  beau  ideal  of  her 
girlhood  was  proved  a  mistake  to  her  now  mature  judgment.  But  I 
knew  that  she  was  repenting  herself  both  of  her  scheme  and  the 
success  which  had  attended  it,  when  she  gave  me  her  hand  in  a  long, 
lingering  clasp  when  I  bade  her  "  farewell  and  Godspeed." 

I  went  home  to  Brandon  Lodge  sadder,  and  I  fear  not  wiser,  than 
when  I  had  left  it.    For  a  while  I  tried  to  interest  myself  in  making 
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improvements  on  my  estate,  but  the  life  was  flat  and  tame,  and  I  soon 
sickened  of  it.  I  passed  the  spring  and  summer  in  a  sort  of  moon- 
struck idleness,  and,  at  last,  when  winter  was  coming  on  again,  I  felt 
that  if  I  would  keep  either  mind  or  body  healthy,  I  must  shake  off  the 
associations  of  last  Christmas,  and  prepare  to  lead  a  new  life.  I 
believed  her  married  long  ago,  and  always  called  her  Lady  Holds- 
worth  to  myself. 

I  went  back  to  Italy,  and  reached  Rome  just  as  the  English  resi- 
dents commenced  their  preparations  for  passing  our  great  national 
festival  incongruously.  "  Come  and  dine  with  me  on  Christmas  Day," 
an  old  Mend  of  mine,  a  sculptor,  said  to  me.  "  I  have  two  English 
ladies, — a  rich  old  widow  and  her  companion, — dining  with  me  that 
day.  The  widow  is  to  have  my  Beatrice  Cenci,  and  the  companion 
appreciates  it." 

I  went  in  blind  ignorance,  and  I  met  her  again  f  She  was  not 
married. 

"  After  all  I  did  you  will  despise  me  when  I  tell  you  that  I  was  so 
disappointed  in  him  that  I  couldn't  help  breaking  it  off,"  she  said  to 
me,  flashing  fiercely  in  her  old  way. 

I  did  sot  despise  her.  When  we  leave  Borne  the  rich  old  lady  will 
have  relinquished  all  claim  to  Georgie's  services,  and  I  shall  be  obliged 
to  consult  my  architect  friend  about  the  new  rooms  at  Brandon  Lodge 
after  alL 
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Among  the  literary  treasures  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  is  a  casket 
containing  a  folio  volume  of  manuscript,  handsomely  bound  in  red 
morocco,  with  old-fashioned  clasps  to  correspond.  Written  in  the 
Welsh  language,  its  contents  are  of  an  exceedingly  varied,  and  even, 
nondescript  character.  As  to  its  precise  age  no  two  critics  exactly 
agree,  though  their  differences  are,  after  all,  not  very  considerable. 
According  to  M.  Hersart  de  la  Villemarque,  who,  after  the  manner  of 
his  nation,  is  somewhat  dogmatical,  it  was  begun  in  1318  and 
finished  in  1454.  With  almost  equal  preciseness  Mr.  Edward  Jones 
assures  us  that  the  folio  volume  in  question  was  transcribed  about 
the  year  1450  from  an  ancient  MS.  called  Llyvr  Hergest,  by  Llwelyn 
Glyn  Cothi,  the  bard  of  Jasper,  Earl  of  Pembroke.  A  more  trust- 
worthy authority,  however,  Mr.  Edward  Llwyd,  is  content  with  the 
comparatively  vague  statement  that  it  was  written  about  the  end  of 
the  fourteenth  century.  In  fact,  it  is  simply  a  compilation  of  historical, 
poetical,  and  romantic  specimens  of  Welsh  literature,  ranging  from 
the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  down  to  the  latter  half  of  the  four- 
teenth, and  was  evidently  transcribed  at  different  periods. 

This  very  remarkable  compilation  contains,  among  other  curious 
stories,  the  Ystoria  Dared,  or  the  History  of  the  Trojan  War,  by 
Dares  Phrygius ;  the  Brut  y  Brinhinned,  or  Chronicles  of  the  Kings 
of  Britain,  from  the  landing  of  Brutus,  the  grandson  of  Ascanius,  to 
the  death  of  Cadwaladr,  a.d.  688;  the  Brut  y  Tywysogion,  or 
Chronicles  of  the  Princes  of  Wales ;  the  Lamentations  over  the 
Britons,  by  Gildas;  the  Names  of  the  Welsh  Cantreds  and  Com- 
mots ;  the  Ystoria  Charlymaen,  or  the  History  of  Charlemagne, 
translated  from  the  Latin  by  Madawg  Selyf ;  Delw  y  Byd,  a  trans- 
lation of  Henry  of  Huntingdon's  "  Imago  Mundi ;"  a  Chronology 
from  the  time  of  Adam  to  a.d.  1818 ;  Cato  Cymraeg,  or  Cynghor 
y  Docth  I*w  Fab,  a  Fathor's  Advice  to  his  Son  ;  Chwedyl  y  Seithnyn 
Doeth,  or  Tale  of  the  Seventeen  Wise  Men,  by  Llewelyn  Offeiriad ; 
Breuddwyd  Rhonabwy,  or  Dream  of  Rhonabwy ;  Prophwydoliaeth 
Sibli  Ddoeth,  or  Prophecies  of  Sibil  the  Wise,  a  daughter  of  Priam, 
by  Hecuba ;  Cyfoesi  Myrddin  a  Gwenddydd  ei  Chwaer,  or  a  Dialogue 
between  Merlin, — Sylvester, — and  his  sister, — apparently  composed 
towards  the  close  of  the  tenth  century,  and  consequently  not  the 
production  of  Merlin  himself,  as  sometimes  supposed ; — a  passage 
from  St.  AuguRtin's  writings  concerning  the  "  tewdwr,"  or  thickness 
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of  the  earth ;  Prophwydoliaeth  yr  Eryr  Ynghaer  Sep  ton,  or  Prophecy 
of  an  Eagle,  &c. ;  Enwen  y  Tri  Dynion  a  Gawsant  Garmpeu  Adda,  or 
Names  of  T  iree  Men  who  equalled  Adam  in  Wisdom,  and  of  Three 
Women  who  equalled  Eve  in  Beauty ;  Pan  Aeth  Liu  y  Llychllyn,  or 
Succours  sant  to  Norway ;  —  Arthur's  Death  and  Burial ;  Trioedd 
Ynys  Brydain,  or  Triads  of  the  Islands  of  Britain ;  Trioedd  y  Meirch, 
or  of  three  remarkable  horses  ;  Enwen  Ynys  Brydain  a'i  Rhagynysodd, 
or  Names  of  the  Cities,  Rarities,  &c,  of  Britain,  and  the  adjacent 
Islands ;  Ystoria  Chyarlys,  or  the  History  of  Charlemagne's  fabulous 
journey  to  Jerusalem  and  Constantinople  ;  Chwedyll  Iarlles  y  Ffyn- 
nawn,  or  Story  of  the  Lady  of  the  Fountain;  Ystori  Peredur  ab 
Erfrawc,  or  History  of  Peredur,  the  son  of  Evrawc ;  Breuddwyd 
Maxen  Wledig,  or  Dream  of  the  Emperor  Maximus  ;  Cyfrunge  Lludd 
a  Llefelys ;  A  Mabinogi,  or  Juvenile  Tale  in  four  parts,  namely, 
Pwyll  Pendevig  Dyved,  Bronwen  verch  Llyr,  Manawyddan  vab  Llyr, 
and  Math  vab  Mathonwy ;  Ystori  Gereint  ab  Erbin ;  Ystori  Kulhwch 
ab  Kelydd ;  Ystori  Bown  o  Hampten,  a  Welsh  version  of  Sir  Be  vis 
of  Southampton ;  a  History  of  two  of  Charlemagne's  Knights,  Amlyn 
and  Amlyc  ;  the  Brut  y  Saeson,  or  Saxon  Chronicle ;  and  a  Collection 
of  Welsh  Proverbs  and  Welsh  Minstrelsy,  including  the  best  authen- 
ticated poems  of  Taliesin  and  Llywarch  Hen. 

Many  of  these  pieces  are  avowedly  translations  from  the  Latin  and 
Romance  languages,  but  others  are  evidently  of  pure  Cymric  origin, 
and  abound  with  allusions  to  incidents  and  characters  familiar  to 
the  bards  of  Arthur's  time.  Bitson,  indeed,  denies  the  originality  of 
Welsh  romance,  and  maintains  that  whatever  tales  of  chivalry  exist 
in  that  tongue  were  borrowed  from  the  Normans  or  Provencals, 
though  he  appears  to  entertain  some  doubt  as  to  whether  the  story 
of  Owain  ab  Urien  may  not  be  genuinely  Welsh.  Not  very  much 
attention,  however,  need  be  paid  to  the  opinions  of  this  dogmatic 
critic,  who  asserts  that  the  oldest  metrical  romance  of  which  any- 
thing is  known  is  the  Chanson  de  Roland,  chanted  by  Taillefer  at 
the  battle  of  Hastings.  He  further  declares  that  the  Welsh  were 
indebted  to  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth  for  the  groundwork  of  their 
prose  literature,  thus  reversing  the  order  of  things,  and  deriving  the 
fountain  from  the  stream.  In  the  course  of  the  same  dissertation  he 
relates  how  Robert  de  Thornton  translated  the  Morte  d'Arthur  and 
"Percyvall  of  Galles  "  from  the  French,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI., 
and  expresses  his  belief  that  the  adventures  of  "  Ywain  and  Gawin  " 
were  first  rendered  into  English  under  Richard  II.  This  may  pos- 
sibly have  been  the  case,  but  there  is  at  the  same  time  strong 
evidence  in  favour  of  the  Cymric  origin  of  the  latter  two.  The  Morte 
d' Arthur,  indeed,  is  probably  a  Breton  romance,  and  therefore  Welsh 
only  in  the  second  degree,  but  few  would  now  question  the  Welsh 
paternity  of  "  Perceval  le  Gallois,"  of  the  "  Chevalier  au  Lyon,"  or  of 
"Erec  et  Enide."     A  much  higher  authority  than  Ritson  has  said, 
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"  There  is  no  absurdity  in  supposing  that  the  seenes  and  characters 
of  our  romantic  histories  were  very  generally,  though  not  exclusively, 
derived  from  the  Bretons  or  from  the  Welsh  of  this  island  ;  that  much 
of  the  colouring,  and  perhaps  some  particular  adventures  may  be  of 
Scandinavian  origin,  and  that  occasional  episodes,  together  with  part  of 
the  machinery,  may  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Arabians."  *  Id 
the  same  spirit  Signor  Panizzi  admits  in  his  fine  preface  to  Ariosto 
that  "all  the  chivalrous  fictions  since  spread  throughout  Europe 
appear  to  have  had  their  birth  in  Wales." 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  the  term  "  Welsh"  W. 
originally  a  far  wider  signification  than  it  afterwards  obtained.  It 
was  applied  by  the  Saxons  on  their  first  settlement  in  Thanet  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  rest  of  the  island,  much  as  the  Greeks  designated 
as  barbarians  those  who  spoke  a  different  tongue  to  themselves. 
The  word  itself  means  "  foreigners,"  and  is  equivalent  to  the  Chinese 
expression  of  "  outside  barbarians."  Welsh  literature,  therefore,  was 
not  confined  to  the  mountains  of  Wales.  For  two  centuries  after 
the  Saxon  invasion,  the  Britons  of  Cornwall,  Devon,  Cambria,  the 
north  of  England,  and  far  into  the  interior  of  Scotland,  spoke  the 
same  language,  and  were  bound  together  by  the  ties  of  race  and 
affinity.  Llywarch  Hen,  for  instance,  was  the  Bard  of  Urien,  of 
Rheged,  whose  territories  lay  chiefly  in  Cumberland,  and  yet  he  i* 
usually  celebrated  as  one  of  the  most  eminent  Welsh  bards.  This 
Cumbrian  prince,  the  brother-in-law  of  Arthur,  was  likewise  the 
patron  of  Taliesin,  though  the  latter  is  better  known  in  connection 
with  the  misfortunes  of  Elphin,  whose  principality  is  said  to  have 
occupied  the  site  of  the  present  Bay  of  Cardigan.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  it  is  certain  that  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  centuries  of  the 
Christian  era  the  culture  of  the  ancient  Britons  was  far  more 
advanced  than  writers  of  the  Bitson  school  appear  to  be  aware,  awl 
from  this  island  letters  and  the  romance  of  chivalry  passed  over 
into  Armorica,  the  Bretagne  of  the  French.  That  the  Britons  were 
a  polished  people  as  compared  with  the  early  Normans  is  distinctly 
stated  in  Basnage's  "  Coutoumier,"  in  which  we  read  that  RoUo  held 
out  every  inducement  to  the  Bretons  to  settle  among  his  people  in 
order  to  civilise  and  refine  them.  In  addition  to  this,  we  have  the 
direct  testimony  of  Giraldus  Cambrensis,  and  of  William  of  Mainet- 
bury,  to  the  existence  in  their  time  of  Cambrian  histories,  genealogbi 
and  tales,  which  the  successors  of  the  bnrd^  bnd  committed  to  wi!?7  , 
though  iu  simple  prose,  the  rhythm  being  no  longer  needed  to  mk  th* 
memory.  Henry  II.,  we  are  told,  took,  or  jtfiected  to  Utk^^sat 
pleasure  in  listening  to  these  romantic  histories, — the  PL 
generally  being  favourably  disposed  towards  tin*  W^tah 
who  protended  that  Merlin  had  predicted  the  coming  of  the  Nona 

•  Mr,  0.  EHiff**  Introduction  to  the  -'  EatXy  English  Metrical  UomaaoW 
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to  avenge  upon  the  Saxon  oppressors  the  wrongs  done  by  them  upon 
the  vanquished  and  suffering  Britons. 

In  a  happy  hour  Lady  Charlotte  Elizabeth  Guest  was  moved  to 
render  into  English  a  dozen  of  the  most  striking  romances  contained 
in  the  Iiyfr  Coch  o  Hergest, — the  Bed  Book  of  Hergest.  It  is  to 
be  regretted,  indeed,  that  the  translation  is  somewhat  too  free  and 
grandiloquent,  nor  is  the  title  of  "  Mabinogion  "  quite  suitable  to  the 
entire  collection.  The  word  signifies  Juvenile  Tales,  or  Juvenile 
Instruction,  referring,  of  course,  to  high-born  youths,  who  alone  wero 
thought  worthy  of  account  in  those  days.  In  the  Bed  Book  only 
four  tales  are  comprised  under  the  collective  title  of  "  Mabinogi," 
namely,  Pwyil,  Prince  of  Dyved  or  Demetia ;  Bronwen,  daughter 
of  Lear;  Manawyddan,  the  son  of  Lear;  and  Math,  the  son  of 
Mathanwy.  Of  the  others,  two  are  devoted  to  the  exposition  of  the 
dreams  of  Bhonabwy  and  the  Emperor  Maximus;  four  are  narra- 
tives of  adventures  encountered  by  Knights  of  Arthur's  Court, — to 
wit,  the  Lady  of  the  Fountain ;  Peredur,  the  son  of  Evrawc ;  Gereint, 
the  son  of  Erbin ;  and  Kulhwch  and  Olwen ;  the  story  of  Llud  and 
Llevelys ;  and,  lastly,  the  comparatively  modern  history  of  Taliesin 
and  Elpnin.     We  commence  with  the  four  Arthurian  romances. 

The  Iarlles  y  Ffynnawn,  or  Lady  of  the  Fountain,  is  clearly  the 
groundwork  of  Chrestien  de  Troves'  metrical  romance, — the  Chevalier 
an  Lyon, — which  was  subsequently  turned  into  English  under  the 
title  of  Ywayne  and  Gawin,  and  republished  by  Bits  on.  This 
Ywayne,  the  Sir  Ivain  of  the  French  romance  writers,  is  identical 
with  Owain  ab  Urien,  Prince  of  Bheged,  while  Gawin  is  the  Gwal- 
chmai  ab  Gwyar  of  the  Welsh  bards,  by  whom  he  is  characterised 
as  "the  honey-tongued."  Gwalchmai,  which  is  by  interpretation 
"the  Hawk  of  Battle,'1  was  first  latinised  into  Walganus  and  Walweyn, 
and  thence  corrupted  into  the  French  Gawain.  Queen  Guenever 
appears  under  her  original  appellation  of  Gwenhwyvar,  though  it 
is  impossible  to  tell  to  which  of  Arthur's  three  queens, — who  all  went 
by  that  name, — allusion  is  here  made.  According  to  the  Triads,  the 
''blameless  king"  did  not  keep  himself  altogether  unspotted  from 
the  world,  for,  in  addition  to  his  throe  wives,  he  is  said  also  to  have 
bai  three  mistresses.  Another  of  the  characters  in  this  tale  is  the 
^iwnsel  Luned.  whose  ring,- — T-\bich  had  the  property,  when  the  stone 
wta  tamed  inward,  of  rendering  the  wearer  invisible, — is  enumerated 

r  ^tr.  Edward  Jont's  among  the  Thirteen  Curiosities  of  the  Island 
$  Britain*  whieh  Merlin  is  supposed  to  have  carried  off  to  Bardsey 
Isbad.  The  similarity  of  this  ring  with  that  of  Gyges  has  more  than 
uoce  been  pointed  out.  The  second  Arthurian  romance,  that  of  Pere- 
lur,  the  son  of  Evrawc,  is  remarkable  as  having  originated  the  inter- 
mbahle  history  of  the  Quest  of  the  Sangreal.  The  authentic  "  Peredur 
steel  arms/'  is  celebrated  by  Aneurin  among  the  heroes  who  fell  at 

ie  battle  of  Oattractb,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century.     The 
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French  version  was  commenced  by  Chrestien  de  Troyes  at  the  request 
of  Philip  of  Alsace,  Count  of  Flanders,  and  contains  many  more 
incidents  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  original.  There  is  also  a  prose 
history  of  the  Tres  Preulx  et  Yaillant  Cheuallier  Perceual  le  Galloys 
Jadis  Cheuallier  de  la  Table  Rode,  closely  copied  from  the  preceding, 
but  terminating  differently.  In  the  latter,  Perceval  succeeds  to  the 
priceless  possessions  of  his  uncle,  "le  roy  Peschor," — the  fisherman 
king, — which  consisted  of  the  Saint  Greal,  the  Holy  Lance,  and  the 
"digne  tailloir  darget,"  which  appears  to  refer  to  another  of  the 
Thirteen  Curiosities, — the  knife  of  Llawfrodded  Farchawg, — which 
would  carve  for  four- and -twenty  guests  at  the  same  time.  The  last 
years  of  his  life  were  spent  by  this  favoured  knight  in  prayer  and 
penance,  no  food  passing  his  lips  save  what  was  spontaneously 
supplied  by  the  Saint  Greal;  and,  when  at  last  he  died  and  was 
buried,  the  following  epitaph  was  placed  over  his  head : — "  Cy  gist 
Perceual  le  Galloys,  qui  du  Sainct  Graalles  aduentures  acheva.*' 
This  prose  narrative  appeared  about  the  year  1529,  whereas  the 
metrical  romance  begun  by  Chrestien  de  Troyes,  and  continued  by 
Gauthier  de  Denet,  was  completed  by  Manessier  about  the  close  of 
the  twelfth  century.  It  was  divided  into  fifty-one  chapters,  and 
contains  some  50,000  lines.  In  the  English  romance, — transcribed, 
if  not  translated,  by  Robert  de  Thornton,  a  monk  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  and  the  only  copy  of  which  now  extant  is  preserved  in  the 
library  of  Lincoln  Cathedral, — Perceval  is  described  as  nephew  to 
Arthur  by  his  sister  Acheflour,  and  rescues  and  marries  Lafamour, 
Queen  of  Maidenland.  The  story  was  early  rendered  into  German 
from  the  French  by  Wolfram  von  Eschenbach,  but  differs  considerabty 
from  the  Welsh  original,  in  incidents,  as  well  as  in  names.  There 
is  also  an  Icelandic  Saga  dedicated  to  the  adventures  of  this  paragon 
of  knights. 

The  Welsh  paternity  of  this  remarkable  romance  is  easily  traceable. 
The  Saint  Greal  of  the  French  copyists  is  the  cup  that  was  used  at 
the  Last  Supper,  and  which  Joseph  of  Arimathea  brought  over  into 
Britain  filled  with  the  blood  of  the  Saviour,  as  it  poured  from  the 
wound  inflicted  by  the  spear  of  the  Roman  soldier  Longus.  This 
cup  subsequently  disappeared,  and  could  only  be  seen  by  a  knight 
of  faultless  conduct,  and  him  it  provided  with  all  manner  of  things 
good  to  eat  and  drink.  In  the  German  story  this  cup  was  a  diamond 
which  fell  from  Satan's  crown  when  the  archangel  was  worsted  in 
fight  by  St.  Michael.  It  was  afterwards  hollowed  into  the  shape  of 
a  cup  by  the  angel  who  comforted  the  Saviour  in  the  garden  of  Geth- 
semane  with  the  nectar  of  heaven.  It  then  passed  into  the  hands  of 
Joseph,  and  so  came  into  the  possession  of  his  descendant,  the  Roi 
Pecheur.  Every  year,  on  Good  Friday,  a  white  dove  descended  from 
on  high,  and  deposited  in  the  cup  a  consecrated  wafer.  By  Taliesin, 
however,  the  Gradal,  or  Graal,  is  described  as  a  large  shallow  dish, 
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which  had  the  property  of  inspiring  poetic  genius,  wisdom,  and  know- 
ledge of  the  future  and  of  all  mysteries.  Its  rim  was  adorned  with 
a  row  of  pearls  and  diamonds.  More  simply,  this  basin  was  a  divining 
cap  of  the  Druids,  and  disappeared  with  Merlin.  Peredur's  name, 
curiously  enough,  signifies  in  Welsh  the  Companion  of  the  Basin., 
and,  as  already  stated,  he  was  a  friend  and  contemporary  of  Aneurin, 
whose  identity  with  Gildas  is  generally  recognised.  The  bleeding 
lance  was  also  a  Bardic  symbol  subsequent  to  the  Saxon  invasion, 
and  betokened  undying  hatred  to  those  usurpers.  The  true  meaning 
of  this  legend  was  naturally  lost  upon  Chrestien  de  Troyes,  whose 
ingenuity  was  exerted  to  convert  a  graceful  myth  into  a  ridiculous 
romance. 

The  third  story  is  that  of  Gereint  ab  Erbin,  a  chieftain  of  Dyvnaint, 
who  fell  at  the  disastrous  battle  of  Llongborth,  and  was  afterwards 
canonised.  The  "Erec  et  Enide"  of  Chrestien  de  Troyes  is  a 
tolerably  cIobo  adaptation  of  this  beautiful  tale,  except  that  the  hero 
is  the  son  of  King  Lac,  and  imposes  upon  himself  an  adventurous 
career  as  a  penance  for  his  indolence,  but  without  having  any  sus- 
picion of  the  truth  and  loyalty  of  Enide.  From  the  French  it  was 
rendered  into  German,  and  thence  into  Icelandic.  In  more  modern 
times  the  genius  of  Tennyson  has  invested  the  loving  and  devoted 
character  of  Enid  with  an  interest  which  no  cultivated  mind  would 
care  to  criticise  too  closely.  For  the  rest,  the  Laureate  has  copied 
almost  verbally  the  Welsh  narrative  of  the  adventures  of  the  "  tribu- 
tary prince  of  Devon  "  and  the  beautuous  daughter  of  Earl  Yniwl. 

The  fourth  story  is  in  many  respects  unique.  It  is  entitled 
"Ystori  Kulhwch  ac  Olwen,  neu  Hanes  y  Twrch  Trwyth,"  that  is, 
the  history  of  Kulhwch  and  Olwen,  or  the  Twrch  Trwyth.  The 
precise  meaning  of  this  extravaganza,  if  it  ever  had  any,  is  not  very 
easy  to  decipher.  Of  its  purely  British  origin,  however,  there  can  be 
no  question.  To  this  day  numerous  hills,  rivers,  and  dales  in  Wales 
are  associated  with  the  leading  incidents  and  characters  mentioned  in 
this  wild  and  incomprehensible  legend.  It  is  a  singular,  and  even 
monstrous  fiction,  and  must  have  sorely  taxed  the  memories  of  its 
reciters.     A  dim  outline  is  all  that  we  can  pretend  to  trace. 

Kelydd,  son  of  Prince  Kelyddon,  took  to  wife  Goleuddydd,  daughter 
of  Prince  Anlawdd.  This  princess,  having  conceived,  became  insane, 
and  wandered  about  over  the  mountains.  As  her  time  approached 
she  fell  in  with  a  herd  of  swine,  when  the  terror  caused  by  these 
animals  restored  her  to  her  mind,  but  hastened  tho  birth  of  a  son, 
who  was  christened  Kulhwch,  because  found  in  a  sow's  burrow. 
Some  time  afterwards  Goleuddydd  fell  sick,  and  on  her  death-bed 
forbade  her  husband  again  to  marry  until  he  should  see  upon  her 
grave  a  briar  with  two  blossoms,  at  the  same  time  exacting  from  him 
a  promise  that  he  would  not  allow  anything  to  grow  there.  For 
seven  years  the  princely  widower  was  true  to  his  pledge,  sending 
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every  morning  one  of  his  followers  to  root  up  whatever  green  thing 
showed  itself  above  the  surface.  At  the  end  of  that  period,  however, 
he  became  somewhat  remiss,  so  that,  passing  his  wife's  grave  one 
day  while  out  hunting,  he  observed  a  briar  in  full  blossom.  There- 
upon he  resolved  to  seek  another  wife,  and  with  that  view  invaded 
the  territory  of  King  Doged,  whom  he  put  to  death,  and  whose  wife 
and  daughter  he  carried  off  into  captivity.  The  latter  became  his 
consort,  and  after  a  time  learned  from  an  old  crone  that  the  prince  had 
not  only  been  previously  married,  but  had  a  son  alive  and  grown  up. 
Upbraiding  her  husband  for  his  want  of  faith  in  her  affection,  she 
sends  for  her  stepson,  and  tells  him  that  it  is  his  destiny  to  espouse 
Olwen,  daughter  of  Yspaddaden  Penkawr.  "  And  the  youth  blushed, 
and  the  love  of  the  maiden  diffused  itself  through  all  his  frame, 
although  he  had  never  seen  her."  His  sire  accordingly  sent  him  to 
Arthur's  court,  bidding  him  to  require  of  the  king  that  he  should  cut 
his  hair,  and  thereby  adopt  him  as  his  godson.  His  mother, 
Goleuddydd,  it  seems,  was  half-sister  to  Arthur's  mother,  the  fair 
Eigr  or  Ygraine,  and,  consequently,  the  youth  was  entitled  to  claim 
kindred  with  the  hero. 

Gallantly  equipped,  and  armed  with  two  spears  "headed  with 
steel,  three  ells  in  length,  of  an  edge  to  wound  the  wind  and  cause 
blood  to  flow,"  Kulhwch  arrived  at  Arthur's  palace  and  demanded 
admittance,  which  was  at  first  flatly  refused.  "  The  knife  is  in  the 
meat,  and  the  drink  is  in  the  horn,  and  there  is  revelry  in  Arthur's 
hall,"  replied  the  porter ;  "  and  none  may  enter  therein  but  the  son 
of  a  king  of  a  privileged  country,  or  a  craftsman  bringing  his  craft" 
The  stranger  is  assured,  however,  that  abundant  provision  shall  be 
made  for  his  horse  and  -his  hounds,  and  that  he  himself  shall  he 
entertained  with  "collops  cooked  and  peppered,  and  luscious  wine, 
and  mirthful  songs ;"  and,  moreover,  that  "  a  lady  shall  smooth  thy 
couch  and  lull  thee  with  songs."  But  Kulhwch  treats  this  tempting 
offer  with  contempt,  and  threatens,  if  the  door  be  not  instantly 
opened,  to  utter  three  such  dreadful  shouts  that  every  woman  with 
child  shall  miscarry,  and  all  others  remain  barren  for  ever.  This 
calamity  is  averted  by  Arthur's  courtesy,  who  bids  the  porter  admit 
the  stranger,  and  sets  before  him  skewered  collops  and  drink  until 
dinner  can  be  got  ready  for  him. 

Kulhwch  then  rides  into  the  hall,  and  declines  to  sit  down,  bat 
begs  of  the  king  to  bless  his  hair.  "  And  Arthur  took  a  golden  comb 
and  scissors,  whereof  the  loops  were  of  silver,  and  he  combed  im 
hair."  On  the  completion  of  that  ceremony,  Kulhwch  reveaJt  im 
name  and  lineage,  and  atskn  of  Arthur  the  hand  of  Olwen,  at  the  same 
time  praying  each  of  his  kirights  by  nam  a  to  u'ul  In  tLo  ftnUsrpria^ 
To  many  of  these  knights  very  marvellous  attributes  mr  a*m tad- 
One  possessed  a  short,  broad  dagger  of  suc-U  virtue,  that  wiifi 
Arthur's  army  wfts  stopped  in  its  mareh  by  a  ravine,  it  wa*  lai^ 
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across  in  its  sheath,  and  all  passed  over.     Another  would  enter  a 

town,  and  though  it  might  contain  three  hundred  houses,  he  would 

let  no  man  sleep  until  he  had  obtained  what  he  wanted.     A  third, 

when  sent  upon  a  message,  would  run  over  the  tops  of  the  trees,  his 

step  being  so  light  that  "  during  his  whole  life  a  blade  of  reed-grass 

bent  not  beneath  his  feet."     A  fourth,  being  in  Cornwall,  could  see  a 

gnat  rise  in  the  morning  with  the  sun  far  away  in  the  north   of 

Britain.    A  fifth  could  stand  all  day  upon  one  foot,  and  never  weary. 

A  sixth,  as  he  hurried  along,  struck  sparks  of  fire  with  bis  feet  from 

the  hard  rocks.     A  seventh  could  suck  up  a  sea  in  which  three 

hundred  ships  were  afloat,  and  of  him  it  is  remarked  that  "  he  was 

broad-chested."     An  eighth,  when  sad,  let  his  lower-lip  drop  below 

his  waist,  while  he  turned  his  upper-lip  over  his  head  like  a  cap. 

Another  would  spread  his  red,  untrimmed  beard  over  the  eight-and- 

forty  rafters  of  Arthur's  hall.     Yet  another,  though  buried   seven 

cubits  underground,  could  hear  an  ant,  fifty  miles  off,  rise  from  her 

nest  in  the  morning.     Then,  Bedwyr  or  Bedivere,  though  one-handed, 

had  a  lance  which  was  as  fatal  as  nine  ordinary  lances.     Menw  was 

skilled  in  glamour,  and  could  make  himself  and  companions  invisible, 

while  they  themselves  saw  plainly.     Gwalchmai  never  commenced 

an  adventure  that  he  did  not  accomplish.     Another  knew  every  tongue 

that  was  spoken  upon  earth ;  while  Kai  could  go  nine  days  and  nights 

without  closing  his  eyes,  besides  being  able  to  elongate  himself  to  the 

height  of  the  tallest  trees,  and  a  wound  inflicted  by  his  sword  was 

incurable. 

All  these  doughty  warriors  readily  promise  to  give  their  aid,  but  at 
the  end  of  twelve  months  the  affair  remains  where  it  was.  No  one 
had  ever  heard  of  Olwen,  or  knew  aught  of  her  existence.  Thereupon 
Eulhwch  flies  into  a  furious  passion,  and  threatens  to  proclaim  to  all 
the  world  the  pusillanimity  of  Arthur  and  his  knights.  This  sally 
produces  the  desired  effect.  A  party  of  six  at  once  set  forth,  and 
after  encountering  many  adventures,  familiar  to  readers  of  chivalric 
romances,  at  last  discover  and  penetrate  into  the  castle  of  Yspaddaden 
Penkawr.  There  they  beheld  Olwen,  "  clothed  in  a  robe  of  flame- 
coloured  silk,  and  about  her  neck  was  a  collar  of  ruddy  gold,  on  which 
were  precious  emeralds  and  rubies.  More  yellow  was  her  head  than 
the  flower  of  the  broom,  and  her  skin  was  whiter  than  the  foam  of 
the  wave,  and  fairer  were  her  hands  than  the  blossom  of  the  wood 
anemone  amidst  the  spray  of  the  meadow  fountain.  The  eye  of  the 
trained  hawk,  the  glance  of  the  three-mewed  falcon,  was  not  brighter 
than  hers.  Her  bosom  was  more  snowy  than  the  breast  of  the  white 
swan ;  her  cheek  was  redder  than  the  reddest  roses.  Whoso  beheld 
her  was  filled  with  her  love.  Four  white  trefoils  sprang  up  wherever 
she  trod.    And  therefore  was  she  called  Olwen."  * 

*  The  literal  meaning  of  the  word  is  "  white  tracks,"  and  in  Welsh  minstrelsy 
"Olwen"  represents  the  productive  power  of  nature. 
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Yspaddadeu,  on  being  invited  in  Arthur's  name  to  cede  his  daughter 
in  marriage  to  Kulkweb,  refuses  to  do  so,  even  should  the  suitor 
succeed  in  performing  all  tho  impossible  feats  which  are  prescribed 
as  proofs  of  his  sincerity-  The  most  arduous  enterprise  of  all  was  to 
get  possession  of  tho  eomh  and  scissors  that  were  between  the  ears 
of  Twreh  Trwyth,  son  of  Tared.  This  Twreh  Trwyth  was  a  fierce 
boar  that  had  ravaged  a  lmge  portion  of  Ireland,  and  which,  being 
pursued  by  Arthur1  s  host,  swam  across  St.  George's  Channel ,  devas- 
tated Wales,  slew  the  mightiest  warriors  that  opposed  him,  and  final!  v 
rushed  into  the  sea  from  the  coast  of  Cornwall,  after  losing  its  scveii 
piglings  one  by  one.  Kulhwch,  of  course,  ultimately  wins  the  huad 
of  Olwen,  and  her  father  is  beheaded,  after  having  his  cheek? 
sliced  off- 

The  Dream  of  Rhouabwy  comes  next  in  order.  Having  laid  him- 
self down  upon  a  piece  of  yellow  calf* skin  on  tie  dirt}'  floor  of  a  filthy 
hovel.  Bhonabwy  dreams  that  ho  is  conducted  to  Arthur's  presence 
by  Iddawc  Cordd  Prydain,  the  false  knight  who  brought  on  the  ffcUl 
battle  of  Catalan  by  falsifying  Arthur's  losing  messages  to  his  nephew 
Medrawd.  Seven  years  of  penance  at  last  won  Iddawc  pardon  and 
peace.  When  llhoiiabwy  tend  h\<  two  companions  appeared  before 
Arthur,  "the  Emperor  smiled,"  and  said, — *'  It  pitieth  mo  that  aiea 
of  such  stature  as  these  should  have  this  island  in  their  keeping,  after 
the  men  that  guarded  it  of  yore," 

The  sixth  story  is  entitled,  Pwyll  Peudevig  Dyvcd,  or  Pwyll, 
Princo  of  Dcmetia,  After  certain  preliminary  adventures  Pwyll 
marries  lihiannon,  who,  in  due  time,  is  delivered  of  a  male  child. 
While  the  mother  slept,  the  attendant  women,  forgetful  of  their  duty, 
also  indulged  in  sleep,  and  on  awaking  missed  the  babe.  To  con- 
ceal their  remissness  they  killed  some  staghound  cubs  that  were  tn 
the  apartment,  and  smeared  Rhiannon'a  face  and  hands  w  itb  blood, 
strewing  her  conch  also  with  small  bones  from  which  tho  flesh  had 
been  cut  away.  They  then  accused  her  of  having  eaten  her  own 
child,  and  the  people  demanded  that  she  should  bo  put  to  death, 
Pwyll,  however,  spared  her  life  ;  but  enjoined  as  a  penance  that  sbo 
should  sit  all  day  on  tho  horse -block  at  tho  door  of  the  palace,  ami 
carry  in  upon  her  shoulders  whoever  should  please  to  command  her 
services.  This  incident,  by  the  way,  somewhat  reminds  one  of  Dr 
Dasent's  Norse  taJe  of  **  The  Twelve  Wild  Ducks.1' 

One  of  Pwyll's  dependants  was  tho  lord  of  Gwent  Is  Coed,  who 
owned  a  marc  of  extraordinary  power  and  beauty.  On  tho  eve  of 
every  May-day  this  mare  brought  a  foal  into  the  world,  which  dis- 
appeared before  the  dawn.  So  at  last  the  valiant  kuijrttt  resolved  to 
watch  over  the  mare  himself*  At  the  usual  hour  the  nobk-  animal 
produced  her  foal,  and  while  the  knight  waa  admiring  its  strength  aoA 
stature,  a  monstrous  claw  was  thrust  through  the  window,  and  griHB 
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the  foal  by  the  mane.  In  an  instant  the  knight's  falchion  severed  the 
arm  in  twain,  and  a  loud  moaning  was  heard.     He  rushed  out, — 

"  Deep  into  the  darkness  peering, 
But  the  silence  was  unbroken,  and  the  stillness  gave  no  token." 

Returning  to  the  door,  he  beheld  upon  the  threshold  "  an  infant  boy 
in  swaddling  clothes,  wrapped  around  in  a  mantle  of  satin.'7  At  the 
end  of  four  years  he  recognised  the  child's  likeness  to  Pwyll,  and  took 
fiim  to  his  parents,  who  gave  him  the  name  of  Pryderi,  which  signifies 
care  or  anxiety.  This  is  the  first  portion  of  the  tale  called  "  Mabinogi " 
in  the  Bed  Book  of  Hergest. 

The  second  portion  relates  how  Bronwen,  or"  the  white-bosomed," 
daughter  of  King  Lear,  and  sister  of  Bendigeid  Vran,  or  Bran  the 
Blessed, — so  called  because  he  introduced  Christianity  into  this  island, 
— was  wooed  and  won  by  Matholwch,  king  of  Ireland.  That  chief- 
tain, however,  avenged  upon  Bronwen  an  affront  he  had  received  from 
her  brother  Eonissyen,  and  made  her  cook  for  the  court,  the  butcher 
boxing  her  cars  every  day  after  cutting  up  the  meat.  The  unhappy 
queen,  after  enduring  these  insults  for  three  years,  reared  a  starling  in 
her  kneading-trough,  and  after  teaching  the  bird  what  manner  of  man 
was  her  brother  Bran,  wrote  a  letter  and  concealed  it  under  one  of  its 
wings.  The  starling  found  out  Bran,  and,  ruflling  its  plumage,  dis- 
closed the  letter.  A  fleet  was  forthwith  equipped,  and  the  warriors  of 
the  Island  of  the  Mighty  were  rapidly  conveyed  across  the  waters. 
Bran  himself  was  of  such  Titanic  mould  that  he  waded  across  the 
channel.  The  Irish  fled  from  the  giant  to  the  other  side  of  a  river,  at 
the  bottom  of  which  was  a  loadstone,  so  that  no  ship  could  float  on 
the  surface.  Bran,  however,  overcame  this  difficulty  by  lying  down 
across  the  river,  and  his  army  marched  over  his  body  as  over  a  bridge. 
Peace  was  therefore  made,  but  with  treacherous  designs  on  the  part 
of  the  Irish;  and  on  their  disloyalty  being  discovered  a  dreadful 
contest  ensued.  For  a  time  the  Irish  seemed  likely  to  gain  the  victory 
through  the  marvellous  properties  of  a  cauldron  which  Bran  had  for- 
merly presented  to  Matholwch.  Whatever  dead  men  were  thrown 
into  it  in  the  evening  were  fit  to  bear  arms  on  the  morrow,  though 
speech  was  denied  them.  Eonissyen,  seeing  this,  threw  himself  down 
among  the  enemy  as  if  he  were  dead,  and  was  picked  up  by  two 
"unshod  Irishmen  "  and  thrown  into  the  cauldron,  when,  stretching 
himself  out  to  his  full  length,  he  rent  it  into  four  pieces,  but  burst  his 
own  heart.  In  tho  em],  Rronwcn  also  died  of  a  broken  heart.  Of 
ike  Irish  only  five  women  survive*^  all  of  whom  were  safely  delivered 
sons  ;  and  those,  on  arriving  at  maturity,  married  each  a  comrade's 
mother,  and  founded  a  kingdom.  On  the  part  of  the  conquerors 
hers  still  remained,  but  Bran  had  been  wounded  in  the  foot  by  a 
aiioned  urrow.  He  therefore  bade  his  seven  associates  cut  off  his 
ud,  and  bury  it  beneath  the  White  Mount  in  London,  facing  towards 
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France.  So  long  as  that  head  was  left  undisturbed,  no  foreigners  dared 
to  set  foot  in  Britain  ;  but  Arthur  had  it  taken  up,  because  he  scorned 
to  hold  the  island  by  other  aid  than  that  of  his  own  good  sword. 

Of  the  third  portion  of  the  "  Mabinogi,"  which  relates  to  Mana- 
wyddan,  the  son  of  Lear,  it  is  needless  to  say  more  than  that  it 
describes  a  series  of  magical  illusions,  through  which  the  seven 
Cantrevs  of  Dyved  appear  to  turn  into  thickets  infested  by  wild 
beasts,  and  Pryderi  and  Rhiannon  are  retained  in  bondage  for  awhile. 
As  a  tale  of  magic  the  story  of  Manawyddan  Tab  Llyr  is  perhaps  the 
best  in  the  whole  collection,  though  not  so  wonderful  or  so  varied  in 
its  details  as  the  fourth  and  concluding  portion,  entiled  "  Math,  the 
son  of  Mathonwy,"  a  translation  of  which  appeared  in  "  The  Cambrian 
Quarterly  Magazine  and  Celtic  Repository,"  vol.  i.,  1829. 

The  Breuddwyd  Maxen  Wledig  tells  how  the  Emperor  Wtwwt 
when  out  hunting  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  attended  by  thirty- 
two  kings,  his  vassals,  was  overcome  by  sleep,  and  saw  in  a  dream 
his  future  Empress,  Helen  Luyddawg,  or  Helen  of  the  Mighty  Hosts. 
In  due  time  he  discovers  the  fair  one  in  the  Isle  of  Anglesea,  and 
tarries  seven  years  in  Britain  making  roads  and  building  castles. 
During  his  absence,  however,  an  usurper  establishes  himself  on  the 
throne  ;  and  Maximus,  after  subduing  France,  Burgundy,  and  all  other 
intermediate  lands,  sat  down  before  the  walls  of  Rome  for  a  whole 
year.  Suddenly  a  mighty  host  arrived  to  his  aid  under  the  command 
of  Helen's  brother,  and  stormed  the  city  while  the  Romans  were 
engaged  with  their  midday  meal.  After  this  exploit  the  greater  portion 
of  this  valiant  army  settled  in  Armorica,  having  first  exterminated  the 
men  and  cut  out  the  tongues  of  the  women,  lest  they  should  corrupt 
their  pure  British  speech. 

One  of  the  most  extravagant  stories  translated  by  Lady  Charlotte 
Guest  is  the  Gyfranc  Lludd  a  Lleuelis.  Lludd  was  the  brother  of 
Cassibelaunus,  and  founded  Caerlud,  the  modern  London,  and  placed 
his  brother  Llevelys,  or  Lewis,  upon  the  throne  of  France.  At  that 
time  the  island  of  Britain  was  tormented  by  three  plagues.  The  first 
was  that  of  the  Coranians,*  who  knew  everything  and  heard  every  word 
that  was  said,  so  that  they  got  the  better  of  everybody.  The  second 
was  a  shriek  on  May  Eve  so  fearful  that  the  leaves  fell  from  the  trees, 
the  men  lost  all  strength  and  vigour,  and  the  women  were  stricken 
with  sterility.  The  third  affected  the  king  rather  than  the  people. 
No  matter  what  amount  of  provisions  was  stored  away  in  the  king's 
coarte,  in  the  course  of  a  singta  ni^ht  the  whole  supply  disappeared- 

Distracted  by  theet*  national  and  private  woes,  Lludd  crowd  tfr 
ctanncl  to  consult  hia  brother.  To  baffle  the  prying  CoflmftiuEftf 
brothers  conversed  through  a  long  brass  hem,  after  pouring 
wino  into  it  to  drive  out  a  demon  who  distort*' J  their  wotde.   UtRWQ 

*  TUr*>  Coramww  evidently  allude  to  tht?  Oofradaid,  who  i 
(Poland  f),  and  Mttlrd  to  Uic  north  af  Ihc  HuniW, 
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then  gave  Lludd  some  insects  which  he  was  to  bruise  into  water,  and 
having  called  all  his  people  together,  was  to  sprinkle  them  with  the 
mixture.  This  was  done,  and  the  Coranians  were  all  killed.  The 
shriek,  it  seems,  was  caused  by  two  dragons  that  fought  every  May 
Eve  over  the  central  spot  of  the  island.  This  turned  out  to  be 
Oxford,  and  there  Lludd  prepared  a  huge  cauldron  of  mead,  which  he 
covered  over  with  a  piece  of  satin.  The  next  May  Eve,  in  the  course 
of  their  contest,  the  dragons  tumbled  into  the  cauldron,  and,  drinking 
up  all  the  mead,  fell  fast  asleep.  In  that  condition  they  were  put 
into  a  stone  chest,  and  buried  deep  underground  at  Dinas  Emrys, 
where  unhappily  they  were  discovered  and  released  by  Merlin.  Had 
they  been  allowed  to  remain  there  undisturbed,  the  Saxons  would 
never  have  held  the  mastery  in  Britain.  The  third  plague  was  as 
easily  overcome,  though  with  greater  personal  peril.  Having  caused 
a  grand  banquet  to  be  prepared,  Lludd  dismissed  his  attendants  and 
kept  vigil  all  alone.  To  shake  off  the  drowsiness  that  oppressed  him, 
by  reason  of  songs  and  other  fascinations,  he  got  into  a  vessel  of  cold 
water  which  he  provided  for  the  purpose  through  his  brother's  fore- 
sight. At  length,  when  the  night  was  far  advanced,  a  man  in  armour 
and  of  gigantic  proportions  entered  the  apartment  with  an  enormous 
hamper  on  his  shoulders.  Into  this  he  packed  away  not  only  the 
viands,  but  also  the  dishes  and  goblets,  and  whatever  else  had  been 
placed  upon  the  table.  But  as  he  was  about  to  depart  with  his 
plunder,  Lludd  emerged  from  his  bath  and  gave  battle.  The  giant 
was  of  course  overcome,  and  the  island  was  freed  from  its  three 
plagues. 

The  last  of  Lady  Charlotte  Guest's  translation,  the  "  Hanes 
Taliesin,"  has  evidently  been  written  at  two  widely  different  times. 
The  introduction  is  probably  modern, — that  is  to  say,  it  was  written 
in  the  fourteenth  century ;  while  the  poetic  pieces  that  are  inserted 
date  back  some  hundreds  of  years  previous  to  that  date.  It  may  here 
be  mentioned  that  the  more  ancient  portion  was  translated  by  Dr. 
Owen  Pughe,  and  published  in  the  "  Cambrian  Quarterly."  Taliesin 
is  an  historical  character,  and  flourished  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
century.     The  story  is  to  the  following  effect : — 

Ceridwen,  Hie  goddess  of  Nature,  desired  to  boil  the  cauldron  of 
"  Awen,"  or  Inspiration,  for  the  benefit  of  one  of  her  sons  who  was 
hideously  ugly.  The  mixture  must  boil  for  a  year  and  a  day,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  three  blessed  drops.  Gwion  Bach  and  the  blind  Morda 
were  instructed  to  watch  the  cauldron,  stirring  it  from  time  to  time, 
and  supplying  fuel  to  the  flames,  while  Ceridwen  busied  herself  in 
culling  rare  herbs.  One  day,  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  three 
drops  spurted  out  on  Gwion's  finger,  which  he  hastily  applied  to  his 
lips  to  allay  the  pain.  The  future  was  revealed  to  him,  and  he  knew 
that  Ceridwen  was  his  mortal  enemy.     The  cauldron  at  the  same 
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moment  burst,  and  its  contents  were  spilt  upon  the  ground  and. 
running  into  a  stream  Lard  byT  poisoned  the  horses  of  Gwyddnu 
Garauhir.  Then  Gwion  fled  far  away,  pursued  by  Ceridwen.  When 
he  changed  into  a  hare,  she  became  a  greyhound  bitch  ;  wheo  ha 
turned  into  a  fish,  she  turned  into  an  otter ;  when  he  rose  into  tne 
air  as  a  bird,  she  soared  aloft  as  a  hawk  ;  when  be  suddenly  dropped 
into  a  heap  of  winnowed  corn,  and  bid  himself  in  the  form  of  a  grain 
of  wheat,  bis  persecutors:  transformed  herself  into  ■■  a  high -crested 
ben,"  and,  scratching  diligently,  found  the  animated  grain  and 
swallowed  it.*  At  the  expiration  of  nine  months  Ceridwen  was 
delivered  of  a  male  child  so  bcantiful  that  she  could  not  find  It  in 
her  heart  to  kill  him  ;  so  she  enclosed  the  babe  in  a  leathern  bag  and 
east  him  into  the  sea  on  May  Eve, 

Now,  the  weir  of  Gwyddno  Garauhir,  which  was  situated  between 
Byvi  and  Aberystwitb,  was  always  dragged  on  that  evening,  and  never 
yielded  less  than  JJ100  worth  of  fish.  On  this  occasion  he  presented 
beforehand  whatever  should  be  caught  to  his  son  Elphin,  who  had 
failed  in  everything  he  had  undertaken.  The  weir  was  accordingly 
dragged  as  usual,  but  not  a  single  fish  was  there  within  the  nets.  As 
Elphin  was  moodily  departing,  an  attendant  espied  the  leathern  bag, 
and*  looking  into  it,  exclaimed,  uLo  I  a  radiant  brow  I  "  li  Tahesfo 
let  him  be  called/'  answered  Elphin,  for  that  is  the  meaning  of  the 
word  Taliesin.  The  child  was  then  lifted  on  his  horse,  and,  as  be 
rode  Borrowing  home*  begun  to  console  him  In  verses  suitable  to  the 
occasion.  Not  unreasonably  astonished  at  such  precocity,  Elphin 
asks  him  if  he  is  a  human  being  or  a  fiend ;  to  which  Taliesin  replies 
by  recounting  all  the  transformations  he  bad  passed  through  since  he 
was  Gwion  Bacb,  and  convinces  him  that  he  has  found  a  treasure 
more  precious  than  ever  so  large  a  haul  of  fish.  For  thirteen  years 
the  future  "  King  of  the  Bards"  is  nurtured  by  Elphin  s  spouse!  a 
lady  of  great  beauty  and  virtue,  at  the  end  of  which  period  that 
chieftain  is  invited  to  spend  Christmas-tide  at  the  court  of  his  uncle, 
Maelgwn  Gwynedd.  There  he  gives  great  offence  by  maintaining 
that  he  has  the  most  virtuous  wife  and  the  most  skilful  bard  in  the 
whole  world,  and  is  thrown  Into  prison  with  a  silver  chain  round  hia 
ankle.  In  the  cud,  Maetgwn  Gwynedd  is  brought  to  admit  the  truth 
of  his  nephew's  assertions,  the  lady  and  the  bard  triumphing  over  all 
their  enemies. t 

*  How  closely  does  all  this  reeemblo  the  transformation*  of  the  second  Royal 
(Jiil en <lar,  who  was  a  king's  son,  in  thci  Arabian  Ntghta. 

f  A  clever  and  amuiing  tale  called  "The  Misfort an ra  of  Elphin/*  and  pub- 
lished hy  Mr.  Hookham  in  1S29,  emhodirs  with  much  ingenuity  the  Iegeodl 
relating  to  that  prince  and  the  *ubmemon  of  hia  territories  through  the  i 
nest  of  ■*  drunken  Belthenyn/1 
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♦ 

I. 

Just  a  drowned  woman,  with  death-draggled  hair, 

And  wan  eyes,  all  a-stare ; 
The  weary  limbs  composed  in  ghastly  rest, 

The  hands  together  prest, 
Tight  holding  something  that  the  flood  has  spared, 
Nor  even  the  rongh  workhouse  folk  have  dared 
To  separate  from  her  wholly,  but  untied 
Gently  the  knotted  hands,  and  laid  it  by  her  side. 

n. 
A  piteous  sight, — yet  not  without  some  sign 

Of  handiwork  divine ; 
Borne  faint,  mysterious  traces  of  content 

About  the  brows,  unbent 
At  last  from  toil  and  misery, — some  mark 
Of  child-like,  tired  composure  in  the  stark, 
Wan  features,  on  whose  calm  there  is  imprest 

At  last  the  seal  of  rest. 

m. 
See,  she  was  fair, — and  now  she's  rid  of  strife, 

She's  comclier  than  in  life ; 
For  death  has  smoothed  the  tresses  of  her  hair 

And  stroked  the  lines  of  care, 
With  no  ungentle  hand,  from  off  her  brow. 
She  seems  at  peace  at  last, — no  matter  how. 
Death  has  been  angel-sweet  to  her  tired  soul, — 

She  has  no  need  of  dole. 

r*\ 
You  know  her  story  ?    Just  the  sad,  old  tale, 

Whose  victims  never  fail  I 
Common  enough  and  mean,  but  yet  not  quite 

Without  its  gleam  of  light ; 
Not  all  devoid  of  some  redeeming  spark 
Of  nobleness  to  lighten  its  grim  dark. 
You  turn  away.     You've  heard  of  many  such  ? 
M  She  was  so  wicked  1  "     But  she  loved  so  much  ! 
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v. 

I  tell  you,  this  poor  woman  yoa  despise, 

From  whom  you  turn  your  eyes, 
Loved  with  an  ardour,  side  by  side  with  which. 

Our  lives,  so  seeming  rich 
In  virtues  and  in  grandeurs,  fade  away 
Into  the  dusk,  m  uiyht  before  the  day- 
Yet  of  her  life  you  fear  to  hear  me  teh\ 
**  She  was  so  wicked  1  "     But  she  loved  so  well! 


You  saw  the  portrait  taken  from  her  grasp, 

Stiffened  in  Deaths  cold  clasp  ? 
Two  little  children,  poorly  clad  and  plain, 

Sun -scorched  and  worn  with  pain, 
Wan  with  mean  cares,  too  early  for  their  years* 
Their  child- eye  a  eager  with  un  childish  fcara. 
And  weary,  bitter  yearnings,     "  But  a  smutch !  ** 
Yon  say,  u  And  after  all  its  nought  to  me 
What  was  her  life  and  what  her  hopes  might  be. 
She  was  so  wicked  !  *     Oh  \  she  loved  so  much ! 


True,  a  mere  daub,  whereon  the  beneficent  sun 

Has  written,  in  faint,  dun, 
TJnbeauteous  lines,  a  hard  and  narrow  life, 

Wherein  dull  care  was  rife  ; 
And  little  thought  of  beanty  or  delight 
Believed  the  level  blackness  of  the  night. 
And  yet  I  would  not  change  those  pictured  two 
For  all  the  cherubs  Raphael  ever  drew. 

Tin. 
Two  little  faces,  plain  enough  to  you, 

Nothing  of  bright  or  new ; 
Such  faces  as  one  meets  amongst  each  crowd, 

8harp*visagcd  and  low-browed. 
And  yet  to  hert  her  picture-books  of  heaven, — 
The  treasuries  from  which  the  scanty  leaven, 
Wherewith  she  stirred  her  poor,  mean  life  to  joy, 
Was  drawn, — pure  gold  for  her  without  alloy. 

They  were  her  all,  and  by  no  sacred  tie, 

No  pure  maternity. 
To  her  the  name  of  wife  had  been  denied- 

In  ain  she  lived  and  died. 
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She  was  an  outlaw  from  the  pale  of  right, 
And  yet  there  was  that  in  her  had  such  might, 
That  she  would  not  have  shamed  our  dear  Lord  Christ. 
She  loved  and  that  sufficed. 

x. 

They  were  her  shame  and  pride,  her  hope  and  fear, 

To  her  how  dreadly  dear 
We  scarce  can  feel.     You  happy,  virtuous  wives, 

Whose  quiet,  peaceful  lives 
Flow  on,  unstirred  by  misery  or  crime, 
Can  have  no  thought  how  high  these  souls  can  climb 
For  love  ; — with  what  a  weird,  unearthly  flame 
These  wretched  mothers  love  their  babes  of  shame  ; 
How  they  can  suffer  for  them,  dull  and  mean 
As  they  may  be,  and  sell  their  souls  to  screen 
Their  darlings,  dealing  out  their  heart's  best  blood, 
Drop  after  drop,  to  buy  them  daily  food. 


And  so  for  years  she  toiled  for  them,  as  none 

Could  ever  toil,  save  one 
Who  had  nought  else  to  care  for,  night  and  day, 

Until  her  hair  grew  gray 
With  labour  such  as  souls  in  Dante's  hell 
Might  have  been  bound  to,  and  with  fiends  as  fell 
To  act  as  her  taskmasters,  and  compel 
The  poor,  thin  fingers ; — yet  was  honest  still 
For  many  a  weary  day  and  night,  until 
She  found,  with  aching  heart  and  pain-crazed  head, 
Her  toil  could  not  suffice  to  earn  her  children  broad. 

xn. 
They  were  her  all ;—  and  she,  ground  down  by  want, 

With  hollow  eyes  and  gaunt, 
Saw  but  their  misery,  small  beside  her  own, 

Heard  but  their  hungry  moan, — 
ConUl  not  endure  their  piteous  looks,  ami  sold 

If  to  infamy;  to  warm  their  cold, 
To  food  their  hunger  and  assuage  their  thirst  ;— 
nurs.     And  yet,  folks  Bay,  she  is  accurst  1 

nn, 
Chwi  as  fate  waa,  there  was  yet  in  store 

Mori.*  pain  for  her,  and  more 
fttm*  anguitih.     Famine  and  I: ho  plague  combined, 

I'i  league  with  her  own  kind, 
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To  steal  from  her  her  one  source  of  content. 
The  one  faint  gleam  of  higher  things,  that  blent 
Its  glimmer  with  her  life's  unbroken  greyp — 
The  one  pale  star,  that  turned  her  night  to  day, 
Sank  in  tho  chill  of  death's  delivering  wave, 
Extinguished  in  the  grave. 

XIV. 

Not  even  the  omnipotence  of  Love 

Had  power  to  riso  above 
The  sullen,  stem,  unpitying  sweep  of  Fate, 

That  left  her  desolate. 

0  wretched  mother  i     Wretched  time  of  ours  ! 
When  all  enlightenment's  much-vaunted  powers 
To  save  this  Magdalen's  all  could  only  fail ; — 

When  Love  has  no  avail  1 

xv, 
Starved  even  to  death  \     For  this  she'd  sold  her  sod, 

This  was  her  striving's  goal  I 
Life  had  no  longer  aught  that  might  mi  dice 

To  hallow  all  its  dreary  want  and  vice. 
Nothing  but  death  remained  to  her,  the  crown 
Of  ill  whoso  lives  are  hopeless.     So  fell  down 
Her  star  of  life  into  the  dusk  of  night, 

And  she  gave  up  the  tight. 

XVT. 

So  calm  and  peaceful  seemed  the  dark,  grey  flood. 

Foul  with  much  human  blood! 
Cod  help  her  I     Death  was  kinder  than  the  world. 

And  the  dusk  waters  whirled 
A  moment  o'er  a  circling  plash,  and  then 
Sho  was  forgotten  from  the  world  of  men, 
And  it  was  nought  to  her  what  folk  might  say. 

Quiet  at  last  she  lay  \ 

xnr. 

1  know  not  if  this  poor  suul*s  martyrdom 

For  you  be  wholly  dumb. 
To  me,  I  own,  her  sin  seems  holier  fur 

Than  modern  virtues  are. 
For  hers  was  of  that  ore  which,  purged  of  dross, 
Yields  gold  that  might  have  gild  id  Christ's  own  crow, 
And  He  have  smiled.     And  yet  you  fear  her  touch  ? 
14  She  was  so  wicked  !  "     But  the  loved  so  much  ! 
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xvm. 

And  of  her  common,  mean,  and  awful  fato 

Our  righteous  ones  will  prate, — 
A  fruitful  text  for  homily ! — until 

Another  come  to  fill 
Her  vacant  place.     And  yet  none  see  the  bloom 
Of  love,  that  opened  in  her  life's  blank  gloom 
And  made  it  angel-bright.    Folk  turn  aside 
And  know  not  how  a  martyr  lived  and  died. 

XIX. 

M  Accursed,"  say  they,  "  is  the  suicide. 

In  sin  she  lived  and  died. 
We  have  in  her,  and  she  in  us,  no  part. 

Our  lives,  thank  heaven  !  dispart. 
At  least  we're  holier  than  she."     Alas ! 
My  brethren,  when  reflected  in  God's  glass, 
It  doubts  me  much  if  many  of  our  lives 
Will,  when  the  day  of  reckoning  arrives, 
Or  all  our  virtues,  with  her  sin  compare, 

Or  as  her  life  be  fair ! 

xx. 

Even  grim  Death  was  pitiful  to  her, 

Her  rest  he  did  not  stir. 
Shall  we  be,  who  with  her  drew  common  breath, 

Less  pitiful  than  Death  ? 
We,  who  have  heard  how  Christ  once  lived  and  died, 
With  whom  His  love  is  fabled  to  abide, 
Shall  we  avoid  a  poor  dead  sinner's  touch  ? 
8t>  vifikad,  say  wc?     Oh  J  she  loved  so  much. 


For  me,  I  cannot  bold  her  life's  long  pain 

To  have  been  all  in  vain. 
I  cimtjot  think  that  God  will  let  her  go, 

After  this  life  of  woe  ;  — 
Cannot  believe  that  He,  whose  deathless  lovo 
Khe  aped  so  well,  will  look  ou  from  above, 
With  careless  righteousness,  while  she  sinks  down 
Into  lulls  depths,  and  with  a  pious  frown 
Ijv&vo  her  to  straggle  in  the  devil's  clutch  I 
Tnw,  Kho  w&*  wicked  ; — but  she  loved  bo  much  ! 

J.  P. 


URBAN  GRANDIER. 

A  FRENCH  RECORD  OF  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY. 


A  vabiety  of  curious  cases  of  ontagious  hallucinations  and  epidemic 
delusion  and  nervous  malady  have  recently  been  made  public,  and 
have  served  to  increase  very  largely  the  number  of  well-attssted  facts 
which  science  needs  for  the  examination  and  elucidation  of  one  of  the 
most  mysterious  and  least  understood  chapters  of  the  natural  history 
of  man.  Hut  the  extraordinary  story  which  it  is  intended  to  tell 
succinctly  in  the  following  pages  cannot  be  offered  as  any  contribu- 
tion to  the  store  of  the  philosophic  physician  intent  on  any  such 
investigation ; — save,  indeed,  as  it  may  serve  to  furnish  a  warning 
as  to  the  extreme  caution  with  which  the  alleged  facts  of  such  cases 
ought  to  be  received,  and  as  to  the  amount  of  "  undeniable"  evidence 
which  may  be  brought  forward  in  favour  of  statements  wholly  un- 
founded in  fact.  But  as  a  specimen  of  the  old  French  jurisprudence 
and  of  the  social  condition  of  France  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  story  of  the  "  Devils  of  Loudon  "  is  of  the  highest  curiosity  and 
interest.  Loudon  is  a  small  town  situated  about  thirty  miles  to  the 
south-west  of  Tours,  and  at  the  time  to  which  the  following  history 
belongs,  in  this  little  country  town,  with  its  population  of  under  five 
thousand  souls,  the  Church  was  represented  by  two  capitular  bodies, 
three  parish  churches,  an  establishment  of  Jesuits,  three  other  monastic 
houses,  as  many  convents  of  nuns,  besides  a  sisterhood  of  "  Filles  de 
l'Union  Chretienne,"  and  another  of  "  Socurs  Hospitalieres." 

The  events  here  to  be  related  all  accomplished  themselves  on  that 
small  theatre,  and  they  take  us  back  to  the  time  when  Louis  XIH. 
was  reigning  in  his  half  imbecile  old  age,  and  when  Cardinal  Richelieu, 
the  all-powerful  minister,  was  engaged  in  securing  and  solidifying  his 
conquest  over  the  great  nobles,  and  completing  the  despotic  power 
of  the  crown.  In  1620  the  reverend  Urban  G randier  was  the  incum- 
bent of  one  of  the  three  parishes  of  Loudon.  It  was  in  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  College  of  Jesuits  of  Poitiers,  and  had  been  given  to 
Grandier  by  those  fathers  at  the  instance  of  their  fellow  religionists 
in  Bordeaux,  in  whose  house  Grandier  had  been  educated,  and  who 
had  had  reason  to  think  him  a  young  man  of  much  promise. 

There  seems  in  fact  to  be  no  doubt, — since  both  parties  to  the 
disputes  which  subsequently  gathered  around  his  name,  admit  thus 
much, — that  the  young  parish  priest  was  markedly  superior  to  the 
generality  of  his  fellows.    Wo  are  told  that  he  excelled  as  a  preacher; 
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and  a  funeral  sermon  by  him  on  the  celebrated  Seevole  de  Ste.  Martbe 
is  extant,  which  so  good  a  judge  as  Menage  declares  to  be  marked  by 
genuine  eloquence.  We  are  told,  further,  that  he  was  a  tall  and 
handsome  man,  that  his  manners  and  bearing  were  notably  elegant 
and  courtly,  and  that  it  was  his  habit  to  pay  much  more  attention 
to  the  niceness  of  his  person  and  to  his  dress  than  was  usually  the 
case  with  those  of  his  profession  and  sphere  of  life.  To  this  it  may  be 
added  that  he  was  distinguished  by  a  certain  calm  and  resolute  bold- 
ness, which  might  have  stood  him  in  better  stead,  had  his  lot  been 
other  than  that  of  a  Churchman.  But  here  ends  the  catalogue  of  his 
good  qualities.  That  of  his  defects  is  quite  as  long,  and  may  be 
written  down  as  little  doubtingly  as  the  former ;  for  here,  too,  the 
testimony  of  his  friends  and  enemies  is  in  accord.  He  was  proud, 
haughty,  and  boastful ;  insolent  and  provocative  to  his  adversaries, 
though  of  agreeable  conversation  with  his  friends.  He  seems  to  have 
held  views  as  to  matters  of  Church  discipline  that  were  certainly  lax 
and  unorthodox,  and  to  have  been  far  from  prudent  in  the  expression 
of  them.  And  besides  all  this,  his  course  of  life  in  all  matters  per- 
taining to  the  other  sex  was  confessedly  immoral.  It  is  well,  however, 
that  the  reader  should  remember,  as  bearing  upon  this  part  of  Urban 
Grandier' s  character  and  its  influence  on  his  history,  the  exceeding 
immorality  generally  prevalent  at  that  day  in  France,  both  among  the 
clergy  and  the  laity.  Thus  we  find  it  assigned  openly  as  the  cause  of 
the  enmity  towards  him  of  a  certain  fellow-priest  of  the  town,  that 
Grandier  was  the  favoured  rival  of  the  latter  in  the  affections  of  a 
lady  of  the  place.  And  the  course  of  the  story  will  show  that  all 
Grandier's  irregularities  would  not  have  brought  much  trouble  upon 
him,  had  he  given  the  world  around  him  no  other  cause  of  offence. 

Ho  did,  however,  give  offence  from  his  very  first  appearance  in 
London.  He  did  not  belong  to  the  province,  and  this  was  an  offence 
to  the  native  clergy,  who  thought  that  the  benefice  bestowed  on  him 
ought  to  have  been  given  to  one  of  themselves.  Then  before  long 
he  was  appointed  to  a  eanonry  in  one  of  the  chapters,  and  the  outcry 
against  the  interloper  was  greater  than  ever.  The  indications  of 
hostile  feeling  became  more  open ;  and  Grandier  was  not  slow  to  reply 
to  all  who  manifested  them  with  haughty  defiance  and  insolent  provo- 
cation. 

In  1620  Grandier  was  in  litigation  for  some  cause  with  another 
priest  of  the  town,  one  Mounier,  in  the  ecclesiastical  court  of  the 
Bishop  of  Poitiers.  The  young  protege  of  the  Poitiers  Jesuits  gained 
his  cause,  and  thereupon  triumphed  with  such  insolence  over  Mounier, 
that  he  made  all  the  friends  of  the  latter  his  bitter  enemies.  Shortly 
afterwards  he  was  engaged  in  litigation  with  his  own  chapter,  and 
specially  with  one  of  his  brother  canons  named  Mignon.  Again 
Grandier  was  victorious,  and  again  insolently  triumphant,  at  the  cost 
of  ereating  for  himself  a  fresh  host  of  enemies, — very  dangerou* 
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ones  this  time,  for  Canon  Mignon  was  tbe  nephew  of  Trinquant 
who  was  the  Procurenr  da  Roi,  and  also  of  President  Barot  who 
was  a  very  great  man  at  Loudon, — rich  and  influential.  But  when 
Barot  on  one  occasion  testified  his  displeasure  at  Grandier's  conduct 
towards  his  nephew,  the  proud  priest  treated  him  as  if  he  were 
the  mud  under  his  feet.  And  as  if  all  this  were  not  enough,  Trin- 
quant, as  Aubin,  the  author  of  a  detailed  history  of  the  whole  of 
iho  facts  to  be  here  related,  informs  us,  "  Trinquant,  the  Procurenr 
du  Boi,  had  a  daughter,  whom  Grandier  had  visited  too  familiarly. 
She  became  ill  and  languishing.  She  had  an  intimate  friend,  named 
Marthe  le  Pelletier,  a  poor  girl,  whom  she  engaged  to  be  with  her 
during  this  time  of  languor  and  illness.  This  friend  was  so  faithful 
and  affectionate,  that  at  the  expense  of  her  own  reputation  she 
charged  herself  with  the  child,  and  took  upon  herself  to  find  a 
nurse  for  it,  all  which  did  not  prevent  the  public  from  understanding 
perfectly  well  that  the  child  was  the  child  of  her  who  had  been  for 
a  while  so  ill  and  withdrawn  from  society."  What  the  feelings  of 
Procureur  du  Roi  Trinquant  towards  this  parish  priest  must  have 
been  may  be  easily  imagined.  Well  may  the  historian  say,  "  it  was 
not  only  rivals  that  he,  Grandier,  had  to  fear,  but  the  fathers  and 
husbands  outraged  and  furious  at  the  bad  reputation  which  his 
frequent  visits  brought  upon  their  families."  These  are  the  remark 
and  statements  of  a  writer,  avowedly  a  strong  partizan  of  Grandier, 
as  regards  the  facts,  which  make  the  sequel  of  his  story.  And  one 
would  have  imagined  that  there  could  have  been  nothing  more  easy 
than  to  cause  a  parish  priest  who  so  conducted  himself  to  be  punished 
in  the  most  condign  manner.     But  such  was  not  the  case. 

In  the  year  1629  the  principal  persons  of  those  who  had  been 
offended  by  Grandier, — notably  Trinquant,  Mignon,  Barot,  and 
Menuan,  the  "  Avocat  du  Roi,"  who  was  also  a  near  relation  of 
the  others, — had  a  meeting,  "  at  which  it  was  resolved  to  cause  his 
destruction."  And  a  complaint  was  preferred  against  him  before  the 
Bishop  of  Poitiers.  It  is  remarkable,  however,  that  even  after  all 
the  just  grounds  of  complaint  these  persons  had  against  the  parish 
priest,  they  did  not  come  forward  openly  in  their  own  persons  to 
prosecute  the  suit  against  him,  but  employed  for  this  purpose  "  two 
wretches,"  says  Aubin,  "  belonging  to  the  very  dregs  of  the  popu- 
lace." It  would  seem  that,  notwithstanding  the  reality  of  the  mis* 
deeds  charged  against  Grandier,  the  accusations  brought  against  Iris 
before  the  Bishop  broke  down  entirely.  For  the  real  persons  wk* 
had  been  outraged  by  Grandier  were  unwilling  to  testify  fMUtf 
to  their  own  dishonour.  The  general  accusations  put  forward 
could  not  be  sustained ;  and  no  proof  was  forthcoming  npun»t  him. 
I»ut,  as  if  all  the  other  imprudence  a  of  which  ho  had  been  tfflilty 
were  not  enough,  he  had  takeu  it  upon  himself  to  grant  certain  dis- 
pensations, in  the  matter  of  a  marriage,  which  in  fact  it  ap 
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only  to  the  Bishop  to  grant.  And  here  was  a  fact  that  not  only 
was  susceptible  of  easy  proof,  but  which  the  Bishop  at  once  perceived 
to  be  characterised  by  extreme  enormity.  The  result  was  that  on 
the  3rd  of  January,  1680,  Grandier  was  sentenced  by  his  Bishop  to 
fast  on  bread  and  water  every  Friday  for  three  months,  and  to  be 
suspended  a  divinis  in  the  diocese  of  Poitiers  for  five  years,  and  in 
the  town  of  Loudon  for  ever.  Both  parties  appealed  against  this 
sentence, — the  accusers  to  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  Grandier  to  the 
Archbishop  of  Bordeaux.  In  both  these  courts  Grandier  was 
triumphant.  The  sentence  of  the  lay  tribunal  was  first  given.  The 
Lieutenant  Criminel  de  Poitiers,  who  had  been  commissioned  by 
the  Parliament  to  investigate  the  matter,  found  that  the  witnesses 
contradicted  each  other,  and  that  sundry  of  them  avowed  that  they 
had  been  tampered  with  by  Grand  ier's  enemies.  And  shortly  after- 
wards the  Archbishop  pronounced  his  sentence  in  the  same  sense, 
absolving  Grandier  from  all  the  accusations  cast  on  him.  Thereupon 
he  returned  to  Loudon,  "  bearing  a  laurel  branch  in  his  hand,"  tri- 
umphant over  all  his  enemies,  and  more  insolent  than  ever. 

Thus  far,  then,  the  really  abominable  conduct  of  this  parish  priest 
had  been  unavailing  to  draw  down  any  punishment  upon  him,  or 
even  to  obtain  his  removal  from  his  cure.  The  Archbishop,  indeed, 
had  privately  advised  him  to  change  his  benefices,  and  leave  a  town 
where  it  was  clear  that  his  presence  could  in  no  way  be  useful.  But 
Grandier  was  of  too  proud  a  spirit  to  listen  to  any  such  counsel. 
He  wished  to  enjoy  his  triumph  over  his  enemies ;  and  to  let  all  his 
world  see  that  not  even  an  "  Avocat  du  Koi "  and  "  Procureur  da 
Roi "  leagued  together  had  power  to  put  him  down.  But  now  begins 
the  second  act  of  this  strange  tragedy. 

One  of  the  three  communities  of  nuns  which  have  been  mentioned 
as  existing  at  Loudon,  was  a  convent  of  Ursulines.  The  members 
of  it  belonged  almost  entirely  to  the  upper  classes  of  society ;  but 
they  were  poor,  and  to  improve  their  finances  they  took  "  pension - 
naires"  to  educate.  Of  course  every  nunnery  has  its  "  Director,"  a 
priest  chosen  by  the  community,  who  is  their  confessor  and  close 
friend,  and  who  has  privileged  access  to  the  house  at  all  times.  Now 
about  the  time  our  story  has  reached,  the  director  of  the  Ursulines 
died ;  and  Grandier  and  his  brother  canon  and  enemy  Mignon  were 
both  desirous  of  obtaining  the  position.  The  nuns  gave  the  preference 
to  Mignon. 

Mignon,  immediately  on  entering  on  his  new  duties,  found  that 
there  was  work  cut  out  for  him  in  the  convent.  The  elder  sisters  of 
the  community  complained  to  him  that  their  house  was  haunted,  and 
that  he  must  exorcise  the  ghosts.  The  younger  members  of  the  family 
quite  as  readily, — which  seems  strange,  and  serves  to  illustrate  the 
nature  of  the  connection  between  a  community  of  nuns  and  their 
director, — confided  to  him  that  they  were  the  authors  of    all  the 
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strange  sights  and  sounds  which  had  frightened  their  elders ;  and 
that  their  sole  object  had  been  to  amuse  themselves  by  alarming  and 
harassing  both  the  old  nuns  and  the  little  "  pcnsionnaires."  One  of 
the  latter,  a  girl  between  sixteen  and  seventeen,  was  a  confederate 
of  the  young  nuns;  and  used  in  after  life  often  to  recount,  says 
Aubin,  all  these  escapades  and  espiegleries  of  her  younger  days ; — 
how  she  it  was  who  used  noiselessly  to  draw  the  bolt,  which  had 
overnight  been  carefully  drawn  in  the  presence  of  all  and  which 
separated  the  younger  nuns  from  the  boarders,  and  admit  the  frolic- 
some ghosts  who  dragged  the  clothes  from  the  beds  of  the  frightened 
children,  and  played  all  sorts  of  mischievous  pranks  more  or  less 
consonant  with  their  adopted  characters.  The  reverend  Jean  Mignon 
knew  the  nature  of  his  new  place  too  well  to  think  of  putting  an  end 
to  the  disturbances  by  betraying  the  confidences  thus  made  to  him. 
On  the  contrary,  he  readily  entered  into  the  fun  of  the  thing,  and 
encouraged  the  younger  nuns  to  continue  their  diableries,  scenting 
the  possibility  of  turning  the  obsession  of  the  Ursuline  convent  to 
some  account,  even  if  it  should  serve  to  no  better  purpose  than 
obtaining  for  himself  the  credit  for  sanctity  to  be  gained  by  putting 
an  end  to  these  inroads  of  the  evil  one. 

For  some  time  he  seems  to  have  been  content  with  instructing  the 
younger  nuns  to  play  their  part  more  skilfully  and  to  direct  their 
attention  to  frightening  their  seniors  rather  than  to  playing  tricks  on 
the  children.  At  the  same  time  he  laboured  to  lead  the  minds  of  the 
older  women  to  believe  that  the  convent  really  was  infested  by  evil 
spirits.  But  it  would  seem  that  by  degrees  the  mask  was  allowed  to 
fall,  and  that  several,  at  least,  of  the  nuns,  and  among  them  the 
Superior,  were  brought  to  take  a  conscious  part  in  the  deceptions 
that  were  being  practised.  In  some  measure  their  own  interests 
drove  them  to  fall  in  with  his  wishes.  For  among  other  tricks  some 
of  the  young  nuns  had  appeared  in  the  recognised  costume  of  ghosts 
on  the  roof  of  the  convent,  and  had  there  been  seen  by  persons 
of  the  town.  Remark  had  been  occasioned ;  the  matter  began  to  he 
whispered  about  among  the  inhabitants ;  and,  Mignon  skilfully  aiding 
the  rumours,  it  soon  became  the  public  talk  that  the  Ursuline  convent 
was  haunted.  That  this  should  be  said  in  a  general  way,  their  director 
represented  to  them,  would  bo  the  ruin  of  the  convent.  Who  would 
send  their  children  to  a  house  labouring  under  such  a  stigma  ?  But 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  thing  were  treated  properly, — if  it  were 
avowed  that  certain  of  the  nuns  were  possessed,  and  if  they  were 
duly  exorcised,  and  the  devils  duly  got  rid  off,  the  matter  would 
turn  to  the  great  glory  of  God,  to  the  confusion  and  conversion  of 
heretics, — of  whom  there  were  many  at  Loudon, — and,  above  all,  to 
the  honour  and  profit  of  the  convent.  It  would  become  celebrated 
for  so  great  a  manifestation  of  the  power  of  God  ;  it  would  be  con- 
sidered a  place  marked  by  special  sanctity ;  and  alms,  and  offerings, 
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and  gifts  would  flow  in  in  abundance.  And  what  if  a  little  deceit 
were  practised  ?  None  but  the  enemies  of  God  and  of  his  holy  reli* 
gion  would  be  deceived,  whom  it  was  a  merit  and  for  God's  glory  to 
deceive.  A  good  deal  of  instruction  and  practice,  however,  were 
necessary  before  the  projected  comedy  was  ready  to  be  produced, 
and  it  was  the  autumn  of  1682  before  Mignon  thought  fit  to  invite  a 
brother  priest, — one  Barre,  the  Cure  of  St.  Jacques  at  Chin  on, — to 
be  present  at  the  exorcisms.  These  two  priests  remained  with  the 
Ursulines  for  ten  or  twelve  days  exorcising,  or  rather  probably  exer- 
cising, their  pupils ;  and  then  on  the  11th  of  October,  1632,  they 
waited  on  the  "  Bailli  de  Loudunois,"  the  principal  magistrate  of  the 
district,  and  on  the  Lieutenant  Civil,  and  informing  them  that  very 
extraordinary  things  were  happening  at  the  convent  of  the  Ursulines, 
begged  them,  in  their  official  quality  as  magistrates,  to  visit  the  con- 
vent, that  they  might  authorise  the  exorcisms,  if  they  should  be  con- 
vinced of  their  necessity. 

From  that  time  till  nearly  the  end  of  the  year  a  series  of  scenes 
were  enacted,  which,  though  totally  devoid  of  any  physiological 
interest,  are  curious  as  illustrations  of  the  tone  of  social  manners 
and  morality  of  the  period.  All  that  passed  in  the  convent  during 
these  months  is  related  with  the  most  circumstantial  detail  in  the 
work  of  M.  Aubin.  But  a  much  more  compressed  account  of  the 
matter  will  suffice  the  readers  of  these  pages. 

Of  the  few  thoroughly  honest  men  concerned  in  the  matter,  the 
44 Bailli"  seems  to  have  been  one.  He  and  the  Lieutenant  Civil, 
who,  for  aught  that  appears  to  the  contrary,  may  have  been  also 
anxious  that  right  should  be  done  in  the  matter,  betook  them- 
selves, on  the  invitation  of  the  two  priests,  to  the  Ursuline  convent 
on  Monday,  the  11th  of  October,  1632.  They  were  there  met  by 
Mignon  and  Barre,  who  told  them  that  the  nuns  generally  had  for 
the  last  fifteen  days  been  grievously  tormented  by  spectres,  and 
that  for  the  last  week  the  Mother  Superior  and  another  nun  had 
been  unmistakeably  possessed  by  devils ;  that  they,  Mignon  and 
Barre,  assisted  by  certain  Carmelite  monks,  had  succeeded  in  driv- 
ing out  the  devils  by  their  exorcisms ;  but  that  in  the  night 
from  Saturday  to  Sunday,  the  10th,  the  same  two  women  had  been 
anew  entered  and  tormented  by  the  same  evil  spirits ;  that  it  had 
been  a  very  difficult  task  to  compel  the  devils  to  tell  their  names,  but 
that,  at  last,  he  that  was  in  the  body  of  the  Mother  Superior  had 
avowed  that  his  name  was  Astaroth,  and  he  that  had  possession  of 
the  other  nun  tad  declared  his  name  to  be  Sabulon.  They  confessed, 
moreover,  that  they,  the  devils,  had  entered  into  the  nuns  by  virtue 
of  "  a  pact,"  the  symbol  of  which  was  a  bunch  of  roses. 

The  magistrates  had  just  had  time  io  listen  to  these  statements, 
when  it  was  announced  by  a  member  of  the  community  that  the  Supe- 
rior and  the  other  nun.  wore  seized  with  the  convulsions,  which  denoted 
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the  active  presence  of  the  devils.  They  went  up-stairs,  and  found 
the  patients  in  bed  in  a  large  room,  containing  five  other  beds  besides 
the  two  occupied  by  the  two  possessed  women.  There  were  several 
Carmelite  monks  and  some  other  persons  around  them.  The  reverend 
Jean  Mignon  forthwith  began  to  show  off  his  abilities  as  an  exorciser, 
and  to  trot  oat  his  patient. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  Roman  Catholic  ritual  recognises  three 
signs  of  a  true  case  of  possession ; — 1st,  the  power  of  prophesying, 
or  declaring  that  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  impossible  that  the 
possessed  person  should  know  by  natural  means ;  2nd,  the  power  of 
understanding  and  speaking  languages,  of  which  the  possessed  person 
has  in  his  or  her  normal  condition  no  knowledge ;  and  Srdly,  the 
exertion  of  muscular  strength  to  a  degree  which  the  patient,  in  his 
natural  state,  would  be  incapable  of  putting  forth. 

The  last  of  these  tests  was  considered  to  be  satisfactorily  responded 
to  by  the  violent  contortions  and  struggles  of  the  women.  It  was 
difficult  to  hold  them.  We  are  constantly  told  in  similar  cases  that 
"  three  strong  men,"— -or  so  forth, — could  not  hold  the  patient.  But 
it  is  to  be  remembered  that  the  three  strong  men  do  not  put  out 
their  strength  on  such  an  occasion, — that  they  are  in  a  state  of 
nervous  excitement, — that  they  are  afraid  of  hurting  the  sufferer, — 
and  that  it  is  a  difficult  thing  for  an  unskilled  person  to  use  his  strength 
for  such  a  purpose  without  doing  injury  to  the  person  held. 

As  to  the  first  test,  the  exorcisers  do  not  seem  to  have  made  any 
attempt  to  resort  to  it,  till  on  one  occasion  they  were  compelled  to 
do  so  by  the  "  Bailli,"  much  against  their  will,  and  with  a  result 
which  ought  to  have  put  an  end  at  once  to  their  pretensions. 

The  second  of  the  tests  prescribed  by  the  ritual  is  that  on  which 
reliance  was  placed.  It  seems  to  have  been  assumed  that  all  the 
communications  between  the  exorcisers  and  the  demons  should  be 
conducted  in  Latin.  And  the  Mother  Superior,  when  in  her  natural 
state,  took  a  solemn  oath  that  she  had  no  knowledge  of  that  tongue. 
There  is  strong  ground  for  believing  that,  for  the  glory  of  God,  and 
led  on  by  the  necessity  of  the  position,  the  Superior  swore  falsely. 
For  it  was  given  in  evidence  by  certain  of  the  nuns  that  the  Mother 
Superior  was  in  the  habit  of  explaining  to  them  the  Latin  of  the 
creed,  and  the  "  paternoster.*'  This,  perhaps,  did  not  prove  any 
profound  knowledge  of  the  language.  But  neither  did  the  answers 
made  in  Latin  to  the  exorcists  give  indication  of  such  ;  for  the  devil 
Astaroth  talked  the  most  astoundingly  bad  grammar  by  the  mouth  of 
the  Superior. 

Here  is  the  first  dialogue  which  took  place  between  the  exorcist 
and  the  Mother  Superior  in  the  presence  of  the  magistrates,  by  way 
of  a  specimen.     They  were  all  very  similar  : — 

Exorcist.  "Wherefore  hast  thou  entered  into  the  body  of  this 
virgin  ?  " — The  Devil.  "  By  reason  of  animosity." 
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Exorcist.  "  By  virtue  of  what  pact  ?  " — The  Devil.  "  By  flowers." 
Exorcist.  "  What  flowers ?  "— TA«  D«ri7.  "Roses." 
Exorcist.  "  Who  sent  them  ?"— 77i*  D*m7.  "  Urban." 
Exorcist.  "  Tell  us  his  surname." — Tfo  Dm'/.  "  Grandier." 
Exorcist.  "  What  is  his  profession  ?" — TA0  Dm7.  "  A  priest." 
Exorcist.  "Who  brought  the  flowers ? "— T/10  Dml.  "A  diabolic 
person." 

The  Lieutenant  Civile  observed  to  Mignon,  when  the  exorcism  was 
over,  that  he  ought  to  have  interrogated  the  devil  respecting  that 
answer  about  "  animosity."  But  the  priest  replied  that  "  it  was  not 
permitted  him  to  ask  curious  questions."  And  to  all  the  suggestions 
made  in  the  course  of  the  subsequent  colloquies  with  the  devils 
that  such  were  questions  as  common  sense  would  dictate  for  the 
discovery  of  collusion  between  the  exorciser  and  his  patient,  it  was 
invariably  replied  that  it  was  not  permissible  to  ask  questions 
"  savouring  of  mero  curiosity." 

A  great  many  similar  farces,  under  the  namo  of  exorcisms,  were 
subsequently  performed  before  the  Bailli  and  the  Lieutenant  Civil  and 
other  magistrates.  Almost  all  of  them,  except  those  two, — at  all  events 
the  Procure ur  du  Boi,  the  Lieutenant  Criminel,  and  the  Avocat  du  Boi, 
— were  among  the  bitter  enemies  of  Grandier.  It  seems  to  be  a  very 
sweeping  denunciation  of  the  French  society  of  that  day  to  suppose 
that  three  high-placed  magistrates,  besides  many  priests,  were  banded 
together  to  hunt  a  man  to  death,  by  pretending  to  believe  such 
abominable  trash  as  the  above ;  but  the  facts  that  all  those  who  had 
no  special  hatred  against  Grandier  utterly  disbelieved  the  absurdities ; 
that  those  who  professed  to  believe  them  were  all  his  declared 
enemies ;  and  the  efforts  that  the  latter  made  to  provent  anything 
like  a  fair  examination  from  taking  place,  make  it  impossible  to  doubt 
that  such  was  the  case.  Every  time  the  Mother  Superior  was  exor- 
cised anew  in  the  presence  of  these  magistrates,  she  repeated  that 
Urban  Grandier  was  the  author  of  her  possession  by  devils.  Of 
course  these  assertions  were  not  long  in  reaching  the  ears  of  Grandier 
himself.  At  first  he  was  disposed  to  treat  the  matter  with  utter 
contempt.  But  the  proportions  which  the  affair  quickly  assumed 
made  this  impossible.  And  Grandier  represented  to  the  Bailli  in  a 
judicially- drawn  document  that  such  statements  had  been  made, 
that  the  calumny  was  calculated  to  be  seriously  prejudicial  to  him, 
and  that  he  therefore  begged  in  the  interest  of  justice  that  Mignon,  his 
declared  eiiomy,  and  Miguon's  friends,  should  no  longer  be  permitted 
to  exorcise  the  women  ;  that  these  women  should  be  sequestrated  in 
some  dwelling  over  which  the  magistrates  could  exercise  control; 
thai  exorcbers  not  open  to  suspicion  should  be  appointed  to  attend 
them  under  the  personal  surveillance  of  the  magistrates ;  and  that 
they   shuuld   also  be  visited  by   some   competent  physician  to  be 
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appointed  by  the  magistrates.  And  to  these  demands  the  Bailtl  at 
once  assented,  issuing  his  precept  to  that  effect. 

But  the  Baiili  soon  found  that  Mother  Church  had  fortresses  to 
retreat  into,  which  it  was  beyond  his  power  to  force.  To  his  order 
to  MIgnon  and  Darre  not  to  proceed  to  any  more  exorcisms,  it  vu 
replied  that  they  were  empowered  to  do  so  by  the  Bishop  ;  and  us 
to  the  project  of  moving  the  nuns  from  their  dwelling,  it  v\us  replied 
that  this  would  involve  a  breach  of  their  vows,  and  was  impossible. 

Thus  the  exorcisms  were  continued,  and  the  magistrates  contented 
themselves  with  being  present  at  them.  But  the  scenes  aid  utter- 
ances which  took  place  on  these  occasions  were  so  constantly  a  repe- 
tition of  the  same  things  that  it  is  not  worth  while  to  reproduce  them. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  comedy  was  played  in  the  most  bungling 
and  blundering  fashion  ;  that  the  fraud  was  too  palpable  to  deceive 
any  one  for  an  instant,  and  that  they  who  chose  to  pretend  that  they 
were  doeeived  were  impostors.  The  devils,  speaking  by  the  inoolhi 
of  the  nans,  constantly  contradicted  themselves  ;  and  nothing  bat  the 
most  barefaced  effrontery  could  have  ventured  on  the  excuses  and  sub- 
terfuges to  which  the  priests  were  obliged  every  now  and  then  to  resort 

Upon  one  occasion  the  Baiili  had  brought  with  him  a  Scotchman 
of  the  name  of  Strahan,  who  was  the  principal  of  a  Huguenot  college 
at  Loudon.  The  Mother  Superior  having  in  her  answer  to  the 
exorcist  said  something  about  water,  Strahan  desired  that  the  devil 
should  be  asked  what  that  was  in  Scotch,  It  was  admitted  that 
this  would  be  a  proof  of  the  most  conclusive  kind,  as  it  could 
not  be  imagined  that  the  Huguenot  foreigner  was  in  league  with 
the  priests ;  and  as  the  ritual  recognises  the  knowledge  of  strange 
tongues  as  a  mark  of  possession,  the  exorciser  was  forced  to  say 
that  he  would  put  the  question  "  if  God  permitted  it,"  But  to 
reiterated  questions  on  the  point  the  oidy  answer  returned  wai 
"  nimia  curiositas."  On  which  too  exorcist  remarked  that  iu  truth 
the  question  did  seem  to  savour  of  "  too  great  curiosity/*  But  on 
being  pressed  again,  the  devil  replied  by  the  mouth  of  the  Mother 
Superior,  "  Do  us  non  volo.11  There  was  a  general  outcry  at  this  had 
grammar.  And  the  devil  was  solemnly  charged  in  the  name  of 
God  to  speak  grammatically.  But  the  same  words,  M  Dens  non  volo,** 
were  the  only  answer  that  could  be  got  to  the  demand  for  the  Scotch 
for  water.  The  exorcist  maintained  that  the  question  was  not  a  fining 
one.  The  Lieutenant  Civil  replied  that  the  question  w;  s  a  reason- 
able one  ;  li  for,"  added  he,  "  yon  may  learn  from  the  ritual  tliNtyoQ 
have  in  your  hand,  that  the  power  to  speak  strange  and  unknown 
tongues  is  a  true  test  of  possession." 

44  The  devil  knows  that  language  well  enough, "  replied  the  iiflrd^ 
"  but  be  does  not  choose  to  speak  it.  But  if  you  would  tiki  tbo!  bl 
should  toll  you  your  sins,  I  will  order  him  to  do  so  itujuuiliirifiEy* 
How  strangely  vividly  athwart  all  the  intervening  inistfl  of  Lmc  ita 
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rejoinder  of  the  priest  paints  to  us  the  low,  stupid,  vulvar,  ribald 
nature  of  the  man  !  "I  should  have  no  objection/'  replied  the  Lieu- 
tenant ;  and  the  priest  turned  to  the  Mother  Superior  as  if  to  question 
her  on  this  subject.  But,  on  the  Bailli  interfering  with  a  remark  as 
to  the  indecency  of  such  a  proceeding,  he  desisted. 

The  bystanders,  however,  were  obstinate  in  their  desire  to  hear  the 
devil  speak  some  strange  tongue ;  and  Hebrew  was  proposed,  "  as 
being  a  dead  language,  the  most  ancient  of  all  languages,  and  one 
which  the  devil  must  be  supposed  to  know  better  than  any  other.1' 
And  the  exo.cist  accordingly  was  compelled  to  ask  the  unhappy 
Mother  Superior  to  name  the  Hebrew  word  for  water.  Of  course, 
notwithstanding  the  devil's  necessary  acquaintance  with  Hebrew,  she 
could  not  do  so.  No  reply  was  returned.  But  those  who  were 
standing  close  around  the  bed  heard  the  unhappy  woman,  thus  tor- 
mented and  driven  to  bay,  mutter  between  her  teeth,  "  Ah,  je  renie !" 
— "  Ah,  I  give  it  up," — which  was  intelligible  enough.  There  was, 
however,  a  Carmelite  monk  present,  who  declared  that  the  sounds 
which  she  had  uttered  were  in  fact  Hebrew  words,  signifying,  "  I 
have  poured  out  water." 

Upon  another  occasion  the  Bailli,  after  much  difficulty  and  many 
evasions,  insisted  that  the  devil  who  possessed  the  Mother  Superior 
should  be  asked  where  Grandier  was  at  that  moment.  The  exorcist 
could  not  refuse  to  put  this  question,  as  it  was  quite  in  accordance 
with  the  directions  of  the  ritual  for  the  investigation  of  one  of  the 
recognised  marks  of  possession, — that  of  "  prophecy."  The  question 
was  put,  therefore, — an  answer  given, — and  trusty  persons  were  im- 
mediately sent  to  verify  the  fact.  Grandier  was  found  far  from  the 
place  designated  by  the  devil,  in  a  house  to  which  the  Bailli  had  told 
him  to  go,  with  a  view  to  asking  the  question.  After  that  it  was 
determined  to  exclude  the  Bailli  from  the  nunnery  at  the  time  of  the 
exorcisms,  on  the  score  of  "  impiety,"  and  as  being  a  person  who 
sought  "  to  deny  the  wonders  of  God,"  to  the  notable  diminution  of 
the  glory  of  his  holy  name. 

The  tidings  of  the  wonderful  things  that  were  taking  place  in 
the  convent  of  the  Ursulines  at  Loudon  had  by  this  time  spread  so 
far  that  the  Queen  sent  her  almoner  to  Loudon  to  bring  her 
a  true  account  of  the  matter,  and  Mignon  and  Barre  judged  that 
H  was  desirable  to  strengthen  their  hands.  They  applied,  there- 
fore, to  the  Bishop  of  Poitiers  to  name  a  commission  for  the  more 
effectual  exorcising  of  the  possessed  nuns,  and  succeeded  in  suggest- 
ing to  him,  as  the  members  of  this  commission,  two  priests  from 
neighbouring  parishes,  who  were  blood-relations  of  some  of  the  parties 
to  the  plot.  And  no  doubt  the  obsession  of  the  nuns  would  have 
become  more  terrible  than  ever  under  the  care  of  these  new  exorcists, 
bid  it  not  been  that  just  then  it  became  known  that  the  Archbishop 
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of  Bordeaux  was  expected  shortly  to  arrive  at  his  Ahhey  of  St.  Jouin, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Loudon. 

The  near  approach  of  this  dignitary,  who  seems  to  have  been  a 
man  very  different  from  the  Bishop  of  Poitiers,  had  at  once  a  won- 
derful effect  in  driving  away  the  evil  spirits.  They  could  not  exist 
within  a  few  leagues  of  an  archbishop, — especially  an  archbishop 
who  no  sooner  came  into  their  neighbourhood  than  ho  sent,  not  his 
chaplain,  but  his  physician,  to  inquire  into  the  matter.  Mignon  took 
the  physician  to  the  convent,  and  showed  him  the  late  patients ;  but 
told  him  that  at  last  they  had  been  miraculously  delivered  from  the 
spirits  who  had  tormented  them.  The  medical  Inquirer  could  only 
testify  that  most  assuredly  none  of  the  nuns  appeared  to  him  at  that 
time  to  have  anything  the  matter  with  them. 

Grandicr  also,  about  the  same  time,  made  complaint  to  the 
Archbishop  of  the  calumny  that  had  been  spread  against  him,  and 
obtained  from  him  an  order  that  no  exorcism  should  bo  performed 
on  any  of  the  nuns,  save,  in  case  of  need,  by  Barre,  accompanied  by 
two  priests  named  by  him  the  Archbishop, — to  wit,  Father  l'Escaye, 
a  Jesuit  of  Poitiers,  and  Father  Gan,  of  the  Oratory,  residing  at 
Tours.  This  precept  of  the  Archbishop  ordained  that  tho  nun  said  to 
be  possessed  should  be  sequestered  in  a  house  apart, — that  no  person 
should  have  access  to  her,  save  one  female  attendant,  the  three 
exorcists, — not  separately  from  each  other, — the  medical  men  to  be 
called  in,  and  two  magistrates.  The  possessed  woman  should  then 
be  visited  by  the  most  skilful  physicians  to  be  found.  They  were  to 
make  their  report,  after  watching  her  for  some  days.  After  this,  if 
the  symptoms  should  continue,  the  priests  named  in  the  commission 
were  to  strive,  by  menaces,  and  discipline  if  needed,  to  discover  the 
truth.  Then,  if  need  were,  and  then  only,  might  exorcism  be  used. 
The  signs  required  are  stated  to  be,  that  the  possessed  person 
should  correctly  tell  to  the  three  exorcists  a  thought  on  which  they 
had  agreed ;  and  that  she  should  state  several  things  that,  at  the 
instant  of  speaking,  were  passing  at  a  distance ;  that  she  should 
discourse  in  various  different  tongues,  sentences  of  eight  or  tea 
words  perfectly,  correctly,  and  grammatically ;  and  that,  being  placed 
upon  a  mattress,  with  her  hands  and  feet  tied,  she  should  be  raised, 
while  no  person  should  be  near  her,  for  a  considerable  time,  so  as  not 
to  touch  the  earth  at  all.  After  all  this  shall  have  happened,  and  nut 
before,  might  resort  be  made  to  exorcism. 

Of  course  tho  result  of  this  ordinance  was,  that  there  wag  so  need 
of  putting  any  of  its  prescriptions  into  force  ;  for  the  possessed  nans 
remained  perfectly  free  from  their  spiritual  tormentors  frr  %  hn% 
time  following  the  departure  of  the  Archbishop*  But  tho  <■  monies  rf 
G randier  were  not  beaten  yet.  Tho  Archbishop  was  a  great  wja 
ccrtaiiily ;  but  there  was  a  greater  than  ho  whom  it  might  not  b 
impossible  to  get  on  their  side. 
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There  was  living  at  or  near  London  at  that  time  a  certain  Bene 
Memin,  Seigneur  de  Silli,  who  occupied  the  position  of  "  Mayor  "  of 
the  town.  He  was  a  rich  and  very  influential  man  at  Loudon.  But, 
what  was  more  to  the  purpose  than  all  else,  he  was  an  old  and  valued 
friend  of  the  Cardinal  Richelieu !  When  the  all-powerful  Cardinal  had 
been  a  simple  cure  in  that  part  of  the  country,  and  Silli  was  by  far  the 
greater  man  of  the  two,  there  had  been  friendship  and  good  offices  on 
the  part  of  the  wealthy  country  gentleman  towards  the  poor  priest. 
And  what  was  likely  to  have  made  a  yet  stronger  impression  on  the 
minister's  mind,  Silli  had  shown  himself  as  much  attached  to  the 
Cardinal  as  ever  during  the  period  of  his  disgrace.  And  Bichelieu 
had  shown,  with  regard  to  him,  that  he  could  remember  an  old 
friendship  no  less  than  he  was  notorious  for  never  forgetting  an  old 
enmity.  Now  this  man  Bene  Memin  was  the  intimate  friend  of  most 
of  the  sworn  enemies  of  Grandier,  and  had  from  the  first  taken 
part  with  the  believers  in  and  lavourers  of  the  possession  of  tho 
Ursuline  nuns  by  devils. 

Considering  the  position  in  which  the  affair  stood ; — the  gross 
absurdity  of  the  allegations,  even  as  looked  at  by  the  light  available 
to  the  inhabitants  of  a  French  provincial  town  in  the  seventeenth 
century ;  the  blundering  and  clumsy  acting  of  the  performers  in  the 
farce  ;  the  result  of  the  inquiry  instituted  by  so  great  and  high-placed 
an  authority  as  the  Archbishop  of  Bordeaux ;  and,  lastly,  the  fact 
that  all  symptoms  oi  activity  on  the  part  of  the  devils  had  at  once 
ceased  from  the  time  that  the  Archbishop  took  the  matter  in  hand ; — 
considering  all  these  things,  one  would  say  that  a  somewhat  difficult 
enterprise  lay  before  those  who  still  persevered  in  the  attempt  to 
effect  the  destruction  of  a  man  by  such  a  stratagem.  It  may  possibly 
be  thought  that  the  ruin  of  Grandier  might  have  been  accomplished 
by  means  which  would  not  have  sufficed  to  compass  that  of  another, 
by  reason  of  the  very  grave  faults  which  might  justly  have  boon 
nrged  against  him.  But  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  proceedings  arising  out  of  the  pretended  possession  of 
the  Ursulino  nuns,  nothing  whatevor  is  heard  of  the  previous  immo- 
ralities of  the  parish  priest. 

Just  at  the  time  when  all  the  symptoms  of  possession  had  ceased 
in  consequence  of  the  visit  of  the  Archbishop,  when  the  little  town 

li  neovering  from  tho  agitation  into  which  it  had  been  thrown,  and 
my  thing,  save  tho  idea  of  getting  at  the  Cardinal  by  the  means  of 

is  oU  fritnd  M£min  de  Silli,  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  game  was 
np,  aud  that  tho  conspirators  must  relinquish  their  hope  of  ruining 

ic  oljcct  of  their  hatred,  circumstances  arose  which  played  remark- 
ing their  hands.     Louts  XIII., — that  is,  Bichelieu, — had  deter- 

iincd  to  raze  all  the  old  feudal  castles  in  the  interior  provinces  oi 

once.  One  of  those  existed  at  Loudon,  and  a  man  named  Lan- 
it  was  sent  as  commissary  to  superintend  the  destruction  of 
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it.     Now  it  bo   chanced  that  this  Lanbardemont,  besides  Wag  % 
creature  of  Richelieu,  was  also  a  relation  of  the  Mother  Superior 
the  Ursnlines.     He  came  to  London  for  the  execution  of  the 
sion  which  had  been  entrusted  to  him,  and,  as  was  very 
one  of  the  first  persons  in  the  country  with  whom  he  became 
mate  was  that  other  close  friend  of  his  patron,  M€min  de  £ 
the  house  of  Silli  he  met  all  the  others  of  the  party,  who 
Grandier  of  having  occasioned  the   scandal  which   had  a 
connection  with  the  name  of  his  relative,  the  Superior  of  the  U: 
and  at  once  became  one  of  the  most  determined  among  them. 
What  was  needed  was  some  means  of  enlisting  the  pass 
Richelieu  in  the  result  the  conspirators  were  minded  to  bring 
And  this  they  were  fortunate  enough  to  discover.     There 
that  time  a  woman  in  the  service  of  the  Queen  named 
who  was  a  native  of  Loudon,  and  who  had  passed  the  greater  put 
her  life  there.     She  was  not  by  birth  a  woman  of  rank,  but  h* 
entered  the  service  of  the  Queen,  she  had  had  the  good  fortune 
please   her  Majesty  and  had  been  promoted  to  a  place   near 
person.     This  woman  had  been  well-known  to  Grandier  during 
residence  at  Loudon.     Now  it  had  so  happened  that  a  bitter 
on  the   Cardinal, — a  satire  which  had  wounded  Richelieu  t 
quick, — had  been  published  during  the  period  of  his  disgrace 
the  name  of  this  woman  Hammon.     It  had  happened   also 
when,  many  years  ago,  Richelieu  had  been  Prior  of  Cussai  in  the 
dunois,  there  had  been  some  little  misunderstanding  between  him 
Grandier  respecting  a  matter  of  ecclesiastical  precedence. 

On  careful  consideration  of  all  thtsc  circumstances  it  struck 
conclave  of  Grandier's  enemies,  that  it  might  be  very  easy  to 
the  Cardinal  to  believe  that  his  old  neighbour  and  rival  Church 
nitary  was  the  real  author  of  the  libel  published  under  the 
the  woman  Hammon.     Perhaps  an  interchange  of  letters  had 
existed  between  Hammon  and  Grandier.     If  not,  it  was  easy  to 
that  such  had  existed.     And  it  was  suggested  that  all  such 
in  the  satire  as  was  less  likely  to  have  proceeded  from  a 
priest  than  from  a  denizen  of  the  Court,  had  been  supplied  to  G 
in  this  manner.     Lanbardemont  at  once  pronounced  the  scl 
be  an  admirable  one,  and  undertook,  on  returning  to  Paris, 
it  in  execution.     Meantime,  the  wonders  at  the  Ursuline 
began  again  more  actively  than  ever.     People,  remembering 
what  circumstances  they  had  eeased,  were  much  astonished 
audacity  of  the  devils.    But  it  was  fooh  understood  that  they  had 
commenced  their  attacks  under  patronage  which  removed  nil  & 

Lanbardemont  returned  to  Paris  >  and  performed  8©  well 
he  had  undertaken  that,  on  the  6th  of  December,  1683,  ha 
returned  to  London t  as  commissary  for  the  investigation  of 
had  passed  and  was  passing  in  the  convent  of  the  Ursuline*, 
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with  most  extensive  and  arbitrary  powers.  His  return  was  imme- 
diately signalised  by  two  notable  changes  in  the  situation.  Grandier 
was,  by  virtue  of  an  order  bearing  the  king's  signature,  shut  up  in 
prison;  and  the  cases  of  "  possession  "  not  only  were  exceedingly 
multiplied  within  the  walls  of  the  Ursuline  convent,  but  began  to 
spread  rapidly  among  the  lay  population  of  the  town.  It  is  not 
recorded,  however,  that  any  save  women  were  attacked ;  and  those 
were  all  of  them,  as  people  remarked,  parishioners  of  Mignon,  and 
frequenters  of  his  confessional. 

Grandier  was  sent  to  prison  in  the  castle  of  Angers ;  and  all  his 
books  and  papers  were  seized  and  subjected  to  the  most  careful 
examination.  Nothing  was  found  that  could  in  any  way  help  the 
case  of  his  accusers,  save  a  treatise  against  celibacy,  written  by  him ; 
the  object  of  which,  there  is  some  reason  to  suspect,  was  to  quiet  the 
conscience  of  some  woman  with  whom  his  relations  had  been 
culpable.    At  the  end  of  the  MS.  were  written  these  two  verses : — 

"  Si  ton  gentO  esprit  prend  bien  cette  science, 
Tu  mettras  en  repos  ta  bonne  conscience.'' 

The  lines  were  not  produced  at  his  trial ;  but  it  was  stated  that  he 
had  added  at  the  close  of  his  writing  lines  too  vile  and  immodest  to 
be  published. 

These  violent  proceedings, — the  committing  a  man  to  prison  unex- 
amined, and  even  unaccused  in  any  judicial  way,  were  not  allowed 
to  pass  without  energetic  resistance.  Grandier' s  aged  mother,  and 
his  brother,  appealed,  and  served  requisition  upon  requisition  upon 
LanbardemonL  But,  as  migb£  be  expected,  it  was  useless  to  kick 
against  the  pricks.  Lanbardemont,  for  all  answer  to  every  applica- 
tion, simply  pointed  to  the  words  of  his  commission,  in  which  it  was 
indisputably  written,  that  he  was  to  proceed  in  this  matter  notwith- 
standing all  appeals,  oppositions,  or  requisitions  to  the  contrary ; — 
that  is  to  say,  despite  all  law,  and  every  form  of  justice.  In  feet,  it 
would  have  been  simpler,  shorter,  and  no  whit  less  monstrously  an 
exercise  of  pure  despotic  power,  to  have  seized  the  victim,  and  at 
once  proceeded  to  the  intended  end. 

But  the  farce  of  reiterated  cases  of  "possession"  was  proceeded 
with.  And  the  long  details  of  the  kickings  and  plungings  and 
foamings  at  the  mouth  of  a  great  number  of  unhappy,  misguided 
women, — some,  perhaps,  only  partially  conscious  of  imposture, — are 
recorded  at  length.  The  proceedings  of  the  exorcists, — not,  as  may 
be  imagined,  the  two  discreet  and  trustworthy  priests  whom  the 
Archbishop  of  Bordeaux  had  named  for  the  purpose, — but  the 
numbers  chiefly  of  the  Carmelite  convent  at  Loudon,  who  from  the 
beginning  had  strongly  taken  part  against  Grandier,  are  related  with 
nam!*  particularity  with  all  the  questions  they  put  to  the  devils,  and 
s&tfceieplieg  they  obtained  from  them.    The  amount  of  stupidity, 
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vileness,  practical  atheism,  and  low  and  degraded  estimate  and  con- 
ception of  all  things,  human  and  divine,  which  the  perusal  of  these 
sad  details  press  upon  the  mind  is  truly  humiliating.  There  is  do 
good  end  to  he  served  in  reproducing  them, — not  even  the  gratifica- 
tion of  curiosity ;  for  it  is  the  same  thing  over  and  over  again.  The 
amount  of  blasphemy  and  gross  indecency  uttered  is  such  that  the 
reprinting  of  it  would  be  offensive.  Of  course  all  the  possessed 
women  declared  that  Grandier  was  the  magician  who  had  caused  the 
devils  to  enter  into  them.  But,  despite  the  uniformity  of  this  testi- 
mony, it  is  difficult  to  understand  why  the  predetermined  end  was 
not  at  once  proceeded  to,  instead  of  the  multiplied  repetition  of  a 
series  of  scenes,  every  one  of  which  added  to  the  irresistible  mass 
of  evidence  tending  to  show  that  the  whole  thing  was  an  ill-got-op 
imposture. 

It  seems,  indeed,  that  the  grossness  of  the  imposture  was  beginning 
to  produce  an  effect  even  on  the  besotted  ignorance  of  the  inhabitant* 
of  the  little  provincial  town  ;  for  it  was  found  necessary  to  issue  an 
edict  which  one  morning  was  found  posted  on  all  the  walls  of  the 
town,  to  the  effect  that  any  one  who  should  dare  to  speak  in  any 
way  against  the  nuns  of  St.  Ursula  should  suffer  the  severest  penalties 
of  defamation.  Now  it  was,  of  course,  clearly  impossible  to  doubt 
the  reality  of  Grandier' s  crime  without  speaking  ill  of  the  Urea- 
line  nuns. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  the  friends  of  Grandier  had  lodged  an 
appeal  against  the  gross  illegalities  of  which  he  had  been  the  victim 
before  the  parliament  of  Paris.  Thereupon,  in  the  February  of  16S4P 
Lanbardemont  returned  to  Paris,  whence,  in  less  than  two  months, 
ho  came  back  armed  with  an  "arret"  signed  by  the  king,  to  tho 
effect  that  he, — Lanbardemont, — was  authorised  and  ordered  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  hearing  and  judging  of  the  case  of  Urban  Grandier, 
despite  all  opposition  or  appeals  to  any  court  or  jurisdiction  wh*t* 
ever,  the  kinf;  having  forbidden  the  parliament  and  all  other  jadg 
meddle  in  the  matter  in  any  way.  The  "  arret"  also  dot-reed  a  f 
of  five  hundred  Uvres  to  le  levied  on  any  person  who  should 
any  attempt  to  appeal,  or  have  recourse  to  any  judge  or 
the  matter. 

Lanbardemont,  therefore,  was  invested  with  absolutely 
and  despotic  power  over  the  unfortunate  man,  and  might  just  if  ^ 
have  sent  him  to  his  death  at  once.  But  tbe  victim  of  Kicbeli#a*t 
vengeance  was  not  to  bo  allowed  to  escape  so  easily,  Be  m 
repeatedly  subjected  to  the  torture  under  the  pretext  of  andcavoorieg 
to  obtain  a  confession  of  his  crime.  But  thy  miserable  victim  fcel 
Miflteient  constancy  to  maintain  his  innocence  of  all  noreery  or 
to  tho  last. 

It  t»  urcdless  to  sicken  the  reader  with  the  detail*  of  the 
contrivances  by  which  his  body  and  limbs  were  made  to  •' 
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the  agony  that  could  be  inflicted  without  putting  an  end  to  his 
sufiering.  But  it  is  worth  mentioning  that  the  Carmelite  fathers, 
under  the  pretence  that  the  cords  and  wedges  and  other  instruments 
of  torture  might  be  bewitched  by  the  devil  in  the  prisoner's  behalf, 
were  themselves  present  in  the  torture- chamber,  and  assisted,  with 
their  own  hands,  in  inflicting  the  torments.  It  is  fair,  however,  to  add 
that  Grandier  had,  in  his  palmy  days,  preached  against  the  special 
holiness  of  a  certain  altar  in  their  convent ! 

At  last,  on  Friday  the  18th  of  August,  1634,  the  mangled  body  of 
the  Cardinal's  enemy  was  brought  out  to  suffer  the  sentence  that  had 
been  passed  on  him, — that  he  should  be  burned  alive  ! 

This  doom  was  earned  out  with  literal  accuracy.  The  executioner, 
—or  the  officer  who  was  to  superintend  the  execution, — had  promised 
the  miserable  man  two  things  ; — the  first,  that  a  minute  or  two 
should  be  allowed  him  that  he  might  make  to  the  assembled  multi- 
tude a  last  declaration  of  his  innocence  of  the  imaginary  crime  for 
which  he  suffered ;  the  second,  that  a  cord  should  be  at  hand  with 
which  he  should  be  strangled  at  the  moment  of  setting  fire  to  the 
faggots.  But  the  Carmelite  monks,  crowding  close  around  the  stake, 
threw  such  quantities  of  holy  water  into  his  face  when  he 
attempted  to  speak,  that  the  first  promise  was  made  of  no  effect. 
And  when  the  executioner  essayed  to  perform  the  second,  it  was 
found  that  the  same  hands  had  so  knotted  the  cord  as  to  incapacitate 
it  from  serving  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended  ! 

And  so  Urban  Grandier  was  burned  alive  !  and  has  not  been  much 
heard  of  since. 

Of  the  other'  man,  who  gratified  his  hatred  and  vengeance  by 
torturing  and  burning  him,  the  world  has  not  yet  ceased  to  talk  ; — 
nor  has  the  nation  which  gave  him  the  power  to  feast  on  such 
vengeance  yet  ceased  to  pay  the  penalty  for  having  done  so. 


JEAN  BAPTISTE  COLBERT. 


The  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  celebrated  alike  for  the  splendour  of  its 
early,  and  for  the  gloom  of  its  later  years,  will  always  form  a  favourite 
chapter  in  French  history ;  but  whilst  the  brilliance  of  the  French 
court,  and  the  warlike  achievements  of  French  soldiers,  or  of  their 
enemies,  have  been  described  in  glowing  terms  by  many  an  enthu- 
siastic writer ;  whilst  the  poets,  who  shed  such  grace  over  their  own 
age,  still  live  in  their  works  as  the  representatives  of  the  literary 
genius  of  their  nation,  scanty  respect  has  been  paid  to  the  memory  of 
the  statesmen  who,  by  the  development  which  they  gave  to  the 
resources  of  the  country, — by  the  solidity  which  they  gave  to  its 
power, — were  as  much  the  real  authors  of  its  greatness  as  the  King, 
by  his  overreaching  ambition,  was  of  its  subsequent  weakness.  Of 
these  men,  first  in  point  of  time  as  well  as  of  intellect,  was  he  whose 
name  stands  at  the  head  of  this  page. 

Jean  Baptiste  Colbert,  the  son  of  parents  who,  whatever  may  hare 
been  their  ancestry,  certainly  occupied  a  very  humble  position,  was 
born  at  Reims  on  the  29th  of  August,  1619.  Of  his  early  life  we 
know  but  little,  but  it  seems  clear  that  about  the  age  of  twenty-four 
he  was  introduced  into  the  service  of  Le  Tellier,  one  of  the  Secretaries 
of  State,  and,  after  being  eight  years  in  his  office,  was  transferred  to 
the  service  of  Mazarin.  In  it  he  continued  in  a  responsible  position, 
apparently  as  private  secretary  and  master  of  the  household,  until 
the  death  of  the  Cardinal  in  1661,  when  circumstances  brought  him 
prominently  forward,  and  his  career  assumes  the  historical  im| 
due  to  that  of  a  great  statesman. 

^he  quarrel  which  had  long  been  smouldering  between 
and  Fouquet,  and  their  respective  etthordinsites*  came  to  a  vritn 
the  death  of  the  former.     Mazarin  was  both  constitution  ally  attd  n; 
policy  averse  to  extreme  measures  ;  Colbert  held  very  opposite  vi&mz 
Fouquet  had  throughout  treated  him  with   especial  ittsotaw* 
disdain  ;  and  the  private  secretary  was  not  a  man  to  bu  in*nlt*4 
impunity.     He  laid  before  the  King  such  a  Hoar  account  of  the 
practices  of  the  Superintendent  of  Finance f  that  hi*  di«f:r*r*  1 
within  a  few  days.     We  can  but  allude  here  to  the  celebrated  j 
against  For  quel, — a  process  which  gratified  Co!hart*a  rrYen«j*r>  at 
same  time  that  he  reaped  from  it  the  most  solid  advantage.     It  i 
in  fact,  the  foundation*  alone  of  his  fortune,     Rc&ulved  In  keep 
supreme  direction  of  ftifaira  in  his  own  hand*,  and  strati 
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ability  which  Colbert  had  displayed  in  preparing  the  charges  against 
Fouquet,  the  young  king,  Louis  XIV.,  then  only  twenty-two,  appointed 
him  to  the  vacant  office,  as  Controller  of  Finance.  The  man's  tact, 
acquired  in  long  training  in  subordinate  positions,  and  his  aptitude 
for  business,  very  shortly  won  him  the  entire  favour  of  the  King,  and 
during  the  ten  years  which  followed  his  first  appointment,  although 
nominally  holding  only  particular  offices,  he  was,  in  reality,  all  but 
absolute  throughout  the  kingdom. 

The  time,  however,  was  one  of  extreme  difficulty,  and  it  was  only 
by  slow  degrees  that  he  was  able  to  enter  on  any  great  policy.  His 
work  at  the  beginning  was  necessarily  for  the  most  part  work  of 
reform,  and  his  attention  was  fully  occupied  with  the  struggle  against 
the  internal  confusion  of  the  country,  which  had  been  brought  to  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy  by  the  unprincipled  and  licentious  administration 
of  his  predecessor,  whilst  the  population  was  being  decimated  by  a 
famine  of  almost  unexampled  severity,  caused  in  a  great  measure  by 
the  failure  of  the  harvest  of  1661,  but  fearfully  aggravated  by  a 
clause  in  the  corn  laws  passed  the  same  year,  which  distinctly  forbade 
the  formation  of  any  company  for  the  sale  of  grain,  or  the  accumula- 
tion of  grain  in  any  magazines.  There  was  thus  no  storo  in  the 
country  to  meet  the  emergency.  Out  of  Josephus  we  know  of 
nothing  so  terrible  as  the  description  of  the  sufferings  of  the  French 
peasantry  during  that  spring  of  1662.  To  say  that  they  died  in  crowds 
conveys  no  idea  of  their  sufferings.  They  were  found  dead  in  the 
fields,  their  mouths  full  of  the  grass  with  which  they  had  vainly  tried 
to  stay  the  cravings  of  hunger.  They  were  found  dead  in  the  church 
porches,  having  half  devoured  their  own  hands  and  arms ;  dead  in 
the  houses,  destitute  of  all  furniture  and  clothes ;  dead  in  the  gutters, 
where  they  had  been  grovelling  for  carrion  and  garbage  ;  whilst  many 
that  lived  were  known  to  have  sustained  life  on  food  of  a  nature  so 
loathsome,  that  at  the  very  thought  of  it  the  blood  runs  cold  with 
horror. 

Immediate  and  energetic  measures  on  the  part  of  the  government 
were  necessary  to  relieve  this  fearful  destitution.     Corn  was  bought 
up  in  foreign  countries,  and  from  the  stores  thus  acquired,  and  from 
Paris,  aafficiunt  was  thrown  into  the  provinces  to  bring  the  price  down 
tai  moderate  level ;  whilst,  at  1!>    same  time,  large  grants  of  money 
I  madeT  and  reiterated  appeals  to  private   charity  called  forth 
foppliea  which  served  to  relieve  the  most  pressing  wants. 
fiat  the  disorder  which  existed  umongst  the  nuances  of  the  country, 
Duough  not  so  lethal  as  the  famine,  was  almost  as  important  a  con- 
ization.    It  is  difhVitlt  to  conceive  anything  worse  than  the  state 
>  whirl i  the  revenue  had  fallen.     This  was  not  only  from  the 
C  crown  property,  hut  from  the  alienation  of  some  of  the 
axes;  the  misappropriation  of  others  ;  the  wasteful  expen- 
I  of  past  yesirs ;  the  fraud,  peculation,  and  gross  misconduct  of 
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the  collectors,  not  in  isolated  cases,  but  all  over  the  country.  The 
people  were  ground  down  by  a  heavy,  almost  intolerable  taxation,  and 
tho  public  chest  contained  little  or  no  money.  To  remedy  this, — to 
restore  order  where  there  seemed  nothing  but  impending  ruin,— 
work  compared  to  which  the  cleansing  of  the  Augean  stable  seems  the 
amusement  of  a  summer  afternoon, — was  the  task  that  Colbert  was 
called  upon  to  perform. 

The  state  of  the  government  securities  was  the  first  point  that 
demanded  his  attention.  The  direct  taxes  of  Paris  were  almost 
swallowed  up  by  charges  secured  on  irregular  or  illegal  bonds.  These 
were  cancelled,  notwithstanding  the  excitement  which  such  a  step 
caused  amongst  the  many  who  had  bought  the  stock  in  good  faith. 
Other  loans  which  had  been  legally  secured  at  a  high  rate  of  interest, 
were  paid  off  with  money  borrowed  on  more  equitable  terms,  thus 
effecting  an  annual  saving  of  eight  millions  of  francs.  Others,  again, 
were  bought  in,  the  holders  being  obliged  to  sell  at  the  low  price  for 
which  they  had  purchased.  Very  large  sums  were  further  raised  by 
the  Chamber  of  Justice,  which  compelled  the  financial  agents  of  the 
former  administration  to  disgorge  a  considerable  portion  of  their  ill- 
gotten  wealth.  This  court,  appointed  by  the  King  specially  to 
examine  into  and  adjudicate  on  the  numerous  charges  brought  against 
these  men,  whilst  sentencing  many  to  corporal  punishment  or  death, 
imposed  on  most  of  them  fines  which  ran  in  some  individual  instance* 
as  high  as  six  millions,  and  amounted  in  the  aggregate  to  upwards  of 
110  millions  of  francs.  When  such  sums  could  be  recovered,  after 
several  years  of  the  unbounded  extravagance  and  splendour  which 
rendered  the  name  of  financier  almost  proverbial,  we  can  form  some 
estimate  of  the  enormity  of  the  frauds  which  had  been  eating  into  the 
life  of  the  country. 

The  samo  cankerworm  existed  in  every  department  of  the  public 
service.  Careless  and  corrupt  administration,  winking  at  or  directly 
allowing  rights  illegally  usurped,  had  reduced  the  revenue  derived 
from  the  royal  forests  to  150,000  francs.  Ten  years  later  it  averaged 
upwards  of  a  million.  The  pernicious  practice  of  selling  at  a  high 
price  utmost  every  office  under  government  hud  in  itself  tfiven  rm*  *•< 
inca leu  1  able  evil;  and  as  the  wahirica  had  been  irregularly  or  scttLou 
paid,  those  purchasers  who  had  the  power  naturally  enough  indfic 
nitied  themselves  for  the  loss.  Patents  of  nobility,  which  em 
with  them  exemptions  from  many  government  claim*,  bad  Itiff 
lavishly  granted  during  past  years,  and  the  system  of  raising  sttppfc 
by  the  Halo  of  such  patents  was  openly  recognised.  It  had  thus  cue 
to  gm*«  that  the  Itu^e  body  of  the  rich,  on  whom  the  psyi  < 
taxes  would  have  fallen  hut  lightly,  paid  nothing ;  and  thai  thv  moot? 
for  tin?  necessities  of  the  government  had  to  he  wrung  out  of  uV 
Oiirnings  of  the  poor,  Against  this  injustice  a  derwivti  htav  <v 
struck  hy  tho  edict  of  lflflo,  wluefa  revoked  nil  tellers  uf  autilfr; 
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granted  since  1684.  At  the  same  time  many  were  convicted  of 
having  seized  on  the  privileges  without  any  authority.  These  were 
lK)tb  punished  and  made  liable  to  pay  in  the  future ;  so  that  tho 
burden  of  the  people  was  considerably  relieved.  The  clamour 
against  Colbert  was,  however,  very  loud.  Those  who  were  exposed, 
fined,  and  taxed,  were  men  of  wealth  and  position,  and  their  indigna- 
tion was  very  great.  This  sought  a  vent,  not  in  a  defence  of  their 
own  inexcusable  conduct,  of  which  they  avoided  all  mention,  but  in  a 
cry  that  Colbert  was  undermining  the  constitution  of  the  country, 
lowering  the  royal  prerogative,  and  putting  the  gentlemen  on  tho 
same  footing  as  the  peasants.  Colbert,  however,  was  too  firmly 
seated  in  office  to  be  influenced  or  disturbed  by  the  complaints  of 
these  would-be  aristocrats,  and  the  work  of  reform  was  carried  on 
with  energetic  determination  and  unsparing  severity.  Highway 
robbery  was  put  down,  rioters  punished,  public  peace  insisted  on ; 
internal  traffic  was  encouraged ;  local  dues,  so  far  as  feelings  of  pro- 
vincial pride  permitted,  were  equalised ;  and  under  the  rule  of  a 
government  at  once  able  and  strong,  the  country  began  quickly  to 
emerge  from  the  abyss  of  barbarism,  into  which  the  last  hundred 
years  of  anarchy,  sedition,  or  rebellion,  persecution,  oppression,  and 
civil  war  had  thrown  it. 

Integrity,  economy,  and  order  were,  however,  but  tributaries  to  the 
principal  stream  by  which  wealth  was  to  be  poured  into  the  country. 
Colbert  was  the  son  of  a  shopkeeper,  educated  in  early  youth  with  a 
view  to  a  mercantile  life ;  and  the  bias  which  his  mind  thus  received 
affected  his  whole  policy,  and  led  him  to  consider  that  the  true  pros- 
perity of  the  nation  was  to  be  sought  in  manufactures  and  commerce. 
On  this  principle  he  determined  that  the  capabilities  of  the  kingdom 
should  be  developed,  and  he  carried  the  determination  through  with  an 
ardour  that  neither  failure  could  chill,  nor  the  fear  of  responsibility 
check.  The  labour  which  he  devoted  to  each  separate  branch  of  industry 
was  excessive.  As  soon  as  a  trade  was  introduced,  or  resolved  on,  it 
received  his  fostering  care,  nor  did  he  withdraw  his  attention  as  long 
as  it  showed  a  spark  of  vitality.  It  was  thus  that  France  became 
celebrated  for  her  manufactures  of  lace,  ribbon,  and  silk ;  but  the 
means  by  which  ho  established  and  nurtured  them  were  of  a  most 
absolute,  often  of  an  illegal  nature.  When  he  learned  that  the  ribbon- 
makers  of  Chevreuse  were  in  the  habit  of  wasting  their  time  in  dissi- 
pation, he  published  an  order  forbidding  the  publichouse-keepers  of 
the  town  to  sell  them  anything  either  to  eat  or  drink  during  working 
hours.  When  he  heard  of  a  workman  at  Lyons  who  had  found  out 
some  improvement  in  cloth-printing,  and  was  on  the  point  of  taking 
it  to  Florence,  he  had  him  imprisoned,  in  order  to  prevent  his  leaving 
the  country  ;  and  many  similar  instances  might  be  given  ;  for  one  of 
the  distinguishing  features  in  Colbert's  charactei  was  a  fixedness  of 
purpose  that, — when  he  had  once  made  up  his  mind  as  to  what  ought 
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to  be  done, — went  straight  at  the  end  proposed  with  a  determination 
to  bear  down  all  obstacles.  And  his  ideas  were  for  the  most  part 
conformable  to  the  period  in  which  he  lived ;  more  enlarged  and 
clearer  than  those  of  ordinary  men,  bat  still  subject  to  the  influences 
of  the  age,  which  centuries  of  tyranny  and  misrule  had  prevented 
from  receiving  the  more  persuasive  maxims  of  civilisation.  Violent 
and  extreme,  often  illegal,  punishments  thus  seemed  to  him  the  best, 
as  they  were  the  quickest,  means  of  attaining  his  end ;  and  the  men 
who  were  subjected  to  them,  accustomed  to  the  oppression  of  the 
great,  and  to  the  disorders  of  rebellion  and  revolt,  saw  nothing  strange 
in  his  arbitrary  method  of  carrying  on  the  government.  These  in- 
fluences, acting  on  his  industrial  policy,  caused  him  to  believe  that  a 
large  and  powerful  country  like  France  ought  to  be  almost  entirely 
self-supporting  ;  that  its  manufactures,  its  agriculture,  its  commerce, 
ought  to  be  sufficient  to  provide  for  all  the  wants  of  both  necessity 
and  luxury ;  and  that  strict  protection  and  constant  government  sur- 
veillance were  the  best  means  of  making  them  so.  It  was  contrary 
to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  ignorant  alike  of  the  theory  and  practice  of 
commerce,  to  suppose  that  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  adjoining 
nations  were  really  sources  from  which  wealth  and  prosperity  ought 
to  flow  towards  his  own  country  ;  and  with  the  whole  weight  of  his 
influence  and  power  he  endeavoured  to  make  France  independent  of 
any  import  trade  with  the  rest  of  Europe.  It  was  thus  that  he 
devised  the  exorbitant  tariff  of  1667,  which,  doubling  and  in  some 
cases  tripling  the  previously  existing  duties,  amounted  to  a  partial  or 
even  total  prohibition  of  both  export  and  import.  The  manufactures 
of  the  country,  in  their  young  and  undeveloped  state,  doubtless  reaped 
a  very  decided  advantage  from  this  prohibition.  They  could  not  pro- 
duce enough  to  feel  the  clog  of  the  export  duties,  whilst  those  on 
imports  gave  them  a  sufficient  sale  within  the  country.  But  agriculture 
suffered  terribly ;  for  as  corn  could  not  be  exported  at  all  except  by 
permission  from  government,  and  as  this  permission  could  never  be 
depended  on,  the  farmers  simplified  their  cares  by  not  growing  more 
than  would  satisfy  the  demands  of  their  own  neighbourhood.  Thus 
the  good  land  only  was  cultivated,  the  inferior  was  neglected ;  and 
on  any  failure,  or  partial  failure,  of  the  harvest,  there  was  an  imme- 
diate famine  ;  for  as  each  province  only  sowed  what  would  be  enough 
for  its  own  consumption,  even  when  the  dearth  was  confined  to  one, 
the  others  had  no  excess  out  of  which  to  relieve  the  want.  Very 
great  suffering  was*,  therefore,  common ;  a  scarcity  of  bread, — not 
merely  a  certain  rise  in  price,  but  an  absolute  scarcity, — occurring 
about  once  in  every  three  years  ;  and  on  each  occasion  of  this  distress 
the  attempt  was  made  to  prevent  it  in  future  by  making  still  stricter 
the  laws  against  the  export  of  grain. 

And  yet,  whilst  clogging  with  exorbitant  duties  the  commerce  that 
was  within  his  reach,  he  was  still  most  anxious  to  grasp  at  that  which 
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was  beyond  it.    Ha  looked  with  great  bitterness  of  feeling  on  the 
enormous  revenues  which  the  Dutch  drew  from  their  East  and  West 
India  trade,  from  their  trade  in  the  Levant  and  the  Baltic,  and  from 
their  Northern  fisheries,  whether  of  whale  or  herring.     He  could  not 
help  seeing  that  it  waB  this  wide-spread  commerce  which  gave  the 
Dutch  an  influence  and  power  in  Europe  wholly  disproportionate  to 
the  size  of  their  country  and  the  number  of  their  population ;  nor 
could  he  avoid  picturing  to  himself  the  magnificent  future  in  store 
for  France  when  her  commerce  had  taken  the  place  of  that  of  Holland. 
To  this  end  his  labours  were  directed ;  and  as  at  that  period  com- 
panies, protected  and  assisted  by  the  government,  were  believed  to 
offer  the  best  and  surest  way  of  developing  a  new  commerce,  such 
companies  were  formed  with  special  privileges  to  trade,  whether  north, 
south,  west,  or  east.    There  was  the  Company  of  the  North,  designed 
to  divert  the  Baltic  trade  and  the  fisheries  to  France ;  the  Company 
of  the  Pyrenees,  which  was  to  bring  timber,  pitch,  and  tar  from  the 
mountain- slopes  to  the  sea-ports  where  they  could  be  made  available ; 
there  was  the  African  Company  to  trade  in  negroes,  palm-oil,  ivory, 
and  gold-dust ;  the  West  Indian  Company,  to  share  in  the  valuable 
commerce  of  the  Antilles  and  the  Spanish  Main ; — above  all,  there 
was  the  East  India  Company,  which,  it  was  fondly  hoped,  would  draw 
to  France  the  produce  that  had  successively  enriched  Venice,  Portugal, 
and  Holland.     Three  attempts  to  establish  an  East  India  Company 
had  already  failed,  when,  in  1664,  Colbert  took  the  matter  in  hand,, 
resolved  to  succeed  if  trouble  and  expense  could  enable  him  to  do  so. 
But  the  previous  failures  had  made  the  commercial  public  look  coldly 
on  the  scheme,  and  much  argument  and  persuasion  were  necessary  to 
induce  them  to  come  forward  with  their  subscriptions.     The  mayors 
of  the  different  towns  were  invited  to  give  both  their  money  and  in- 
fluence ;  the  government  officials  were  given  indirectly  to  understand 
that  their  personal  interest  might  be  forwarded  by  a  liberal  contri- 
bution ;  the  king  himself  subscribed  three  millions  out  of  the  fifteen 
with  which  the  company  was  started,  and  it  was  agreed  that  these 
three  millions  should  not  bear  interest  for  the  first  ten  years,  and  that 
any  losses  the  company  might  sustain  should  be  chargeable  on  them. 
The  company  was  further  gifted  with  numerous  privileges,  exemptions 
from  duties  and  tolls,  and  the  rights  of  sovereignty  over  the  countries 
which  it  might  acquire  from  the  natives,  or  conquer  from  the  enemy. 
It  was  thus  fairly  started  in  1664 ;  but  neither  the  protection  nor 
privileges,  nor  assistance  of  the  government,  could  support  it  against 
the  unfortunate  selection  of  the  superior  officers,  and  the  apparent 
incapacity  of  the  French  people  for  colonisation.     During  the  first 
eleven  years  of  its  existence  there  was  an  actual  loss  of  six  millions 
and  a  half ;  and  though  it  lingered  on  for  upwards  of  a  century,  it 
never  enjoyed  more  than  the  mout  transient  gleams  of  prosperity. 
The  fate  of  the  other  companies  was  still  more   decisive.      The 
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Company  of  the  West  Indies  became  bankrupt  for  three  and  a  half 
millions  within  ten  years  ;  the  Company  of  the  North  collapsed  on 
the  breaking  out  of  the  war  with  Holland  in  1672  ;  and  that  of  the 
Pyrenees  ceased  to  exist  about  the  same  time. 

The  bad  success  which  attended  all  these  companies  was  far  from 
making  Colbert  view  with  equanimity  the  continued  stream  of  com- 
merce which  poured  its  riches  into  the  lap  of  Holland.  It  was  this 
probably  that  caused  him  to  adhere  so  firmly  to  the  to!l  of  fifty  sous 
per  ton  levied  on  all  foreign  ships  arriving  in  French  ports, — atoll 
which  pressed  heavily  on  foreign  merchants,  more  particularly  on  the 
Dutch,  and  stirred  up  much  ill  feeling  without  producing  to  the  revenue 
any  direct  advantage  worth  speaking  of, — for  it  does  not  seem  in  any 
year  to  have  amounted  to  half  a  million  of  francs.  But  the  toll  did 
undoubtedly  at  the  time  give  a  great  stimulus  to  the  native  ship- 
owners ;  and  though  the  Dutch  remonstrated  against  it,  still,  as  they 
could  only  appeal  to  the  faith  of  ancient  treaties,  whilst  Colbert  was 
supported  in  his  resolve  by  the  manifest  advantage  which  it  must 
bring  to  French  shipping,  their  remonstrance  was  unavailing.  The 
toll  was  continued,  rankling  in  the  minds  of  the  Dutch,  whose  material 
interests  were  again  still  more  severely  injured  by  the  tariff  of  1667. 
This  tariff  pressed  so  heavily  on  the  manufactures  of  both  England 
and  Holland,  that  war  with  both  countries  seemed  at  one  time  immi- 
nent. It  did  not,  however,  suit  the  purpose  of  the  English  king  to 
break  with  the  Crown  that  paid  his  pension  ;  and  the  English  people, 
with  no  goodwill,  were  forced  to  submit  to  the  new  duties  and  the 
loss  which  they  imposed  on  them.  With  the  Dutch  it  was  different. 
Unrestrained  by  a  slavish  government,  they  did  not  hesitate  to  express 
their  dissatisfaction  in  the  plainest  terms  ;  and  illwill  in  consequence 
sprung  up  between  the  two  countries,  which  Colbert,  backed  by  the 
army  of  France,  was  by  no  means  anxious  to  allay.  War,  if  war 
should  arise,  was  as  likely  a  way  as  any  other  to  lessen  the  power  and 
drain  the  resources  of  Holland.  Accordingly,  after  years  of  tedious 
and  querulous  negotiation,  war  broke  out  in  1672;  and  in  a  few 
months  Holland,  overrun  by  the  French  troops,  with  its  strong  places 
in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  seemed  on  the  brink  of  destruction.  It 
was  then  that  Colbert,  hoping  to  accomplish  his  long  wished-for  pur- 
pose, endeavoured  to  persuade  the  king  to  adopt  a  series  of  measures 
which*  if  not  til  oij,  would  ha\o  iiLiuihilaled  the  Dutch  t 
proposals,  which  amounted  to  n  demand  for  the  cession  of  oil  tlitfr 
East  and  West  Indian  settlements,  ami  of  their  right  of  trade  In  lift 
Mediterranean,  wore,  however,  rejected  by  the  king  a*  too  moiforotfr 
to  bo  offered  to  a  country  already  completely  subjected.  The  rwoll 
was, — as  is  well  known, — a  continuance  of  the  war,  ill  whklt  lb* 
frenzy  of  despair  lent  a  vigour  to  the  Dutch  arms  against 
numbers  avuiJod  little- .  The  Do  Witts  wore  iiiasAarred  in  a 
popular  fury  ;  and  the  Prince  of  Orange,  r»i*ed  to  tbi<  head  of  i 
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so  ably  conducted  them  in  the  cabinet  at  home  and  in  the  field 
abroad,  that  France  lost  her  advantage  almost  as  quickly  as  she  had 
gained  it.  For  six  years  this  bitter  war  continued,  and  ended  at  last 
in  the  treaty  of  Nimeguen,  by  which  France, — though  gaining  from 
Germany  and  Spain  some  increase  of  her  territory, — lost  all  the  com- 
mercial advantages  to  the  pursuit  of  which  Colbert  had  devoted  his 
ministry  and  his  life.  The  tariff  of  1667,  the  original  cause  of  the 
war,  was  given  up ;  the  special  privileges  and  excessive  duties  by 
which  he  had  sought  to  establish  certain  branches  of  commerce  and 
manufacture  were  abolished,  and  it  was  agreed  that  reciprocal  liberty 
of  trade  between  the  two  countries  should  not  be  prohibited,  limited, 
or  restrained. 

In  the  conduct  of  this  war  on  shore,  Colbert,  however,  had  no  part 
beyond  providing  the  money  which  it  devoured.  At  sea  it  was  dif- 
ferent. He  had  been  actually  the  head  of  the  naval  department  since 
1669,  and  virtually  so  since  1665.  It  is  in  this  capacity  that  his 
career  offers  the  greatest  interest  to  us,  as  Englishmen ;  and  doubly 
bo  when  we  find  that,  owing  to  his  energetic  measures,  France,  a  few 
years  before  entirely  destitute  of  any  naval  force,  was  able  to  send 
the  Count  d'Estrees  with  a  fleet  of  forty  sail  to  witness  the  battle  of 
8olbay  in  May,  1672;  and  the  Duke  de  Vivonne  with  upwards  of 
fifty  ships  to  conduct  the  celebrated  campaign  of  Sicily  in  1676.  It 
is  this  sudden  rise  of  the  French  navy,  this  extraordinary  development 
of  the  French  maritime  power, — which  has  been,  with  a  pardonable 
pride,  compared  to  the  springing  forth  of  Minerva  from  the  head  of 
Jupiter,  armed  and  ready  for  the  combat, — that  must  ever  be  con- 
sidered as  the  crowning  point  of  Colbert's  fame. 

Richelieu  had  indeed  attempted  to  form  a  navy  which  might  bo 
not  quite  unworthy  of  a  great  nation  ;  and  eighty  chips  of  war  with 
twenty  galleys  seem  to  have  been  actually  got  together  in  an  efficient 
state;  but  the  troubles  of  the  Fronde  with  its  accompanying  civil 
wars  quickly  undid  the  work  of  the  Great  Cardinal,  and  the  neglect  of 
Mazarin  completed  the  destruction.  A  fleet  cannot  be  kept  up  with- 
out a  large  and  continuous  outlay  of  money,  and  the  disordered  state 
of  the  finances  during  Mazarin's  ministry  did  not  admit  of  the 
requisite  funds  being  supplied.  Whilst  Mazarin  himself  was  appro- 
priating fifty  millions  out  of  the  public  money ;  whilst  Fouquet  and 
the  subordinate  financiers  were  revelling  in  a  display  of  luxury  and 
wealth  which  has  perhaps  never  been  approached,  the  sum  annually 
spent  on  the  equipment  of  the  king's  ships  fell  from  the  five  millions, 
nbkk  Kic belie u  had  considered  necessary  in  1647,  to  three  hundred 
thousand  francs,  which  was  all  that  Mazarin  and  his  gang  of  attendant 
faupiti*  maid  allow*  We  cannot  then  feel  surprised  that  in  10G2, 
Colbert  found  that  th'j  state  possessed  no  more  than  two  or  three 
*fcip«  of  war  in  a  sea- worthy  condition,  and  that  of  the  twenty  gal  ley  a 
Iflfl  by  Bidielivut  «ix  only,  miserably  inefficient,  remained  ;  the  rest 
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had  rotted  on  their  Klips,  or  sunk  in  the  harbour  of  T onion,  With 
the  new  ministry,  a  new  order  of  things  was  installed*  Be  solved  uml 
the  state  should  have  a  naval  force  both  numerous  and  efficient, 
Colbert  commenced  the  work  of  reformation  at  once*  In  1G02  b* 
caused  three  millions  to  be  allotted  for  that  purpose  ;  in  succeeding 
years  this  sum  was  doubled  and  trebled,  and  in  1671, — in  ten  yean, 
that  is ,  from  the  time  of  his  taking  office , — ho  had  raised  this  put 
of  his  budget  to  thirteen  millions.  That  the  government  was  in  i 
position  to  afford  this  large  sum  was  duo  entirely  to  the  tin  uncial  uuj 
administrative  reforms  which  Colbert  bad  introduced.  That  it  did 
afford  it  was  as  entirely  doe  to  the  Influence  of  Colbert  as  head  of 
the  navy.  Nor  under  the  direction  of  such  a  man  was  it  possihU 
for  the  money  to  be  misapplied ;  every  expense  was  strictly  inquired 
into ;  the  most  severe  economy  was  everywhere  enjoined  ;  and  how* 
ever  the  public  treasure  might  be  squandered  in  lavish  profusion,  is 
other  departments,  which  were  beyond  Colbert's  control,  there  is 
little  doubt  that  in  this,  at  least,  France  got  vBxy  good  value  for  her 
money. 

Large  quantities  of  stores  were  purchased  in  Sweden  ;  many  *hips, 
ready  for  sea,  were  bought  from  Holland,  then  a  friendly  state,  and 
many  others  were  ordered  to  be  built :  but  Colbert  was  keenly  ahve 
to  the  necessity  of  being  independent  of  any  foreign  govermueuL 
The  Butch  willingly  lent  him  skilled  workmen,  whom  he  brought 
from  Holland  to  teach  their  trade  to  the  raw  hands  that  he  hod  to 
employ  ;  and  they  taught  it  them  well,  so  that  in  a  few  years  the 
French  shipbuilders  became  celebrated  both  for  the  rapidity  sad 
excellence  of  then*  work :  and  down  to  the  wars  of  the  Revolution* 
French  ships  were  considered  as  models  of  men-of-war. 

Quickness  in  the  building  of  a  ship  was  a  point  on  which  Colbert 
laid  great  stress.  Experience  has  shown  that  this  was  a  mistake  ■ 
that  the  timbers,  as  they  are  fixed  in  their  places,  require  time  to 
settle*  and  become  firmly  knit  together;  this  w^as  probably  not  known 
two  hundred  years  ago,  or  it  would  be  difficult  to  explain  the  import- 
Ance  which  Colbert, — who  had  a  wonderful  theoretical  knowledge  of 
even  the  details  and  technicalities  of  the  profession, — attached  to 
lessening  the  time  in  which  a  ship  could  be  built  and  equipped.  Ia 
this,  as  will  generally  be  the  case  with  anything  to  which  an  earnest 
attention  is  paid,  the  success  was  utmost  incredible.  Towards  ths 
latter  part  of  his  administration  a  ship  could  be  laid  down,  built, 
launched,  rigged,  and  got  ready  for  sea  in  half  a  day,  "Wonderful 
as  this  s  tat  em  out  is,  it  rests  on  indisputable  evidence.  In  July,  UTO* 
a  forty -gun  frigate  was  actually  built  at  Tonlou  in  seven  hours ;  ud 
about  the  same  date,  a  galley  carried  the  ftlarqui  j  de  ScigneUy  and  ft 
large  official  party  from  Marseilles  to  the  Chateau  d'lf,  wilhiu  ItfQ 
hours  and  a  half  from  the  time  that  the  shipwrights  oonutreoari  1ft 
build  her.     These  of  course  were  very  exceptional  cute*,  bat  tkfjp 
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show  what  the  ideal  standard  of  perfection  was, — a  standard  to  which 
the  different  controllers  and  superintendents  were  constantly  urged 
to  approach  as  near  as  possible  on  ordinary  occasions.  When  the 
head  of  the  department  showed  himself  always  energetic  and  watchful, 
when  he  was  also  at  the  head  of  the  finances  of  the  kingdom,  and 
could  push  forward  his  projects  with  all  the  resources  that  money 
could  buy,  we  need  not  wonder  at  the  results  obtained.  By  the 
official  list  of  January  1st,  1677,  the  last  year  of  the  war  with 
Holland,  the  state  possessed,  exclusively  of  galleys,  one  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  ships  of  war  of  all  sizes,  actually  afloat.  Of  these  sixty- 
eight  were  first,  second,  and  third-rates,  that  is,  ships  of  not  less  than 
fifty  guns,  or  eight  hundred  tons  burden,  and  several  of  them  were 
much  larger,  as,  for  instance,  the  Soleil  Royal  and  the  Royal  Louis, 
each  of  two  thousand  four  hundred  tons  burden  and  one  hundred  and 
twenty  guns. 

To  man  the  ships  when  built  was  a  point  of  no  less  importance 
than  the  mere  building.  In  former  ages,  the  plan  of  manning  a  fleet, 
when  one  was  got  together,  was  extremely  simple.  The  ports  through- 
out the  kingdom  were  closed,  and  a  press-gang  laid  violent  hands  on 
every  available  man,  who  was  forthwith  sent  on  board.  The  pressed 
men  were  by  a  legal  fiction  supposed  to  be  seamen ;  but  knowing  as 
we  do  the  traditions  of  the  press  in  our  own  country  fifty  years  ago, 
we  can  have  little  difficulty  in  understanding  that  in  France  more 
than  two  hundred  years  since,  an  able-bodied  man,  whatever  might 
be  his  trade,  would  find  it  far  from  easy  to  persuade  his  captors  that 
he  was  not  a  seaman  ;  and  that,  seaman  or  not,  when  once  pressed, 
he  had  to  serve.  This  system  Colbert  attempted  to  abolish.  He  did, 
in  fact,  abolish  it  in  name,  and  substituted  a  strict  enrolment  of  sailors 
in  all  the  provinces  of  the  seaboard.  The  maritime  population  was 
thus  divided  into  three  classes,  one  of  which  was  called  out  for 
service  every  year.  Of  this  year  they  actually  served  six  months,  and 
if  no  longer  wanted,  received  half-pay  for  the  other  six.  In  the  two 
years  which  intervened  before  their  turn  came  round  again,  they 
were  free  to  serve  in  merchant  ships,  or  employ  themselves  as  they 
liked.  The  system,  however,  did  not  fully  answer  the  expectations 
which  the  minister  had  formed ;  the  men  were  suspicious,  and  evaded 
the  enrolment ;  a  promise  half  made,  that  those  who  were  enrolled 
should  be  exempt  from  taxation  was  never  fulfilled;  the  half-pay 
which  was  distinctly  agreed  on  could  not  be  paid  when  the  war  which 
began  in  1672  was  calling  for  ail  the  money  which  the  kingdom 
*onld  raiie;  ljut  abeve  all,  the  new  system,  by  doing  away  with 
many  opportunities  for  jobbing,  militated  so  directly  against  the 
uenonal  interests  of  several  officers  in  high  position,  that  it  became 
a  great  extent  a  dead  lot  Lor.  And  the  necessities  of  the  state 
it*etf  practically  abrogated  the  law ;  for  whenever  war  broke  out,  the 
of  the  year  was  insufficient,  so  that  all  the  classes  were  called 
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on,  in  addition  to  which  the  ports  were  closed,  and  the  press  again 
instituted.  The  men  thus  found  themselves  in  a  worse  position  than 
ever.  Obliged  as  they  were  by  the  law  to  serve  when  it  was  their  turn, 
and  seized  on  by  the  press  when  it  was  not,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  they  had  recourse  to  all  possible  subterfuges  and  evasions  to 
escape  the  enrolment.  The  fleets,  however,  were  manned,  and  in 
the  course  of  time  many  out  of  the  different  crews  doubtless  became 
more  reconciled  to  the  service,  and  settled  down  into  regular  men-of- 
war's  men.  These  formed  a  future  nucleus,  and  the  system  of  enrol- 
ment by  classes,  modified  considerably  according  to  the  requirements 
of  the  state,  or  as  experience  suggested  improvements,  remained  in 
force  for  a  full  century  after  Colbert's  death,  and  may  fairly  be  con- 
sidered as  the  base  of  the  system  which  exists  at  the  present  day. 

As  supplemental  to  the  sailors  of  the  fleet,  of  whom  he  was  unable 
to  find  a  sufficient  number,  Colbert  formed  in  1669  two  regiments  of 
infantry,  of  8,000  men  each,  to  serve  in  detachments  on  board  the 
ships,  in  a  manner  precisely  similar  to  our  own  marines.  These, 
there  can  be  little  doubt,  would  have  been  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the 
crews,  had  not  the  jealousy  of  Louvois,  who  insisted  on  having 
the  appointment  of  the  officers,  rendered  the  plan  abortive.  The 
officers  so  appointed,  receiving  their  commissions  from,  and  depen- 
dent for  promotion  on,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  had  little  care 
to  win  the  good  opinion  of  the  Secretary  for  the  Navy,  or  of  the  naval 
officers  under  whom  they  served.  Being  put  on  the  same  footing, 
with  regard  to  pay  and  promotion,  as  the  officers  of  the  line  regi- 
ments, instead  of  enjoying  the  peculiar  advantages  and  privileges 
which  Colbert  had  offered  in  the  first  instance,  they  conceived  a 
distaste  for  the  service  afloat,  which  enhanced  their  insubordinate  dis- 
position, and  led  to  such  constant  difficulties  and  quarrels,  that  hi 
1671,  only  two  years  after  they  were  raised,  they  were  turned  over 
to  the  regular  army,  and  soldiers  for  the  service  afloat  were  entered 
as  each  ship  was  put  in  commission. 

The  difficulty  of  finding  officers  for  the  ships  was  scarely  less  than- 
that  of  finding  men.  A  few  there  were,  indeed,  who  had  served  in 
the  time  of  Eichelieu,  or  had  since  learned  the  profession  on  board 
the  Maltese  cruisers.  These,  however,  were  far  from  sufficient  in 
number,  so  that  officers  of  the  army  were  transferred,  in  a  wholesale 
manner,  to  the  sister  service,  and  gradually  attained  a  certain  amount 
of  nautical  skill  under  the  instruction  of  'tHe  merchant  skippers  who 
were,  at  the  time,  the  real  sailing-masters  of  the  ships.  But  it  was 
far  from  Colbert's  idea  that  this  state  of  things  should  continue.  He 
resolved  that  the  officers  of  the  several  ships  should  be  such  in  reality, 
as  well  as  in  name ;  and  being  convinced  of  the  advantage  of  early 
training,  he  instituted  a  body  of  cadets  which  remained  in  existence 
till  the  Be  volution.  These  cadets,  under  the  title  of  "  Gardes  de  la 
Marine,"  were  all  gentlemen  by  birth,  and  served  on  board  as  volun- 
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teers  until  they  received  their  promotion  to  the  rank  of  ensign.  They 
were,  in  fact,  on  very  much  the  same  footing  as  midshipmen  in  our  own 
navy,  and  performed  the  same  duties,  hut  their  advancement  as  a  rule 
was  speedy,  for  the  necessities  of  the  country  required  officers.  These, 
as  they  grew  up  to  be  men,  having  been  carefully  instructed  in  their 
profession,  theoretically  and  practically,  formed  a  very  valuable  class ; 
though  the  pride  of  birth,  in  many  instances,  led  them  into  difficulties 
with  others  who,  by  long  or  daring  service,  had  won  their  promotion 
from  an  inferior  rank  ef  life.  For  of  these  there  was  a  considerable 
number ; — a  number,  too,  which  increased  rapidly  when  war,  putting 
a  check  on  the  rising  commerce,  converted  the  bold  skipper  of  many 
a  fishing  or  coasting  boat  into  a  dashing  privateer,  and  in  time  into 
the  commander  of  his  majesty's  ships  and  squadrons.  Such  men 
were,  in  the  succeeding  age,  Jean  Bart  and  Du  Guay-Trouin,  whose 
exploits,  although  for  the  most  part  performed  with  but  small  force, 
read  more  like  the  romantic  tales  of  the  Knights  of  the  Bound  Table, 
than  the  sober  history  of  the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  century. 
The  almost  equally  celebrated  colleague  of  these,  De  Forbin,  was,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  cadet  of  the  aristocratic  guards,  and  served  £S  such 
in  the  expedition  to  Messina  in  1675.  De  Langeron  also  was  a  cadet 
a  few  years  senior,  and  having  stepped  over  the  intermediate  grades, 
served  as  a  captain  in  the  same  expedition.  Tourville,  who  com- 
manded the  French  fleets  in  the  battles  of  Beachey  Head  and  La 
Hogue,  commenced  his  career  on  board  a  Maltese  galley,  and 
quitting  the  active  service  of  the  order  in  a  fit  of  pique,  won  at  an 
early  age  considerable  renown  by  a  series  of  enterprises  in  the 
Levant,  which  were  then  counted  as  honourable,  but  which  in  a  time* 
of  stricter  morality  would  have  conducted  him  to  the  gallows.  It  was 
not  till  1667  that  he  entered  the  service  of  the  French  king.  Chateau- 
Renault  also  was  a  knight  of  St.  John.  Du  Quesne,  whose  conduct 
on  the  coast  of  Sicily  rendered  his  name  dear  to  France,  a  skilful  and 
daring  officer,  but  of  a  most  perverse  and  quarrelsome  disposition, 
was  one  of  the  old  school,  his  commission  as  captain  dating  back  as 
far  as  1626.  Count  d'Estrees,  who  for  some  years  held  the  chief 
command  over  the  French  fleets  of  the  West,  was  a  landsman  until 
his  appointment  as  Vice- Admiral  of  France  in  1669  ;  as  also  was  the 
Marquis  de  Yillette  till  he  was  forty  years  old.  These  are  some  of 
the  men  who  occupied  a  distinguished  position  in  the  navy  of 
Louis  XTV. ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  interesting  to  notice  the  different 
points  from  which  they  started,  the  more  especially  as  we  know  that 
the  same  diversity  was  general  throughout  all  ranks.  But  as  the 
navy  became  more  and  more  a  settled  institution,  as  the  ships'  com- 
panies were  more  regularly  raised  by  enrolment,  the  officers  were 
also  more  commonly,  and  latterly  almost  entirely,  entered  as  cadets 
of  the  guard  and  trained  to  the  discipline  of  the  service  from  their 
youth.  Officers  not  gentlemen  by  birth  were  rare  during  the  second 
'vol.  m.  A  A 
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half  of  the  eighteenth  century  ;  and  it  was  this  exclusiveness  which, 
on  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution,  turned  the  popular  ra«e 
against  them  in  a  manner  so  fatal  both  to  themselves  and  to  the 
French  navy. 

In  the  time  of  which  we  are  speaking,  however,  when  there  were 
no  precedents  to  guide  their  conduct,  when  pasnions  were  more 
unrestrained,  when  public  morality  was  a  thing  little  understood, 
there  was  considerable  difficulty  in  binding  the  different  elements 
together  so  that  they  might  act  in  unison.  The  executive  officers 
were  inclined  to  treat  the  civil  officers  with  disdain;  the  sailorc 
looked  down  on  the  landsmen ;  the  aristocratic  cadets  scorned  the 
company  of  their  more  humbly-descended  messmates ;  quarrels  were 
never  ending ;  duels  were  frequent ;  insubordination  was  by  no 
means  rare;  the  captains,  and  even  the  admirals,  set  but  a  bad 
example  to  the  lieutenants  and  ensigns;  the  enmity  between 
D'Estrces  and  Du  Quesne  was  notorious ;  and  although  the  latter 
was  palpably  in  the  wrong,  though  his  conduct  as  an  inferior  officer 
towards  his  superior  was  -contrary  to  all  the  rules  of  military  service, 
still  the  need  which  the  kingdom  had  of  officers  possessing  ability 
and  experience  was  so  great,  that  Colbert  could  do  nothing  more 
than  persuade,  entreat,  or  threaten.  With  the  juniors  he  took  a 
more  decided  tone.  In  their  cases  threats  were  generally  followed  by 
punishment  which  might  in  some  instances  be  counted  unduly  harsh, 
did  we  lose  sight  of  the  extreme  danger  which  the  navy  ran  of  being 
utterly  disorganised  by  the  existing  unruly  spirit. 

The  dishonesty  of  the  commissaries  presented  another  serious 
difficulty.  Embezzlement  of  money  and  fraudulently  making  away 
with  stores  were  crimes  painfully  common ;  and  the  temptation  to  the 
captains,  who  acted  also  as  the  pursers  of  their  ships,  to  enrich  them- 
selves by  serving  out  provisions  in  short  allowance  and  of  inferior 
quality  was  not  often  resisted.  These  wore  taxes  on  the  energy  if 
the  minister  against  which  few  beside  Colbert  could  have  made  adeqarit 
resistance ;  but  his  iron  will  sustained  him,  and  he  did  in  tho  eemm 
of  time  succeed  in  getting  together  a  body  of  officers,  who  coutf, 
under  heavy  pressure,  live  together  without  brawling,  and  under  com*  - 
stant  surveillance,  could  take  charge  of  stores  without  stealing;  tal 
whilst  these  were  being  selected,  the  number  of  those  who  wM 
dismissed,  disgraced,  or  imprisoned,  was  very  large. 

The  mere  numerical  strength  to  which  tho  exertions  of  Ccttot 
raised  the  French  navy  was  alone  sufficient  to  give  it  prestige  iftflfc 
oyen  of  Europe*    It  was  not  till  the  year  1C70  that  it  had  any  off*h 
trinity  of  endeavouring  to  win  that  prestige  by  force  of  anus.     Tfa«  Jl 
of  the  officers  and  crews  must,  however,  have  beon  still  fur  befanrifc 
standard  to  which  natural  aptitude  and  long  experience  bad  mM 
the  Dutch,  especially  wLiuV-  under  the  comma  nd  of  an  admimJ  LW!) 
JiEiytcr,     In  the  buttle  ol  Aiicudi,  on  tho  8th  of  January,  wrtwithflaa 
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ing  their  superiority  in  number,  size,  and  in  the  equipment  of  their  ships 
which  were  fresh  from  Toulon  with  complete  crews, — notwithstanding 
their  superiority  in  number  and  weight  of  guns,  the  French  were  not  able 
to  gain  even  the  semblance  of  an  advantage  over  their  hardy  enemy. 
On  the  22nd  of  April,  off,Agosta,  Be  Buyter  with  ten  ships, — separated 
from  the  rest  of  his  fleet  by  a  division  of  the  most  incapable  of  allies, 
— held  at  bay  and  virtually  beat  back  the  whole  French  fleet, — a 
splendid  achievement,  dearly  paid  for  by  the  wound  which  proved 
mortal  after  seven  days.  And  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  arrogance 
or  imbecility  of  the  Spanish  Government,  or  of  the  weakness  of  the 
Spanish  navy,  it  is  still  evident,  that  the  careful  administration  of 
Colbert,  whilst  able  to  build  and  equip  ships  in  a  manner  equal  to  those 
of  any  country  in  Europe,  was  not  able  to  improvise,  in  a  similar  way, 
a  race  of  men  who  could  be  compared  with  the  sailors  of  Holland. 

The  detailed  accounts  of  these  battles  were,  however,  by  no  means 
generally  known  through  the  kingdom  of  France.  The  government 
of  Louis  XIV.  was  perfectly  well  skilled  in  the  art  of  spreading 
favourable  news ;  and  Colbert  in  particular  held  it  as  a  point  of  duty 
to  speak  highly  of  the  achievements  of  the  navy.  In  1672,  after  the 
battle  of  Solbay,  he  had  repeatedly  expressed  his  indignation  at  the 
modest  way  in  which  the  Count  d'Estrecs  had  spoken  of  the  French 
share  in  the  action,  and  had  given  positive  orders  that  all  reports 
meant  for  the  public  eye  should  be  made  as  favourable  as  possible. 
If  this  was  the  case  after  the  battle  of  Solbay,  when  whatever  accounts 
tended  to  the  glory  of  the  French  navy  must  have  contained  a  very 
large  proportion  of  Action,  it  was  much  more  so  in  1676,  when  two 
actions  had  been  fought,  against  De  Ruyter,  without  defeat ;  and 
when, — at  Palermo,  on  the  2nd  of  June, — one  very  decided  success 
hod  been  gained.  This  indeed  was  so  complete  a  victory  that  the 
French  minister  had  very  solid  grounds  for  congratulating  the  navy 
and  the  country  on  the  splendid  achievement.  The  other  two  battles 
got  mixed  up  with  it,  in  the  popular  mind ;  and  the  general  impression 
throughout  the  kingdom  was  that  the  fleet  under  Du  Quesne  had  com- 
pletely defeated  the  Dutch  with  De  Buyter  at  their  head.  The  death 
of  De  Ruyter  lent  a  colour  to  this  view ;  and  the  imagined  victory 
over  De  Ruyter  has  been  spoken  of  in  glowing  language  by  writers 
whose  researches  into  the  history  of  the  time  ought  to  have  cleared 
away  all  confusion. 

The  three  battles,  however,  deservedly  won  a  marqnisate  for  Du 
Quesne  ;  the  veteran's  grumblings  were  forgotten  in  the  splendour  of 
his  victory ;  and  even  Colbert,  laying  aside  his  usual  coldness,  wrote 
to  express  his  joy  and  satisfaction  at  the  result  of  the  campaign.  We 
can  indeed  easily  understand  that  his  satisfaction  must  have  been  very 
great.  The  successes  on  the  coast  of  Sicily  were  the  proof  to  the 
public  of  the  success  of  his  endeavour  to  form  a  navy ; — the  proof  to 
himself  perhaps  that  his  navy  was  capable  of  real  service,  and  not 
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merely  one  that  might  look  well  in  the  roadstead,  or  appear  for- 
midable on  paper.  To  us,  acquainted  with  the  difficulties  against 
which  he  had  to  contend,  the  figures  which  represent  its  strength  are 
a  conclusive  proof  of  the  talent  and  energy  which  he  had  employed. 
We  have  already  given  the  number  of  ships  of  all  classes  actually 
afloat  during  the  last  year  of  the  Dutch  war  as  199.  To  officer  these, 
there  were  on  the  official  list  86  captains,  116  lieutenants,  and  136 
ensigns;  admirals,  commanders  of  different  grades,  and  officers 
holding  exceptional  posts,  brought  the  number  up  to  416.  After  the 
peace  the  numerical  strength  of  the  navy  was  not  much  increased 
during  Colbert's  life,  though  his  zeal  for  its  efficiency  does  not  seem 
to  have  suffered  any  diminution ;  and  on  his  death  in  1683,  his  son. 
the  Marquis  de  Seigneiay,  succeeded  to  the  administration  of  a  force 
which  in  respect  to  equipment  and  organisation  was  far  superior  to 
that  maintained  by  any  other  power  in  the  world. 

If  it  were  on  the  foundation  of  this  alone  that  the  claims  of  Col- 
bert's memory  to  the  gratitude  of  France  were  based,  he  would  eves 
then  be  deservedly  celebrated  as  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of  her 
sons.  When  to  that,  the  principal  and  grandest  labour  of  his  life,  Tte 
join  the  consideration  of  the  numerous  other  tasks  which  he  accom- 
plished, of  the  permanent  advantages  which  accrued  from  hi* 
ministry ;  when  we  consider  the  enormous  stimulus  which  he  gave 
to  manufactures  and  commerce  ;  the  way  in  which  he  opened  out  the 
internal  resources  of  the  kingdom  by  the  construction  of  roads  and 
canals,  and  in  an  especial  degree  by  the  construction  of  the  canal  of 
Languedoc,  which  had  been  the  dream  of  so  many  former  reigns,  we 
are  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  not  only  in  France,  but  in  the  civi- 
lised world,  he  stands  pre-eminent  as  the  minister  who  has  worked 
most  successfully  for  the  lasting  benefit  of  his  country. 

And  yet  he  died  hated  by  the  people,  and  all  but  disgraced  by  the 
King.  There  is,  indeed,  reason  to  believe  that  jealousy  of  Louvois 
and  chagrin  at  the  coldness  of  the  King  aggravated  and  rendered 
fatal  an  illness  which  was  brought  on,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the 
severe  toil  to  which  he  had  subjected  himself,  without  necessary 
repose.  This  toil  was  indeed  excessive.  During  many  yean  he 
worked  in  his  office  regularly  for  sixteen  hours  a  day,  and  the  : 
testify  that  the  time  was  not  lightly  employed.  It  was  not  the 
force  of  genius  which  enabled  him  to  accomplish  such  mighty  1 
Tbu  Ub our  which  they  cost  him  is  manifest  on  over}'  page  of  hi* 
voluminous  writings  ■  and  whilst  our  opinion  of  his  natural  gifts  is  *i 
the  highest,  we  cannot  hut  acknowledge  that  the  gift  which,  oC  i 
others,  conduced  the  most  to  his  success,  was  his  wonderful  indtutty 
and  determination. 

In  his  comparative  loss  of  the  favour  of  the  vain  and  vrrsauL 
Kiu>ff  there  is  perhaps  nothing  strange,  but  we  mighl  bo  saqirtawl  al 
the  bud  odour  in  which  his  i.ame  was  ttt'ld  by  the  people.     This  atmj 
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in  part  be  attributed  to  the  stern  and  cold  manner  which  was  natural 
to  him,  and  caused  him  to  be  spoken  of  as  "  the  man  of  marble." 
Many  anecdotes  are  told  of  him  which  well  illustrate  his  claim  to  the 
title ;  amongst  others,  this ; — Madame  Cornuel,  who  was  celebrated 
in  society  for  her  wit  and  lively  disposition,  had  one  day  attempted 
to  persuade  him  to  grant  her  some  favour.  Colbert  listened  to  all  she 
had  to  say  without  making  any  answer,  till  at  last,  piqued  by  his 
silence,  the  lady  exclaimed,  "  Monseigneur,  faites  moi  au  moins  eigne 
que  vous  m'entendez."  In  part  also  it  may  be  attributed  to  the  bold 
and  unsparing  way  in  which  he  put  down  many  class  privileges. 
We  have  spoken  already  of  the  hostile  feeling  he  excited  by  doing 
away  with  crowds  of  special  exemptions  from  taxation ;  and  other 
instances  were  not  unfrequent  where  he  had  steadily  pursued  what  he 
conceived  to  be  the  path  of  duty,  without  too  much  regard  to  the 
class  prejudices  of  those  for  whom  he  legislated.  The  enemies  whom 
he  thus  stirred  up  were  men  for  the  most  part  of  good  position  and 
provincial  authority ;  and  of  the  dirt  which  they  relentlessly  flung  on 
his  reputation,  some  doubtless  adhered  in  the  esteem  of  the  vulgar. 

But,  above  all,  it  was  notorious  that,  being  a  man  of  humble  origin, 
he  had  provided  splendidly  for  all  his  relations,  and  had  amassed  a 
very  large  fortune.  It  is  impossible  to  think  that  the  ten  millions  to 
which  this  amounted  were  not  acquired  in  a  strictly  legal  manner, 
more  especially  as  he  made  no  secret  of  the  amount ;  but  the  people 
could  not  help  looking  with  suspicion  on  a  minister  who,  during 
twenty-two  years  of  great  financial  distress, — for  the  Dutch  war 
pressed  heavily  on  the  tax-payers, — had  managed,  with  but  a  small 
nominal  salary,  to  accumulate  such  a  sum.  The  libels  and  savage 
epigrams  which  appeared  after  his  death,  when  the  terror  which  his 
resolute  conduct  had  inspired  no  longer  restrained  the  scribblers  of 
the  day,  were  almost  countless.  Gross  and  frantic  as  most  of  them 
are,  they  still,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  cling  to  his  dishonesty  as 
the  assailable  point  in  his  character.  The  following  verse  of  one  of 
them  embodies  the  general  spirit,  with  a  certain  sparkle  of  wit  to 
Jieve  the  uncommonly  plsiin-spenkiu^  which  runs  through  the  rest 
eflhe  ode: — 

*■  Enfin  Colbert  n*est  plua,  ot  t'est  vous  faire  entendre 

Qu-*  la*  France  ret  rdduite  nu  plus  bas  de  son  sort, 
Cftr  all  restoit  encore  queln.ii>'  pbosfl  A,  lui  prendre, 

1a*  vuleur  nu  soroit  p3  uwrL" 

We  do  not,  as  we  have  said,  attach  much  importance  to  these 

ps*    It  is  scarcely  credible  that   a  man  of  Colbert's  acumen 

wwild  have  laid  himself  open  to  such  From  a  legal  point  of  view ;  but 

1  trn  millions  remain,  a  fatal  proof  that  whatever  the  law  might 

of  his  conduct,  be  could  not  say  on  his  death-bod,  with  our 

liali  admiral,  Sir  George  Honke,  '*  I  do  not  leave  much,  but  what 

fc  wwt  honestly  gotten.    It  never  cost  a  sailor  a  tear,  or  the 

cation  a  forthing." 


PHINEAS  FINK,  THE  IRISH  MEMBER. 

CHAPTER  LIV- 
C0N3OLATIOK. 

Ok  tbe  day  following  Madame  Goesler's  dinner  party,  Phineas,  though 
he  was  early  at  his  office,  was  not  able  to  do  much  work,  still  feeling 
that  as  regarded  the  realities  of  the  world,  bis  hack  was  broken.  Bt 
might  no  doubt  go  on  learning}  and,  after  a  time,  might  be  able  to  exert 
himself  in  a  perhaps  useful,  but  altogether  uninteresting  kind  of  way. 
doing  his  work  simply  because  it  was  there  to  be  done, — as  the  carter 
or  the  tailor  does  his; — and  from  the  same  cause  r  knowing  thatu 
man  must  have  bread  to  live.  But  as  for  ambition,  and  the  idea  ol 
doing  good,  and  the  love  of  work  for  work's  sake, — as  for  the  elastic 
springs  of  delicious  and  beneficent  labour,— all  that  was  over  for  him, 
He  would  have  worked  from  day  till  night,  and  from  night  till  day, 
and  from  month  till  month  throughout  the  year  to  have  se cared  for 
Violet  Effingham  the  assurance  that  her  husband's  position  tos 
worthy  of  her  own.  But  now  he  had  no  motive  for  such  work  a* 
this.  As  long  as  be  took  the  public  pay,  be  would  earn  it ;  and  th»t 
was  all. 

On  the  next  day  things  were  a  little  better  with  him.  He  receive*! 
a  note  in  the  morning  from  Lord  Cantrip  saying  that  they  two  were  to 
see  the  Prime  Minister  that  evening,  in  order  that  the  whole  question 
of  the  railway  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  might  be  understood,  and 
Phineas  was  driven  to  his  work.  Before  the  time  of  the  meeting 
came  he  had  once  more  lost  hit;  own  identity  in  great  ideas  of  colonial 
welfare,  and  had  planned  and  peopled  a  mighty  region  on  the  Bed 
River,  which  should  have  no  sympathy  with  American  democracy* 
When  he  waited  upon  Mr.  G  re  sham  in  the  afternoon  he  said  nothing 
about  tbe  mighty  region  ;  indeed,  he  left  it  to  Lord  Cantrip  to  einlab 
most  of  the  proposed  arrangements, — speaking  only  a  word  or  t« 
here  and  there  as  occasion  required.  But  be  was  aware  that  he  bid 
so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  save  himself  from  Josing  gro^jtf 
during  the  interview. 

"  He's  about  the  first  Irishman  we've  had  that  has  been  waftlt  fai 
salt/*  said  Mr.  G  re  sham  to  bis  colleague  afterwards. 

"  That  other  Irishman  was  a  terrible  fellow/*  said  Lord  Cantrip. 
shaking  bis  head* 

On  the  fourth  day  after  his  sorrow  bad  befallen  him,  Ptunoas  I 
again  to  the  cottage  in  Park  Lane.     And  in  order  Hint  ho  1 
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be  balked  in  his  search  for  sympathy  he  wrote  a  line  to  Madame 
Goesler  to  ask  if  she  would  be  at  home.  "  I  will  be  at  home  from 
fae  to  six, — and  alone. — M.  M.  G."  That  was  the  answer  from 
Marie  Max  Goesler,  and  Phineas  was  of  course  at  the  cottage  a  few 
minutes  after  five.  It  is  not,  I  think,  surprising  that  a  man  when  he 
wants  sympathy  in  such  a  calamity  as  that  which  had  now  befallen 
Phineas  Finn,  should  seek  it  from  a  woman.  Women  sympathise 
most  effectually  with  men,  as  men  do  with  women.  But  it  is,  perhaps, 
a  little  odd  that  a  man  when  he  wants  consolation  because  his  heart 
has  been  broken,  always  likes  to  receive  it  from  a  pretty  woman.  One 
would  be  disposed  to  think  that  at  such  a  moment  he  would  be  pro- 
foundly indifferent  to  such  a  matter,  that  no  delight  could  come  to 
him  from  female  beauty,  and  that  all  he  would  want  would  be  the 
softness  of  a  simply  sympathetic  soul.  But  he  generally  wants  a  soft 
hand  as  well,  and  an  eye  that  can  be  bright  behind  the  mutual  tear, 
and  lips  that  shall  be  young  and  fresh  as  they  express  their  concern 
for  his  sorrow.  All  these  things  were  added  to  Phineas  when  he 
went  to  Madame  Goesler  in  his  grief. 

u  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you/'  said  Madame  Max. 

44  You  are  very  good-natured  to  let  me  come." 

"  No ; — but  it  is  so  good  of  you  to  trust  me.  But  I  was  sure  you 
would  come  after  what  took  place  the  other  night.  I  saw  that  you 
were  pained,  and  I  was  so  sorry  for  it." 

"  I  made  such  a  fool  of  myself." 

"  Not  at  all.  And  I  thought  that  you  were  right  to  tell  them  when 
the  question  had  been  asked.  If  the  thing  was  not  to  be  kept  a 
secret,  it  was  better  to  speak  it  out.  You  will  get  over  it  quicker  in 
that  way  than  in  any  other.  I  have  never  seen  the  young  lord, 
myself." 

"Oh,  there  is  nothing  amiss  about  him.  As  to  what  Lord  Fawn 
said,  the  half  of  it  is  simply  exaggeration,  and  the  other  half  is  mis- 
understood." 

"  In  this  country  it  is  so  much  to  be  a  lord,"  said  Madame  Goesler. 

Phineas  thought  a  moment  of  that  matter  before  he  replied.  All 
the  Standish  family  had  been  very  good  to  him,  and  Violet  Effingham 
had  been  very  good.  It  was  not  the  fault  of  any  of  them  that  he 
was  now  wretched  and  back-broken.  He  had  meditated  much  on 
this,  and  had  resolved  that  he  would  not  even  think  evil  of  them.  **I 
do  not  in  my  heart  believe  that  that  has  had  anything  to  do  with  it," 
he  said. 

"  But  it  has,  my  friend, — always.  I  do  not  know  your  Violet 
Effingham." 

'*  She  is  not  mine." 

"Well ; — I  do  not  know  this  Violet  that  is  not  yours.  I  have  met 
her,  and  did  not  specially  admire  her.  But  then  the  tastes  of  men 
tnd  women  about  beauty  are  never  the  same.    But  I  know  she 
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is  oii^  that  always  lives  with  lords  and  countesses.  A  girl  wlio  his 
always  lived  with,  countesses  feels  it  to  be  hard  to  settle  down  as  * 
plain  Mistress, " 

"  She  has  hud  plenty  of  choice  among  all  sorts  of  men.     It  was  aot 

the  title.     She  would  not  have  accepted  Chiltern  unless  she  had . 

But  what  is  the  use  of  talking  of  it  ?** 

11  They  had  known  each  other  long?1' 

u  Oh,  yes, — as  children.     And  the  Earl  desired  it  of  all  things/* 

M  Ah  ; — then  ho  arranged  it" 

**  Not  eiactly.  Nobody  could  arrange  anything  for  Chiltern,— nor. 
as  f«r  as  that  goes,  for  Miss  Effingham.  They  arranged  it  themselves 
I  fancy." 

"You  had  asked  her?" 

"Yes ; — twice.  And  she  had  refused  him  more  than  twice.  1 
have  nothing  for  which  to  blame  her  ;  hut  yet  I  had  thought, — 1  111 
thought T' 

"She  is  a  jilt  then?" 

"  No; — I  will  not  let  you  say  that  of  her.  She  is  no  jilt.  Bat  1 
think  she  has  been  strangely  ignorant  of  her  own  mind.  What  is  the 
use  of  talking  of  it,  Madame  Gocsler  ?" 

**  No  ;-~only  sometimes  it  is  better  to  speak  a  word,  than  to  ketp 
one's  sorrow  to  oneself/1 

**  So  it  is  t- — and  there  is  not  oue  in  the  world  to  whom  I  can  sp^ik 
such  a  word,  except  yourself.  Ia  not  that  odd  ?  I  have  sisters,  but 
they  have  never  heard  of  Miss  Effingham,  and  would  be  quite  in- 
different/1 

w  Perhaps  they  have  eomc  other  favourites," 

"  Ah  ; — well.  That  does  not  matter..  And  my  best  friend  here  b 
London  is  Lord  Chiltern's  own  sister/' 

"  She  knew  of  your  attachment  ?" 

"Oh,  yes." 

**  And  she  told  you  of  Miss  Effingham's  engagement.  Was  sb* 
glad  of  it?'* 

(*  She  has  always  desired  the  marriage.  And  yet  I  think  she  woaW 
have  been  satisfied  had  it  been  otherwise.  But  of  course  her  heart 
must  be  with  her  brother.  I  need  not  have  troubled  myself  to  go  to 
Blan  ken  berg  after  all/T 

"It  was  for  tho  best,  perhaps.  Everybody  says  you  behaved  *e 
well,"  ^ 

"  I  could  not  but  go,  as  the  things  were  there/1 

1  What  if  you  had- — shot  him  ?  " 

"There  would  have  been  an  end  of  everything.  Shu  would  BOW 
have  seen  me  after  that  Indeed  I  should  have  shot  myself  aeii 
feeling  that  there  was  nothing  els    left  for  me  to  do." 

"  Ah  ; — you  English  are  so  peculiar.     But  I  suppose  it  is  hetf 
to  shout  a  man*     And,  Mr*  Finn,  there  are  other  ladies  in  tb*  world 
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prettier  than  Miss  Violet  Effingham.  No ;— of  course  you  will  not 
admit  that  now.  Just  at  this  moment,  and  for  a  month  or  two,  she  is 
peerless,  and  you  will  feel  yourself  to  be  of  all  men  the  most  unfor- 
tunate. But  you  have  the  ball  at  your  feet.  I  know  no  one  so  young 
who  has  got  the  ball  at  his  feet  so  well.  I  call  it  nothing  to  have  the 
ball  at  your  feet  if  you  are  born  with  it  there.  It  is  so  easy  to  be  a 
lord  if  your  father  is  one  before  you, — and  so  easy  to  marry  a  pretty 
girl  if  you  can  make  her  a  countess.  But  to  make  yourself  a  lord,  or 
to  be  as  good  as  a  lord,  when  nothing  has  been  born  to  you, — that  I 
call  very  much.  And  there  are  women,  and  pretty  women,  too, 
Mr.  Finn,  who  have  spirit  enough  to  understand  this,  and  to  think 
that  the  man,  after  all,  is  more  important  than  the  lord/'  Then  she 
sang  the  old  well-worn  verse  of  the  Scotch  song  with  wonderful  spirit, 
and  with  a  clearness  of  voice  and  knowledge  of  music  for  which  he 
had  hitherto  never  given  her  credit. 

"  A  prince  can  mak*  a  belted  knight, 
A  marquis,  duke,  and  a'  that ; 
Bat  an  honest  man's  aboon  his  might, 
Guid  faith  he  mauna  fa'  that." 

"  I  did  not  know  that  you  sung,  Madame  Goesler." 
"  Only  now  and  then  when  something  specially  requires  it.  And  I 
am  very  fond  of  Scotch  songs.  I  will  sing  to  you  now  if  you  like  it." 
Then  she  sang  the  whole  song, — "  A  man's  a  man  for  a'  that,"  she 
said  as  she  finished.  "  Even  though  he  cannot  get  the  special  bit  of 
painted  Eve's  flesh  for  which  his  heart  has  had  a  craving."  Then  she 
sang  again : — 

"  There  are  maidens  in  Scotland  moro  lovely  by  far, 
Who  would  gladly  be  bride  to  the  young  Lochinvar." 

"But  young  Lochinvar  got  his  bride,"  said  Phineas. 
"  Take  the  spirit  of  the  lines,  Mr.  Finn,  which  is  true ;  and  not 
the  tale  as  it  is  told,  which  is  probably  false.     I  often  think  that  Jock 
of  Hazledean,  and  young  Lochinvar  too,  probably  lived  to  repent  their 
bargains.     We  will  hope  that  Lord  Chiltern  may  not  do  so." 
"  T  urn  sure  he  never  wit!/1 

"That  ib  all  right.     And  as  for  you,  do  you  for  a  while  think  of 

fWt  politics,  and  your  speeches,  and  your  colonies,  rather  than  of 

irlove.    Yon  are  at  home  there,  and  no  Lord  Chiltern  can  rob  you 

tror  success.     And  if  you  are  down  in  the  mouth,  come  to  me, 

4  I  will  sing  you  a  Scotch  song.     And,  look  you,  the  next  time  I 

V  >  uu  to  dinner  I  will  promise  you  that  Mrs.  Bonteen  shall  not  be 

lfc   Good-bye."    Hho  gave  him  her  hand,  which  was  very  soft,  and 

it  for  a  moment  in  his,  and  be  was  consoled. 

Ittkztui  Goesler,  when   she  was   alone,  threw  herself  on  to  her 

ind  begun  to  think  of  things.     In  these  days  she  would  often 

rotif  what  in  trnth  was  thu  object  of  her  ambition,  and  the 
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aim  of  her  life.  Now  at  this  moment  she  had  in  her  hand  a  note 
from  the  Duke  of  Omnium.  The  Duke  had  allowed  himself  to  say 
something  about  a  photograph,  which  had  justified  her  in  writing  to 
him, — or  which  she  had  taken  for  such  justification.  And  the  Dakr 
had  replied.  "He  would  not,"  he  said,  "lose  the  opportunity  of 
waiting  upon  her  in  person  which  the  presentation  of  the  little  gin 
might  afford  him."  It  would  be  a  great  success  to  have  the  Dob 
of  Omnium  at  her  house, — but  to  what  would  the  success  reach? 
What  was  her  definite  object, — or  had  she  any?  In  what  way 
•could  she  make  herself  happy  ?  She  could  not  say  that  she  was 
happy  yet.  The  hours  with  her  were  too  long  and  the  days  too 
many. 

The  Duke  of  Omnium  should  come, — if  he  would.  And  she  was 
quite  resolved  as  to  this, — that  if  the  Duke  did  come  she  would  not 
he  afraid  of  him.  Heavens  and  earth !  What  would  be  the  feelings 
of  such  a  woman  as  her,  were  the  world  to  greet  her  some  fine 
morning  as  Duchess  of  Omnium  !  Then  she  made  up  her  mind  very 
resolutely  on  one  subject.  Should  the  Duke  givo  her  any  oppor- 
tunity she  would  take  a  very  short  time  in  letting  him  know  what 
was  the  extent  of  her  ambition. 


CHAPTER  LV. 

XORD   CHTLTERN   AT   SAULSBY. 

Lord  Chiltern  did  exactly  as  he  said  he  would  do.  He  wrote  to  his 
father  as  he  passed  through  Carlisle,  and  at  once  went  on  to  his 
hunting  at  Willingford.  But  his  letter  was  very  stiff  and  ungainly, 
and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  Miss  Effingham  was  not  wrong  in 
refusing  the  offer  which  he  had  made  to  her  as  to  the  dictation  of  it. 
He  began  his  letter,  "My  Lord,"  and  did  not  much  improve  the 
style  as  he  went  on  with  it.  The  reader  may  as  well  see  the  whole 
letter ; — 

"  Railway  Hotel,  Carlisle, 

"  December  27,  186-> 
"  My  Lord, 

**  I  am  now  on  my  way  from  Loughlinter  to  London,  and  rato 
this  letter  to  you  in  compliance  with  a  promise  made  by  me  to  m? 
sister  and  to  Miss  Effingham.  I  have  asked  Violet  to  bo  my  nft 
and  she  has  accepted  me,  and  they  think  that  you  will  be  pleated t& 
hear  that  this  has  been  done,  I  ehzill  be,  of  course,  obliged,  if  JOQ 
will  instruct  Mr.  Edwards  to  let  me  know  what  yon  would  propo*»to 
do  in  regard  to  settlements*.  Laura  thinks  that  yoa  will  wi*3i  to  m* 
both  Violet  and  myself  at  Saulsby*  For  m\  self,  1  wm  only  »y  Art* 
should  you  desire  me  to  come,  I  will  do  so  on  receiving  your  t 
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thai  I  shall  be  treated  neither  with  fatted  calves  nor  with  reproaches. 
1  am  not  aware  that  I  have  deserved  either. 

"  I  am,  my  lord,  yours  affect., 

"  Chiltebn. 
"  P.S.— My  address  will  be  «  The  Bull,  Willingford.,  " 

That  last  word,  in  which  he  half-declared  himself  to  be  joined  in 
affectionate  relations  to  his  father,  caused  him  a  world  of  trouble. 
Bat  he  could  find  no  term  for  expressing,  without  a  circumlocution 
which  was  disagreeable  to  him,  exactly  that  position  of  feeling  towards 
Ms  father  which  really  belonged  to  him.  He  would  have  written 
•* yours  with  affection,"  or  "yours  with  deadly  enmity,"  or  "yours 
with  respect,"  or  "  yours  with  most  profound  indifference,"  exactly 
in  accordance  with  the  state  of  his  father's  mind,  if  he  had  only 
known  what  wate  that  state.  He  was  afraid  of  going  beyond  his  father 
in  any  offer  of  reconciliation,  and  was  firmly  fixed  in  his  resolution 
that  he  would  never  be  either  repentant  or  submissive  in  regard  to  the 
past.  If  his  father  had  wishes  for  the  future,  he  would  comply  with 
them  if  he  could  do  so  without  unreasonable  inconvenience,  but  he 
would  not  give  way  a  single  point  as  to  things  done  and  gone.  If  his 
father  should  choose  to  make  any  reference  to  them,  his  father  must 
prepare  for  battle. 

The  Earl  was  of  course  disgusted  by  the  pertinacious  obstinacy  of 
his  son's  letter,  and  for  an  hour  or  two  swore  to  himself  that  he  would 
not  answer  it.  But  it  is  natural  that  the  father  should  yearn  for  the 
son,  while  the  son's  feeling  for  the  father  is  of  a  very  much  weaker 
nature.  Here,  at  any  rate,  was  that  engagement  made  which  he  had 
ever  desired.  And  his  son  had  made  a  step,  though  it  was  so  very 
unsatisfactory  a  step,  towards  reconciliation.  When  the  old  man 
read  the  letter  a  second  time,  he  skipped  that  reference  to  fatted 
calves  which  had  been  so  peculiarly  distasteful  to  him,  and  before  the 
evening  had  passed  he  had  answered  his  son  as  follows ; — 

"  Saulsby,  December  29,  186—. 
"My  dear  Chiltebn, 
"  I  have  received  your  letter,  and  am  truly  delighted  to  hear  that 
dear  Violet  has  accepted  you  as  her  husband.  Her  fortune  will  be 
very  material  to  you,  but  she  herself  is  better  than  any  fortune.  You 
have  long  known  my  opinion  of  her.  I  shall  be  proud  to  welcome 
her  as  a  daughter  to  my  house. 

"  I  shall  of  course  write  to  her  immediately,  and  will  endeavour  to 
settle  some  early  day  for  her  coming  here.  When  I  have  done  so,  I 
will  write  to  you  again,  and  can  only  say  that  I  will  endeavour  to 
nuke  Saulsby  comfortable  to  you. 

"  Your  affectionate  father, 

"Brentford. 
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"  Richards,  the  groom,  is  still  here.  You  had  perhaps  better  write 
to  him  direct  about  your  horses." 

By  the  middle  of  February  arrangements  had  all  been  made,  and 
Violet  met  her  lover  at  his  father's  house.  She  in  the  meantime  had 
been  with  her  aunt,  and  had  undergone  a  good  deal  of  mild  unceasing 
persecution.  "  My  dear  Yiolet,"  said  her  aunt  to  her  on  her  arrival 
at  Baddingham,  speaking  with  a  solemnity  that  ought  to  have  been 
terrible  to  the  young  lady,  "  I  do  not  know  what  to  say  to  you." 

"  Say  '  how  d'you  do  ?  '  aunt,"  said  Violet. 

"  I  mean  about  this  engagement,"  said  Lady  Baldock,  with  an 
increase  of  awe-inspiring  severity  in  her  voice. 

"  Say  nothing  about  it  at  all,  if  you  don't  like  it,"  said  Violet. 

'*  How  can  I  say  nothing  about  it  ?  How  can  I  be  silent  ?  Or  how 
am  I  to  congratulate  you  ?  " 

"  The  least  said,  perhaps,  the  soonest  mended,"  and  Violet  smiled 
as  she  spoke. 

"That  is  very  well,  and  if  I  had  no  duty  to  perform,  I  would  bo 
silent.  But,  Violet,  you  have  been  left  in  my  charge.  If  I  see  you 
shipwrecked  in  life,  I  shall  ever  tell  myself  that  the  fault  has  been 
partly  mine." 

"  Nay,  aunt,  that  will  be  quite  unnecessary.     I  will  always  admit 

that  you  did  everything  in  your  power  to to to make  m>. 

run  straight,  as  the  sporting  men  say." 

"  Sporting  men !     Oh,  Violet." 

"  And  you  know,  aunt,  I  still  hope  that  I  shall  be  found  to  havt 
kept  on  the  right  side  of  the  posts.  You  will  find  that  poor  Lord 
Chiltern  is  not  so  black  as  he  is  painted." 

"  But  why  take  anybody  that  is  black  at  all  ?  " 

"  I  like  a  little  shade  in  the  picture,  aunt." 

"  Look  at  Lord  Fawn." 

"  I  have  looked  at  him." 

"A  young  nobleman  beginning  a  career  of  useful  official  life,  that 
will  end  in ;  there  is  no  knowing  what  it  may  end  in." 

"  I  dare  say  not ; — but  it  never  could  have  begun  or  ended  in  ny 
being  Lady  Fawn." 

"And  Mr.  Appledom  !  " 

"  Poor  Mr.  Appledom.  I  do  like  Mr.  Appledom.  But,  yon  sae, 
aunt,  I  like  Lord  Chiltem  so  much  better,  A  young  woman  WiO  go 
by  her  feelings/* 

M  And  yet  you  refused  him  a  do^eu  times/1 

**  I  never  counted  tbc  times,  aunt ;  but  not  quite  so  matiy  n- 

Thc  aame  thing  was  repeated  over  and  over  again  during  iht  mo* 
that  Mi sb  Effingham  remained  at  Baddingham,  but  Lady  Jtaldock  bad 
no  power  of  interfering,  and  Violet  bore  her  persecution  brawfr.  lift 
future  husband  was  generally  spoke u  of  as  <■  t but  violent  yonng  toati, 
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and  hints  were  thrown  ont  as  to  the  personal  injuries  to  which  his 
wife  might  be  possibly  subjected.  But  the  threatened  bride  only 
laughed,  and  spoke  of  these  coming  dangers  as  part  of  the  general  lot 
of  married  women.  "  I  dare  say,  if  tho  truth  were  known,  my  uncle 
Baldock  did  not  always  keep  his  temper,"  she  once  said.  Now,  the 
truth  was,  as  Violet  well  knew,  that  "  my  uncle  Baldock  "  had  been 
dumb  as  a  sheep  before  the  shearers  in  the  hands  of  his  wife,  and  had 
never  been  known  to  do  anything  improper  by  those  who  had  been 
most  intimate  with  him  even  in  his  earlier  days.  "  Your  uncle  Bal- 
dock, miss,"  said  the  outraged  aunt,  "was  a  nobleman  as  different 
in  his  manner  of  life  from  Lord  Chiltern  as  chalk  from  cheese." 
"But  then  comes  the  question,  which  is  the  cheese?1'  said  Violet. 
Lady  Baldock  would  not  argue  the  question  any  further,  but  stalked 
out  of  the  room. 

Lady  Laura  Kennedy  met  them  at  Saulsby,  having  had  something  of  a 
battle  with  her  husband  before  she  left  her  home  to  do  so.  When 
she  told  him  of  her  desire  to  assist  at  this  reconciliation  between  her 
father  and  brother,  he  replied  by  pointing  out  that  her  first  duty  was 
at  Loughlinter,  and  before  the  interview  was  ended  had  come  to 
express  an  opinion  that  that  duty  was  very  much  neglected.  She  in 
the  meantimo  had  declared  that  she  would  go  to  Saulsby,  or  that  she 
would  explain  to  her  father  that  she  was  forbidden  by  her  husband  to 
do  so.  "And  I  also  forbid  any  such  communication,"  said  Mr. 
Kennedy.  In  answer  to  which,  Lady  Laura  told  him  that  there  were 
some  marital  commands  which  she  should  not  consider  it  to  be  her  duty 
to  obey.  When  matters  had  come  to  this  pass,  it  may  be  conceived 
that  both  Mr.  Kennedy  and  his  wife  were  very  unhappy.  She  had 
almost  resolved  that  she  would  take  steps  to  enable  her  to  live  apart 
from  her  husband ;  and  he  had  begun  to  consider  what  course  he 
would  pursue  if  such  steps  were  taken.  The  wife  was  subject  to  her 
husband  by  the  laws  both  of  God  and  man ;  and  Mr.  Kennedy  was 
one  who  thought  much  of  such  laws.  In  the  meantime,  Lady  Laura 
carried  her  point  and  went  to  SauJsby,  leaving  her  husband  to  go  up 
te  London  and  begin  the  session  by  himself. 

Lady  Laura  and  Violet  were  both  at  Saulsby  before  Lord  Chiltern 
:Lrrived,  and  many  were  the  consultations  which  were  held  between 
mem  as  to  the  beat  mode  in  which  things  might  be  arranged.  Violet 
was  of  opinion  that  there  had  better  be  no  arrangement,  that  Chiltern 
should  be  allowed  to  come  m  and  take  his  father's  hand,  and  sit  down 
to  dinner, — and  that  so  things  should  fall  into  their  places.  Lady 
Laura  was  rather  in  favour  of  some  scene.  But  the  interview  had 
&ea  place  before  either  of  them  were  able  to  say  a  word.  Lord 
Micro,  on  his  arrival,  had  gone  immediately  to  his  father,  taking 

a  Earl  very  much  by  surprise,  and  had  come  off  best  in  the  en- 
counter. 

My  lord,1  said  he.  walking  up  to  his  father  with  his  hand  out, 
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11 1  am  very  glad  to  come  back  to  Sauls  by."  He  hail  written  leliii 
sister  to  say  that  he  would  be  at  Santa  by  on  that  day.  bnt  had  u^m«d 
no  hour.  He  now  appeared  between  ten  and  eleven  in  the  morning. 
;tnd  his  father  had  as  yet  made  no  preparation  for  him , — hud  urranged 
no  appropriate  words.  He  had  walked  in  at  the  front  door,  and  had 
asked  for  the  Earl,  The  Earl  was  in  his  own  m  o  ruing- roonu—* 
gloomy  room ,  mil  ef  dark  books  and  darker  furniture,  and  thither 
Lord  Chiltern  hsid  at  once  gone.  The  two  women  still  were  sitting 
together  over  the  fire  in  the  breakfast- room,  and  knew  nothing  of  hi* 
arrival. 

"  Oswald  1  "  said  bis  father,  "  I  hardly  expected  yon  so  wly," 

'*  I  have  come  early.  I  came  across  country,  and  slept  at  Birming- 
ham.    I  suppose  Violet  is  here." 

11  Yes,  she  is  here, — and  Laura.  They  will  be  very  glad  to  w* 
yon.  So  am  L"  And  the  father  took  the  son's  hand  for  the  second 
time. 

"  Thank  you,  sir,"  said  Lord  Chiltern,  looking  his  father  fail  in  the 
face. 

■«  I  have  been  very  much  pleased  by  this  engagement,"  contuinad 
the  Earl. 

"  What  do  you  think  I  must  be,  then  ?  ,f  said  the  son,  laughing. 
" 1  bavc  be  on  at  it,  yon  know,  off  and  on,  ever  so  many  years;  mi 
have  sometimes  thought  I  was  quite  a  fool  not  to  get  it  out  of  my 
head.  But  I  couldn't  get  it  out  of  my  head.  And  now  she  talks  m 
though  it  were  she  who  had  been  in  love  with  me  all  the  time  1  T 

**  Perhaps  she  was/*  said  the  father. 

**  I  don't  believe  it  in  the  least.     She  may  be  a  little  so  now/' 

**  I  hope  yen  mean  that  she  always  shall  be  so." 

"  I  shunt  be  the  worst  husband  in  the  world,  I  hope  ;  and  I  am 
quite  sure  I  shan't  be  the  best.  I  will  go  and  see  her  now,  I  sup- 
pose I  shall  find  her  somewhere  in  the  bouse.  1  thought  it  best  to 
see  you  first.'1 

**  Stop  half  a  moment,  Oswald,''  said  the  EarL  And  then  Loid 
Brentford  did  make  something  of  a  shambling  speech,  in  which  bt 
expressed  a  hope  that  they  two  might  for  the  future  live  together  on 
friendly  terms,  forgetting  the  past.  He  ought  to  have  been  prepared 
for  the  occasion,  and  the  speech  was  poor  and  shambling.  But  I  think 
that  it  was  more  useful  than  it  might  have  been,  had  it  been  attend 
roundly  and  with  that  paternal  and  almost  majestic  effect  which  he 
would  have  achieved  had  be  been  thoroughly  prepared.  Bnt  toe 
roundness  and  the  majesty  would  have  gone  against  the  grain  viti 
his  son.  and  there  would  have  been  danger  of  some  outbreak.  Af  n 
was.  Lord  Chiltern  smiled,  and  muttered  some  word  about  thiifl 
being  4t  all  right,"  and  then  mnde  his  way  out  of  the  room.  "  Thfft 
a  great  deal  better  than  I  had  hoped/'  he  said  to  himself;  **wai  ft 
lias  all  come  from  my  going  in  without  being  announced,"     0ot  tfeftrf 
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was  still  a  fear  upon  bim  that  his  father  even  yet  might  prepare  a 
speeeh,  and  speak  it,  to  the  great  peril  of  their  mutual  comfort. 

His  meeting  with  Violet  was  of  course  pleasant  enough.  Now  that 
she  had  succumbed,  and  had  told  herself  and  had  told  him  that 
she  loved  him,  she  did  not  scruple  to  be  as  generous  as  a  maiden 
should  be  who  has  acknowledged  herself  to  be  conquered,  and  has 
rendered  herself  to  the  conqueror.  She  would  walk  with  him  and 
ride  with  him,  and  take  a  lively  interest  in  the  performances  of  all  his 
horses,  and  listen  to  hunting  stories  as  long  as  he  chose  to  tell  them. 
In  all  this,  she  was  so  good  and  so  loving  that  Lady  Laura  was 
more  than  once  tempted  to  throw  in  her  teeth  her  old,  often-repeated 
assertions,  that  she  was  not  prone  to  be  in  love, — that  it  was  not  her 
nature  to  feel  any  ardent  affection  for  a  man,  and  that,  therefore,  she 
would  probably  remain  unmarried.  "  You  begrudge  me  my  little  bits 
of  pleasure,"  Violet  said,  in  answer  to  one  such  attack.  "  No ; — but 
it  is  so  odd  to  see  you,  of  all  women,  become  so  love-lorn."  "lam 
not  love-lorn,"  said  Violet,  "  but  I  like  the  freedom  of  telling  him 
everything  and  of  hearing  everything  from  him,  and  of  having  him 
for  my  own  best  friend.  He  might  go  away  for  twelve  months,  and  I 
should  not  be  unhappy,  believing,  as  I  do,  that  he  would  be  true  to 
me."  All  of  which  set  Lady  Laura  thinking  whether  her  friend  had 
not  been  wiser  than  she  had  been.  She  had  never  known  anything 
of  that  sort  of  friendship  with  her  husband  which  already  seemed  to 
be  quite  established  between  these  two. 

in  her  misery  one  day  Lady  Laura  told  the  whole  story  of  her  own 
nnhappiness  to  her  brother,  saying  nothing  of  Phineas  Finn, — think- 
ing nothing  of  him  as  she  told  her  story,  but  speaking  more  strongly 
perhaps  than  she  should  have  done,  of  the  terrible  dreariness  of  her 
life  at  Loaghlinter,  and  of  her  inability  to  induce  her  husband  to  alter 
it  for  her  sake. 

"Do  you  mean  that  he, — ill-treats  you,"  said  the  brother,  with  a 
scowl  on  his  face  which  seemed  to  indicate  that  he  would  like  no 
task  better  than  that  of  resenting  such  ill-treatment. 

**  He  does  not  beat  me,  if  you  mean  that." 

"  Is  he  cruel  to  you?    Does  he  use  harsh  language  ?" 

"  He  never  said  a  word  in  his  life  either  to  me  or,  as  I  believe, 
to  any  other  human  being,  that  he  would  think  himself  bound  to 
regret." 

"What  is  it  then?" 

"  He  simply  chooses  to  have  his  own  way,  and  his  way  cannot  be 
my  way.  He  is  hard,  and  dry,  and  just,  and  dispassionate,  and  he 
wishes  me  to  be  the  same.     That  is  all." 

"  I  tell  you  fairly,  Laura,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  never  could 
speak  to  him.  He  is  antipathetic  to  me.  But  then  I  am  not  his 
wife." 

"  I  am ; — and  I  suppose  I  must  bear  it." 
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■■  Havo  you  spoken  to  jny  father  9  " 

"No." 

"  Or  to  Violet  ?  " 

"Yes." 

M  And  what  does  she  say  ?  " 

M  What  can  she  say  ?  She  has  no  thing  to  say.  Nor  have  ymi. 
Nor,  if  I  am  driven  to  leave  him,  can  I  make  the  world  understand 
why  I  do  so.  To  he  simply  miserable,  as  I  am,  is  nothing  to  the 
world." 

M I  could  never  understand  why  you  married  him.1* 

li  Bo  not  he  cruel  to  me,  Oswald.1* 

"  Cruel !  I  will  stick  by  you  in  any  way  that  you  wish.  If  yoo 
think  well  of  it,  I  will  go  off  to  Loughlinter  to-morrow,  and  tell  him 
that  you  will  never  return  to  him.  And  if  you  are  not  safe  from  hLm 
here  at  Saulsby,  you  shall  go  abroad  with  us.  I  am  sure  Violet  would 
not  object.     I  will  not  be  cruel  to  you." 

But  in  truth  neither  of  Lady  Laura's  councillors  were  able  to  give 
her  advice  that  could  serve  her.  She  felt  that  she  could  not  leave 
her  husband  without  other  cause  than  now  existed,  although  she  iett 
also,  that  to  go  hack  to  him  was  to  go  hack  to  utter  wretchedness. 
And  when  she  saw  Violet  and  her  brother  together  there  came  to  her 
dreams  of  what  might  have  been  her  own  happiness  had  she  kept 
herself  free  from  those  terrible  bonds  in  which  she  was  now  held  a 
prisoner,  She  could  not  gel  out  of  her  heart  the  remembrance  d 
that  young  man  who  would  have  been  her  lover,  if  she  would  havi 
let  him, — of  whose  love  for  herself  she  had  been  aware  before  she 
had  handed  herself  over  as  a  bale  of  goods  to  her  nnloved,  unlovirg 
husband.  She  had  married  Mr-  Kennedy  because  she  was  afraid  that 
otherwise  she  might  find  herself  forced  to  own  that  she  loved  that 
other  man  who  was  then  a  nobody ; — almost  a  nobody.  It  was  cot 
Mr.  Kennedy's  money  that  bad  bought  her*  This  woman  in  regard 
to  money  had  shown  herself  to  be  as  generous  as  the  sun.  Bat  in 
marrying  Mr.  Kennedy  she  hud  maintained  herself  in  her  high  posi- 
tion, among  the  first  of  her  own  people, — among  the  first  socially  ««1 
among  the  nrst  politically.  But  had  she  married  Phineas, — had  sfc 
become  Lady  Laura  Finn ,— there  would  have  been  a  great  descent 
She  could  not  havo  entertained  the  leading  men  of  her  party*  She 
would  not  have  been  on  a  level  with  the  wives  and  daughters  of  Cabi- 
net Ministers.  She  might,  indeed,  have  remained  unmarried  I  Bat  sk 
knew  that  had  she  done  so, — had  sho  so  resolved,— that  which  ik 
called  her  fancy  would  have  been  too  strong  for  her.  Sho  would  act 
have  remained  unmarried.  At  that  time  it  was  her  fate  to  bv  «ittoc 
•  Lady  Laura  Kennedy  or  Lady  Laura  Finn.  And  sho  had  chowm  tt> 
he  Lady  Laura  Kennedy.  To  neither  Violet  Ktiiughoin  nor  to  btf 
brother  could  she  tell  one  half  of  the  sorrow  which  afflicted  her, 

**  I  ihnll  go  back  to  Loughlinter/*  she  said  to  her  brother, 
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"Do  not,  unless  you  wish  it,"  he  answered. 
"  I  do  not  wish  it.     But  I  shall  do  it.     Mr.  Kennedy  is  in  London 
now,  and  has  been  there  since  Parliament  met,  but  he  will  be  in 
Scotland  again  in  March,  and  I  will  go  and  meet  him  there.     I  told 
him  that  I  would  do  so  when  I  left." 

"  But  you  will  go  up  to  London  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  so.  I  must  do  as  he  tells  me,  of  course.  What  I 
mean  is,  I  will  try  it  for  another  year." 

"  If  it  does  not  Succeed,  come  to  us." 

"  I  cannot  say  what  I  will  do.  I  would  die  if  I  knew  how.  Never 
be  a  tyrant,  Oswald ;  or  at  any  rate,  not  a  cold  tyrant.  And  remember 
this,  there  is  no  tyranny  to  a  woman  like  telling  her  of  her  duty. 
Talk  of  beating  a  woman  !     Beating  might  often  be  a  mercy." 

Lord  Chiltern  remained  ten  days  at  Saulsby,  and  at  last  did  not  get 
away  without  a  few  unpleasant  words  with  his  father, — or  without  a 
few  words  that  were  almost  unpleasant  with  his  mistress.  On  his 
first  arrival  he  had  told  his  sister  that  he  should  go  on  a  certain  day, 
and  some  intimation  to  this  effect  had  probably  been  conveyed  to  the 
Earl.  But  when  his  son  told  him  one  evening  that  the  postchaise 
bad  been  ordered  for  seven  o'clock  the  next  morning,  he  felt  that  his 
son  was  ungracious  and  abrupt.  There  were  many  things  still  to  be 
said,  and  indeed  there  had  been  no  speech  of  any  account  made  at  all 
as  yet. 

44  That  is  very  sudden,"  said  the  Earl. 

44  I  thought  Laura  had  told  you." 

"  She  has  not  told  me  a  word  lately.  She  may  have  said  some- 
thing before  you  came  here.     "What  is  there  to  hurry  you  ?  " 

44 1  thought  ten  days  would  be  as  long  as  you  would  care  to  have 
me  here,  and  as  I  said  that  I  would  be  back  by  the  first,  I  would 
rather  not  change  my  plans." 

44  You  are  going  to  hunt  ?  " 

44  Yes ; — I  shall  hunt  till  the  end  of  March." 

44  You  might  have  hunted  here,  Oswald."  But  the  son  made  no 
sign  of  changing  his  plans ;  and  the  father,  seeing  that  he  would  not 
change  them,  became  solemn  and  severe.  There  were  a  few  words 
which  he  must  say  to  his  son, — something  of  a  speech  that  he  must 
make ; — so  he  led  the  way  into  the  room  with  the  dark  books  and 
the  dark  furniture,  and  pointed  to  a  great  deep  arm-chair  for  his  son's 
accommodation.  But  as  he  did  not  sit  down  himself,  neither  did 
Lord  Chiltern.  Lord  Chiltern  understood  very  well  how  great  is  the 
advantage  of  a  standing  orator  over  a  sitting  recipient  of  his  oratory, 
and  that  advantage  he  would  not  give  to  his  father.  "  I  had  hoped  to 
have  an  opportunity  of  saying  a  few  words  to  you  about  the  future," 
said  the  Earl. 

44 1  think  we  shall  be  married  in  July,"  said  Lord  Chiltern. 

"  So  I  have  heard ; — but  after  that.      Now  I  do  not  want  to 
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interfere,  Oswald,  and  of  coarse  the  less  so,  because  Violet's  money 
will  to  a  great  degree  restore  the  inroads  which  have  been  made 
upon  the  property." 

"It  will  more  than  restore  them  altogether." 

"  Not  if  her  estate  be  settled  on  a  second  son,  Oswald,  and  I  hear 
from  Lord  Baldock  that  that  is  the  wish  of  her  relations." 

"  She  shall  have  her  own  way, — as  she  ought.  What  that  way  is  I 
do  not  know.  I  have  not  even  asked  her  about  it.  She  asked  mo, 
and  I  told  her  to  speak  to  you." 

44  Of  course  I  should  wish  it  to  go  with  the  family  property.  Of 
course  that  would  be  best." 

"  She  shall  have  her  own  way, — as  far  as  I  am  concerned." 

"  But  it  is  not  about  that,  Oswald,  that  I  would  speak.  What  are 
your  plans  of  life  when  you  are  married  ?  " 

"Plane  of  life?" 

"  Yes ; — plans  of  life.  I  suppose  you  have  some  plans.  I  suppose* 
you  mean  to  apply  yourself  to  some  useful  occupation  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know  really,  sir,  that  I  am  of.  much  use  for  any 
purpose."  Lord  Chiltern  laughed  as  he  said  this,  but  did  not  laugh: 
pleasantly. 

"  You  would  not  be  a  drone  in  the  hive  always  ?  " 

"  As  far  as  I  can  see,  sir,  we  who  call  ourselves  lords  generally 
are  drones."  v 

"  I  deny  it,"  said  the  Earl,  becoming  quite  energetic  as  be  defended 
his  order.  "  I  deny  it  utterly.  I  know  no  class  of  men.  wfcwdo 
work  more  useful  or  more  honest.  Am  I  a  drone  ?  Have  I  been  so 
from  my  youth  upwards  ?  I  have  always  worked,  either  in  the  one 
House  or  in  the  other,  and  those  of  my  fellows  with  whom  I  have 
been  most  intimate  have  worked  also.  The  same  career  is  open  to* 
you." 

"  You  mean  politics  ?" 

"  Of  course  I  mean  politics*" 

"  I  don't  care  for  politics.     I  see  no  diflereace  in  parties." 

"  But  you  should  care  for  politics,  and  you  should  see  a  difference 
in  parties.  It  is  your  duty  to  do  sow  My  wish  is. that  you  should  ga 
into  Parliament." 

"I  can't  do  that,  sir." 

"And  why  not?" 

"  In  the  first  place,  sir,  you  have  not  got  a- seat  to  offer  me.  You 
have  managed  matters  among  you  in  such  a  way  thai  poor-  little 
Loughton  has  been  swallewed  up.  If  I  were  to  canvass  the  electors 
of  Smotherum,  I  dom't  think  that  many  would  look  vejgr  sweat 
on  me/' 

"  There  is  the  county,  Oswald." 

"And  whom  ant  I  ta  turn,  out?  I*  sfeemld  spend  four-  or  five 
thousand  pounds,  and  have  nothing  but  veajatie^in  return  for  it*    I 
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had  rather  not  begin  that  game,  and  indeed  I  am  too  old  for  Parlia- 
ment.    I  did  not  take  it  up  early  enough  to  believe  in  it" 

All  this  made  the  Earl  very  angry,  and  from  these  things  they  went  on 
to  worse  things.  When  questioned  again  as  to  the  future,  Lord  Chil- 
tern  scowled,  and  at  last  declared  that  it  was  his  idea  to  live  abroad  in 
the  summer  for  his  wife's  recreation,  and  somewhere  down  in  the 
shires  during  the  winter  for  his  own.  He  would  admit  of  no  purpose 
higher  than  recreation,  and  when  his  father  again  talked  to  him  of  a 
nobleman's  duty,  he  said  that  he  knew  of  no  other  special  duty  than 
that  of  not  exceeding  his  income.  Then  his  father  made  a  longer 
speech  than  before,  and  at  the  end  of  it  Lord  Cmltern  simply  wished 
him  good  night.  "  It's  getting  late,  and  I've  promised  to  see  Violet 
before  I  go  to  bed.  Good-bye."  Then  he  was  off,  and  Lord  Brent- 
ford was  left  there,  standing  with  his  back  to  the  fire. 

After  that  Lord  Ohiltern  had  a  discussion  with  Violet,  which  lasted 
nearly  half  the  night ;  and  during  the  discussion  she  told  him  more 
than  once  that  he  was  wrong.  "  Such  as  I  am  you  must  take  me,  or 
leave  me,"  he  said,  in  anger.  "  Nay ; — there  is  no  choice  now,"  she 
answered*  "  I  have  taken  you,  and  I  will  stick  by  you, — whether  you 
are  right  or  wrong.  But  when  I  think  you  wrong,  I  shall  say  so/' 
He  swore  to  her  as  he  pressed  her  to  his  heart  that  she  was  the 
finest,  grandest,  sweetest  woman  thai  ever  the  world  had  produced. 
But  still  there  was  present  on  his  palate,  when  he  left  her,  the  bitter 
taste  of  her  reprimand. 


CHAPTER  LVL 
WHAT  TBK  PKQPLB  IN  MABTUtBONB  THOUGHT, 

Panrc&s  Finn,  when  the  session  began,  was  still  hard  at  work  upon 
his  Canada  bill,  and  in  his  work  found  some  relief  for  his  broken 
back.  He  went  into  the  matter  with  all  his  energy,  and  before  the 
debate  came  on,  knew  much  more  about  the  .seven  thousand  inhabitants 
of  some  hundreds  of  thousands  of  square  mileaat  the  back  of  Canada, 
than  he  did  of  the  people  of  London  or,  of  County  Clare*  And  he  found 
some  consolation  also  in  the  good-nature,  of  Madame  Goeslex,  whose 
drawing-room  was  always,  open  to,  him*  He  eeul(L  talk  freely  now 
to  Mftd^mA  Goesler  about.  Violet,  and  had  even  ventured  to  tell  her 
thai  onee,  in  old*  days*  he  had.  thought  of  loving  Lady  Laura  Standish. 
He  spoke  of  those  days  as  being  very  old ;  and  then  he  perhaps  said 
seme  word  to  her  about  dear  little  Mary  Flood  Jones,  I  think  that 
thetewaa- not  much  in  his  career  of  which  h&did  not  say  something  to 
Madame  Goesler,  and  that  he  received  from  her  a.  good,  deal  of  excel- 
le^ advice ^uxd.enecnuttgement  in  t^e  direction  of  his  political  ambition. 
"A  man  should  work,"  she  said, — "  and  you.do  work.  A  woman  can 
OBryleokxm^andjMhnire  and  long.  Whaii&thetet  that  lean  do?  lean 
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learn  to  care  for  these  Canadians,  just  because  you  care  for  them.  If 
it  was  the  beavers  that  yon  told  me  of,  I  should  have  to  care  for  the 
beavers."  Then  Phineas  of  course  told  her  that  such  sympathy  from 
her,  was  all  in  all  to  him.  But  the  reader  must  not  on  this  account 
suppose  that  he  was  untrue  in  his  love  to  Violet  Effingham.  His 
back  was  altogether  broken  by  his  fall,  and  he  was  quite  aware  that 
such  was  the  fact.  Not  as  yet,  at  least,  had  come  to  him  any  remotest 
idea  that  a  cure  was  possible. 

Early  in  March  he  heard  that  Lady  Laura  was  up  in  town,  and 
of  course  he  was  bound  to  go  to  her.  The  information  was  given  to 
him  by  Mr.  Kennedy  himself,  who  told  him  that  he  had  been  to 
Scotland  to  fetch  her.  In  these  days  there  was  an  acknowledged 
friendship  between  these  two,  but  there  was  no  intimacy.  Indeed, 
Mr.  Kennedy  was  a  man  who  was  hardly  intimate  with  any  other 
man.  With  Phineas  he  now  and  then  exchanged  a  few  words  in  the 
lobby  of  the  House,  and  when  they  chanced  to  meet  each  other,  they 
met  as  friends.  Mr.  Kennedy  had  no  strong  wish  to  see  again  in  his 
house  the  man  respecting  whom  he  had  ventured  to  caution  his  wife ; 
but  he  was  thoughtful ;  and  thinking  over  it  all,  he  found  it  better  to 
ask  him  there.  No  one  must  know  that  there  was  any  reason  why 
Phineas  should  not  come  to  his  house  ; — especially  as  all  the  world 
knew  that  Phineas  had  protected  him  from  the  garrotters.  "  Lady 
Laura  is  in  town  now,"  he  said ;  "  you  must  go  and  see  her  before 
long."     Phineas  of  course  promised  that  he  would  go. 

In  these  days  Phineas  was  beginning  to  be  aware  that  he  had 
enemies, — though  he  could  not  understand  why  anybody  should  he 
his  enemy  now  that  Violet  Effingham  had  decided  against  him. 
There  was  poor  dear  Laurence  Fit z gibbon,  indeed,  whom  he  had 
superseded  at  the  Colonial  Office,  but  Laurence  Fitzgibbon,  to  give 
merit  where  merit  was  due,  felt  no  animosity  against  him  at  alL 
"  You're  welcome,  me  boy ;  you're  welcome, — as  far  as  yourself  goes. 
But  as  for  the  party,  bedad,  its  rotten  to  the  core,  and  won't  stand 
another  session.  Mind,  it's  I  who  tell  you  so."  And  the  poor  idle 
Irishman  in  so  speaking,  spoke  the  truth  as  well  as  he  knew  it.  Bat 
the  Ratlers  and  the  Bonteens  were  Finn's  bitter  foes,  and  did  not 
scruple  to  let  him  know  that  such  was  the  case.  Barrington  Erie 
had  scruples  on  the  subject,  and  in  a  certain  mildly  apologetic  way 
still  spoke  well  of  the  young  man,  whom  he  had  himself  first  intro- 
duced to  political  life  only  four  years  since ; — but  there  was  no 
earnestness  or  cordiality  in  Barrington  Erie's  manner,  and  Phiiess) 
knew  that  his  nrnt  staunch  friend  could  no  longer  bo  r-  warded  as  a 
pillar  of  support.  But  there  was  a  set  of  men,  quite  as  influential,— 
so  Phineas  thought, — as  the  busy  politici&us  of  the  club,  who  wnt 
very  friendly  to  him*  These  were  men,  generally  of  high  position. 
of  steady  character, — hard  workers, — who  thought  quite  «a  tooth  of 
whnl  a  man  di<i  in  his  office  as  of  what  be  said  in  the  House,    b*d« 
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Cantrip,  Thrift,  and  Fawn  were  of  this  class, — and  they  were  all 
very  courteous  to  Phineas.  Envious  men  began  to  say  of  him  that 
be  eared  little  now  for  any  one  of  the  party  who  had  not  a  handle  to 
bis  name,  and  that  he  preferred  to  live  with  lords  and  lordlings. 
This  was  hard  upon  him,  as  the  great  political  ambition  of  his  life 
was  to  call  Mr.  Monk  his  friend ;  and  he  would  sooner  have  acted 
with  Mr.  Monk  than  with  any  other  man  in  the  Cabinet.  But,  though 
Mr.  Monk  had  not  deserted  him,  there  had  come  to  be  little  of  late 
in  common  between  the  two.  His  life  was  becoming  that  of  a  parlia- 
mentary official  rather  than  that  of  a  politician ; — whereas,  though  Mr. 
Monk  was  in  office,  his  public  life  was  purely  political.  Mr.  Monk  had 
great  ideas  of  his  own  which  he  intended  to  hold,  whether  by  holding 
them  he  might  remain  in  office  or  be  forced  out  of  office  ;  and  he  was 
indifferent  as  to  the  direction  which  things  in  this  respect  might  take 
with  him.  But  Phineas,  who  had  achieved  his  declared  object  in 
getting  into  place,  felt  that  he  was  almost  constrained  to  adopt  the 
views  of  others,  let  them  be  what  they  might.  Men  spoke  to  him,  as 
though  his  parliamentary  career  were  wholly  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Government, — as  though  he  were  like  a  proxy  in  Mr.  Gresham's 
pocket, — with  this  difference,  that  when  directed  to  get  up  and  speak 
on  a  subject  he  was  bound  to  do  so.  This  annoyed  him,  and  he 
complained  to  Mr.  Monk ;  but  Mr.  Monk  only  shrugged  his  shoulders 
and  told  him  that  he  must  make  his  choice.  He  soon  discovered 
Mr.  Monk's  meaning.  "  If  you  choose  to  make  Parliament  a  pro- 
fession,— as  you  have  chosen, — you  can  have  no  right  even  to  think 
of  independence.  If  the  country  finds  you  out  when  you  are  in 
Parliament,  and  then  invites  you  to  office,  of  course  the  thing  is 
different.  But  the  latter  is  a  slow  career,  and  probably  would  not 
have  suited  you."  That  was  the  meaning  of  what  Mr.  Monk  said 
to  him.  After  all,  these  official  and  parliamentary  honours  were 
greater  when  seen  at  a  distance  than  he  found  them  to  be  now  that 
he  possessed  them.  Mr.  Low  worked  ten  hours  a  day,  and  could 
rarely  call  a  day  his  own  ;  but,  after  all,  with  all  this  work,  Mr.  Low 
was  less  of  a  slave,  was  more  independent,  than  was  he,  Phineas 
Finn,  Under-Secretary  of  State,  the  friend  of  Cabinet  Ministers,  and 
Member  of  Parliament  since  his  twenty-fifth  year !  He  began  to  dis- 
like the  House,  and  to  think  it  a  bore  to  sit  on  the  Treasury  bench ; — 
he,  who  a  few  years  since  had  regarded  Parliament  as  the  British 
heaven  on  earth,  and  who,  since  he  had  been  in  Parliament,  had 
looked  at  that  bench  with  longing  envious  eyes.  Laurence  Fitz- 
gibbon,  who  seemed  to  have  as  much  to  eat  and  drink  as  ever,  and  a 
bed  also  to  lie  on,  could  come  and  go  in  the  House  as  he  ploascd, 
since  his — resignation ! 

And  there  was  a  new  trouble  coming.  The  Reform  Bill  for  England 
bad  passed  ;  but  now  there  was  to  be  another  Reform  Bill  for  Ireland. 
Let  them  pass  what  bill  they  might,  this  would  not  render  necessary 
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a  new  Irish  election  till  the  entire  House  should  be  dissolved.  Bet 
he  feared  that  he  would  be  called  upon  to  rote  for  the  abolition  of 
his  own  borough, — and  for  other  points  almost  equally  disUrtafol 
to  him.  He  knew  that  he  weald  not  be  consulted, — but  would  be 
called  upon  to  vote,  and  perhaps  to  speak ;  and  was  certain  tkt 
if  he  did  so,  there  would  be  war  between  him  and  his  constittMflts. 
Lord  Tulla  had  already  communicated  to  him  his  ideas  that  for 
certain  excellent  reasons  Leughshane  ought  to  be  spared.  Bat 
this  evil  was,  he  hoped,  a  distant  one.  It  was  generally  thought 
thai,  as  the  English  Reform  Bill  had  been  passed  last  year,  and 
as  the  Irish  bill,  if  carried,  could  not  be  immediately  operative, 
the  doing  of  the  thing  might  probably  be  postponed  to  the  next 
session. 

When  he  first  saw  Lady  Laura  he  was  struck  by  the  great  chaage 
in  her  look  and  manner.  She  seemed  to  him  to  be  old  and  warn. 
and  he  judged  her  to  be  wretched, — as  she  was.  She  had  written 
to  him  to  say  that  she  would  be  at  her  father's  house  on  such  nd 
such  a  morning,  and  he  had  gone  to  her  there.  "It  is  of  no  ase 
your  coming  to  Grosvenor  Place,"  she  said.  "  I  see  nobody  there, 
and  the  house  is  hke  a  prison."  Later  in  the  interview  she  told  him 
not  to  come  and  dine  there,  even  though  Mr.  Kennedy  should  ask 
him. 

"  And  why  not  ?  "  he  demanded. 

"Because  everything  would  be  stiff,  and  cold,  and  uneondbrtaUe. 
I  suppose  you  do  not  wish  to  make  your  way  into  a  lady's  bease 
if  she  asks  you  not."  There  was  a  sort  of  smile  on  her  face  as  abe 
said  this,  but  he  could  perceive  that  it  was  a  very  bitter  sank. 
"You  can  easily  excuse  yourself." 

"  Yes,  I  can  excuse  myself." 

"  Then  do  so.  If  you  are  particularly  anxious  to  dine  mtb  Mr. 
Kennedy,  you  can  easily  do  so  at  your  club."  In  the  tone  ef  hex 
voice,  and  the  words  she  used,  she  hardly  attempted  to  conceal  ha 
dislike  of  her  husband. 

"  And  now  tell  me  about  Miss  Effingham,"  he  said. 

"  There  is  nothing  for  me  to  tell." 

"  Yes  there  is ; — much  to  tell.  You  need  not  spare  me.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  deny  to  you  that  I  have  been  hit  hard, — so  hard,  thai  I 
have  been  nearly  knocked  down ;  but  it  will  not  hurt  me  now  so  hear 
of  it  all.     Did  she  always  love  him  ?  " 

41 1  cannot  say.     I  think  she  did  after  her  own  fashion.*' 

"  I  sometimes  think  women  would  be  less  cruel,"  he  i 
knew  how  great  is  the  anguish  they  can  cause." 

44  Has  she  been  cruel  to  you  ?  " 

14 1  have  nothing  to  complain  of.  But  if  she  loved  CUftasV*  V^f 
did  she  not  tell  him  so  at  once  ?     And  why *' 

"  This  is  complaining,  ilr.  Finn." 
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"I -will  not  complain.  I  would  not  oven  think  of  it,  if  I  could 
help  it.     Are  they  to  be  married  soon  ?  " 

"In  July; — so  they  now  say." 

"  And  where  will  they  live  ?  " 

"  Ah  !  no  one  can  tell.  I  do  not  think  that  they  agree  as  yet  as 
to  that.  But  if  she  has  a  strong  wish  Oswald  will  yield  to  it.  He 
was  always  generous." 

"  I  would  not  even  have  had  a  wish, — except  to  have  her  with  me." 

There  was  a  pause  for  a  moment,  and  then  Lady  Laura  answered 
him  with  a  touch  of  scorn  in  her  voice, — and  with  some  scorn,  too, 
in  her  eye  ; — "  That  is  all  very  well,  Mr.  Finn ;  but  the  season  will 
not  be  over  before  there  is  some  one  else." 

"There  you  wrong  me." 

"  They  tell  me  that  you  are  already  at  Madame  Goesler's  feet." 

"  Madame  Goesler !  " 

"What  matters  who  it  is  as  long  as  she  is  young  and  pretty,  and 
has  the  interest  attached  to  her  of  something  more  than  ordinary 
position  ?  When  men  tell  me  of  the  cruelty  of  women,  I  think  that 
no  woman  can  be  really  cruel  because  no  man  is  capable  of  suffering. 
A  woman,  if  she  is  thrown  aside,  does  suffer." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,  then,  that  I  am  indifferent  to  Miss 
Effingham  ?  "  When  he  thus  spoke,  I  wonder  whether  he  had  for- 
gotten that  he  had  ever  declared  to  this  very  woman  to  whom  he  was 
speaking,  a  passion  for  herself. 

"Psha!" 

"It  suite  you,  Lady  Laura,  to  be  harsh  tome,  but  you  are  not 
speaking  your  thoughts." 

Then  she  lost  all  control  of  herself,  and  poured  out  to  him  the  real 
truth  that  was  in  her.  "  And  whose  thoughts  did  you  speak  when 
you  and  I  were  on  the  braes  of  Loughlinter  ?  Am  I  wrong  in  saying 
that  change  is  easy  to  you,  or  have  I  grown  to  be  so  old  that  you 
can  talk  to  me  as  though  those  far  away  follies  ought  to  be  forgotten  ? 
Was  it  «o  long  ago  ?  Talk  of  love !  I  tell  you,  sir,  that  your  heart  is 
one  in  which  love  can  have  no  durable  hold.  Violet  Effingham !  There 
may  be  a  dozen  Violets  after  her,  and  you  will  be  none  the  worse." 
Then  ghe  walked  away  from  him  to  the  window,  and  he  stood  still, 
dumb,  on  the  spot  that  he  had  occupied.  "  You  had  better  go  now," 
she  said,  "  and  forget  what  has  passed  between  us.  I  know  that  you 
are  a  gentleman,  and  that  you  will  forget  it."  The  strong  idea  of  his 
mind  when  he  heard  all  this  was  the  injustice  of  her  attack, — of  the 
attack,  as  coming  from  her,  who  had  all  but  openly  acknowledged  that 
she  had  married  a  man  whom  she  had  not  loved  because  it  suited  her 
to  escape  from  a  man  whom  she  did  love.  She  was  reproaching 
him  now  for  his  fickleness  in  having  ventured  to  set  his  heart  upon 
another  woman,  when  she  herself  had  been  so  much  worse  than 
iickle, — so  profoundly  false !     And  yet  he  could  not  defend  himself 
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by  accusing  her.  What  would  she  have  had  of  him  ?  What  would 
she  have  proposed  to  him,  had  he  questioned  her  as  to  bis  future, 
when  they  were  together  on  the  braes  of  Loughlinter  ?  Would  she 
not  have  bid  him  to  find  some  one  else  whom  he  could  love? 
Would  she  then  have  suggested  to  him  the  propriety  of  nursing  his 
love  for  herself, — for  her  who  was  about  to  become  another  man's 
wife, — for  her  after  she  should  have  become  another  man's  wife? 
And  yet  because  he  had  not  done  so,  and  because  she  had  made 
herself  wretched  by  marrying  a  man  whom  she  did  not  love,  she 
reproached  him ! 

He  could  not  tell  her  of  all  this,  so  he  fell  back  for  his  defence  on 
words  which  had  passed  between  them  since  the  day  when  they  had 
met  on  tho  braes.  "  Lady  Laura,"  he  said,  "it  is  only  a  month  or 
two  since  you  spoke  to  mo  as  though  you  wished  that  Violet  Effing- 
ham might  be  my  wife." 

"  I  never  wished  it.  I  never  said  that  I  wished  it.  There  are 
moments  in  which  we  try  to  give  a  child  any  brick  on  the  chimney 
top  for  which  it  may  whimper."  Then  there  was  another  silence 
which  she  was  the  first  to  break.  "  You  had  better  go,"  she  said. 
"  I  know  that  I  have  committed  myself,  and  of  course  I  would  rather 
be  alone." 

"  And  what  would  you  wish  that  I  should  do  ?  " 

"  Do  ?  "  she  said.     "  What  you  do,  can  bo  nothing  to  me." 

"  Must  we  bo  strangers,  you  and  I,  because  there  was  a  time  in 
which  wo  were  almost  more  than  friends  ?  " 

"  I  have  spoken  nothing  about  myself,  sir, — only  as  I  have  been 
drawn  to  do  so  by  your  pretence  of  being  love-sick.  You  can  do 
nothing  for  me, — nothing, — nothing.  What  is  it  possible  that  you 
should  do  for  me  ?  You  are  not  my  father,  or  my  brother."  It  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  she  wanted  him  to  fall  at  her  feet.  It  is  to 
be  supposed  that  had  he  dono  so  her  reproaches  would  have  been 
hot  and  heavy  on  him ;  but  yet  it  almost  seemed  to  him  as  though 
he  had  no  other  alternative.  No ! — He  was  not  her  father  or  her 
brother ; — nor  could  he  be  her  husband.  And  at  this  very  moment, 
as  she  knew,  his  heart  was  sore  with  love  for  another  woman.  And 
yet  he  hardly  knew  how,  not  to  throw  himself  at  her  feet,  and  swear, 
that  he  would  return  now  and  for  ever  to  his  old  passion,  hopeless 
sinful,  degraded  as  it  would  be. 

"  I  wish  it  were  possible  for  mo  to  do  something,"  he  said,  drawing 
near  to  her. 

"  There  is  nothing  to  bo  done,"  she  said,  clasping  her  hands  togethff* 
"  Fnr  me  nothing,  I  have  before  me  no  escape,  no  hone,  no  nroaMfliflf 
relief,  noplace  of  consolation.  You  have  everything  U  U*w  ynxu  Too 
complain  of  a  wound  1  You  have  at  least  shown*  that  Mich  wound*  vA 
von  are  capable  of  cure*    You  cannot  but  foel  that  whrn  I  i 
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waitings,  I  must  be  impatient.     You  had  better  leave  me  now,  if  you 
please." 

"  And  are  we  to  be  no  longer  friends  ?"  he  asked. 

"  As  far  as  friendship  can  go  without  intercourse,  I  shall  always  be* 
your  friend." 

Then  he  went,  and  as  he  walked  down  to  his  office,  so  intent  was 
he  on  that  which  had  just  passed  that  he  hardly  saw  the  people  as 
he  met  them,  or  was  aware  of  the  streets  through  which  his  way  led 
him.  There  had  been  something  in  the  later  words  which  Lady 
Laura  had  spoken  that  had  made  him  feel  almost  unconsciously  that 
the  injustice  of  her  reproaches  was  not  so  great  as  he  had  at  first  felt 
it  to  be,  and  that  she  had  some  cause  for  her  scorn.  If  her  case  was  such 
as  she  had  so  plainly  described  it,  what  was  his  plight  as  compared  with 
hers  ?  He  had  lost  his  Violet,  and  was  in  pain.  There  must  be 
much  of  suffering  before  him.  But  though  Violet  were  lost,  the 
world  was  not  all  blank  before  his  eyes.  He  had  not  told  himself, 
even  in  his  dreariest  moments,  that  there  was  before  him  "  no  escape, 
no  hope,  no  prospect  of  relief,  no  place  of  consolation."  And  then  ho 
began  to  think  whether  this  must  in  truth  be  the  case  with  Lady 
Laura.  What  if  Mr.  Kennedy  were  to  die  ?  What  in  such  case  as 
that  would  he  do  ?  In  ten  or  perhaps  in  five  years  time  might  it  not 
be  possible  for  him  to  go  through  the  ceremony  of  falling  upon  his- 
knees,  with  stiffened  joints  indeed,  but  still  with  something  left  of  the 
ardour  of  his  old  love,  of  his  oldest  love  of  all  ? 

As  he  was  thinking  of  this  he  was  brought  up  short  in  his  walk 
as  he  was  entering  the  Green  Park  beneath  the  Duke's  figure,  by 
Laurence  Fitzgibbon.  "How  dare  you  not  be  in  your  office  at 
such  an  hour  as  this,  Finn,  me  boy, — or,  at  least,  not  in  the  Houso,. 
— or  serving  your  masters  after  some  fashion  ?"  said  the  late  Under- 
Secretary. 

"  So  I  am.  I've  been  on  a  message  to  Marylebone,  to  find  what  tho 
people  there  think  about  the  Canadas." 

"  And  what  do  they  think  about  the  Canadas  in  Marylebone  ?  " 

"  Not  one  man  in  a  thousand  cares  whether  the  Canadians  prosper 
or  fail  to  prosper.  They  care  that  Canada  should  not  go  to  the 
8tates,  because, — though  they  don't  love  the  Canadians,  they  do  hate 
the  Americans.  That's  about  the  feeling  in  Marylebone, — and  it's 
astonishing  how  like  the  Maryleboners  are  to  the  rest  of  the  world." 

"Dear  me,  what  a  fellow  you  are  for  an  Under-Secretary  !  You've 
heard  the  news  about  little  Violet." 

"What  news?" 

"  She  has  quarrelled  with  Chiltern,  you  know." 

"Who  says  so?" 

"  Never  mind  who  says  so,  but  they  tell  me  it's  true.     Take  an  old 
friend's  advice,  and  strike  while  the  iron's  hot." 
Phineas  did  not  believe  what  he  had  heard,  but  though  he  did  not 
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believe  it,  still  the  tidings  sot  his  heart  beating.  He  would  have 
believed  it  less  perhaps  had  he  known  that  Laurence  had  just  received 
the  news  from  Mrs.  Bonteen. 


1 


CHAPTER  LV1L 

THE   TOP   BRICK   OF  THE   CHIMNEY. 

Madame  Max  Ooeslek  was  a  lady  who  knew  that  in  fighting  the 
battles  which  fell  to  her  lot,  in  arranging  the -social  difficulties  which 
she  found  in  her  way,  in  doing  the  work  of  the  world  which  came 
to  her  share,  very  much  more  care  was  necessary, — and  care  too 
About  tilings  apparently  trifling, — than  was  demanded  by  the  affairs 
of  people  in  general.  And  this  was  not  the  case  so  much  on  account 
of  any  special  disadvantage  under  which  she  laboured,  as  because  she 
was  ambitious  of  doing  the  very  uttermost  with  those  advantages 
which  she  possessed.  Her  own  birth  had  not  been  high,  and  that 
of  her  husband,  we  may  perhaps  say,  had  been  very  low.  He  had 
been  old  when  she  had  married  him,  and  she  had  had  little  power  of 
making  any  progress  till  he  had  left  her  a  widow.  Then  she  found 
herself  possessed  of  money,  certainly  ;  of  wit, — as  she  believed ;  and 
of  a  something  in  her  personal  appearance  which,  as  she  plainly  told 
herself,  she  might  perhaps  palm  off  upon  the  world  as  beauty.  She 
was  a  woman  who  did  not  natter  herself,  who  did  not  strongly 
believe  in  herself,  who  could  even  bring  herself  to  wonder  that  men 
and  women  in  high  position  should  condescend  to  notice  such  a  one 
as  her.  With  all  her  ambition,  there  was  a  something  of  genuine 
humility  about  her ;  and  with  all  the  hardness  she  had  learned  there 
was  a  touch  of  womanly  softness  which  would  sometimes  obtrude 
itself  upon  her  heart.  When  she  found  a  woman  really  kind  to  her, 
she  would  be  very  kind  in  return.  And  though  she  prized  wealth, 
•and  knew  that  her  money  was  her  only  rock  of  strength,  she  could 
be  lavish  with-it,  as  though  it  were  dirt. 

But  she  was  highly  ambitious,  and  she  played  her  game  with  great 
skill  and  great  caution.  Her  doors  were  not  opened  to  all  callers  ; — 
were  shut  even  to  some  who  find  but  few  doors  closed  against  them ; 
—were  shut  occasionally  to  those  whom  she  most  specially  wished 
to  see  within  them.  She  knew  how  to  allure  by  denying,  and  to 
make  the  gift  rich  by  delaying  it.  We  are  told  by  the  Latin  proverb 
that  he  who  gives  quickly  gives  twice ;  but  I  say  that  she  who 
gives  quickly  seldom  gives  more  than  half.  When  in  the  early  spring 
the  Duke  of  Omnium  first  knocked  at  Madame  Max  Goesler's  door, 
he  was  informed  that  she  was  not  at  home.  The  Duke  felt  very  cross 
as  he  handed  his  card  out  from  his  dark  green  brougham, — on  the 
panel  of  which  there  was  no  blazon  to  tell  of  the  owner's  rank.  He 
was  very  cross.     She  had  told  him  that  she  was  always  at  home 
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between  four  and  six  on  a  Thursday.  He  had  condescended  to 
remember  the  information,  and  had  acted  npon  it,— -and  now  she 
was  not  at  home  1  She  was  not  at  home,  though  he  had  come  on 
a  Thursday  at  the  very  hour  she  had  named  to  him.  Any  duko 
would  have  been  cross,  but  the  Duke  of  Omnium  was  particularly 
cross.  No ; — he  certainly  would  give  himself  no  further  trouble  by 
going  to  the  cottage  in  Park  Lane.  And  yet  Madame  Max  Gtoetder 
had  been  in  her  own  drawing-room,  white  the  Duke  was  handing  out 
his  card  from  the  brougham  below. 

On  the  next  morning  there  came  to  him  a  note  from  the  cottage, — 
snch  a  pretty  note  ! — so  penitent,  bo  full  of  Temorse,-~-and,  which 
was  better  still,  so  laden  with  disappointment,  that  he  forgave  her. 

"My  bear  Duke, 

"  I  hardly  know  how  to  Apologise  to  you,  after  having  told  you 
that  I  am  always  at  home  on  Thursdays;  and  I  was  at  home  yester- 
day when  you  called.  But  I  was  unwell,  And  I  had  told  the  servant 
to  deny  me,  not  thinking  how  much  I  might  be  losing.  Indeed, 
indeed,  I  would  not  have  given  way  to  a  silly  headache,  had  I  thought 
that  your  Grace  would  have  been  here.  X  suppose  that  now  I  must 
not  even  hope  for  the  photograph. 

"  Yours  penitently, 

"  Marie  M.  G." 

The  note-paper  was  very  pretty  note-paper,  hardly  scented,  and  yet 
conveying  a  sense  of  something  sweet,  and  the  monogram  was  small 
and  new,  and  fantastic  without  being  grotesque,  and  the  writing 
was  of  that  sort  which  the  Duke,  having  much  experience,  had 
learned  to  like, — and  there  was  something  in  the  signature  which 
pleased  him.     So  ho  wrote  a  reply, — 

"Dear  Madame  Max  Goesler, 

"  I  will  call  again  next  Thursday,  or,  if  prevented,  will  let 
you  know. 

"  Yours  faithfully, 

"  0." 

When  the  green  brougham  drew  up  at  the  door  of  the  cottage  on 
the  next  Thursday,  Madame  Goesler  was  at  home,  and  had  no  head- 
ache. 

She  was  not  at  all  penitent  now.  She  had  probably  studied  the 
subject,  and  had  resolved  that  penitence  was  more  alluring  in  a 
letter  than  when  acted  in  person.  She  received  her  guest  with 
perfect  ease,  and  apologised  for  the  injury  done  to  him  in  the 
preceding  week,  with  much  self-complacency.  "  I  was  so  sorry 
when  I  got  your  card,"  she  said ;  "  and  yet  I  am  so  glad  now  that 
you  were  refused." 
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"If  you  were  ill,"  said  the  Duke,  "  it  wag  better." 

"I  was  horribly  ill,  to  tell  the  truth  ; — aa  pale  as  a  death's  heal 
and  without  a  word  to  say  for  myself.     I  was  fit  to  see  no  our/ 

"  Then  of  course  you  were  right/' 

"But  it  flashed  upon  me  immediately  that  I  had  named  a  day, 
and  thiit  you  had  been  kind  enough  to  remember  it.  But  I  did  col 
think  you  came  to  Loudon  till  the  March  winds  were  over." 

"  The  March  winds  blow  everywhere  in  this  wretched  island. 
Madame  Goesler,  and  there  is  uo  escaping  them.  Youth  may  prevail 
against  them  ;  but  on  me  they  are  so  potent  that  I  think  they  mil 
succeed  in  driving  mo  out  of  my  country.  I  doubt  whether  an  old 
man  should  ever  live  in  England  if  he  can  help  it.T* 

The  Duke  'certainly  was  an  old  man,  if  a  man  turned  of  seventy  lio 
old  j — and  he  was  a  man  too  who  did  not  bear  his  years  with  hearty 
strength.  He  moved  slowly,  and  turned  his  limbs,  when  he  did  turn 
them,  as  though  the  joints  were  stiff  in  their  sockets-  But  there  was 
nevertheless  about  him  a  dignity  of  demeanour,  n  majesty  of  person, 
and  an  upright  carriage  which  did  not  leave  an  idea  of  old  age  as  the 
first  impress  on  the  minds  of  those  who  encountered  the  Duke  of 
Omnium.  He  was  tall  and  moved  without  a  stoop  ;  and  though  he 
moved  slowly T  he  had  learned  to  seem  so  to  do  because  it  was  thf 
proper  kind  of  movement  for  one  so  high  up  in  the  world  as  himself. 
And  perhaps  his  tailor  did  something  for  him.  He  hud  not  been  loop 
under  Madame  Max  Goesler's  eyes  before  she  perceived  that  his 
tailor  had  done  a  good  deal  for  him.  When  he  alluded  to  his  own 
age  and  to  her  youth,  she  said  some  pleasant  little  word  as  to  the 
difference  between  oak-trees  and  currant-bushes ;  and  by  that  time 
nhe  was  seated  comfortably  on  her  sofa,  and  the  Duke  was  on  a  chair 
before  her, — just  as  might  have  been  any  man  who  war?  not  a  Puke. 

After  a  little  lime  the  photograph  was  hro light  forth  from  hi* 
Grace's  pocket.  That  bringing  out  and  giving  of  photographs,  with 
the  demand  for  counter  photographs,  is  the  most  absurd  practice  of 
the  day.  "I  don't  think  I  look  very  nice,  do  I  ?"  u  Oh  yes;— very 
nice  ;  but  a  little  too  old  ;  and  certainly  you  haven't  got  those  spot* 
all  over  your  forehead.''  These  are  the  remarks  which  on  such 
occasions  are  the  most  common.  It  may  be  said  that  to  give  i 
photograph  or  to  take  a  photograph  without  the  utterance  of  soaw 
words  which  would  be  felt  by  a  bystander  to  be  absurd,  is  almost  an 
impossibility.  At  this  moment  there  was  no  bystander,  and  there- 
fore the  Duke  and  the  lady  bad  no  need  for  caution.  Words  were 
spoken  that  were  very  absurd.  Madame  Goesler  protested  that  th* 
Duke's  photograph  was  more  to  her  than  the  photographs  of  all  the 
world  beside  ;  and  the  Duke  declared  that  he  would  curry  the  lady*i 
picture  next  to  his  heart,— I  am  afraid  he  said  for  ever  and  *rw. 
Then  he  took  her  hand  and  pressed  it,  and  was  conscious  that  firf  t 
man  over  seventy  years  of  age  he  did  that  kind  of  thing  very  w«4L 
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"  You  will  come  and  dine  with  me,  Duke  ? "  she  Baid,  when  he 
began  to  talk  of  going. 

"I  never  dine  out." 

"  That  is  just  the  reason  you  should  dine  with  me.  You  shall 
meet  nobody  you  do  not  wish  to  meet." 

"  I  would  so  much  rather  see  you  in  this  way, — I  would  indeed. 
*  I  do  dine  out  occasionally,  but  it  is  at  big  formal  parties,  which  I 
cannot  escape  without  giving  offence.'1 

"And  you  cannot  escape  my  little  not  formal  party, — without 
giving  offence."  She  looked  into  his  face  as  she  spoke,  and  he  knew 
that  she  meant  it.  And  he  looked  into  hers,  and  thought  that  her 
eyes  were  brighter  than  any  he  was  in  the  habit  of  seeing  in  these 
latter  days.  "  Name  your  own  day,  Duke.  Will  a  Sunday  suit 
you?" 

"  If  I  must  come " 

"You  must  come."  As  she  spoke  her  eyes  sparkled  more  and 
more,  and  her  colour  went  and  came,  and  she  shook  her  curls  till 
they  emitted  through  the  air  the  same  soft  feeling  of  a  perfume  that 
her  note  had  produced.  Then  her  foot  peeped  out  from  beneath  the 
black  and  yellow  drapery  of  her  dress,  and  the  Duke  saw  that  it  was 
perfect.  And  she  put  out  her  finger  and  touched  his  arm  as  she 
spoke.  Her  hand  was  very  fair,  and  her  fingers  were  bright  with 
rich  gems.  To  men  such  as  the  Duke,  a  hand,  to  be  quite  fair, 
should  be  bright  with  rich  gems.  "  You  must  come,"  she  said, — 
00ft  Imploring  him  now  but  commanding  him. 

**$hen  I  will  come,"  ho  answered,  and  a  certain  Sunday  was  fixed. 

&e  arranging  of  the  guests  was  a  little  difficulty,  till  Madame 
fiMder  begged  the  Duke  to  bring  with  him  Lady  Glencora  Palliser, 
Ml.Baphew'8  wife.  This  at  last  he  agreed  to  do.  As  the  wife  of 
111  nephew  and  heir,  Lady  Glencora  was  to  the  Duke  all  that  a 
«l9m  could  be.  She  was  everything  that  was  proper  as  to  her 
Wptftondnct,  and  not  obtrusive  as  to  his.  She  did  not  bore  him, 
iwfrjul  she  was  attentive.  Although  in  her  husband's  house  she  was 
ifoee  politician,  in  his  house  she  was  simply  an  attractive  woman. 
w£h;  she  is  very  clever,"  the  Duke  once  said,  "  she  adapts  herself.  If 
A0  were  to  go  from  any  one  place  to  any  other,  she  would  be  at  home 
in  both."  And  the  movement  of  his  Grace's  hand  as  he  spoke  seemed 
to  indicate  the  widest  possible  sphere  for  travelling  and  the  widest 
possible  scope  for  adaptation.  The  dinner  was  arranged,  and  went 
off  very  pleasantly.  Madame  Goesler's  eyes  were  not  quite  so  bright 
as  they  were  during  that  morning  visit,  nor  did  she  touch  her  guest's 
arm  in  a  manner  so  alluring.  She  was  very  quiet,  allowing  her 
guests  to  do  most  of  the  talking.  But  the  dinner  and  the  flowers 
and  the  wine  were  excellent,  and  the  whole  thing  was  so  quiet  that 
thaDuke  liked  it.  "  And  now  you  must  come  and  dine  with  me," 
the  Duke  said  as  he  took  his  leave.     "  A  command  to  that  effect  will 
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be  one  which  I  .certainly  shall  not  disobey,"  whispered  Madame 
Goesler. 

"lam  afraid  he  is  going  to  get  fond  of  that  woman."  These  words 
were  spoken  early  on  the  following  morning  by  Lady  Glencora  to  her 
husband,  Mr.  Palliser. 

"  He  is  always  getting  fond  of  some  woman,  and  he  will  to  the  end,' 
said  Mr.  Palliser. 

"  But  this  Madame  Max  Goesler  is  very  clever." 

"  So  they  tell  me.  I  have  generally  thought  that  my  uncle  likes 
talking  to  a  fool  the  best." 

"  Every  man  likes  a  clever  woman  the  best,"  said  Lady  Glencora, 
"if  the  clever  woman  only  knows  how  to  use  her  cleverness." 

"I'm  sure  I  hope  he'll  be  amused,"  said  Mr.  Palliser  innocently. 
"  A  little  amusement  is  all  that  he  cares  for  now." 

"  Suppose  you  were  told  some  day  that  he  was  going to  be 

married  ?  "  said  Lady  Glencora. 

"  My  uncle  married  !" 

"  Why  not  he  as  well  as  another  ?  " 

"  And  to  Madame  Goesler  ?  " 

"  If  he  be  ever  married  it  will  be  to  some  stfch  woman*'* 

"  There  is  not  a*  man  in  all  England  who  thinks  more  of  his  own 
position  than  my  uncle,"  said  Mr.  Palliser  somewhat  proudly, — almost 
with  a  touch  of  anger: 

"  That  is  all  very  well,  Plantagenet,  and  true  enough  in  a  kind  of 
way.  But  a  child  will  sacrifice  all  that  it  has  for  the  top  brick  of  the 
chimney,  and  old  men  sometimes  become  children.  You  would  not 
like  to  be  told  some  morning  that  there  was  a  little  Lord  SiWerbridge 
in  the  world."  Now  the  oldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Omnium,  when 
the  Duke  of  Omnium  had  a  son,  was  called  the  Earl  of  Silverbridge ; 
and  Mr.  Palliser,  when  this  question  was  asked  him,  became  very 
pale.  Mr.  Palliser  knew  well  how  thoroughly  the  cunning  of  tht 
serpent  was  joined  to  the  purity  of  the  dove  in  the  person  of  hb 
wife,  and  he  was  sure  that  tihere  was  cause  for  fear  when  she  hinted 
at  danger: 

"  Perhaps  you  had  better  keep  your  eye  upon  him,"  he  said  to  fcb 
wife, 

**  And  upon  her/'  said  Lady  Glencora* 

When  Madame  Goesler  dined  at  tbe  Data's  house  in  Hi.  JanW* 
Square  there  was  a*  large  party,  and  Lady  Ulcncora  knew  thai  tto* 
was  no  need  for  apprehension  them  Indeed  Madame  Goeaisr  m 
no  more  than  any  other  guest,  and  the  Duku  hardly  ftpak*  to  hm 
There  was  a  duehi)**  there, — the  Duchess  of  St,  Bungay*  and  old  hrtf 
Hartietep,  who  was  a  dowager  marchioness, — iin  old  UAf  *i» 
pestered  the  Data  very  sorely, — and  Madame  Max  Greater  rooms' 
her  reward,  and  knew  that  she  was  receiving  it,  in  being  mimi  * 
meet  those  people.     Would  not  all  these  tuunet»,  including  her  < 
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be  blazoned  to  the  world  in  the  columns  of  the  next  day's  "  Morning 
Post  ?  "  There  was  no  absolute  danger  here,  as  Lady  Gleneora  knew ; 
.  and  Lady  Gleneora,  who  was  tolerant  and  begrudged  nothing  to 
Madame  Max  except  the  one  thing,  was  quite  willing  to  meet  the 
lady  at  such  a  grand  affair  as  this.  But  the  Duke,  even  should  he 
become  ever  so  childish  a  child  in  his  old  age,  still  would  have  that 
plain  green  brougham  at  his  command,  and  could  go  anywhere  in  that 
at  any  hour  in  the  day.  And  then  Madame  Goesler  was  so  manifestly 
a  clever  women.  A  Duchess  of  Omnium  might  bo  said  to  fill, — 
in  the  estimation,  at  any  rate,  of  English  people, — the  highest 
position  in  the  world  short  of  royalty.  And  the  reader  will  remember 
that  Lady  Gleneora  intended  to  be  a  Duchess  of  Omnium  herself, — 
unless  some  very  unexpected  event  should  intrude  itself.  She  intended 
also  that  her  little  boy,  her  fair-haired,  curly-pated,  bold-faced  little 
boy,  should  be  Earl  of  Silverbridge  when  the  sand  of  the  old  man 
should  have  run  itself  out.  Heavens,  what  a  blow  would  it  be,  should 
some  little  wizen- cheeked  half-monkey  baby,  with  black,  brown,  and 
yeBow  skin,  be  brought  forward  and  shown  to  her  some  day  as  the 
hei?!  What  a  blow  to  herself; — and  what  a  blow  to  all  England! 
"  We  can't  prevent  it  if  he  chooses  to  do  it,"  said  her  husband,  who 
had*  Ms  budget  to  bring  forward  that  very  night,  and  who  in  truth 
cared  more  for  his  budget  than  he  did  for  his  heirship  at  that  moment. 
"But* we  must  prevent  it,"  said  Lady  Gleneora.  "  If  I  stick  to  him 
by  the  tail  of  his  coat,  I'll  prevent  it."  At  the  time  when  she  thus 
spoke,  the  dark  green  brougham  had  been  twice  again  brought  up  ai 
the  door  in  Park  Lane. 

And  the  brougham  was  standing  there  a  third  time.  It  was  May 
now,  the  latter  end  of  May,  and  the  park  opposite  was  beautiful  with 
green  things,  and  the  air  was  soft  and  balmy,  as  it  will  be  sometimes 
even  in  May,  and  the  flowers  in  the  balcony  were  full  of  perfume, 
and  the  charm  of  London, — what  London  can  be  to  the  rich, — was 
at  its  height.  The  Duke  was  sitting  in  Madame  Goesler's  drawing- 
room,  at  some  distance  from  her,  for  she  had  retreated.  The  Duke 
had  a  habit  of  taking  her  hand,  which  she  never  would  permit  for 
above  a  few  seconds.  At  such  times  she  would  show  no  anger,  but 
would  retreat. 

"  Marie,"  said  the  Duke,  "  you  will  go  abroad  when  the  summer  is 
over."  As  an  old  man  he  had  taken  the  privilege  of  calling  her 
Marie,  and  she  had  not  forbidden  it, 

"Yes,  probably;  to  Vienna.  I  have  property  in  Vienna,  you 
know,  which  must  be  looked  after." 

"  Do  not  mind  Vienna  this  year.     Come  to  Italy." 

"What;  in  summer,  Duke  ?" 

"The  lakes  are  charming  in  August.  I  have  a  villa  on  Como  which 
is  empty  now,  and  I  think  I  shall  go  there.  If  you  do  not  know  the 
Italian  lakes,  I  shall  be  so  happy  to  show  them  to  you." 
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"  I  know  them  well,  my  lord.     When  I  was  young  I  was  on  tte 
llaggioro  almost  alone.     Some  day  I  will  toll  you  a  history  of  waat  I 
was  in  those  days/1 
.  "  Yon  shall  tell  it  me  there/' 

"  Not  my  lordt  I  Fear  not.     I  have  no  villa  there/* 

"  Will  you  not  accept  the  loan  of  mine  ?  It  shall  be  all  your  nun 
while  you  use  it/1 

*l  My  own,— to  deny  the  right  of  entrance  to  its  owner  ?" 

M  If  it  so  pleases  you/' 

"  It  would  not  please  me.  It  would  so  fur  from  please  me  Hot  1 
will  never  put  myself  in  a  position  that  migUt  make  it  possihle  for  mt 
to  require  to  do  so.  No,  Duke ;  it  behoves  me  to  livo  in  houses  of 
my  own.  Women  of  whom  more  is  known  can  afford  to  be  yam 
guests/' 

11  Marie,  I  would  have  no  other  guest  than  you/' 

11  It  cannot  be  so,  Duke/' 

"And  why  not?" 

**-  Why  not  ?  Am  I  to  be  put  to  the  blush  by  being  made  to  answer 
such  a  question  as  that  ?  Because  the  world  would  say  that  the 
Duke  of  Omnium  had  a  new  mistress,  and  that  Madame  Goesler  was 
the  woman.  Do  you  think  that  I  would  be  any  man's  mistress  ;— 
even  yours  ?  Or  do  you  believe  that  for  the  sake  of  the  softness  of 
a  summer  evening  on  an  Italian  lake,  I  would  give  cans*  to  the 
tongues  of  the  women  here  to  say  that  I  was  such  a  thing  ?  You 
would  have  me  lose  all  that  I  have  gained  by  steady  years  of  sober 
work  for  the  sake  of  a  week  or  two  of  dalliance  such  as  that  I  No, 
Duke  ;  not  for  your  dukedom  1 H 

How  bis  Grace  might  have  got  through  his  difficulty  had  they  been 
left  alone,  cannot  bo  told.  For  at  this  moment  the  door  was  opened* 
and  Lady  Glencom  Palliscr  was  announced. 
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THE  SACRISTAN'S  HOUSEHOLD. 

A  STORY  OF  LIPPE-DETMOLD. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

"  GOOD-BYE,    OLD   HOME  !  " 

Anqeb,  like  wine,  raises  a  man's  courage.  When  Otto  left  his  uncle's 
house,  he  felt  no  anxiety  about  his  future,  no  misgivings  about  his 
betrothed, — no  doubt,  in  short,  but  that  his  will  and  energy  would 
-conquer  in  the  long  run.  The  details  of  the  means  by  which  they 
were  to  do  so  had  not  yet  presented  themselves  to  his  mind.  He 
was  only  conscious  of  a  burning  indignation,  and  a  resolve  never  to 
succumb  to  unreason  and  injustice.  It  was  unreasonable  and  unjust, 
he  told  himself,  that  the  sacristan  should  expect  to  buy  all  the  young 
man's  life  with  his  hoarded  money.  For  the  prospect  of  inheriting 
his  uncle's  gold  when  the  old  man  should  die,  he, — Otto, — was  to 
barter  his  happiness,  his  love,  his  conscience!  Not  all  the  bright 
thalers  that  ever  were  coined  should  tempt  him  to  sell  his  soul ! 

Otto's  anger  was  very  hot  within  him  as  he  walked  down  the  lane 
that  led  from  the  sacristan's  cottage.  He  went  onward  by  an  unfre- 
quented path,  instinctively  avoiding  the  main  street,  and  made  for 
Lehmann's  farm.  There  was  no  one  to  be  seen  about  the  farmyard 
when  he  reached  it.  He  entered  the  great  barn,  passing  the  old 
mastiff  without  notice,  although  poor  Schnurr, — with  whom  Otto 
was  a  great  favourite, — rose  up  and  welcomed  the  guest  with  much 
hospitable  wagging  of  his  bushy  tail.  In  the  barn  all  was  still.  From 
the  half-open  door  of  a  large  room  on  the  right  came  the  droning 
hum  of  spinning-wheels.  The  maids  were  at  their  afternoon  task. 
Otto  had  seen  long  ropes  laden  with  snowy  house-linen  hanging  to 
dry  in  a  paddock  at  the  back  of  the  homestead.  The  great  washing 
was  over  for  the  present,  and  the  household  seemed  at  peace. 

Otto  tapped  at  the  kitchen  door,  which  opened  from  the  barn, 
and  the  Hausfrau's  voice  uttered  the  customary  invitation  to  enter, 

vol.  m.  og 
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"Herein!"  There  stood  Hanne  by  a  table  covered  with  a  thick 
fleecy  blanket,  ironing  some  articles  which  were  considered  too  fine- 
and  delicate  to  be  entrusted  to  Marine's  or  Lotto's  inexperienced 
hands.  There  was  artistic  skill  and  a  kind  of  dilettante  enjoyment 
in  Fran  Lehmann's  manner  of  ironing.  Daintily  did  she  hold  one 
portion  of  Franz's  Sunday  shirt  between  the  thumb  and  finger  of  her 
left  hand,  and  swiftly  did  the  smooth  iron  glide  over  the  linen  surface, 
chasing  with  its  hot  black  muzzle  the  left  hand  aforesaid,  which  still 
retreated  dexterously  at  its  approach. 

There  were  lying  already  finished,  in  a  broad  open  basket  beside 
her,  two  or  three  of  the  Hausfrau's  best  caps,  elaborately  befrilled, 
and  a  neckerchief  trimmed  with  fine  old  Flanders  lace,  which  had 
come  down  as  an  heirloom  from  Hanne's  grandmother.  There  was 
a  smell  of  hot  linen  in  the  kitchen,  mingled  with  the  fragrance  of 
a  bundle  of  last  year's  lavender,  dried  and  prepared,  to  put  away  in 
the  oaken  presses  with  the  clean  clothes.  A  bright  ray  of  sunshine 
slanted  in  at  the  lattice  window  under  the  eaves ;  and  where  it  fell 
hottest,  a  sleek  tortoiseshell  cat  had  posted  herself  on  the  sill,  and 
was  basking  with  shut  eyes,  and  giving  utterance  to  her  inward 
satisfaction  by  a  gentle  continuous  purring,  that  sounded  like  a  faint, 
echo  of  the  spinning-wheels  on  the  other  side  of  the  barn. 

Otto's  appearance  disturbed  this  peaceful  scene,  as  a  stone  flangr 
into  glassy  water  breaks  the  reflected  images  that  sleep  within  its 
depths.  The  Hausfrau  stared  and  frowned.  Old  Schnorr,  the  watch- 
dog, who  was  strictly  forbidden,  on  pain  of  severe  beating,  to  enter 
the  kitchen,  slunk  in  at  Otto's  heels;  and  puss,  pereeiving  her  natural 
enemy,  leaped  down  from  the  sunny  corner  where  she  had  bee* 
snugly  ensconced,  and  fled  with  arched  bade  into  an  adjoining 
chamber. 

Hanne  did  not  go  through  the  form  of  any  salutation,  but  cried 
out  in  harsh  tones,  which  seemed  singularly  out  of  time  after  the 
previous  drowsy  quiet,  "1  wish  with  my  whole  heart,  Heir  Otto 
Hemmerich,  that  you  would  not  bring  that  great  ugly  beast  in  here 
with  you !  See,  if  he  has  not  got  his  nose  in  the  clothes-basket 
already ! "  And  indeed  it  was  too  true,  that  poor  Sehnurr,  seduced 
by  a  fatal  curiosity,  was  sniffing  with  cold  moist  muzzle  among  the 
crisp  furbelows  that  had  just  left  the  Hausfrau's  fingers.  A  hearty 
thwack  with  a  heavy  roll  of  damp  towels  sent  the  startled  beast  yelp- 
ing out  of  the  kitchen;  and  immediately  afterwards  the  voice  of 
farmer  Franz  was  heard  demanding,  with  an  angry  oath,  who  was 
ill-treating  poor  Sehnurr. 

"Hi-treating!"  echoed  Hanne,  shrilly,  as  her  husband  appeared 
at  the  door ;  "  I  gave  him  a  sound  thump,  and  I'm  only  sorry  he  got 
off  with  so  little.  The  boys  and  the  maids  are  bother  enough  in  my 
kitchen,  without  strange  brutes  walking  in,  that  have  no  business 
here  at  all ! "     Hie  Hausfrau  pointed  the  application  of  this  speech 
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by  a  scowling  glance  at  Otto,  and  then  went  on  with  her  ironing 
farioasiy. 

"  Holloa,  lad ! "  said  the  farmer ;  "  yon  here  again !  *' 

He  held  oat  his  hand,  but  somewhat  constrainedly.  Otto  did  not 
take  it  "I  am  sorry  to  disturb  your  wife,  f armor/'  he  said.  "  It 
was  partly  my  fault  that  Schnurr  got  in ;  and  as  to  my  walking  into 
the  kitchen,  that  was  all  my  fault,  and  yon  knew  nothing  about  it ; 
so  don't  be  angry  with  your  husband,  Frau  Hanne,  but  let  your 
wrath  fall  on  me."  Franz  Lehmann  affected  to  laugh  heartily  at 
this  speech,  as  a  mighty  good  joke,  yet  he  looked  glad  to  be  relieved 
of  the  responsibility  of  Otto's  visit.  Frau  Lehmann  tossed  her  head. 

"  I  have  a  few  words  to  say  to  you,  farmer,"  pursued  Otto ;  "  and 
if  you  will  walk  with  me  ten  yards  on  the  high  road,  I  can  say  them 
without  troubling  the  Hausfrau  with  my  presence.  I  see  she  is  busy." 

"  Yes,  I  am ;  and  what's  more,  if  Herr  Otto  Hemmerich  has  any 
secrets  to  tell  my  husband,  I  don't  want  to  pry  into  them,  not  1 1 " 

"  Secrets,  Hanne  ?    No,  no ;  no  secrets,  old  woman ;  only " 

"  Pooh  1  stuff  and  nonsense,  Franz  t  I'm  not  a  blind  buzzard  I 
But  I  have  something  else  to  do  besides  making  mysteries,  and 
secrets,  and  palavers,  about  what's  sure  to  come  out  sooner  or  later. 
Some  folks  can  idle  away  their  time  that  fashion;  but  us  poor 
women, — Lord  help  us !  Well,  maybe  it's  a  good  thing  for  others 
that  I  have  my  wits  about  me,  and  am  able  to  be  active ;  and  at  meal- 
times, and  when  you're  bawling  out  for  your  clean  shirt  next  Sunday, 
you  11  think  so  too."  All  this  time  Hanne  was  ironing  away  with 
marvellous  rapidity;  pressing  and  folding  each  article  as  it  was 
finished,  and  laying  it  lightly  in  the  open  basket.  Franz  stood 
regarding  her  busy  fingers  with  wide,  dreamy  eyes.  Otto  walked 
op  to  the  table,  and  held  out  his  hand,  of  which  the  Hausfrau  affected 
to  take  no  notice. 

"  Good-bye,  Frau  Hanne.  I  am  sorry  you  are  vexed  with  me ; 
but  truly  I  know  not  what  I  have  done  to*  offend  you," 

"  Offend  me,  Herr  Hemmerich  ?     Nothing  !     Oh  dear,  no  ! " 

"  That  is  scarcely  an  honest  answer,  is  it  now  ?  In  the  old  days, 
when  I  was  a  lad  here,  you  used  to  scold  me  heartily  sometimes,  and 
I  dare  say  I  deserved  it.  But  at  least  you  generally  let  mo  know 
what  it  was  for." 

Hanne  faced  round  with  the  iron  in  her  hand.  Her  grey  eyes 
sparkled,  and  her  cheeks, — always  ruddy, — flushed  up  hot  and 
crimson.  As  she  spoke,  she  seemed  to  grow  angrier  and  angrier. 
And,  indeed,  it  was  a  common  saying  in  Frau  Lehmann's  household, 
that  the  mistress  talked  herself  into  her  tantrums  nine  times  out  of 
ten*  The  sound  of  her  own  scolding  voice  seemed  to  irritate  her.  It 
certainly  irritated  every  one  else. 

"Well,  Otto  Hemmerich,  if  you  will  have  it,  you  shall  1  I  don't 
hi*  yoar  goings-on.     I  don't  approve  of  young  folks  setting  them- 
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solves  up  against  their  elders.     My  opinion  is,  that  you  ought  to  go 
down  on  your  knees  in  gratitude  to  the  Herr  Kiister,  instead  of  flying 
in  his  face.     Folks  toil  and  slave,  and  nourish  vipers  to  sting  'cm  at 
the  end.     I  should  be  very  sorry  for  you  to  be  much  with  Liese ;  for 
I  don't  want  any  such  notions  put  into  her  silly  little  head.     She's  is 
weak  as  water,  and  any  one  can  talk  her  over  in  no  time.    Next 
thing  will  be  that  we  shall  have  her  turning  round  on  her  cousin 
Franz  and  me,  and  telling  us  that  she  will  do  this,  and  she  won't  do 
that,  and  she  must  judge  for  herself  about  t'  other.     Parcel  of  brats 
setting  up  in  judgment,  forsooth !     Ach  gnadiger  Himmel !  deliver 
us  from  other  folks'  children !     And  as  to  the  old  days,  when  yon 
was  '  a  lad  here,'  — I  wonder  in  my  heart  what  you  call  yourself 
now !     There's  no  need  to  go  back  to  them,  Herr  Otto  Hemmerich ! 
Things  were  very  different  then ;  and  you  were  very  different  then ; 
or,  anyway,  I  thought  so.     No  ono  likes  to  find  they've  been  taken 
in  and  deceived  in  them  they've  been  kind  to,  and  goodness  know* 
that  was  I !     But  '  live  and  learn.'     I'll  take  care  not  to  be  such  a 
fool  any  more.     Trust  nobody  ;  that's  the  safest.     I  hate  deceit  and 
pretending,  and  getting  round  such  as  are  soft  and  haven't  got  any 
head   on   their   shoulders   to  speak   of.     Ha  !  for  as  quiet  as  I've 
been "  here  the  farmer  gave  a  groan,  which  he  changed  half- 
way into  a  cough, — "I have  my  eyes  open,  and  my  ears  too.     I  ain't 
quite  nobody  in  my  own  house  yet,  nor  shan't  be,  whilst  there's 
victuals  to  cook,  or  any  sewing  or   spinning   or   slaving  to  do!" 
Hanne   by   this  time   was   in   a  towering  rage,   and  poured  forth 
voluble  sentences  in  the  hard  North  German  tongue,  at  a  rate  so  fast 
and  furious,  that  they  sounded  almost  like  the  gobbling  of  an  angry 
turkey-cock. 

•'  Farewell,  Frau  Lehmann  !"  said  Otto,  gravely,  when  she  paused 
to  take  breath.  "  I  think  you  are  very  violent  and  very  unreasonable ; 
but  I  don't  wish  to  quarrel  with  you,  for  the  sake  of  others ;  and 
partly,  perhaps,  for  the  sak'o  of  that  long  ago  when  you  treated  a* 
better  than  you  treat  me  now." 

"  Quarrel!"  cried  Hanne,  almost  in  a  shriek.  "  Quarrel,  indeed! 
and  with  you  ?  Do  you  mean  to  let  me  be  insulted  in  my  own  kitchen, 
Franz  Lehmann,  or  do  you  not  ?  "  And  with  that  she  dashed  tke 
iron  down  upon  the  table,  stamped  her  foot,  and  smacked  her 
labour-hardened  hands  together  with  a  loud  report  that 
through  the  place. 

The  farmer  seized  Otto  by  the  sleeve,  and  fairly  dragged 
of  the  kitchen.     "  Poof !  "  exclaimed  Franz,  wiping  his  brows 
they  were  outside  the  house.    "  Lord  !  I'm  all  of  a  sweat  t 
came  sneaking  up  to  his  master  with  drooping  tail,      4*  Hullo 
dog  1    you've  been  catching  it  too,  have  you  ?     More  fool  ywj,  t 
going  in  there  when  you  have  a  snug  quiet  betiiwl  of  your  own* 
The  two   men  walked  a  little  way  In  silence.     To*ti  Frmna 
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•'You  know,  Otto,  how  sorry  I  am  that  rough  words  should  be  Baidto 
yon  under  my  roof ;  and  mayhap,  when  the  temper's  over,  Hanne 
will  be  sorry,  too." 

"  Say  no  more  about  it,  farmer.  I  have  harder  things  to  bear 
than  a  shrewish  woman's  scolding."  ' 

•'  Well,  that  ain't  pleasant,"  observed  Franz,  reflectively.  "  How- 
ever, I'm  sorry  to  hear  you  speak  so,  lad.  Things  have  not  gone 
well  between  you  and  the  sacristan,  eh  ?  Ah !  I  thought  as  much. 
Yon  shall  tell  mc  all  about  it.  But,  first,  just  let  me  say  one  word 
about, — about  my  old  woman.  Look  here  ;  it's  difficult  for  me  to  put 
it  into  words,  like.  You  know  me,  Otto :  I'm  a  slow  man ;  but  I 
must  just  say  this, — barring  a  bit  of  a  tantrum  now  and  then,  there 
ain't  a  better  wife  than  my  old  woman  in  Detmold ;  no,  nor  yet  in 
Waldeck.  You  see,  Otto,  strangers  see  the  worst  side  of  her.  Few 
know  the  good  there  is  in  my  old  woman ;  and  I  think  somehow, — if 
I  could  but  put  it  out  plain, — that  it  would  be  mean  of  me  not  just  to 
speak  up  for  her  when  it's  needful.  A  man  owes  a  deal  to  his  wife 
when  she's  a  good  'un  like  my  old  woman,  and  I  think  he's  bound  to 
stick  to  her,  true  and  faithful.  Not,  you  understand,  but  what  I  see 
that  she  was  all  wrong  just  now,  was  my  Hanne.  But  there,  lad, — 
you  know  what  I  mean, — and  one  word's  as  good  as  a  thousand.  So 
now  let  us  hear  what  befel  you  at  the  sacristan's." 

Otto  complied,  narrating  briefly  what  had  passed.  The  farmer 
looked  grave  at  Otto's  account  of  his  having  left  his  uncle's  house 
under  the  old  man's  ban.  "Liese  will  have  nothing,"  said  Franz 
Lehmann  ;  "  and  if  the  sacristan  disinherits  you,  what  is  to  be 
done?"  Lehmann  spoke,  of  course,  in  Liese's  interest;  but  Otto 
was  beginning  to  make  the  disagreeable  discovery  of  how  much  the 
fact  of  his  being  the  supposed  heir  to  the  sacristan's  savings  had 
operated  in  his  favour  with  the  world. 

In  justice  to  the  farmer,  I  must  say  that,  had  not  Otto's  altered 
fortunes  involved  future  trouble  to  Lieschen,  Franz  would  have  grasped 
the  young  man's  hand  with  all  his  old  cordiality,  and  would  have 
cheered  him  with  hearty,  unfaltering  words.  But  Franz  foresaw  a 
variety  of  sorrows  in  store  for  his  adopted  daughter ;  and  so  fore- 
seeing, it  was  impossible  for  him  not  to  regret  that  Otto  had  spoken 
to  the  girl  of  love.  Hanne,  he  knew,  would  strongly  oppose  any 
engagement  between  the  young  people,  and,  under  the  circumstances, 
Hanne's  opposition  would  naturally  assume  the  shape  of  prudent 
anxiety  for  Liese's  welfare.  How  then  could  Franz  reasonably 
resent  it  ? 

Otto,  without  going  deep  into  the  farmer's  motives,  felt  the  chill  in 
his  manner,  and  it  hurt  him. 

I*ltmflwp  expressed  his  intention  of  talking  to  the  sacristan,  and 
trjfeg  to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  between  the  uncle  and  nephew. 
Otto  assured  him  that  it  would  be  all  in   vain,   but  consented  to 
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remain  a  lew  hours  in  Horn,  in  compliance  with  the  farmer's  urgent 
request.     Then  he  walked  about  the  little  townlet  in  a  listles*  way. 

The  news  of  his  quarrel  with  the  sacristan  had  got  abroad,  how- 
ever,  and  every  gossip  he  met  teazed  him  with  questions.  To  avoid 
their  importunity  he  went  into  Herr  Peters'  dark  Httle  shop,  where 
he  found  the  apothecary  reading  a  newspaper  in  the  spicy  atmosphere 
of  his  drugs  and  essences.  The  sight  of  Peters'  mild  friendly  face 
made  Otto  open  his  heart,  and  he  related  to  his  old  friend  the 
cause  of  his  quarrel  with  his  uncle,  and  moreover  told  him  how 
he  and  Liese  loved  each  other,  and  had  plighted  their  troth.  Peters, 
despite  his  professed  enmity  to  womankind,  was  a  sympathising 
listener.  He  had  not  given  hostages  to  fortune,  as  Lehmann  had  done. 
The  apothecary  had  no  Hanne  or  Liese  to  provide  for  and  think 
of;  and  therefore,  perhaps,  the  fact  of  Otto's-  disinheritance  did  not 
Appear  to  him  to  be  so  serious  an  evil.  At  all  events,  his  assurances 
that  all  would  undoubtedly  go  well  at  last  were  comforting  to  Otto. 
"  Wonderful  times  we  live  in,"  said  Peters,  tapping  his  newspaper, 
"  wonderful  times  !  A  brisk,  strong,  active  young  fellow  like  yon  ought 
not  to  be  in  hurry  to  despair." 

"  I  don't  despair.  Indeed,  so  far  as  my  uncle's  money  is  concerned 
I  am  not  even  disappointed.  I  never  reckoned  upon  it.  But, — it's 
strange,  isn't  it  ? — it  seems  that  other  folks  did." 

The  farmer's  attempt  at  mediation  came  to  nothing,  as  Otto  had 
prophesied ;  and  the  young  man  left  Horn  that  same  evening,  with- 
out  saying  farewell  to  any  one.  There  was  a  spot,  a  Httle  way  out 
of  Horn,  whence  the  main  road  declined  somewhat  towards  the  town. 
He  stood  for  a  while  on  this  high  vantage-ground,  and  looked  back  at 
the  little  place  which  had  been  his  home  since  his  father  died ; — 
looked  and  listened  to  tho  familiar  sights  and  sounds  of  eventide. 
Before  him  on  the  left  hand,  and  lying  back  from  the  road,  was  Franz 
Lehmann's  farm.  Ono  or  two  similar  barn-dwellings  were  scattered 
along  the  highway  at  irregular  distances,  before  the  houses  grew 
thicker  and  the  gardens  and  orchards  fewer,  and  the  main  street  of 
Horn  might  bo  said  to  have  fairly  commenced.  In  Lehmann's 
farmyard  a  yoke  of  oxen  just  returned  from  labour  stood  with 
heaving  flanks  and  steaming  nostrils  near  their  stable-door.  Old 
Clans,  the  waggoner,  was  driving  in  his  heavily  laden  cart  drawn 
by  a  team  of  slow  powerful  horses.  Otto  well  knew  that  Clans 
was  returning  from  market  at  Lemgo,  and  he  guessed  from  the 
man's  attitude  and  bearing  that  he  had  been  indulging  in  his  usual 
weekly  potations  there.  But  tho  steady  phlegmatic  old  greyy  the 
leader  of  the  team,  seemed  to  be  quite  conscious  that  on  him,  and  not 
on  the  drunken  human  wielder  of  whip-cord,  depended  the  safe 
arrival  of  the  cart  at  its  destination,  and  cautiously  led  the  way 
between  the  heaps  of  mire  and  stable  litter,  disregarding  Glaus's 
shouts  and  imprecations,  with  admirable  gravity  and  good  temper. 
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From  Hie  back  of  the  homestead  came  shrill  women's  voices  laughing 
and  talking,  and  by»and-by  there  appeared  round  the  corner  of  the* 
barn  Fran  Lehmann's  two  stout  serving- women,  Lotte  and  Marthe, 
•carrying  a  heavy  bucket  full  of  water  between  them.  Otto  knew  the 
well  whence  they  had  drawn  it.  It  lay  on  the  skirts  of  the  orchard, 
and  was  deep  and  moss-grown,  and  shaded  by  an  ancient  apple  tree. 
He  remembered  Liese's  pretty  shrinking  look  of  mingled  terror  and 
admiration,  when,  playing  as  children  together  near  the  old  well,  he 
had  thrown  a  pebble  into  its  dark  depths  and  bade  her  mark  how 
long  a  time  elapsed  between  the  stone  quitting  his  hand  and  the  dull 
echoing  splash  it  made  in  the  unseen  water  far  below. 

Further  on  in  the  direction  of  Horn,  the  road  was  thronged  with  vast 
flocks  of  geese  and  herds  of  goats  returning  to  the  shelter  of  barn  or 
out-house  for  the  night,  and  the  air  was  alive  with  their  cacklings 
and  bleatings.  The  little  gooseherds,  some  boys,  some  girls,  carried 
each  a  long  peeled  wand  in  the  right  hand,  wherewith  to  control  the 
movements  of  their  noisy  charge.  The  goats  came  along  soberly 
enough,  following  the  bearded  patriarch  of  the  herd,  who  bore  a 
tinkling  bell  at  his  collar.  They  bleated  in  ail  sorts  of  plaintive  tones, 
from  the  deep  bass  of  the  old  he-goat,  to  the  high-pitched  human 
sounding  cry  of  the  kidling.  The  geese,  on  the  contrary,  pursued 
their  waddling  way  in  a  much  more  erratic  manner,  and  screeched 
and  cackled  with  a  ludicrous  air  of  injured  dignity,  as  though  they 
felt  it  to  be  their  duty  to  protest  loudly  and  persistently  against 
things  in  general. 

Down  sank  the  sun,  leaving  a  red  glow  behind  him  in  the  west,  and 
a  young  crescent  moon  began  to  glimmer  faintly  in  the  clear  pale  sky 
like  a  pearl  set  in  silver.  The  blue  smoke  from  the  chimneys  of* 
Born  stained  the  red  sunset  as  a  breath  stains  a  mirror.  Lights 
began  to  twinkle  here  and  there  in  the  casements,  and  the  open 
doorway  of  the  blacksmith's  forge  sent  out  a  fitful  glow.  Tack,  tack, 
tack,  like  the  sound  of  many  hammers  striking  upon  metal,  came  the 
clatter  of  hoofs  along  the  hard  road,  and  presently  there  passed  by  a 
long  siring  of  horses,  carefully  clothed,  some  led,  some  ridden  by 
smart  grooms.  They  belonged  to  the  Prince's  famous  stud,  of  Arab 
origin  and  ancient  pedigree,  and  were  on  their  way  from  Lobshorn 
to  the  Marstall  in  Detmold.  The  twilight  deepened.  The  moon's 
slender  horn  took  a  more  golden  brightness.  All  the  varied  sounds 
that  came  from  the  townlct  were  blended  together  into  one  murmur 
mil  of  placid  pathos.  Gradually  that,  too,  died  away.  The  voices  of 
man  and  beaat  alike  were  hushed.  Lastly  spoke  out  the  vibrating 
tongue  of  the  old  bell  in  St.  Mary's  tower  chiming  seven  o'clock.  A 
sudden  stealthy  wind  arose,  bleak  and  piercing,  and  made  the  still 
leafless  boughs  creak,  and  the  dark  foliage  of  the  evergreens  shiver 
and  whisper.  Otto,  too,  shuddered  beneath  its  chill  breath,  and 
roused  himteelf  from  his  reverie.     "  Good-bye,  old  home  I "  he  cried, 
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waving  his  hand.  "  Good-bye,  and  God  bless  thee !  There  isn't 
a  creature  under  any  roof  in  Horn  that  I  wish  other  than  good  to. 
Auf  wiedersehen  i " 


CHAPTER    XX. 

HIDE   AND   StiEK. 

The  Justizrath  von  Schleppers  was  in  the  habit  of  going  early  to  the 
land-steward's  office  in  the  main  street  of  Detmold,  and  remaining 
there  for  two  or  three  hours  every  morning.  The  little  den  in  hi* 
own  house  was  consecrated  more  especially  to  the  transaction  of  liw 
business  for  his  private  clients. 

On  the  morning  succeeding  the  incidents  described  in  the  list 
chapter,  the  Justizrath,  as  soon  as  he  arrived  at  the  land-steward's 
office,  was  informed  by  the  clerk  that  a  person  was  waiting  to  speak 
with  him,  and  had  been  there  already  a  long  time.  "  Indeed,"  said 
the  clerk,  "  I  found  him  hanging  about  the  place  when  I  came  to 
open  the  office.  He  would  not  tell  his  name,  nor  his  business. 
Said  he  must  see  you  himself.     Am  I  to  let  him  in  ?" 

"  Hum  1     What  sort  of  person  is  he,  Christian  ?" 

"  A  queer,  black-looking,  ragged  carle.  Looks  like  a  rogue  and  a 
vagabond,  to  my  thinking.  But  the  Herr  Justizrath  has  given  me 
orders  to  turn  nobody  away  without  speaking  to  him  first." 

"  Ganz  recht,  Christian.  Poor  fellow !  some  man  with  a  petition  or 
a  grievance,  I  suppose.  Well,  well,  I  will  see  him.  Yes  ;  I  will  see 
him.  Send  him  into  my  private  room,  and, — you  can  just  leave  the 
door  ajar,  Christian,  between  my  room  and  the  office  you  sit  in. 
Wait  until  I  touch  the  bell,  and  then  send  the  man  in." 

The  Justizrath  passed  into  his  inner  sanctum.  On  his  desk  was  a 
small  pile  of  letters,  just  arrived  by  that  morning's  post.  He  selected 
one  with  a  broad,  black  border,  directed  in  Major  von  GrolTs  hand. 
It  announced  that  the  major's  return  to  Detmold  must  necessarily  be 
deferred  for  a  few  weeks.  No  will  had  been  found,  and  the  major's 
wife,  Amelia  Wimelmina  von  Groll,  geboren  Dornberg,  waa  therefore 
the  heir  to  her  brother's  property  in  Saxony. 

"  Good! "  thought  the  Justizrath;  "the  land-stewardship  isi 

A  few  lines  at  the  end  of  the  letter  arrested  his  attention.  " 
was  a  mass  of  papers  in  my  brother-in-law's  study.  I  hm 
looked  over  and  destroyed  some.  They  had  to  be  examined  ifttaY 
search  for  a  will.  Others  I  shall  bring  with  me  to  DotanoH  ttr 
you  to  look  at ; — legal  documents,  about  which  I  don't  know  flpA* 
But  in  a  drawer  in  a  little  ebony  cabinet,  the  key  of  which  Huilff'^" 
kapt  bunging  at  hia  watch-chain,  I  discovered  a  singularly  btuiatityi 
portrait.  A  worn  an  *h  head  sketched  in  water- colour*.  It  wae  w* 
his  wife's  portrait,  I  have  seen  hen  and  though  abtf  was  m 
woman,  nhe  could  not  compare  to  this.     It  is  very  Hfcr  tint 
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'  Belle  Chocolatiere'  in  our  Dresden  gallery,  with  the  head  dressed 
somewhat  after  that  fashion.  Some  old  love-story,  I  suppose.  But 
there  is  no  cine  to  the  original." 

The  Justizrath's  memory  was  prodigiously  retentive.  He  exercised 
it  incessantly.  As  he  read  the  major's  letter,  the  conversation  between 
the  ladies  at  Frau  von  Groll's  party  came  back  to  his  mind  distinctly. 
The  mention  of  the  "  Belle  Chocolatiere  "  recalled  all  that  the  placid 
matron,  Frau  Oberhausen,  had  said  on  that  occasion.  Yon  Schleppers 
chuckled  with  satisfaction  as  he  folded  the  letter  and  put  it  into  his 
desk.  He  had  no  idea  that  the  scrap  of  information  he  had  just 
gained  would  or  could  be  of  the  least  value  to  himself,  but  he  was 
enjoying  the  exercise  of  his  strong  instinctive  propensity.  To  find 
and  to  hide  were  delightful  to  him.  Wherefore,  I  cannot  explain, 
any  more  than  I  can  analyse  the  motives  of  a  tame  magpie  with 
which  I  was  once  intimately  acquainted,  and  whose  conduct  strikingly 
resembled  the  Justizrath's.  The  old  lawyer  glanced  through  the 
remaining  letters,  and  then  touched  his  hand-bell.  It  was  not  a  loud, 
shrill,  tinkling  bell,  with  a  self-asserting  voice,  but  gave  forth  a 
muffled,  stealthy,  leaden  tone  that  reached  no  farther  than  to  the 
adjoining  chamber.  The  door  was  pushed  open,  and  a  man  entered. 
He  was,  as  the  clerk  had  said,  a  queer,  black,  ragged -looking  carle, 
being,  in  fact,  no  other  than  Joachim  Miiller,  the  charcoal-burner. 
He  had  made  some  attempt  to  wash  the  blackness  from  his  face  and 
hands,  but  they  still  bore  traces  of  his  occupation,  and  his  clothes 
proclaimed  it  unmistakably. 

The  Justizrath  received  him  with  his  habitually  mild,  inscrutable 
face,  looking  up  absently  as  though  his  eyes  gave  his  brain  no  report 
of  what  they  saw.  Joachim  stared  hard  at  the  lawyer,  and  stood, 
cap  in  hand,  slouching  near  the  door.  "  Friend,  you  have  some- 
thing to  say  to  me.  Speak.  Time  is  precious, — yes,  very  precious. 
Speak  freely.  Only  I  must  warn  you  that  I  am  but  a  poor  servant 
of  his  gracious  highness.  I  have  no  power.  I  can  report  to  the 
land-steward,  but  you  must  not  expect  me  to  do  more." 

"I  want ,"  began  Joachim,  and  then  stopped.     His  glance 

wandered  round  the  room,  and  came  back  and  settled  on  the 
Justizrath, — "I  want  to  ask  you  a  few  questions.  Shall  I  shut 
this  door  ?  No  need  of  eavesdroppers."  The  man's  look  and  manner 
were  wild  enough  to  render  a  tete-a-tete  with  him,  with  closed  doors, 
by  no  means  an  inviting  prospect. 

"Never  mind  the  door,  my  good  friend.  There  are  no  listeners 
here."  But  the  charcoal-burner  persisted.  He  would  speak  to  the 
Justizrath,  but  to  the  Justizrath  alone.  Finally,  Yon  Schleppers 
yielded.  He  was  not  a  coward ;  and  the  prospect  of  hearing  any 
secret,  jealously  concealed  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  would  have 
tempted  him  to  run  greater  risks  than  that  of  shutting  himself  up 
alone  with  this  stranger. 
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"There's  a  young  maiden  serving  in  your  bouse,'*  said  Joaalirt, 
after  a  pause,  daring  which  the  Justizrath,— despite  his  speech  abost 
the  value  of  time, — displayed  no  impatience  whatever.  "A  fair 
young  maiden ;  and  I  want  to  ash  you  a  question  or  two  about  bar. 
Firstly,  do  you  know  where  she  comes  from  ?" 

The  Justizrath  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  and  raised  his  eyebrows. 
"  Upon  my  honour,"  thought  he  to  himself,  "  I  believe  no  ghd  ever 
had  such  an  odd  collection  of  admirers  as  this  meek  Liescben  of  east 
The  patriot, — the  young  man  with  the  toothache, — and  now  this 
animal !  "  Then  be  spoke  aloud.  "  My  good  man,  this  k  not  the 
time  or  place  to  come  and  make  inquiries  about  my  serving-maid. 
I  thought  you  had  business  to  speak  of  connected  with  the  lad- 
steward's  office." 

44 1  came  here  because  I  thought  I  should  find  you  alone.  I  don't 
often  go  to  folks'  houses, — 'specially  not  to  lawyers'  houses.  I  have 
had  enough  of  their  roguery  in  my  day.  But  you  are  well  spoken  of 
in  these  parts.  The  country  people  say  you  have  some  feeling  for 
the  poor.  I  thought  I  might  venture  to  trust  you."  Joachim  spokt 
abruptly ;  and  his  manner  displayed  the  same  mixture  of  despaodeocy 
and  defiance  which  Otto  had  observed  in  it  on  the  day  of  their  first 
meeting. 

The  Justizrath  slowly  pulled  out  a  heavy  silver  watch,  and  leaked 
at  it.  "  I  can  give  you  half-an-bour,"  he  said  very  mildly.  Then 
he  pointed  to  a  cane  chair,  and  bade  the  charcoal-burner  be  seated. 
"  What  is  your  name,  friend  ?  " 

"  Joachim." 

44  And  your  business,  Herr  Joachim,  is  that  oi  a  charcoal-bejrnerr" 

"  As  you  see." 

44  Ay,  ay,  ay.  So.  Very  good.  Have  you  been  long  in  these 
parts  ?  Your  race  and  your  voice  seem  known  to  me.  I  am  tee 
most  absent  of  men,  unfortunately.  But,  somehow,  I  never  fcrgst  t 
face  or  a  voice  ;  although  it  is  ten  to  one  that  I  cannot  tell  where  I 
have  seen  or  heard  them." 

Joachim  scanned  the  lawyer  narrowly.     But  there  wa 
soothing  and  reassuring  in  the  quiet  drone  of  von  Schlepper'ftM 
and  in  his  mild,  dreamy  eyes.     "  Not  likely  thai  you  have  mm 
me  before,  Herr  Justizrath,"  returned  Joachim.     "  Nor  you * 
have  been  troubled  by  me  now  only  for  my  catching  a 
that  maiden.     Her  face  came  on  me  like  a  dream.     I  hawa-  aejan  $ 
in  dreams,  many  and  many  a  time." 

44  Mad  I"  thought  the  Justizrath,  and  stealthily  aHi  ftfe-  Iftt 
nearer  to  the  bell.  ■  *  jC* 

The  charcoal-burner  pushed  his  tangled  hair  off 
went  on,  unconscious  of  the  impression  he  was 
time,  in  sleeping  and  waking  dreams,  I  have  s 
that's  no  matter.     I  only  wanted  to  ask  yo 
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things  that  are  secrets  to  the  rest  of  the  world, — if  yon  could  tell  mo 
where  the  girl  came  from,  and  who  she  belonged  to." 

"Certainly.  Her  name  is  Elisabeth  Lehmana,  and  she  is  tho 
adapted  child  of  a  worthy  former  and  his  wife  at  Horn." 

"Adopted  child!  Ah!  Otto  Heminerich  told  me  that  she  was 
their  relation.     An  orphan,  then  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  the  orphan  child  of  a  cousin  of  Lehmann's,  I  never  saw 
her  parents." 

"  Thank  you ;  thank  you  heartily.  I — I — ask  pardon  for  troubling 
you.  IH  go  to  this  fanner,  and  ask  one  or  two  questions  of  him. 
It  may  be  all  my  fancy.     My  head  does  get  odd  fancies  sometimes." 

"  Stay,  friend,  stay  1  Sit  down  again  for  a  moment.  I  will  give 
you  a hint  in  all  kindness.  Farmer  Lehmann,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  has  a  very  strong  objection  to  any  inquiries  being  made  about 
the  birth  and  parentage  of  his  little  cousin.  He  once  even  allowed  him- 
self  to  speak  to  me  in  a  very  unbecoming  manner  on  the  subject 
You  had  better  not  address  yourself  to  him."  The  Justizrath  was 
beginning  to  think  that  the  man  was  not  mad,  after  all ;  and,  sup- 
posing him  to  be  sane,  it  was  evident  that  he  had  a  serious  motive, 
which  von  Schleppers  was  determined  to  fathom. 

"  Come,  come,"  he  went  on  in  his  gentlest  tones,  nodding  his  bald 
head,  up  and  down  as  he  spoke ;  "let  us  talk  honestly  and  truly 
together.  Though  I  am  a  lawyer,  I  hate  beating  about  the  bush. 
You  see,  I  warned  you  freely  against  going  to  Farmer  Franz.  You 
said  rightly  just  now,  that  we  lawyers  know  a  good  many  secrets 
that  are  hid  from  the  rest  of  the  world.  If  you  will  trust  me,  I  may 
be  able  to  help  you." 

Joachim  stood  with  his  eyes  on  the  ground.  At  length  he  raised 
them  slowly,  fixed  them  on  the  Justizrath,  and  said,  "  It  isn't  for 
myself.     I'm  past  being  done  much  good  to,  or  harm  either.     But 

for  others .     Well,  I'll  speak.     Anyway,  you  can  have  nothing 

to  gain  or  lose  by  the  matter,  so  mayhap  you'll  be  fair  and  honest." 
The  Justizrath  acknowledged  this  equivocal  compliment  with  the 
utmost  suavity,  and  composed  himself  to  listen.  Joachim  pressed 
his  hands  hard  together  against  his  breast,  and  casting  down  his 
eyes,  began  to  speak  slowly  and  hesitatingly,  as  though  what  he 
had  to  say  were  written  on  the  floor,  and  he  were  deciphering  it 
with  difficulty.  '<  Many  years  ago  I  knew  a  young  woman  who  was 
very  handsome.  She  had  the  beautifullest  face  I  ever  looked  upon 
in  my  life.  And  it  wasn't  only  poor  ignorant  devils  like  me  that 
thought  her  beautiful.  Great  folks  admired  her, — to  her  sorrow. 
She  was  but  a  poor  country  lass,— a  servant  at  an  inn, — and  she  ran 
off  with  a  nobleman." 

"  Ah ! "  The  Justizrath  breathed  out  the  ejaculation  very  softly, 
nodding  his  head  as  who  should  say,  "just  what  one  might  aavo 
expected. 
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"  She  ran  off  with  a  nobleman  and  married  him/' 

"Eh?" 

"  I  believe  I  was  the  only  one,  besides  themselves  and  the  priest, 
that  knew  it.  But  married  they  were.  He'd  have  been  glad  enough 
to  take  her  away  without  any  talk  of  marrying,  but  he  found  there 
was  no  hope  of  that.  He  had  never  been  used  to  deny  himself  any- 
thing he  wanted,  cost  what  it  might.  And  she  was  very  beautiful,  and 
he  was  very  much  in  love  with  her  pretty  face,  after  his  fashion,  and 
so, — he  married  her.  It  was  all  kept  secret.  She  was  so  fond  of  him, — 
poor  lamb ! — that  she  would  have  waited  and  waited,  and  suffered  and 
suffered,  all  her  life  long,  if  he  had  but  treated  her  well.  But  after  a 
while  he  got  tired  of  her,  and  went  away  oftener,  and  stayed  away 
longer,  and  she  was  very  wretched.  But  worse  troubles  were  in 
store.  To  make  a  long  story  short,  her  husband  at  last  made  up  his 
mind  to  deny  the  marriage  altogether.  He  wrote  to  her  to  tell  her 
that  it  had  all  been  a  sham,  and  that  in  the  eye  of  the  law  she  was 
no  more  his  wife  than  she  was  the  Kaiser's.  If  she  would  be  reason- 
able and  take  things  quietly,  he  would  provide  for  her  handsomely. 
He  didn't  tell  her  all  the  truth,  which  was  that  his  family  had  made 
up  a  match  for  him  with  a  very  rich  lady ;  and  as  he  was  always 
greedy  for  money  to  spend  on  his  own  pleasures,  he  had  resolved  to 
abandon  the  poor  girl  who  loved  him,  and  who  was  in  truth  his 
wedded  wife." 

44  Really,"  observed  the  Justizrath,  in  a  measured  voice,  which 
gave  no  clue  to  his  feelings  ;  "  that  was  a  dangerous  piece  of  rascality 
to  attempt,  and,  one  would  have  said,  almost  impracticable." 

"What?" 

"  I  mean,  that  when  a  man  marries  a  wife  he  does  not  usually  find 
it  so  easy  to  get  rid  of  her.  Of  course  she  could  bring  forward  proofs 
of  her  marriage." 

" Proofs!  Ah,  it's  easy  for  you  to  talk  in  that  way;  but  you 
tlon't  think  what  it  was  for  her,  a  poor  ignorant  girl  without  friends, 
to  bear  up  against  such  a  blow.  She  had  given  up  everything  for 
him ; — left  her  poor  old  mother,  and  the  few  folks  that  knew  or  cared 
for  her.  I  tell  you  she  trusted  him  as  though  he  had  been  an  angel 
from  heaven." 

*  'But  I  think  you  mentioned  that  there  was  a  witness  to  the 
marriage,"  said  the  Justizrath,  pointing  significantly  at  Joachim,  with 
a  backward  movement  of  his  forefinger.  "  Why  did  he  not  come 
forward  ?  " 

The  charcoal-burner  looked  up  doggedly.  "  There  was  a  witness, 
but  the  witness  was  got  out  of  the  way.  No  matter  how ;  I  am 
not  going  to  speak  of  all  that  now.  What  I've  told  you  is  the  truth, 
any  way.  He  married  the  rich  lady,  and  his  first  wife, — his  real 
wife, — died  broken-hearted." 

"  So !     Sad ;  very  sad  !     And  there  ended  the  melancholy  story  ?" 
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"  There  it  ended,  as  I  thought.  Bat  I  don't  feel  sure  now  that 
that  is  the  end  of  it.  And  there  you  have  the  reason  why  I  came  to 
you."  The  Justizrath  put  his  head  on  one  side,  in  an  attitude  of 
attention,  but  made  no  reply.  "  Supposing,"  proceeded  the  charcoal- 
burner,  slowly,  "that  there  had  been  a  child  by  that  first  marriage, 
and  supposing  that  the  child  was  still  alive ;  then,  you  see,  there 
would  be  a  bit  more  of  the  story  to  come  yet." 

"  Aha !     There  was  a  child,  was  there  ?  " 

"  There  was  a  child,  but  I  believed  it  had  died  a  baby." 

"  And  since  when  have  you  ceased  to  believe  so  ?  " 

"  Since  I  saw  yonder  maiden  in  your  house." 

The  Justizrath  von  Schleppers  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  and  raised 
his  eyes  to  the  ceiling.  "  And  the  father,"  said  he,  "  the  nobleman, 
is  he  living  still  ?  " 

"  For  aught  I  know,  he  is  living.  Such  as  he  don't  die  of  broken 
hearts." 

"Hum!  And  supposing, — which,  I  must  tell  you,  my  good 
creature,  appears  to  me  very  unlikely, — supposing  your  notion  of 
this  little  maid's  parentage  should  turn  out  to  be  the  true  one ;  what 
then?" 

"  What  then  ?  Whey  then  she  should  be  acknowledged,  and  the 
stain  cleared  off  her  mother's  name,  and  right  should  be  done,  as 
far  as  it  ever  can  be  done  now.  I  should  never  have  rested  quiet 
all  these  years  if  I  hadn't  thought  that,  when  poor  Barbara  died,  the 
wrong  and  the  sorrow  died  with  her." 

"I  think,  my  friend,"  said  Von  Schleppers,  with  his  eyes  still 
raised  seraphically  towards  the  ceiling,  "  that  your  half-hour  must 
have  expired  some  minutes  ago." 

Joachim  looked  at  him  doubtfully.  "Do  you  mean  that  I  am  to 
go?" 

"  Well,  I'm  afraid  so.  But  I  shall  see  you  again.  I  shall  be  sure 
to  keep  an  eye  upon  you,  friend  Joachim.  Meanwhile,  let  me  give 
you  a  word  of  caution.  Don't  speak  on  the  subject  we  have  been 
talking  about  to  any  one.  You  mentioned  one  Otto  Hemmerich  just 
now.  Is  he  a  friend  of  yours  ?  "  The  Justizrath's  manner,  though 
still  sleek  and  smooth,  had  changed  in  some  subtle  way.  His  voice 
was  neither  raised  nor  lowered ;  his  speech  was  monotonous  and 
measured  as  usual ;  and  yet  the  charcoal-burner  was  aware  of  some- 
thing indefinably  threatening  in  the  lawyer's  tone. 

"  Otto  Hemmerich  is  a  kinsman  of  mine.  That  he.  can't  help.  I 
would  say  he  was  my  friend,  too,  if  it  did  not  sound  like  boasting  to 
say  bo.     Any  way,  he  is  good  and  kind  to  me." 

"  Ah,  exactly.  Now  this  same  Otto  Hemmerich  came  clandestinely 
to  visit  my  servant  the  other  evening.  The  girl  confessed  it  to  my 
wife,  who  informed  me  of  the  fact.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  young 
man  in  question  bears  a  character  which  I  can  by  no  means  admire. 
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Ho  is  the  nephew  of  a  most  respectable  old  man,  the  sacriiian  of 
Horn,  to  whom  he  behaves  very  badly," 

"What  I  Otto  Hemmerich  I  I'll  swear  he  has  a  good  heart  audi 
true.     Some  one  has  deceived  you/* 

"  Nobody  ever  deceived  me  yet :  a  good  many  persona  have  triad* 
But  about  this  Otto  Hemmerich,  He  wants  to  marry  the  girl,  it  set m*; 
and  if  he  were  to  come  forward,  or  interfere  in  this  matter,  people 
might  be  ill-natured  enough  to  say  that  you  and  he  were  in  & 
conspiracy  together," 

"Potztausendl" 

"  Sh-sh-sh  1  I  don't  say  bo.  But  I  know  the  world.  3uajcr  tob 
Grollf  for  instance,  our  land- steward,  is  a  mighty  severe  man.  If  I 
were  to  mention  the  affair  to  him,  I  know  very  well  what  be  would 
say.  Ho  would  say  that,  in  a  ease  of  this  kind,  so  very  much  depend* 
on  the  credibility  and  previous  good  character  of  the  witnesses." 
With  these  words  the  Jiistizrath  suddenly  removed  his  eyes  from 
the  ceiling,  which  he  had  hitherto  been  steadily  contemplating,  and 
fixed  them  on  the  charcoal-burner,  thrusting  forward  his  head  at  the 
same  moment.  Joachim  twisted  bis  fingers  in  his  tangled  hair,  ana 
hi  a  shoulders  drooped  despondingly. 

"And  really,"  pursued  the  Justizrath,  "I  think  the  lund-stew«d 
would  be  right  in  saying  so.  If,  for  example,  the  most  important 
witness  to  such  a  secret  marriage  as  we  speak  of  should  be  unabla 
to  prove  himself  an  honest  trustworthy  citizen,  should  decline  t> 
account  for  his  not  having  come  forward  with  his  testimony  wbik 
there  was  yet  tune  to  prevent  a  great  wrong,  or  should  account  for 
it  by  confessing  that  he  had  been,  at  that  period,  undergoing  Uw 
penalty  of  the  law  in  one  of  our  great  prisons,  why  then,  you  &*«, 
Herr  Joachim,  the  world  would  be  apt  to  look  with  a  great  daal  of 
ill-natured  suspicion  upon  all  that  such  a  witness  might  say.  And, 
moreover, — moreover,— und  this,  too,  is  worth  considering, — «on* 
ahadow  of  such  ill-natured  suspicion  would  Infallibly  fall  upon  Uw 
said  witness's  friends  and  companions.  You  know  our  prorato* 
'  Wer  einem  stelzner  dicnt,  lornt  bald  bin  ken,1 — '  Who  servw  ft 
wooden -legged  master,  soon  learns  to  go  baiting,"— eh  ?  Ha,  hal* 
And  the  Jnstizrath  chuckled  softly  to  himself.  As  for  the  charcoal- 
burner,  he  stood  transfixed,  with  a  scared  look  on  his  nice,  andseenttd 
unable  to  utter  a  word. 

Von  Schlep  pers  appeared  to  enjoy  his  visitor  s  discomfit  ore  might%. 
He  rubbed  his  yellow  bauds  slowly  over  one  another,  and  his  voiet 
^rew  softer  and  softer,  as  he  went  ou.  l*  Now,  my  advice  to  yea  ti 
to  avoid  any  talk  at  all  on  this  subject  until  you  se©  me  again  I 
shall  make  a  few  inquiries  in  a  quiet,  unobtrusive  manner;  and  fua 
can  come  here  again,  in  the  course  of, — let  me  »ee, — aay  *  forf&igM 
from  this  day.  Come  about  the  same  hour.  And  don  t  think  of  1m% 
or  anything  of  that  kind*" 
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u  No,"  stammered  Joachim ;  "  I,— I  didn't  think  of  fees/* 
"  To  be  sure  not, — at  present.  I  am  not  a  rich  man,  my  friend," 
— here  the  Justizrath  rang  his  bell, — "  but  I  am  always  willing  to 
help  in  doing  right  and  justice.  Farewell,  farewell !  Be  discreet.  I 
recommend  you  above  everything  to  be  discreet.  Shut  the  door  alter 
my  good  friend  here,  Christian.  Farewell ; — no  thanks  1  no  thanks ! 
Be  assured  I  shall  do  what  I  can  for  you."  Joachim  stood  with 
bewildered  eyes  staring  at  the  Justizrath,  until  Christian  half  pushed, 
half  pulled  him  out  of  the  office,  and,  opening  the  street-door, 
motioned  him  to  go  forth. 

As  soon  as  the  charcoal-burner  was  out  of  sight,  the  Justizrath 
unlocked  his  desk,  and  pulled  out  the  Major  von  GrolTs  letter,  which 
he  read  through  attentively  once  again.  "  I  should  say  there  was 
little  doubt  about  the  girl's  parentage," — thus  ran  the  Justizrath's 
thoughts, — "though,  as  to  the  legality  of  the  marriage,  that  may 
not  be  easy  to  prove  satisfactorily.  It's  a  pretty  ease,  —  a  very 
pretty  case.  But  I  must  get  my  noble  friend  von  Oroll  packed 
oft,  and  myself  installed  in  the  land-stewardship,  before  any 
decisive  steps  are  taken.  Otherwise  here  he  will  stick,. and  my 
promotion  be  out  of  the  question.  I  think  I  have  frightened  that 
booby  into  holding  his  tongue.  Ay,  ay,  friend  Joachim !  I  am  much 
mistaken  if  I  did  not  see  your  face  in  the  great  prison  of  Munich 
in  the  jear  eighteen  hundred  and  forty-nine.  Ha  i  what  a  treasure 
a  good  memory  is,  to  be  sure  f — and  how  every  scrap  of  information 
comes  to  be  useful  sooner  or  later  1 " 


CHAPTER  XXI. 

ON   THB   GKOTENBERO. 

The  summit  of  the  Grotenberg,  on  an  evening  of  early  spring,  when 
the  air  on  those  bleak  heights  is  still  cold,  is  not  altogether  a  pleasant 
spot.  The  great  Hermann's  Denkmal  stands  there.  It  is  massive, 
aa  befits  the  place,  and  as,  indeed,  it  needs  must  be  to  resist  the 
Masts  which  assail  it  in  the  drear  winter  days  and  drearier  nights. 
It  is  one  day  to  be  crowned  by  a  colossal  figure  of  Arminius,  with 
sword  and  helmet,  stretching  out  his  victorious  right  arm  over  the 
scene  of  his  struggle  and  his  glory. 

When  sunshine  and  shadow  chase  each  other  over  the  landscape^ 
and  dapple  the  leafy  forest  paths  like  the  hide  of  a  deer,  the  Groten- 
berg k  very  beautiful.  Close  at  hand  are  the  great  woods,  and  in 
the  wide  plain  below,  distance  melts  into  distance,  ever  bluer  and 
mere  blue,  and  the  land  is  dotted  with  many  a  town,  hamlet,  and 
vifiage.  Under  the  summer  sunlight  their  walls  and  roofs  show  white 
aad  red,  like  scattered  groups  of  wild  flowers  in  a  meadow.  But 
early  in  the  year,  while  the  snow  still  lingers  in  shadowed  nooks,  and 
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ere  yet  the  forests  have  folly  put  forth  their  green  waving  plnmes  and 
pennons,  the  summit  of  the  Grotenherg  is  a  wild  and  dreary  spot. 
Otto  Hemmerich  stood  there,  at  the  base  of  the  Denkmal,  and 
glanced  round  at  intervals  as  though  expecting  some  one.  A  strong, 
gusty  wind  brought  sudden  showers  of  rain  now  and  again,  and  the 
chill  drops  were  dashed  against  his  face  as  though  roughly  sprinkled 
by  giant  fingers.  The  landscape  was  dim  from  mist  and  driving  rain 
and  from  the  gathering  dusk.  Black  clouds,  tattered  at  their  edges 
by  the  wind,  scudded  rapidly  across  the  sky,  and  where  they  broke 
or  ceased,  revealed  no  blue,  but  only  fresh  masses  of  grey  vapour. 

Otto's  mood  was  in  harmony  with  the  aspect  of  Nature  ;  sombre, 
almost  gloomy, — yet,  withal,  having  a  dash  of  freshness,  vigour,  and 
movement.  And  in  his  mind, — as  in  the  scene  before  him, — were 
wide,  dim  horizons,  veiled  and  misty  as  yet,  but  which  hope  and 
fancy  brightened  with  beauty  and  sunshine  to  come. 

Within  a  week  after  Otto's  return  to  Detmold,  Herr  Schmitt  went 
away.  .  Before  his  departure  he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Justizrath  von 
Schleppers,  strongly  recommending  Otto  for  the  post  of  Jager,  and 
urging  the  lawyer  to  lay  Otto's  case  before  the  Prince.  It  may  as 
well  be  stated  at  once  that  to  this  letter  the  Herr  Justizrath  vouchsafed 
no  notice  whatever.  Two  days  before  Schmitt  left  Detmold,  Otto 
received  an  unexpected  letter  from  Liese.  Liese  had  never  written 
a  letter  in  all  her  life  before,  and  nothing  less  than  her  strong  love 
for  Otto  could  have  induced  her  to  attempt  such  a  feat.  %It  was 
scrawled  in  a  trembling  hand,  which  had  played  sad  havoc  with  the 
sharp,  stiff  German  characters,  and  there  were  one  or  two  failures  in 
spelling, — but  more,  as  it  appeared,  from  excessive  anxiety  than 
from  ignorance ;  for  in  several  instances  a  word  had  been  correctly 
written  at  first,  and  then  partly  erased  and  altered.  This  was  the 
letter, — 

"My  Dear  Otto, 

"  I  am  afraid  you  may  be  surprised  and  sorry  when  you  come 
again  to  the  Herr  Justizrath's,  because  I  shall  not  be  there,  because  I 
am  at  home  again,  because  cousin  Hanne  has  been  to  see  my  mistress, 
and  she  was  very  angry  about  you.  And  cousin  Hanne  says  that  now  you 
are  quite  poor," — the  words  "  a  penniless  beggar  "  had  been  written 
and  scratched  out, — "  and  I  must  not  think  of  marrying  you ;  and 
she  spoke  a  good  deal  to  the  Herr  Justizrath  against  you ;  and  the 
Herr  Justizrath  went  off  to  Horn  and  saw  your  uncle  ;  and  I  am  so 
vexed  to  the  heart,  dear  Otto,  that  they  should  say  things  against 
you,  because  you  are  so  good.  But  the  Herr  Justizrath  has  promised 
your  uncle  not  to  let  you  get  into  the  Prince's  service,  and  then  they 
say  you  will  have  to  do  just  whatever  your  uncle  says  ;  but  I  know 
you  won't,  and  so  does  old  Sophie,  and  I  can't  help  crying  when  I 
think  of  it  all,  because  it  seems  as  if  I  brought  you  trouble.     I  am  to 
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stay  at  home  now.  Cousin  Franz  is  very  kind  to  me,  but  he  says  I 
am  only  a  child  and  do  not  know  my  own  mind ;  and  Cousin  Hanne 
does  not  scold  me,  but  she  speaks  against  you,  and  that  is  worse  a 
thousand  times.  I  remember  what  you  said  to  me,  Otto,  and  I 
will  be  true ;  but  we  must  wait  a  long  time.  I  don't  mind  so  much 
when  I  think  how  much  you  said  you  loved  me ;  but  then  when  I 
remember  that  it  is  because  of  me  that  your  uncle  has  turned  you 
away,  I  almost  feel  afraid  that  it  would  have  been  better  if  you  had 
cot  loved  me,  Otto.  Please  don't  be  angry, — I  don't  really  think  so. 
And  even  when  I  am  crying  to  myself  over  my  spinning,  I  can't  help 
being  glad  in  my  heart  because  you  are  fond  of  me.  I  am  afraid  this 
is  a  very  stupid  letter,  but  you  will  forgive  it,  because  I  never  wrote 
to  anybody  before.  I  don't  know  when  I  shall  see  you  again,  dear 
Otto ;  but  if  you  would  write  me  a  letter  and  send  it  to  the  Sacristan's 
Sophie,  she  would  give  it  to  me.  She  is  very  sorry  about  you,  and 
we  talk  of  you  together.  I  hope  you  do  not  think  this  sly  of  me, 
Otto,  because  I  know  you  are  so  bold  and  true ;  but  if  you  write  me 
a  letter  to  the  farm,  Cousin  Hanne  would  see  it,  and  I  should  not  like 
that.  Only  if  you  think  it  would  be  wrong  to  send  a  letter  for  me  to 
the  Sacristan's  Sophie,  I  shall  know  that  you  know  best.  God  bless 
you,  dear  Otto  !     Don't  fret  about  me,  and 

"  I  remain  your  own  true  love, 

"  LlBSCHEN. 

"  The  squirrel  you  gave  me  is  very  well,  and  I  have  brought  his 
cage  up  into  my  room  now,  and  I  hang  it  outside  of  the  window  under 
the  eaves,  and  he  likes  it  very  much,  and  I  do  believe  he  knows  your 
name,  for  when  I  say  *  Otto '  ever  so  softly  he  turns  his  head  and 
looks  at  me.  Please  forgive  this  silly  letter,  dear  Otto.  I  love  you 
very  much ! " 

Otto  standing  there  on  the  Grotenberg  in  the  raw  spring  evening, 
with  gusty  flaws  of  wind  from  many  points  of  the  compass  beating  on 
his  red-brown  cheeks,  took  this  letter  from  his  breast-pocket,  and 
read  it  for  the  twentieth  time.  Poor  little  Lieschen  in  disgrace  for  his 
sake,  and  the  farmer  holding  out  no  encouragement  to  bid  them  hope ! 

Twice  or  three  times  since  the  letter  had  reached  him  Otto  had 
called  at  the  Justizrath's  house ;  had  been  early  and  late  to  the  land- 
steward's  office  in  the  main  street  of  Detmold.  At  each  place,  and 
on  each  occasion,  the  same  answer  awaited  his  demand  for  an  inter- 
view with  von  Schleppers ; — the  Herr  Justizrath  was  engaged  and 
could  not  see  him.  The  Herr  Major  von  Groll  was  absent  on  private 
business.  The  Justizrath  had  full  power  to  act  for  him  during  his 
absence.  The  immediate  prospect  had  become  alarming.  Schmitt's 
house  was  shut  up,  the  stock  and  furniture  sold ;  and  Otto  stood  in 
the  streets  of  Detmold,  with  three  thalers  in  his  pocket,  and  without 
a  roof  over  his  head.     But  he  had  taken  a  resolution. 

vol.  ni.  D  D 
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It  has  been  hinted  that  Otto  was  supported  in  his  first  boyish 
resistance  to  Simon  Schnarcher's  tyranny  by  a  touch  of  the  family 
obstinacy.  Simon,  we  know,  was  very  obstinate.  Otto  was, — well, 
what  in  a  good  cause  we  call  firm.  Yes  ;  Otto  was  undoubtedly  very 
firm.  The  idea  of  submission  did  not  even  cross  his  mind.  The 
word  dropped  by  Lieso  about  his  uncle  and  the  Justizrath  combining 
to  bend  his  will  by  closing  to  him  all  paths  of  employment,  did  by  no 
means  mollify  the  temper  of  his  thoughts.  His  uncle  should  see,  and 
«very  one  should  see,  that  he  was  no  weak  boy,  to  be  led  hither  or 
driven  thither;  but  a  man,  able  and  resolved  to  act  for  himself. 
Detmold  was  a  small  place,  and  small  tyrannies  might  be  powerful 
therein  ;  but  Detmold  was  not  the  world ; — Detmold  was  not  even  all 
Fatherland. 

"  There  you  are,  Otto,"  said  a  deep  voice  in  his  ear.  "I  saw  the 
three  crosses  on  the  oak  tree  last  evening,  and  I  leave  you  to  guess 
whether  I  was  glad  to  see  them  or  not.  I  have  been  lingering  about 
the  glade  for  the  last  hour  or  more,  and  then  I  thought  I  would  come 
on  a  bit  higher  and  look  for  you." 

Otto  grasped  the  charcoal-burner's  hand.  "  Yes,  Cousin  Joachim. 
I  did  not  want  to  go  away  without  saying  farewell  to  the  only  one 
left  of  my  blessed  mother's  kith  and  kin.  I  came  up  to  the  Denkmal 
to  have  a  last  look  over  the  dear  old  land/' 

"A  last  look!"  exclaimed  Joachim,  startled.  "What  do  you 
mean?" 

"  Well ;  not  quite  the  last  look,  either,  I  hope ;  but  once  turn  your 
back  on  anything  in  this  world,  and  who  knows  whether  you  may 
ever  see  it  again  ?  I  am  going  to  leave  Detmold."  Then,  seeing 
Joachim  about  to  speak,  he  added  hastily,  "  Not  Detmold  only,  but 
the  Principality, — this  district  altogether." 

"Herr  in  Himmel !  " 

"Ah,  kinsman,"  pursued  Otto,  half  smiling,  half  sad,  "that  first 
day  that  we  met  in  the  forest  you  were  half  inclined  to  reproach  me 
with  my  prosperity.  Well,  no,  perhaps ; — not  exactly  to  reproach  me ; 
but  to  look  upon  me  as  one  who  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  feel  for 
a  poor  fellow  like  yourself.     Isn't  that  true  ?  " 

"  Perhaps,  at  first, — at  the  very  first ;  but  after  you  began  to 
speak  to  me  I  knew  you  had  the  true  blood  in  your  veins.  Your 
father  and  mother  were  right  good  people,  and  you  are  their  son  ! " 

"  Thank  you,  cousin.  After  all,  then,  mine  is  a  better  inheritance 
than  land  or  gold.  I'm  sure  I  hope  so,  for, — look  how  the  world 
goes !  At  this  moment  I  am  as  poor  as  yourself, — nay,  poorer,  for 
you  have,  at  least,  a  trade  to  earn  your  bread  by.  As  for  me,  I  am 
good  for  naught  that  I  can  get  a  chance  of  doing.  I  have  quarreUed 
with  my  uncle,  and  he  has  ordered  me  out  of  his  doors,  and  told  me 
plainly  that  I  shall  never  be  the  better  for  a  penny  of  his  money." 

"  Quarrelled  with  your  uncle  ! — Turned  you  out  of  doors  !    Ah, 
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but  such  quarrels  are  healed  often  enough ;  and  as  for  your  uncle's 
threat,  he  is  choleric  and  old.    He  will  change  his  mind  before  long." 

"  No,  Joachim ;  you  are  mistaken  there.  Uncle  Schnarcher  is  not 
one  to  change  his  mind  in  a  hurry ;  and  as  I  have  some  of  the  same 
blood  in  my  veins  that  he  has,  I  am  not  changeable  either.  But  I 
don't  wish  to  say  harsh  things  of  the  old  man.  God  knows  I'm 
more  sorry  than  angry  when  I  think  of  it  all !  What  I  have  to  do 
now  is  to  think  of  some  way  of  earning  my  bread."  Then  Otto  con- 
fided to  his  cousin,  as  they  paced  side  by  side  through  the  glade, 
bow  he  had  an  intention  of  going  for  a  soldier,  and  how, — albeit 
lot  thirsting  for  military  glory,  and  willing  enough  to  serve  his 
Fatherland  as  a  peaceful  citizen, — he  felt  that  he  could  conscientiously 
shoulder  a  rifle  in  the  Prussian  ranks  ;  and  how  he  was  moreover 
encouraged  in  the  project  by  the  strong  conviction  that  his  father 
would  have  approved  such  a  step. 

Joachim  listened  in  dismay.  The  political  parts  of  the  question, 
the  rights  and  wrongs  of  Germany,  the  tendency  to  unification, 
and  the  hope  that  Prussia  would  advance  wisely  on  a  path  of 
constitutional  liberalism,  were  all  as  far  beyond  Joachim's  com- 
prehension as  they  were  beyond  the  comprehension  of  the  poor 
hinds  who  left  Waldeck  to  enlist,  simply  because  their  lives  were 
too  hard  not  to  make  the  chance  of  a  bullet  a  small  matter  to  set 
against  the  certainty  of  sufficient  bread  and  meat.  But  what  the 
charcoal-burner  fully  understood  was,  that  if  Otto  turned  soldier  in 
these  stirring  war  times,  he  would  run  a  considerable  risk  of  being 
shot.  "  Ach  behtite !  "  he  exclaimed  in  horror.  "  Go  for  a  soldier  I 
0  lad !  what  puts  such  a  thought  into  your  head  ?  Why  the  folks 
do  say  there  will  be  war  before  long  I " 

"Ay,  that  they  do." 

"  Why  then — then — don't  you  see  ?  you  might  be  killed,  or  lose 
an  arm,  or  a  leg,  or Oh,  Otto,  think  better  of  it ! " 

Otto  smiled.  "  If  I  judged  only  by  what  you're  saying  now, 
Cousin  Joachim,  I  should  set  you  down  as  a  poor  faint-hearted 
follow,  and  think  you  wanted  to  make  me  one  too.  Would  you  be 
80  desperately  afraid  of  the  chance  of  being  shot  ?  " 

"  I  ?  Ah  no,  not  1 1  But  then  that  iB  so  different.  What  harm 
would  it  do  if  a  stray  bullet  put  an  end  to  me  ?  Now  you  have 
friends,  youth,  hope,  and  a  sweetheart  who  loves  you." 

Otto  winced,  and  then  sighed.  "  Poor  Lieschen !  Poor,  soft  darling ! 
Bat  she  would  be  braver  than  they  think  for.  How  many  true  lovers, 
—nay,  how  many  husbands  and  wives, — are  forced  to  part  I  And 
alter  all,  I  should  not  be  much  more  separated  from  her  then  than  I 
am  now.  Besides,  what  am  I  to  do  ?  Would  it  be  better  for  her 
that  I  should  stay  and  beg  or  starve  in  Detmold  ?  My  uncle  has 
interest  with  these  stewards  who  stand  in  the  Prince's  place  here ; 
and  he  has  made  up  his  mind  to  shut  every  door  in  my  face  except 

dd2 
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the  one  door  that  he  chooses  I  shall  pass  through.  Come,  come. 
Cousin  Joachim,  may-he's  and  might-he's  help  no  man  to  a  dinner. 
I  would  rather  stay  and  he  a  J  tiger  in  the  Detmold  woods  if  I  could ; 
hut  as  I  cannot,  let  us  say  no  more  about  it."  Otto's  manner  \tu 
very  trenchant  and  resolute  at  times,  and  the  poor  charcoal-burner 
looked  almost  overawed  by  the  gaze  of  those  clear,  unflinching,  bloc 
eyes. 

A  less  resolute  man  than  Joachim  Muller  it  would  have  been  hard 
to  find.  You  could  plainly  discover  timidity,  hesitation,  and  self- 
distrust  in  his  wavering  glance,  in  his  slow  uncertain  speech,  in  the 
purposeless  way  in  which  his  hands  wandered  now  and  again  over 
his  matted  elf-locks,  and  played  nervously  with  any  tag  or  end  of  his 
ragged  garments.  And  yet  there  was  too,  at  times,  a  sullen  defiance 
about  the  man.  But  he  had  ceased  to  show  this  to  Otto.  "Yon 
know  best,"  said  Joachim,  looking  down.  "I  haven't  made 
such  a  Meister-stuck  of  my  own  life  that  I  dare  set  up  to  advise 
others." 

"Nay;  I  don't  know  that,  kinsman.  But,  you  see,  the  pressing 
truth  is  that  every  man  of  us  must  live .  his  own  life  for  himself. 
Whether  it  turn,  out  Meister-stuck  or  Pfuscherei, — masterpiece  or 
botch, — we  must  shape  it  each  man  for  himself,  according  to  the 
gifts  that  are  in  us.  Now  that  is  what  Uncle  Schnarcher  cannot 
understand." 

Joachim  looked  wistfully  into  the  bright,  self-confident,  youthful 
faco  at  his  side.  Dumb,  confused  thoughts  struggled  in  his  mind; 
— a  conviction  that  he  had  not  lived  his  own  life,  as  Otto  phrased  it; 
that  it  had  been  shaped  for  him  by  very  strong  ruthless  pressure 
from  without.  But  he  could  not  have  put  the  thoughts  into  words. 
He  did  not  even  attempt  to  do  so.  All  at  once  he  said,  "  Could  yon 
not  wait  awhile  ?  Must  you  go  at  once  ?" 
"  Wait !     What  for,  in  Gottes  Namen  ?  " 

11  For — I  don't  know.     Something  might  happen n 

Otto  burst  into  a  hearty  peal  of  laughter.     "My  good  Joachim! 
Yes ;  something  might  happen.     Nay,  J  am  sure  something  would 
happen.     By  dint  of  waiting  and  lingering  idly  here  my  three  thikrs 
would  dwindle  into  two  thalers,— one  thaler, — no  thaler  at  all!    I 
should  have  to  beg  my  way  into  Westphalia.     My  uncle  would  be 
strengthened  by  my  irresolution,  and  feel   surer  and  surer  tint  I 
should  yield  at  last.     Lieschen,  bless  her!  would  grow  heart  per 
day  by  day  between  hoping  and  fearing.     And  as  to  myself  I  haA 
I  ahould  fall  ill  of  a  fever,  I  vorily  believe!     Yes;  several  lhlfi£* 
would   happen,  Cousin   Joachim.      But   at   this  proton  I    motUMBl 
must  consider  where  I  am  to  lay  my  head  this  night-     1  sfopt-  jm 
day  at  the  Bine  Pigeon  in  Bit  mold.     But  I  cannot  afford  to  * 
there.     A  kreutzer  more  or  lew  a  make  a  a  great  iliJTcrciiuo  it*  aju  ao^ 
I  packed  the  few  clothes  1  need  in  this  knapsack*  and  1  mtmi  0 i 
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a  bed  at  the  little  public -house  on  the  high  road  beyond  the  clearing 
there." 

Joachim  was  silent  for  a  moment  or  two,  and  then  said  hesitatingly; 
"It  seems  a  strange  thing  for  me  to  offer  shelter  to  any  one;  but, 
— if  you  didn't  mind, — I  know  where  you  could  have  a  roof  over 
your  head,  and  a  dry  bed  of  leaves  to  rest  on.  And,  what  is 
stranger ;  it  is  in  the  old  house  where  you  and  yours  lived  happy  for 
many  a  year,  and  where  I  used  to  come  a  poor  bare-foot  boy,  and 
was  always  sure  of  a  bellyful  of  food  and  a  kind  word." 

"  In  our  old  house  !     What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"Well,  the  lodge  has  been  shut  up  and  deserted  a  long  time. 
The  Prince  is  away,  and  they  seem  not  to  care  about  keeping  it 
in  order.  I  found  a  way  of  getting  in,  and  I  often  sleep  there.  As 
far  as  I  know,  that  can  do  no  harm  to  man  or  beast ;  but  I  suppose 
they'll  hunt  me  out,  and  make  a  crime  of  it.  I  saw  the  land-steward, 
von  Groll,  prying  about  the  place  one  day.  However,  for  to-night 
there's  shelter.  It  is  all  I  can  say.  And,  after  all,  it  is  but  giving 
you  your  own."  The  idea  pleased  Otto  mightily.  It  would  be  sad, 
and  yet  sweet,  to  pass  his  last  night  in  Detmold  under  the  old  roof- 
tree.  He  at  once  accepted  Joachim's  offer.  The  latter  was  despatched 
to  the  little  roadside  tavern  for  a  provision  of  food  and  a  bottle  of 
wine.  They  made  a  blazing  fire  of  dry  branches  on  the  long-disused 
hearth-stone,  and  chatted  of  old  times. 

To  Joachim  the  occasion  was  a  sort  of  carouse.  In  spite  of  his 
many  anxieties  for  the  future,  and  in  spite  of  his  bitter  memories  of 
the  past,  he  enjoyed  the  flavour  of  the  wine,  the  warmth  and  light  of 
the  fire,  and  the  unwonted  luxury  of  companionship.  The  charcoal- 
burner  and  his  cousin  talked  far  into  the  night.  Three  or  four  times 
in  the  course  of  their  conversation,  Joachim  was  tempted  to  reveal 
his  interview  with  the  Justizrath,  and  to  tell  Otto  the  sad  story 
which  the  sight  of  Liese's  fair  face  had  brought  back  so  vividly  to  his 
memory.  But  his  natural  hesitation  and  timidity  held  him  back, 
even  when  the  words  were  on  his  lips.  The  Justizrath  had  fright- 
ened him,  as  that  astute  personage  conjectured.  But  Puss-in-boota 
had  by  no  means  understood  fully  all  the  grounds  of  Joachim's  fear. 
In  the  society  of  Otto  Hemmerich  the  poor  charcoal-burner  had 
tasted  once  more  the  cordial  draught  of  human  trust  and  fellowship. 
Otto  looked  kindly  at  him,  took  his  blackened  hand,  treated  him  as 
an  honest  man  and  a  kinsman.  Now  Joachim  knew  enough  of  his 
young  cousin  to  be  sure  that  on  the  first  hint  of  such  a  story  as 
he  had  to  tell,  Otto  would  go  boldly  and  openly  to  the  Justizrath  and 
to  farmer  Lehmann ;  would  search  out  the  truth  in  his  unwavering 

fearless  way ;  and  then !    Then,  whatever  might  be  the  result  of 

the  inquiries  as  regarded  Lieschen's  birth,  one  thing  was  certain; 
Otto  must  learn  that  of  Joachim  Miiller  which  would  suffice  to  cover 
the  latter  with  disgrace  in  the  opinion  of  nine  hundred  and  ninety- 
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nine  men  out  of  a  thousand.  Would  Otto  be  the  thousandth  nn- 
shakeable  man?  Then  came  the  thought,  "And  for  what  should  I 
risk  losing  my  only  friend?  For  a  dream, — a  resemblance,— the 
phantom  of  a  dead  face !  I  will  search,  I  will  watch,  I  will  strive  to 
do  right.  But  as  yet,  for  this  one  night,  let  me  keep  the  regard  of 
this  honest  heart.  To-morrow — yes ;  to-morrow,  before  he  goes,  I 
will  tell  him."  So  they  talked,  and  the  minutes  flowed  past,  and 
the  opportunity  floated  away. 

Excitement  and  the  unusually  late  vigil  combined  to  make  Joachim 
thoroughly  weary  and  drowsy  when  at  length  he  stretched  himself  on 
his  bed  of  dry  leaves  on  one  side  of  the  hearth,  having  prepared 
a  similar  couch  in  the  warmest  corner  for  his  cousin.  He  slept  pro- 
foundly throughout  the  remainder  of  the  night,  and  long  after  the 
sun  had  been  sending  bright  golden  shafts  through  the  chinks  in  the 
crazy  shutter,  and  had  made  the  shadow  of  some  tender  spring 
foliage  tremble  on  the  dusty  wall.  He  began  to  dream  of  a  snake 
hissing  in  deep  grass.  He  heard  the  reptile's  angry  sibillations,  and 
was  seeking  for  it  anxiously,  when  he  awoke  to  find  the  roan 
empty  of  all  tenant  save  himself,  the  door  open,  and  two  or  three 
dry  leaves  rustling  hither  and  thither  on  the  floor  with  a  whispering 
sound,  moved  by  the  morning  breeze.     Otto  was  gone. 
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Amongst  the  tests  which,  according  to  popular  belief,  accompany  the 
initiation  of  the  neophyte  into  the  mysteries  of  Freemasonry,  the  one 
most  trying  to  the  nerves  is  the  leap  in  the  dark.  The  candidate, — 
so  tradition  runs, — is  led  blindfold  to  the  edge  of  a  platform,  and 
bidden  to  jump  off  it  into  space.  When  the  leap  is  taken,  the  Curtius 
of  the  Craft  finds  himself  on  a  mattress  stretched  a  few  inches  below 
the  plank  from  which  he  plunged  into  the  supposed  abyss.  Whether 
the  story  is  true  or  false  is  a  matter  on  which  we  can  express  no 
opinion.  But  this  we  know,  that  the  sensations  of  the  neophyte,  after 
the  bandage  is  removed  from  his  eyes,  must  closely  resemble  those  of 
a  large  portion  of  the  British  public  now  that  the  First  Parliament 
has  been  elected  under  the  regime  of  household  suffrage.  Lord 
Derby  expressed  the  opinion  of  many  shrewder  judges  and  more  far- 
sighted  politicians  than  himself,  when  he  described  the  Reform  Bill 
of  1866  as  a  leap  in  the  dark.  Well,  we  have  taken  our  leap; 
and  we  find,  or  seem  to  find,  that  tho  distance  we  have  descended  is 
very  small ;  we  have  shot  Niagara,  and  the  "  after"  turns  out  to  be 
very  like  the  "  before."  Under  these  circumstances,  public  opinion 
has  experienced  an  inevitable  reaction.  The  idle  apprehension  of 
great  coming  change  has  been  succeeded  by  an  equally  idle  conviction 
that  no  change  at  all  is  forthcoming.  At  such  a  period,  then,  it  is 
worth  while  to  try  and  estimate  calmly  what,  judging  by  our  recent 
experience,  is  the  true  character  of  the  changes  we  have  introduced 
into  our  electoral  system ;  and  what  bearing  these  changes  are  likely 
to  produce  in  the  immediate  future. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  we  believe  the  absolute  magnitude  of  the 
Reform  Bill  is  now  shown  to  have  been  grossly  over-estimated,  both  by 
the  friendly  and  by  the  hostile  estimates  which  were  current  at  the  time 
of  its  enactment.  The  registrations  were  completed  with  such  haste, 
on  the  very  eve  of  the  elections,  that  it  is  not  yet  possible  to  solve 
the  much- debated  question  as  to  the  gross  number  of  electors  whom 
the  reductions  in  the  county  and  borough  franchises  would  add  to 
the  electoral  muster-roll.  But  we  are  now  able  to  form  a  fair  opinion 
as  to  the  practical  enlargement  of  the  electoral  body.  A  careful  com- 
parison of  the  numbers  polled  at  the  elections  of  1865  and  1868  has 
elicited  somewhat  curious  results.  In  our  calculations  we  have  only 
dealt  with  seats  which  were  contested  on  both  occasions.  In  order 
to  obtain  the  maximum  number  of  votes  recorded  in  constituencies 
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where  there  aro  more  than  one  member,  we  have  added  the  number 
polled  for  the  highest  successful,  to  that  polled  for  the  highest  unsuc- 
cessful, candidate ;  and  in  consequence  our  estimates  are,  if  anything, 
over,  rather  than  under  the  mark.  Proceeding  on  this  principle,  we 
have  obtained  tho  following  results  : — 

110  English  Boroughs  polled  votes 

21        „        Counties  .,  „ 

18  Irish  Boroughs  „  „ 

4      „     Counties  „  „ 

4  Scotch  Boroughs  „  „ 

4      „        Counties  „  „ 

3  Welsh  Boroughs  „  „ 

1      „       County  „  „ 

ICo  787,400  441,237 

Again  ;  in  18G5,  49  constituencies,  which  were  not  contested  in 
1868,  returned  votes  amounting  in  the  aggregated  112,066 ;  while, 
in  1868,  118  constituencies  not  contested  at  the  last  election  gave 
483,085  votes.  Adding  these  votes  to  those  specified  above,  we  have 
a  gross  total  of  1,220,485  votes  polled  in  1868,  as  against  553,308 
votes  polled  in  18C5. 

It  should  be  mentioned  here  that  the  seats  uncontested  in  1865 
were  181  against  126  in  1868 ;  and,  therefore,  the  gross  increase  in 
the  number  of  votes  polled  this  year  greatly  exceeds  the  comparative 
increase  in  the  number  of  tho  electors  within  the  last  three  years. 
Still,  taking  the  largest  calculation,  wo  find  from  these  figures  that 
there  have  been  now  recorded  somewhat  more  than  double  the  votes 
polled  at  the  election  of  tho  last  Parliament  under  the  old  franchises ; 
and  that  the  total  number  of  electors  who  exercised  their  privilege 
was  1,200,000  odd.  It  may  be  well  to  add  that  this  year  the  margin 
of  unpolled  electors  was  unusually  small. 

In  a  calculation  as  to  the  probable  increase  of  the  electoral  body, 
instituted  tho  other  day  in  a  leading  London  journal,  the  following 
figures  are  given  for  England  and  Wales : — 

1865.  18G8. 

Electors  in  Boroughs 513,306  1,004,869 

„  Counties 542,743  754,000 


1,056,049  1,758,869 

The  calculation  i3  not  carried  out  for  Scotland  and  Ireland.  But  if 
we  add  one-third  to  the  above  figures  as  tho  proportionate  increase  of 
Scotch  and  Irish  electors,  wo  should  find  that  the  electoral  body  in 
1868  amounted  to  some  two  millions  three  hundred  thousand,  against 
one  million  four  hundrod  thousand  in  1865.  But  we  are  inclined  to 
think  this  calculation  is  very  much  above  the  mark,  as  no  account  is. 
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taken  of  the  immense  body  of  electors  who  have  votes  for  different 
constituencies ;  and  for  a  practical  test  we  prefer  our  own  estimates. 

Thus,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  our  leap  in  the  dark  has  not  been 
a  very  daring  one.  We  are  still  a  very  long  way  from  manhood 
suffrage.  Whatever  else  household  suffrage  may  have  done  for  us,  it 
has  not  Americanised  our  institutions  as  far  as  their  electoral  basis 
is  concerned.  Our  Parliament  is  still  elected  by  a  minority  of  the 
adult  population ;  and  we  enjoy  the  advantage,  or  disadvantage,  of  a 
restricted  suffrage.  The  changes,  in  fact,  we  have  introduced  are 
changes  of  degree,  not  of  principle. 

The  increase  in  the  votes  has  been  mainly  in  the  numbers  polled  at 
the  elections  for  the  large  boroughs.  It  is  therefore  obvious  that  the 
extension  of  the  franchise  has  been  vertical,  not  lateral.  In  other 
words,  the  numerical  majority  of  votes  has  been  entrusted  to  the  artizan 
and  labouring  classes.  From  the  manner  in  which  the  electoral 
power  is  still  distributed,  we  believe  that  the  number  of  elections 
which  the  working  classes  could  decide,  supposing  their  vote  to  be 
unanimous,  is  very  small  compared  with  the  total  number  of  consti- 
tuencies. Indeed,  the  net  change  in  the  constitution  of  Parliament 
would,  we  think,  have  been  far  greater  if  the  old  franchises  had  been 
retained,  and  some  approximation  made  to  equal  electoral  districts. 
Still,  in  a  very  considerable  list  of  constituencies, — and  those,  too, 
constituencies  of  great  influence  and  importance, — household  suffrage 
has  given  the  command  of  the  election  to  the  very  class  from  whose 
advent  to  power  the  Member  for  the  University  of  London  augured 
such  terrible  calamities.  The  event  has  falsified  the  expectations  both 
of  the  eulogists  and  of  the  detractors  of  the  working  class.  On  the 
one  hand,  there  has  been  no  "  ugly  rush ;"  on  the  other,  there  has  been 
no  manifestation  of  an  electoral  class  surpassing  the  much  abused 
ten-pound  householders  in  intelligence  or  enthusiasm.  The  candidates 
chosen  by  working  class  constituencies  have  been  the  exact  counterparts 
of  the  candidates  chosen  by  the  old  lower  middle-class  boroughs.  The 
truth,  if  wo  are  not  mistaken,  is  that  there  does  not  exist  in  England 
a  distinct  working  class  of  the  kind  so  often  described  in  the  rival 
portraitures  given  us  by  ardent  enthusiasts  and  timid  Conservatives. 
The  intelligent  artizan  who  studies  philosophical  treatises  when  his 
day's  work  is  ended,  who  attends  lectures  at  mechanics'  institutes, 
who  knows  more  theology  than  the  parson,  and  understands  political 
economy  better  than  the  mill-owner,  may  possibly  exist  in  some  very 
favoured  locality,  but  in  no  district,  still  less  in  the  whole  country,  is 
he  a  representative  of  his  class.  On  tho  other  side,  the  drunken 
brutal  rough,  who  is  ready  to  sell  his  vote  for  beer,  or,  if  he  values 
it  at  all,  values  it  only  as  a  means  of  promoting  his  own  selfish  class- 
interests,  is  equally  an  exception  to  the  rule.  Working  class  English- 
men are  very  like  other  Englishmen,  with  likes  and  dislikes  of  their 
own,  but  neither  much  wiser  nor  much  more  foolish,  neither  more 
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nor  less  patriotic  than  the  average  of  their  fellow-countrymen.    We 
hear  a  great  deal  about  the  distinction  of  classes  in  this  land  of  ours. 
But  though  the  distinctions  are  very  great,  people  are  apt  to  forget 
that  the  lines  of  demarcation  are  almost  invisible.     There  is  a  great, 
as  we  deem  an  undesirable,  social  division  between  the  aristocracy  and 
the  middle  class.     Yet  it  is  practically  impossible  to  say  where  the  aris- 
tocracy ends  and  the  middle  class  begins.     In  the  same  way  there  is 
no  hard  and  fast  line  between  the  middle  class  and  the  artizan  class. 
The  successful  mechanic  becomes  a  foreman,  then  an  employer  of 
labour ;  and  gradually  ceases  to  belong  to  the  operative  class  without 
either  his  neighbours  or  he  himself  being  able  to  explain  exactly  when 
the  change  took  place.     It  may  of  course  be  said  that  the  number 
of  these  promotions  is  limited ;  but   the  mere  fact  that  such  pro- 
motions do  take  place  influences  the  tone  of  the  whole  body  just  as 
the  rank  and  rile  of  a  French  army  share  the  sentiments  of  their  officers, 
from  the  circumstance  that  commissions  are  a  prize  not  beyond  the 
reach  of  a  successful  private.    Amongst  the  working  class,  as  amongst 
all  other  classes  in  England,  there  is  very  little  of  what  the  French 
call  solidarity.     Everybody  amongst  our  people  hopes  or  wishes  or 
seeks  to  better  himself;  and  therefore  his  sympathies  are   always 
with  the  classes  immediately  above  him  rather  than  with  thai  in 
which  his  lot  is  cast.     It  is  not  in  England  that  a  working  man  who 
had  suddenly  been  called  to  the  Ministry  would  have  signed  himself 
"  Albert,  Ouvrier.!'    Mr.  Odger,  if  he  had  succeeded  in  his  candidature, 
would  have  been  offended,  and  justly  offended,  if  any  one  had  addressed 
letters  to  him  otherwise  than  George  Odger,  Esq.,  M.P.  Mr.  Beales  was 
never  weary  of  letting  the  world  know  that  he  was  entitled  to  the  right 
of  placing  M.A.  after  his  name  ;  and  even  Charles  Bradlaugh,  in  his 
canvass  at  Northampton,  used  to  take  especial  delight  in  introducing 
Lord  Henley's  title  in  all  his  allusions  to  that  nobleman.     That  this 
should  be  so  is  only  in  accordance  with  the  tendencies  of  our  national 
character.     There  is  evil  as  well  as  good  in  our  almost  universal 
ambition  to  rise  in  life ;  and  this  ambition  docs  undoubtedly  dwarf 
some  of  the  higher  instincts  of  human  nature.     But  the  passion,  bad 
or  good,  has  this  advantage,  that  it  almost  precludes  a  war  of  classes. 
This  view  as  to  the  close  resemblance  between  the  English  work- 
ing man  and  the  other  classes  of  the  community  is  confirmed  by 
the  result  of  the   recent  elections.     Local  and  accidental  reasoas 
may  be,  and  always  are,  assigned  to  account  satisfactorily  fox  ftt 
fact  that  a  defeated  candidate  is  not  at  the  head  of  the  poll.    At  a 
rule,  however,  when  we  find  the  same  results  occur  in  a  luSttf 
of  instances,  we  may  assume  that  there  is  some  general  and  far* 
manent  causa  to  account  for  their  occurrence.     Now*  as  m  maiUraf 
fact,  the  working  men's  candidates  were  defeated  not  only  nniTonri^* 
but  Bignally.     Mr.  Odger  at  Chelsea,  and  Mr,   Hart  well  at  Gtofc*, 
retired  before  the  election  came  on,  under  circumstance*  which,  ftntjft 
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of  a  very  different  character  in  the  two  instances,  were  identical  in 
this  respect,  that  the  retiring  candidate  was  acknowledged,  even  by 
his  friends,  to  have  no  prospect  of  success.  Mr.  Howell  at  Aylesbury, 
Mr.  Bradlaugh  at  Northampton,  Mr.  Cremer  at  Warwick,  stood  and 
failed  hopelessly.  It  is  curious  to  observe  that  in  the  great  manu- 
facturing cities,  where  the  working  men  are  in  an  enormous  majority 
on  the  register,  no  single  working  class  candidate  was  even  started ; 
while  the  only  one  who  was  even  near  being  elected,  Mr.  Beales,  was 
in  no  sense  whatever  a  representative  working  man,  The  truth  is, 
that  the  rough  common  sense  of  English  mechanics  enabled  them  to 
detect  the  fallacy  involved  in  the  theory  that  the  working  classes  ought 
to  be  represented  in  Parliament  by  working  men.  The  fact  that  a 
man  has  laboured  with  his  own  hands  for  his  daily  wages  is  surely 
no  theoretical  disqualification  for  his  subsequently  entering  on  a  poli- 
tical career,  but  the  fact  that  he  still  has  so  to  labour  is  as  surely  a 
practical  disqualification  for  his  discharge  of  Parliamentary  duties ; 
and  class  feeling  amongst  our  operatives  is  not  as  yet  powerful  enough 
to  blind  them  to  the  appreciation  of  the  latter  truth. 

Moreover,  the  new  electors  have  shown  nothing  of  that  preference 
for  men  of  extreme  views  with  which  they  were  credited  in  the  Pre- 
Reform  era.  The  "  new  lights  "  of  politics  have  been  snuffed  out 
with  an  almost  cruel  uniformity.  The  high  repute,  the  great  talents, 
the  parliamentary  achievements  of  John  Stuart  Mill  did  not  suffice 
to  protect  him  from  the  unpopularity  which  his  disregard  of  popular 
convictions  had  entailed  upon  him.  The  patron  of  Iconoclast,  the 
champion  of  Chad  wick,  found  as  little  tolerance  for  his  political 
eccentricities  at  the  hands  of  mechanics  as  at  those  of  shopkeepers. 
Mr.  Mill's  friends  assert  that  Mr.  Smith's  victory  over  the  great  philo- 
sopher was  mainly  due  to  influences  which  had  very  little  to  do  with 
political  predilections  of  any  kind.  But  even  granting,  for  the  sake  of 
hypothesis,  that  this  was  the  faet,  and  that  the  eminent  newsvender's 
majority  was  a  more  or  loss  interested  one,  we  do  not  think  this 
circumstance  explains  away  the  significance  of  Mr.  Mill's  rejection. 
Under  the  old  franchise  the  number  of  registered  electors  in  West- 
minster amounted  to  some  twelve  thousand  eight  hundred.  Judging 
by  the  analogy  of  the  other  metropolitan  boroughs,  we  should  say  thai 
the  constituency  of  "Westminster  must  be  nearly  doubled  by  the  Act 
of  1866 ;  and  this  increase  is  composed  of  members  of  the  artizan 
class.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this,  Mr.  Mill  polled  only  6,185  votes, 
against  Mr.  Smith's  7,698.  The  one  practical  explanation  of  this 
fact  is,  that  the  masses  of  the  new  electors  did  not  feel  sufficient 
interest  in  their  old  member's  return  to  put  in  an  appearance 
at  the  poll.  Had  they  done  so,  no  amount  of  corrupt  influence, — even 
supposing  the  rumours  concerning  the  Westminster  election  to  have 
aoy  other  foundation  than  the  idle  talk  of  defeated  partisans, — could 
have  availed  to  return  Mr.  Smith  in  lieu  of  Mr.  Mill. 
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The  Lambeth  election  is  also  a  representative  one.  Mr.  Hughes 
was  returned  in  1865  by  the  volunteer  efforts  of  the  working  men 
in  the  great  manufacturing  borough.  Nothing  could  be  more  credit- 
able than  the  subsequent  relations  between  the  representative  and  the 
constituency;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  anything  in  Mr. 
Hughes's  parliamentary  career  had  given  grave  umbrage  to  his  sup- 
porters. Nor  in  this  election  was  there  any  suspicion  of  corrupt  influ- 
ence. What  actually  happened  was  this.  The  present  Lord  Mayor  and 
the  late  Sheriff,  Mr.  McArthur,  two  respectable  liberal  candidates  of 
the  old-fashioned  local  magnate  type,  had  canvassed  the  borough  with 
unusual  zeal  and  energy  ;  and  the  working  men,  though  they  would 
probably  have  preferred  Mr.  Hughes  to  either  of  his  opponents,  were 
not  prepared  to  make  sufficient  exertions  in  his  behalf  to  enable  him 
to  withstand  the  superior  organisation  of  Messrs.  Lawrence's  and 
Mc Arthur's  supporters.  A  Tory  opposition  was  threatened ;  and 
Mr.  Hughes,  finding  that  the  two  other  liberal  candidates  had  a 
better  prospect  of  success  than  he  had  himself,  retired  to  a  small  non- 
artizan  borough,  where  he  met  with  the  support  he  so  well  merited. 
But  the  broad  fact  remains,  that  the  working  men  of  Lambeth  were 
not  sufficiently  enthusiastic  in  behalf  of  their  chosen  candidate  to 
enable  him  to  hold  his  own.  It  was  the  same  thing  at  Chelsea. 
There  Mr.  Odger  was  undoubtedly,  and  we  think  justly,  the  favourite 
candidate  of  the  artizan  electors;  but  the  arbitrators  appointed  to 
decide  which  candidate  would  poll  the  most  votes,  had  no  difficulty 
in  arriving  at  the  decision  that  Sir  Henry  Hoare,  the  "  wandering 
baronet  from  Windsor,"  and  Mr.  Dilke,  a  young  gentleman  fresh  from 
Cambridge,  would  be  far  more  formidable  opponents  to  Messrs. 
Freake  and  Russell  at  the  poll,  than  the  working  man's  candidate. 
What  was  true  of  the  metropolis,  was  true,  also,  of  the  provinces. 
We  do  not  place  Mr.  Chadwick,  Mr.  Mason  Jones,  Mr.  Ernest 
Jones,  or  other  candidates  of  a  like  class,  on  the  same  footing  with 
Mr.  Hughes  and  Mr.  Mill,  but  they  had  this  in  common  with  the 
ex-members  for  Westminster  and  Lambeth,  that  they  relied  on  the 
rrvt i zau  interest ;  and  the  event  showed  that  throughout  the  Unite! 
Kingdom  the  working  (-lasses  were  not  prepared  to  &##ert  tfciir 
im  question  able  supremacy  in  the  great  boroughs  in  behalf  of  men  nho 
claimed  to  represent  them  in  a  diilerent  sense  from  thu  ontinirj 
advocates  of  liberal  principles. 

This  fact,  if  fact  it  ist  is  too  important  for  us  to  audi  uxitttia*  rf 
certain  considerations  that  to  some  extent  explain  hs  true  licari&jr. 
We  behove  that  the  Reform  League  had  done  much  to  throw  di»oW* 
upon  all  persons  who,  however  unfairly,  were  identified  with  ft  tt 
public  estimation.  There  is,  happily,  no  huk  of  common  §euv 
amongst  the  working  men  of  England  ;  and  very  little  common  mm 
wait  needed  to  appreciate  the  bogux  chamcU  r  tf  the  Adclnlti  Tow* 
organisation.     Dcaion*tr*ti<mt$  which  came  to  nothing;   htmcooto 
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harangues,  which  convicted  the  speakers  of  ludicrous  exaggeration ; 
discreditabb  squabbles,  followed  by  reconciliations  which  all  the 
world  was  called  on  to  witness ;  and  manifestoes  of  the  "  three  tailors 
in  Tooley  Street "  order,  had  created  a  prejudice  against  the  League, 
which  was  shared  alike  by  Pall  Mall  and  the  Tower  Hamlets,  by  St. 
James's  and  St.  Giles's.  Then,  again,  there  can  be  no  question  that 
the  anti-Irish  prejudices  of  the  working  classes  told  very  strongly  in 
many  constituencies,  and  to  some  extent  in  all,  against  the  advanced 
Liberals.  The  spirit  which  the  Fenian  outrages  and  Murphy's  lectures 
roused  in  Lancashire,  was  by  no  means  non-existent  in  other  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  and  its  influence  can  be  traced  very  generally.  And, 
finally,  the  question  at  issue  before  the  constituencies  was  not  one 
which  in  any  way,  or  at  least  in  any  apparent  way,  affected  the 
interests  of  labour.  If  ever  an  appeal  should  be  made  to  the  country 
on  an  issue  which  bears  directly  on  the  rights  or  well-being  of  the 
working  class,  we  expect  to  see  that  class  as  excited  and  as  energetic 
on  one  side  or  the  other,  as  the  agricultural  class  were  upon  the 
question  of  free  trade  or  protection.  This,  however,  is  only  saying 
that  working  men  are  Englishmen.  Upon  general  issues,  we  take  it, 
they  are  neither  more  nor  less  unanimous  or  enthusiastic  than  the 
rest  of  their  fellow-countrymen.  And  we  think  that  after  the  recent 
elections  the  old  impression  that  the  working  class  would  always  vote 
together,  as  an  harmonious  and  united  whole,  and  would  thus  swamp 
all  other  classes  by  their  numerical  superiority,  may  safely  be  dis- 
missed as  an  empty  bugbear. 

It  follows,  as  a  corollary  from  this  conclusion,  that  the  new 
electors  are  not  likely  to  be  the  especial  patrons  of  any  new  class  of 
representatives.  Of  late  years  there  has  sprung  up  a  school  of 
reformers  who  have  arrogated  to  themselves  the  characteristic  title 
of  "  Thoughtful  Liberals."  We  should  be  sorry  to  say  anything  in 
disparagement  of  a  number  of  highly- educated  men  who,  in  the  press 
and  in  the  lecture-room,  have  done  good  service  to  the  work  of  pro- 
gress, and  have  redeemed  a  good  deal  of  affectation  by  very  genuine 
sympathy  with  the  popular  cause.  But  we  have  always  held  that 
the  Thoughtful  Liberals,  of  whom  the  "  Spectator"  may  be  taken 
as  the  organ,  have  over-estimated  the  culture, — to  use  a  pet  phrase 
of  the  school, — of  the  artizan  class  as  compared  with  that  of  the 
old  ten-pounders.  The  result  has  justified  our  scepticism.  A 
number  of  young  Oxford  Liberals  have  contested  seats  in  the  interest 
of  educated  Liberalism,  and  have  relied  for  success  on  the  sup- 
posed sympathy  between  themselves  and  the  intelligent  mechanic. 
Mr.  Boundell  at  Clithcroe,  Mr.  Lushington  at  Abingdon,  Mr. 
Brodrick  at  "Woodstock,  were  favourable  specimens  of  this  class  of 
Liberals.  One  and  all,  they  represented  no  local  interests,  they 
spent  no  money,  and  they  stood  upon  the  strength  of  their  reputation 
as  men  of  liberal  thought  and  enlightened  sympathy  with  the  artizan 
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class.  One  and  all  have  failed ;  and  it  Beeme  as  if  the  operatives, 
like  the  shopkeepers,  and,  for  that  matter,  like  Englishmen  of  every 
class,  preferred  jog-trot  candidates  whose  politics  are  of  a  per- 
fectly straightforward,  and,  we  might  even  say,  commonplace  cha- 
racter. In  a  recent  critique  on  the  elections,  the  Legislature  just 
returned  is  styled  a  "Parliament  of  Mediocrities."  The  sneer  is 
hardly  merited,  if  taken  literally.  For  reputation,  and  ability,  and 
statesmanship,  the  new  House  of  Commons  represents  fairly  enough 
the  average  intelligence  of  the  country;  but,  in  a  narrow  sense, 
the  taunt  is  true,  inasmuch  as  this  Parliament  contains  even  a 
smaller  proportion  than  usual  of  men  whose  sole  claim  to  take  part 
in  public  life  consists  in  their  general  reputation  for  ability.  If 
the  general  election  of  1868  can  be  taken  as  a  test  of  the  future, 
there  seems  no  reason  either  to  hope  or  apprehend  that  household 
borough  suffrage,  and  a  twelve-pound  county  franchise,  will  make 
much  material  difference  in  the  personal  composition  of  Parliament 

Moreover,  it  must  also  be  owned  that  entrance  into  Parliament 
has  apparently  been  made  increasingly  difficult  for  men  of  small 
means.  Until  the  result  of  the  election  petitions  is  ascertained,  it  is 
difficult  to  form  any  estimate  as  to  the  extent  to  which  corrupt 
practices  have  increased  or  diminished  under  the  new  electoral 
regime.  But  common  opinion  is  seldom  wrong  in  such  matters,  and 
common  opinion  points  with  great  unanimity  to  one  or  two  eoneh- 
sions.  The  first  is,  that  direct  open  bribery  has  been  of  very  rare 
occurrence.  The  new  Act  for  the  Suppression  of  Corrupt  Practices 
is  so  rigidly  framed,  that  even  electioneering  agents  have  declined  to 
recommend  its  infraction  till  it  is  known  how  far  its  spirit,  as  well 
as  its  letter,  is  likely  to  be  enforced  by  the  courts  of  law.  At  the 
same  time,  it  is  acknowledged  that  the  outlay  upon  elections  has 
been  of  an  unexampled  extent.  The  increase  of  the  constituencies 
has  been  attended  with  a  corresponding  augmentation  of  more  or 
less  legitimate  expenditure ;  and  money  has  been  forthcoming  with 
a  more  than  proportionate  readiness.  It  is  also  believed  that 
intimidation,  or  at  least  coercion,  has  been  resorted  to  with  un- 
wonted license.  This  much,  at  any  rate,  is  certain, — that,  as  things 
now  are,  any  candidate  who  enters  on  a  contest  with  serious  chanee* 
of  success  must  either  have  money  or  the  command  of  money ;  and  this 
requisite  practically  confines  the  representation  of  the  people  to  fe 
well-to-do  classes  of  the  community. 

Thus  the  net  upshot  of  our  leap  in  the  dark,  as  far  as  the  { 
character  of  Parliament  is  concerned,  appears  to  be  thai  tb»  * 
numerical  increase  of  the  electoral  body  has  been  fotnd  to 
smaller  than  was  anticipated.    The  new  electors,  who  am  < 
almost  entirely  of  the  working  class,  have  exhibited  i 
swamp  all  other  classes  by  an  exceptional  unanimity  oft 
orators,  advanced  reformers  of  extreme  views,  and* 
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have  found  as  little  favour  with  tho  enlightened  mechanic  as  with 
the  benighted  shopkeeper ;  the  practical  monopoly  of  representation 
enjoyed  by  the  wealthy  classes  has  been  preserved  even  more  strictly 
than  of  old;  the  cost  and  outlay  of  elections  have  certainly  not 
been  diminished;  and  the  one  very  obvious  distinction  between 
the  Parliament  of  1868  and  its  predecessors  consists  in  the  fact 
that  it  has  been  returned  by  the  votes  of  half  a  million  more  Eng- 
lishmen. 

In  this  summing-up  we  have  spoken  of  the  immediate  effects,  not 
of  the  tendencies  of  the  new  Reform  Bill.  The  force  of  custom  and 
precedent  is  so  strong  amidst  all  classes  of  Englishmen,  that  with  us 
no  change  is  ever  carried  out  at  once  to  its  full  consequences.  In 
the  course  of  a  few  years  the  enlargement  of  the  electoral  body  will 
infallibly  entail  many  other  changes  required  to  "give  that  enlargement 
its  full  weight  and  influence.  And  it  would  be  idle  to  entertain 
a  hope  that  the  Reform  Bill  of  1866  will  not  ultimately  give  a  great 
increase  of  practical  power  to  the  democratic  forces  in  the  State.  For 
the  present,  however,  though  not  for  the  future,  we  deem  that  the 
above  estimate  of  its  net  result  is  substantially  a  fair  one. 

We  now  pass  from  the  consideration  of  the  permanent  changes 
which  our  leap  in  the  dark  has  brought  about,  or  failed  to  bring 
about,    to  the  immediate  bearing  of  the  elections  on  the   political 
issues  of  the  day.     If  ever  there  was  an  instance  of  an  engineer 
"hoist  by  his  own  petard,"  it  is  that  of  the  late  Conservative  Premier. 
Superstitious  believers  in  Mr.  Disraeli's  extraordinary  political  acute- 
ness,  must  find  it  hard  to  reconcile  their  faith  with  the  evidence 
of  facts.     The  Reform  Bill,  which  was  to  give  a  new  lease  of  life  to 
the  Tory  party,  and  which,  as  Lord  Derby  confidently  asserted,  "  had 
dished  the  Whigs/'  has  eventuated  in  the  return   of  a  House   of 
Commons  which  has  cut  short  Mr.  Disraeli's  parliamentary  career,  and 
has  replaced  Mr.  Gladstone  in  office  as  the  leader  of  a  Whig  Ministry. 
Of  course,  the  fanatics  of  Disraelitism  will  console  themselves  by  the 
idea  that   this  defeat  is  only  a  foreseen  step  in  some  occult  and 
Machiavelian  piece  of  strategy,   which   is   to  result  in  the  speedy 
restoration  of  the  Tories  to  power  at  the  head  of  a  great  Parliamentary 
majority.      But  commonplace   Englishmen  will   find  it  difficult  to 
share  this  belief.      However  the  fact  may  be  explained  away,  it 
remains  certain  that  Mr.  Gladstone,  who  in  the  last  Parliament  had 
at  the  highest  period  of  his  success  a  doubtful  majority  of  sixty-five, 
re-enters  Bt.  Stephen's  supported  by  an  assured  majority  amounting 
at  the  lowest  calculation  to  one  hundred  and  ten.     It  is  a  note- 
worthy fact,  that  the  three  first  days  of  the  general  election, — those 
on  which  the  borough  contests  of  England  and  Wales  were  decided, — 
gave  Mr.  Gladstone  almost  the  same  majority  as  that  which  he  has 
obtained  at  the  close.     Throughout  these   "  three  glorious  days " 
there  was  victory  for  the  Liberals  all  along  the  line.    The  success  of 
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the  party  in  the  metropolis  was  by  no  means  an  exaggerated  example 
of  its  triumph  throughout  the  country.  It  is  true  that  two  Conserva- 
tives contrived  to  get  in.  On  the  other  hand,  twenty- two  out  of 
twenty-four  metropolitan  seats  were  carried  by  Liberals  ;  and  in  the 
two  instances  where  alone  they  were  defeated,  exceptional  circum- 
stances may  fairly  be  alleged  to  account  for  the  disaster.  Mr.  Bell  was 
returned  for  the  City  by  the  aid  of  the  minority  vote ;  while  at  West- 
minster we  may  fairly  say  that  no  Conservative  candidate  other  than 
Mr.  Smith  could  have  been  returned,  and  that  he  could  not  have  been 
returned  if  he  had  been  opposed  by  any  Liberal  who  had  given  less 
cause  of  offence  to  his  supporters  than  Mr.  Mill.  Almost  the  only 
important  defection  in  the  Liberal  ranks  was  that  of  several  Lanca- 
shire boroughs ;  and  this  defection,  as  it  proved,  displayed  the  weak 
point  in  the  organisation  of  the  party.  Lancashire  had  become  in 
popular  opinion  almost  a  synonym  for  Liberalism.  The  County 
Palatine  was  the  birthplace  and  nursery-ground  of  the  Manchester 
school ;  and  tho  elite  of  the  artizan  population  was  supposed  to  be 
contained  within  its  great  centres  of  manufacturing  industry.  Under 
a  Reform  Bill  which  had  given  the  suffrage  to  the  working  classes,  it 
might  have  been  expected  that  the  Lancashire  boroughs  would  have 
gone  for  the  liberal  party  with  at  least  as  much  unanimity  as  the 
boroughs  of  the  metropolis.  Among  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  there  is 
none  where  the  direct  increase  of  the  electoral  body  has  been  appa- 
rently so  great  as  in  the  factory  towns  of  the  north.  The  following 
table  shows  the  increase  of  votes  in  the  Lancashire  boroughs,  at  the 
elections  of  this  year  and  three  years  ago : — 


1865.    Votes. 

1868.     Votes. 

Aahton    .    •    . 

(No  contest,  Reg.  Elect  967) . 

.    . 

4,416 

Blackburn    .    . 

1,797 

•    • 

9,367 

Bolton     .    .    « 

1,888 

•    • 

11,610 

Burnley  »     *     . 

(New  seat)                  ■ 

.    | 

A  ftAft 

Bury   .    ,    ■ 

U<58 

•    ■ 

/t,005 

Qitheroo  ♦     . 

„     (>"o  ronksl,  EUff,  Elect  184)  , 

m        m 

1,453 

Liverpool     ■     i 

lft,02ft 

*        • 

3l,64li 

Manchester „ 

15,223 

.        ■ 

2M«0 

Oldhfun   .     . 

2,003 

•        » 

12tSM 

Frrstoti    .     t 

*    (So  contort,  Itog*  Klcet*  2,649) 

•        ■ 

IMW 

Rochdale 

■    (        ,i                  ,*          1*442) 

*        f 

7,74i 

Salford    ,     ,     < 

I         „                   ii           6,458) 

•        * 

12,4*3 

Staleybridgo    . 

(N^W  JM'Ult)                            | 

»        a 

4,1** 

Warrington     * 

(No  contest,  Beg,  Elect  779)  . 

•        * 

vjm 

Wigau    ,    . 

7SU 

-        - 

M*? 

Now  b  these  boroughs, — where,  as  any  mil  way  trareller  u  awi» 
Ultra  arc  immense  suburbs  of  small  houses  occupied  by  iritrfciu&l— 
the  major  portion  of  tho  great  increase  in  tile  doetortU  body,  im  to 
household  suffrage  must  nn questionably  consist  of  factory  fattfe 
lf»  therefore,  the  working  classes  hud  boon  unanimous  in  £iv<*zr* 
Advanced  liberal  principles  to  anything  like  the  exicnt  uhich  w* 
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commonly  asserted  beforehand,  we  might  have  reckoned  confidently 
on  an  immense  vote  being  cast  in  favour  of  the  various  Liberal  can- 
didates. What  was  the  actual  result?  Every  borough  was  con- 
tested, party  feeling  ran  high,  and  an  unusually  large  proportion  of 
the  electors,  new  as  well  as  old,  recorded  their  votes  at  the  poll. 
Yet,  in  the  towns  of  Lancashire  fourteen  Conservatives  were  returned 
against  eleven  Liberals,  whereas,  in  1865,  under  the  old  restricted 
suffrage,  the  same  boroughs  returned  an  even  number  of  both.  Thus 
in  Lancashire,  the  chosen  preserve,  so  to  speak,  of  advanced 
Radicalism, — the  result  of  giving  votes  to  artizans  has  been  to  in- 
crease materially  the  strength  of  the  Tory  interest.  To  talk  of  this 
result  being  due  to  the  conservative  interests  of  the  working  class 
seems  to  ns  childish.  The  manufacturing  population  is  most 
assuredly  not  contented  with  its  lot,  and  while  it  remains  discon- 
tented its  natural  bias  must  always  be,  wisely  or  unwisely,  towards 
the  advocates  of  reform  and  progress.  But  yet,  in  the  face  of  the 
widespread  conservative  successes  in  the  centre  of  the  cotton  trade 
we  cannot  honestly  doubt,  that  the  conservative  cause  was,  to  say 
the  very  least,  not  unpopular  for  the  time  with  the  masses. 
The  explanation  of  this  apparent  anomaly  is  not,  we  think, 
very  difficult  to  discover.  London  is  such  a  mass  of  unconnected 
cities  that  the  dwellers  therein  find  it  hard  to  realise  the  influ- 
ence which  local  events  produce  upon  the  whole  community  in  our 
great  provincial  towns.  The  Clcrkenwell  outrage  had  been  forgotten 
by  Londoners  long  before  the  dissolution  of  Parliament.  But  in 
Lancashire  the  electors  were  materially  influenced  by  the  vivid  impres- 
sion left  upon  the  public  mind  by  the  attack  on  the  prison-van  at 
Manchester,  and  by  the  other  Fenian  outrages  of  1867.  It  may  not 
be  logical  to  object  to  the  disestablishment  of  the  Anglican  Church  in 
Ireland  because  the  Fenians  created  a  disturbance  in  Manchester; 
but  Englishmen  seldom  are  logical,  and  English  working  men  are  not 
a  whit  more  logical  than  the  rest  of  us.  Lancashire  cordially  dislikes 
the  Irish,  and  the  abolition  of  the  Establishment  in  Ireland  was 
welcome  to  the  Irish ;  and,  therefore,  Lancashire  went  against  it. 
Moreover,  the  anti-Hibernian  prejudices  that  are  so  universal  amidst 
the  English  working  class  had  received  an  additional  stimulus  in 
Lancashire  from  Mr.  Murphy's  firebrand  denunciations  of  the  Catholic 
religion.  It  may  be  that  the  positive  belief  of  our  artizan  class  is 
very  small,  but  the  ordinary  English  workman  hates  Popery  with  an 
unreasoning  obstinacy ;  and,  somehow  or  other,  the  popular  mind  in 
Lancashire  had  learnt  to  associate  the  cause  of  disestablishment  with 
the  advancement  of  Popery.  We  dwell  upon  the  conservative 
reaction  in  Lancashire  not  so  much  for  its  intrinsic  importance,  which 
we  regard  as  very  slight,  as  on  account  of  the  illustration  it  affords 
of  our  previous  assertion  that  the  new  electors  are  not  more  homo- 
geneous than  their  predecessors,  and  are  equally  exposed  with  them 
vol.  in.  E  E 
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to  all  the  complex  influences  which  introduce  such  diversity  into  our 
English  political  life. 

In  connection  with  this  important  consideration  it  is  worth  while 
to  refer,  in  passing,  to  the  case  of  Nottingham.  The  capital  of  the  silk 
trade  is  a  constituency  in  which  the  working-class  element  has  always 
been  largely  represented.  Three  times  Nottingham  has  returned  Sir 
Robert  Clifton  for  its  member.  Politics  have  had  little  or  nothing  to 
do  with  the  choice.  Whatever  the  merits  or  demerits  of  Sir  Robert 
may  be,  he  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  serious  politician  ;  and  while 
on  his  first  election  he  stood  as  an  extreme  Radical,  on  his  last  he 
came  forward  as  a  supporter  of  Mr.  Disraeli.  Old  name  and  lineage, 
reckless  audacity,  good  humour  under  difficulties,  and  a  certain  free- 
and-easy  eloquence,  endeared  him  to  the  old  electors  of  Nottingham, 
giving  him  the  preference  over  candidates  of  tried  political  ability  and 
high  character.  The  love  of  Nottingham  for  Sir  Robert  used  to  be 
quoted  as  evidence  of  the  extent  to  which  the  small  shopkeeping  class 
was  amenable  to  social  considerations  of  a  more  or  less  vulgar  kind. 
By  the  Reform  Bill  the  constituency  of  Nottingham  has  been  very 
largely  increased.  In  1868,  9,888  votes  were  recorded  at  the 
hustings  against  4,929  polled  in  1865  ;  and  yet,  though  Sir  Robert 
Clifton  only  came  forward  at  the  last  moment,  he  was  returned  at 
the  head  of  the  poll  by  a  majority  of  1,000.  Nobody,  as  Mr.  Bernal 
Osborne  stated  frankly  after  his  defeat,  can  contest  Nottingham 
with  any  chance  against  Sir  Robert.  That  thiB  should  be  so  is  not, 
perhaps,  very  creditable  to  the  intelligence  of  the  townsmen  of  Robin 
Hood  ;  but  it  shows  the  truth  of  the  statement  we  have  made,  that 
English  workmen  are  as  liable  to  social  influences  as  the  old  ten- 
pound  householders. 

The  first  days  of  the  electoral  campaign  decided  the  contest ;  and 
after  the  towns  of  England  had  pronounced  for  Mr.  Gladstone,  the 
Conservatives  had  to  fight  a  lost  battle.  To  do  them  justice,  they 
fought  it  gallantly.  The  English  counties  went  for  Mr.  Disraeli  with 
a  startling  unanimity.  Here  and  there,  as  in  West  Gloucestershire, 
the  Liberals  wrested  a  small  vantage-ground  from  their  opponents  ; 
and  no  small  proportion  of  these  partial  successes  were  won  in 
the  Home  counties.  The  influence  of  the  metropolis  extended  to 
South  Essex,  and  Hertfordshire,  and  Berkshire,  in  the  same  way 
as  the  influence  of  Liverpool  was  undoubtedly  felt  throughout  the 
whole  of  Lancashire.  But,  as  a  rule,  the  counties  voted  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  Irish  Church  with  tho  same  tenacity  as  the 
boroughs  voted  against  it.  Out  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine 
members  returned  for  the  shires  of  England  and  Wales,  only  fifty- 
five  were  supporters  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  It  is  a  very  common 
assertion  of  the  Tory  party  that  England  on  this  occasion  has  been 
voted  down  by  Scotland  and  Ireland.  The  assertion  is  untrue,  as  may- 
be seen  from  the  single  fact  that,  taking  the  whole  number  of  members 
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returned  for  England  and  Wales,  two  hundred  and  sixty-five  are 
pledged  to  support  disestablishment  against  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
nine  bound  to  oppose  it.     In  other  words,  Mr.  Gladstone  has  a  ma- 
jority of  thirty-six  for  England  alone.    For  almost  the  first  time 
in  our  political  history,  there  has  been  a  distinct  conflict  of  opinion 
between  the  shires  and  the  towns.      The  latter  have  pronounced 
for  overthrowing  the  Irish  Church  by  a  majority  of  more  than  two  to 
one.    The  former  have  declared  their  desire  to  uphold  the  Irish  Church 
by  a  majority  of  about  five  to  two.  In  the  early  days  of  the  American 
Republic  a  Federal  statesman  predicted  that  there  would  be  trouble 
in  store  for  the  commonwealth  wherever  parties  were  divided  by 
a  geographical  line ;  and  we  think  that  this  conflict  of  opinion  between 
counties  and  boroughs  is  an  occurrence  which  may  ultimately  lead  to 
complications  of  no  unimportant  kind.     Between  town  and  country 
there  is  seldom  with  us  any  very  marked  and  decisive  difference  of 
opinion.    Certain  influences  tell  much  more  strongly  with  the  former ; 
certain,  again,  with  the  latter ;  and,  as  a  consequence  of  these  con- 
flicting influences,  opinions,  as  a  rule,  change  more  rapidly  within  the 
domain  of  cities.      The   counties  represent  the  conservative,  the 
boroughs  the  progressive  forces,  which  exist  within  our  social  system. 
Bat  it  is  not  common  for  one  set  of  forces  to  move  in  a  contrary 
direction  from  the  other.     Yett  on  the  present  occasion,  this  would 
seem  to  have  been  the  case.  While  the  tide  of  opinion  in  the  boroughs 
set  in  favour  of  Liberalism,  in  the  shires  this  same  tide  set  in  still  more 
strongly  for  Conservatism.     The  Liberals  gained  a  balance  of  thirty- 
three  seats  in  the  borough  elections ;  while  they  actually  lost  a  balance 
of  thirteen  seats  in  the  county  ones.     Many  causes  may  be  alleged 
which  more  or  less  explain  this  result.    The  clergy  of  the  Established 
Church  had  taken  up  their  parable  against  the  course  to  which  the 
liberal  party  had  pledged  itself.  It  can  hardly  perhaps  be  said,  that  the 
bulk  of  the  Anglican  clergy  were  warmly  enamoured  of  the  Irish  Church, 
or  that  they  were  blind  to  its  many  faults  and  shortcomings.     But 
they  believed,  whether  with  or  without  reason,  that  the  sudden  blow 
levelled  at  the  Establishment  in  Ireland  was  fraught  with  danger  to 
the  interests,  if  not  to  the  existence,  of  their  own  Church ;  and, 
believing  this,   they  obeyed  the  instinct  of  self-preservation,  and 
rallied,  as  a  body,  to  the  defence  of  the  principles  of  Church  and  State. 
Mr.  Gladstone  became  in  their  eyes  the  incarnation  of  all  the  doctrines 
most  hateful  to  the  clerical  mind  ;  and  the  vast  social  and  religious 
influences  of  the  Establishment  were  brought  to  bear  upon  the  issue  of 
the  ejections.     The  landed  interest  seconded  the  exertions  of  the 
clergy  with  unusual  unanimity,  and  all  the  various  agencies, — for  which 
pressure  would  be  a  better  generic  term  than  coercion, — were  set  in 
action  to  support  the  conservative  candidates.   Yet  it  must  be  allowed 
that  the  joint  influence  of  parsons  and  squires  could  not  have  carried 
the  day  if  it  had  been  confronted  by  any  strong  feeling  in  behalf  of  dis- 
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establishment  on  the  part  of  the  great  mass  of  the  county  electors.  As 
it  turned  out,  this  feeling  did  not  exist.  The  question  of  endowment 
or  disendowment  was  too  distant  a  one  to  take  much  hold  of  the 
somewhat  torpid  agricultural  intellect ;  the  scene  of  action  was  too 
remote  for  any  vivid  conception  to  be  formed  of  the  evils  to  be 
redressed,  or  the  remedies  by  which  it  was  proposed  to  redress  them ; 
and  the  natural  bias  of  the  tenant-farmer  and  small-householder  class, 
which  furnished  the  backbone  of  the  county  liberal  interest,  was  un- 
favourable alike  to  Ireland  and  to  Popery.  Under  these  circumstances 
the  county  Conservatives  were  enthusiastic,  the  county  Liberals  were 
lukewarm,  and  the  result  has  been  a  signal  tory  triumph  in  the  shires. 
This  triumph  was,  indeed,  so  decisive,  that  though  it  failed  to  out- 
weigh the  liberal  successes  in  the  boroughs,  it  saved  the  conservative 
cause.  Instead  of  the  defenders  of  the  Establishment  being  subjected 
to  a  wholesale  rout,  as  seemed  probable  on  the  first  days  of  the  elec- 
tion, they  were  enabled,  through  the  vigorous  stand  made  by  the 
English  counties,  to  retreat  in  good  order.  The  fortunes  of  the 
electoral  campaign  were  once  more  turned  in  favour  of  the  Liberals 
by  the  reinforcements  sent  to  their  ranks  by  other  portions  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  North  of  the  Tweed  the  whole  borough 
vote,  without  one  solitary  exception,  was  cast  for  the  Liberals; 
and  only  eight  county  seats  out  of  thirty-one  were  carried  by  the 
Conservatives.  In  fact,  the  Scotch  liberal  majority  reached  the 
extraordinary  proportion  of  six  to  one.  What  makes  this  the  more 
astonishing  is,  that  the  bitter  Protestantism  of  the  North  might 
have  been  expected  to  produce  something  of  the  same  kind  of  con- 
servative reaction  as  was  witnessed  in  Lancashire.  The  event  dis- 
pelled this  expectation,  on  which  the  tory  party  had  fondly  counted. 
The  superior  intelligence  and  education  of  the  lower  classes  of  Scotch 
electors  enabled  them  to  detect  the  fallacy  involved  in  the  assumption 
that  the  disestablishment  of  the  Irish  Church  was  a  concession  to 
Catholicism  ;  while  the  traditional  dislike  of  the  nation  to  Skat* 
Churches  prepossessed  the  constituencies  in  favour  of  Mr.  Gla<L»tant  > 
Irish  policy  ;  and  in  addition  to  all  this,  the  general  bias  in  favour  d 
Liberalism  in  Scotland  was  too  strong  to  be  affected  by  any  ] 
opposition  to  the  current  of  public  feeling.  It  is  very 
asserted  that  in  England  the  agricultural  classes  will  always 
the  landed  gentry  to  the  polls,  and  will  thus  secure  a  rictort  I 
the  conservative  cause.  The  example  of  Scotland  docs  not  enaiff 
this  theory.  In  the  Northern  kingdom  the  land  belong*  to 
gentry  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  with  us;  the  feudal 
Mill  attaches  an  influence  to  the  Laird  which  the  Strait*  hm 
nigh  completely  lost ;  and  the  Scotch  Lairds  are,  as  a  raJ*t  \ 
Conservatives.  Yet,  with  till  this,  thu  Scutch  tenant*,  being  i 
r&tivtly  independent  and  educated,  vote  with  a  freedom  that  m  i 
known  in  England  in  opposition  to  the  political  view  &  ofthvir  1 
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In  Ireland  the  liberal  success  was  also  remarkable,  though  by  no 
means  as  brilliant  as  in  Scotland  : — twenty-eight  as  against  thirteen, 
and  thirty-eight  as  against  twenty- six,  being  the  numbers  of  seats  in 
boroughs  and  counties  gained  respectively  by  Liberals  and  Conserva- 
tives. In  Ireland  the  Tories  fought  hard ;  the  Orange  interest  was 
worked  with  the  utmost  energy ;  and  the  Catholic  priesthood,  though 
favourable  to  the  project  of  disestablishment,  declined  to  identify 
their  cause  with  that  of  the  liberal  party.  Moreover,  figures  would 
seem  to  show  that  the  new  Reform  Bill  had  produced  less  result  in 
the  sister  kingdom  than  elsewhere.  As  at  the  previous  election, 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  constituencies, — as  many,  in  fact,  as 
thirty  counties  out  of  thirty-four,  and  fourteen  boroughs  out  of  thirty- 
three, — were  uncontested ;  and  though  the  electoral  body  in  many  of 
the  small  Irish  boroughs  seems  to  have  been  more  than  doubled,  yet 
the  net  increment  is  still  so  small  as  to  produce  no  material  change 
in  the  character  of  these  constituencies.  In  fact,  Belfast  and  Dublin 
would  appear  to  be  the  only  Irish  cities,  the  composition  of  whose 
electoral  body  has  been  seriously  altered  by  the  legislation  of  last  year. 

The  position  then  stands  thus.  In  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland 
the  liberal  party  carried  the  day.  In  England  by  a  majority  of 
thirty-six  out  of  four  hundred  and  ninety-four ;  in  Ireland  by 
a  majority  of  twenty-seven  out  of  one  hundred  and  five ;  in  Scot- 
land by  a  majority  of  forty-three  out  of  fifty-nine.  In  consequence 
Mr.  Gladstone's  policy  has  been  endorsed  by  majorities  in  every  sec- 
tion of  the  United  Kingdom,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  one  hun- 
dred and  ten  votes,  if  we  throw  in  some  four  votes  which,  like  Lord 
Eicho'8,  are  claimed  by  both  parties.  Seldom  in  the  annals  of  our 
Parliamentary  government  has  there  been  so  decisive  a  victory ;  and 
Mr.  Disraeli  showed,  not  for  the  first  time,  how  much  his  view  of 
the  political  situation  exceeds  in  clearness  that  of  his  followers,  by 
resigning  office  without  awaiting  the  verdict  of  the  tribunal  to  which 
he  had  appealed.  By  so  doing  ho  probably  consulted  the  interests 
of  his  party,  but  he  also  rendered  an  indubitable  testimony  to  the 
fact  that  the  battle  of  the  Irish  Church  has  been  fought  and  lost. 

So  the  anticipation  which  we  expressed  when  writing  on  the  electoral 
outlook  in  July  last  has  been  fulfilled,  and  Mr.  Gladstone  is  now  Prime 
Minister  of  England,  at  the  head  of  a  majority  such  as  few  English 
Premiers  have  ever  led.  What  will  he  do  with  it  ?  is,  of  course,  the 
question  of  the  day.  But  to  this  inquiry  it  would  be  too  early  now 
to  attempt  an  answer.  In  this  review  of  the  recent  elections  we 
have  mainly  been  concerned  with  their  immediate  aspect,  and  may 
seem  to  have  ignored,  or  at  any  rate  to  have  under-estimated,  the 
symptoms  of  future  change  which  may  bo  detected  in  the  fortunes 
of  the  poll.  It  is  clear  already  that  the  checks  on  which  so  much 
reliance  was  placed  have  proved  ineffective  to  modify  the  democratic 
character  of  our  recent  reform.     The  most  tangible  result  of  the 
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extension  of  the  suffrage  has  been  to  increase  the  power  of  num- 
bers, though  to  what  extent  that  increase  has  gone  is  as  yet  a  nutter 
of  uncertainty.  The  minority  vote  has  proved  as  unsatisfactory 
as  its  opponents  foresaw  that  it  would  be.  It  has  secured  Mr. 
Waiters's  seat  for  Berkshire,  but  beyond  this  achievement  it  has 
done  nothing  to  satisfy  its  advocates.  In  the  City  of  London, 
in  Birmingham,  and  in  Glasgow  it  has  served  to  inaugurate  a 
system  of  ticket-voting,  which,  though  familiar  enough  to  Amen*- 
cans,  is  a  novelty  in  England,  and  not  altogether  a  welcome  novelty. 
As  a  weapon  of  party  strategy,  the  minority-vote  has  failed  to  re- 
commend itself  to  either  Liberals  or  Tories;  and  before  another 
election  takes  place,  it  will  doubtless  be  replaced  by  the  good  oM 
English  plan  of  letting  elections,  like  other  political  questions,  be 
decided  by  a  simple  majority  of  votes.  Whatever  else  may  be  the 
character  of  the  new  Parliament  it  is  certain  to  be  less  favourable  to 
"doctrinaire"*  views  than  its  predecessor, — and  that  is  saying  a 
good  deal.  Indeed,  in  the  eighth  Parliament  of  her  Majesty's  reign 
men  of  original  thought  would  seem  to  be  conspicuous  by  their 
absence. 

Our  leap  in  the  dark,  therefore,  has,  at  first  sight,  left  us  very 
much  where  we  stood  before  ;  and  to  a  very  considerable  extent « 
we  have  endeavoured  to  explain,  this  impression  is  a  correct  one.  Yet, 
though  the  actual  upshot  of  the  elections  has  not  been  either  wkii 
was  feared  or  what  was  hoped,  we  have  obviously  entered  on  a  new 
political  era.  Our  members  of  Parliament  may  be  the  selfsaae 
legislators  we  are  accustomed  to,  or  if  not  the  same  their  twin 
brothers ;  they  may  talk  the  same  old  talk  and  share  the  same  old 
prejudices.  And  yet  they  hold  their  votes  upon  a  new  tenure ;  they 
represent  a  new  constituency.  They  have  now  to  consider  tha 
views,  feelings,  interests,  prejudices  of  masses  of  men  with  whotc 
they  can  never  come  into  close  personal  contact,  of  whom  they  know 
and  can  know  little  or  nothing.  •  And  the  knowledge  that  their  8Mb 
depend  ultimately  upon  those  unknown  constituents  must  infaffiferc 
affect  their  policy,  whether  for  evil  or  for  good.  Them'  rnafa 
apply,  of  course,  to  the  representatives  of  the  great  constitaMnaes, 
and  especially  of  great  boroughs.  But  it  is  impossible  nottoftfr- 
ceive  that  the  days  of  small  constituencies  are  numbered,  and  Art 
henceforth  we  must  approximate,  whether  rapidly  or  flkrwtjp«  tft 
electoral  districts.  We  have  accepted  numerical  majoritiee  nil 
basis  of  our  electoral  system,  and  having  accepted  it  w*  riWi  1» 
compelled  to  carry  out  the  principle  to  its  logical 
leap  may  have  been  a  small  one,  but  for  us,  there 
"  Vestigia  nulla  retrorsum."  ■■■* 
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UNCLE  CORNELIUS  HIS  STORY. 


It  was  a  dull  evening  in  November.  A  drizzling  mist  had  been 
falling  all  day  about  the  old  farm.  Harry  Heywood  and  his  two 
sisters  sat  in  the  house-place,  expecting  a  visit  from  their  uncle, 
Cornelius  Heywood.  This  uncle  lived  alone,  occupying  the  first  floor 
above  a  chemist's  shop  in  the  town,  and  had  just  enough  of  money 
over  to  buy  books  that  nobody  seemed  ever  to  have  heard  of  but 
himself ;  for  he  was  a  student  in  all  those  regions  of  speculation  in 
which  anything  to  be  called  knowledge  is  impossible. 

"  What  a  dreary  night !  "  said  Kate.  "  I  wish  uncle  would  come 
and  tell  us  a  story." 

"A  cheerful  wish,"  said  Harry.  "  Uncle  Cornie  is  a  lively  com- 
panion,— isn't  he  ?  He  can't  even  blunder  through  a  Joe  Miller  with- 
out tacking  a  moral  to  it,  and  then  trying  to  persuade  you  that  the 
joke  of  it  depends  on  the  moral." 

"  Here  he  comes ! "  said  Kate,  as  three  distinct  blows  with  the  knob 
of  his  walking-stick  announced  the  arrival  of  Uncle  Cornelius.  She 
ran  to  the  door  to  open  it. 

The  air  had  been  very  still  all  day,  but  as  he  entered  he  seemed 
to  have  brought  the  wind  with  him,  for  the  first  moan  of  it  pressed 
against  rather  than  shook  the  casement  of  the  low-ceiled  room. 

Uncle  Cornelius  was  very  tall,  and  very  thin,  and  very  pale,  with 
large  gray  eyes  that  looked  greatly  larger  because  he  wore  spectacles 
of  the  most  delicate  hair-steel,  with  the  largest  pebble-eyes  that  ever 
were  seen.  He  gave  them  a  kindly  groeting,  but  too  much  in  earnest 
even  in  shaking  hands  to  smile  over  it.  He  sat  down  in  the  arm- 
chair by  the  chimney  corner. 

I  have  been  particular  in  my  description  of  him,  in  order  that  my 
reader  may  give  due  weight  to  his  words.  I  am  such  a  believer  in 
words,  that  I  believe  everything  depends  on  who  says  them.  Uncle 
Cornelius  Heywood's  story  told  word  for  word  by  Uncle  Timothy 
Warren,  would  not  have  been  the  same  story  at  all.  Not  one  of  the 
listeners  would  have  believed  a  syllable  of  it  from  the  lips  of  round- 
bodied,  red-faced,  small-eyed,  little  Uncle  Tim ;  whereas  from  Uncle 
Cornie, — disbelieve  one  of  his  stories  if  you  could ! 

One  word  more  concerning  him.  His  interest  in  everything  con- 
jectured or  believed  relative  to  the  awful  borderland  of  this  world  and 
the  next,  was  only  equalled  by  his  disgust  at  the  vulgar,  unimaginative 
forms  which  curiosity  about  such  subjects  has  assumed  in  the  present 
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day.  With  a  yearning  after  the  unseen  like  that  of  a  child  for  the 
lifting  of  the  curtain  of  a  theatre,  he  declared  that,  rather  than  accept 
each  a  spirit- world  as  the  would-be  seers  of  the  nineteenth  century 
thought  or  pretended  to  reveal, — the  prophets  of  a  pauperized,  work- 
house immortality,  invented  by  a  poverty-stricken  soul,  and  a  sense  so 
greedy  that  it  would  gorge  on  carrion, — he  would  rejoice  to  believe 
that  a  man  had  just  as  much  of  a  soul  as  the  cabbage  of  Iamblidras, 
namely,  an  aerial  double  of  his  body. 

"  I'm  so  glad  you're  come,  uncle  !  "  said  Kate.  "  Why  wouldn't 
you  come  to  dinner  ?     We  have  been  so  gloomy  !  " 

"  Well,  Katey,  you  know  I  don't  admire  eating.  I  never  could 
bear  to  see  a  cow  tearing  up  the  grass  with  her  long  tongue.*'  As  he 
spoke  he  looked  very  much  like  a  cow.  He  had  a  way  of  opening 
his  jaws  while  he  kept  his  lips  closely  pressed  together,  that  made 
his  cheeks  fall  in,  and  his  face  look  awfully  long  and  dismal.  •'  I 
consider  eating,"  he  went  on,  "  such  an  animal  exercise  that  it  ought 
always  to  be  performed  in  private.     You  never  saw  me  dine,  Kate." 

"  Never,  uncle ;  but  I  have  seen  you  drink ; — nothing  but  water,  I 
must  confess." 

"  Yes,  that  is  another  affair.  According  to  one  eye-witness,  that 
is  no  more  than  the  disembodied  can  do,  I  must  confess,  however, 
that,  although  well  attested,  the  story  is  to  me  scarcely  credible. 
Fancy  a  glass  of  Bavarian  beer  lifted  :nto  the  air  without  a  visible 
hand,  turned  upside  down,  and  set  empty  on  the  table ! — and  no  splash 
on  the  floor  or  anywhere  else !  " 

A  solitary  gleam  of  humour  shone  through  the  great  eyes  of  the 
spectacles  as  he  spoke. 

41  Oh,  uncle !  how  can  you  believe  such  nonsense  !  "  said  Janet. 

"  I  did  not  say  I  believed  it, — did  I  ?  "  But  why  not  ?  The  story 
has  at  least  a  touch  of  imagination  in  it." 

"  That  is  a  strange  reason  for  believing  a  thing,  uncle,"  said  Harry. 

"  You  might  have  a  worse,  Harry.  I  grant  it  is  not  sufficient ; 
but  it  is  better  than  that  commonplace  aspect  which  is  the  ground  ~e 
most  faith.     I  believe  I  did  say  that  the  story  jm, 

**  But  how  can  you  give  it  noy  quarter  at  all,  uxtcle?" 

■*  It  does  me  no  harm.     There  it  is, — -between  the  boards  n 
old  German  book.     There  let  it  r  emu  in." 

II  Well,  you  will  never  persuade  me  to  believe  such  Uun^*,"  «*i 
Janet. 

"  Wait  till  I  ask  you,  Janet,"  returned   her  uncle*  gravely* 
have  not  the  slightest  desire  to  convince  you.     How  did  wo  g*t  tniJ 
this  unprofitable  current  of  talk  ?     We  will  changg  it  at  oatco.    &** 
ore  consols,  Hurry?" 

■■  Oh,  uncle  I  "  said  Kate,  "  we  wero  longing  for  a  itory,  umJ/ss; 
m  I  thought  you  wens  coming  to  one,  oil'  you  go  to  eacuroM ' 

II I  thought  a  ghost  story  at  least  was  coining/'  siiil  Jaitofc. 
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"  Yon  did  your  best  to  stop  it,  Janet,"  said  Harry. 

Janet  began  an  angry  retort,  but  Cornelius  interrupted  her,  "  You 
never  heard  me  tell  a  ghost  story,  Janet." 

"  You  have  just  told  one  about  a  drinking  ghost,  uncle,"  said  Janet, 
— in  such  a  tone  that  Cornelius  replied : 

"  Well,  take  that  for  your  story,  and  let  us  talk  of  something  else." 

Janet  apparently  saw  that  she  had  been  rude,  and  said  as  sweetly 
as  she  might, — "  Ah !  but  you  didn't  make  that  one,  uncle.  You  got 
it  out  of  a  German  book." 

"  Make  it ! — Make  a  ghost  story !  "  repeated  Cornelius.  "  No  ; 
that  I  never  did." 

"  Such  things  are  not  to  be  trifled  with,  are  they  ?  "  said  Janet. 

"  I  at  least  have  no  inclination  to  trifle  with  them," 

"  But,  really  and  truly,  uncle,"  persisted  Janet,  "  you  don't  beliovo 
in  such  things  ?  " 

"  Why  should  I  either  believe  or  disbelieve  in  them  ?  They  are 
not  essential  to  salvation,  I  presume." 

"  You  must  do  the  one  or  the  other,  I  suppose." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.  You  suppose  wrong.  It  would  take  twice 
the  proof  I  have  ever  had  to  make  me  believe  in  them ;  and  exactly 
your  prejudice,  and  allow  me  to  say  ignorance,  to  make  me  disbelieve 
in  them.  Neither  is  within  my  reach.  I  postpone  judgment.  But 
you,  young  people,  of  course,  are  wiser,  and  know  all  about  the 
question." 

"  Oh,  uncle  !  I'm  so  sorry ! "  said  Kate.  "  I  am  sure  I  did  not  mean 
to  vex  you." 

"  Not  at  all,  not  at  all,  my  dear. — It  wasn't  you." 

"  Do  you  know,"  Kate  went  on,  anxious  to  prevent  anything  un- 
pleasant, for  there  was  something  very  black  perched  on  Janet's  fore- 
head,— "  I  have  taken  to  reading  about  that  kind  of  thing." 

"  I  beg  you  will  give  it  up  at  once.  You  will  bewilder  your  brains 
till  you  are  ready  to  believe  anything,  if  only  it  be  absurd  enough. 
Nay,  you  may  come  to  find  the  element  of  vulgarity  essential  to  belief. 
I  should  be  sorry  to  the  heart  to  believe  concerning  a  horse  or 
dog  what  they  tell  you  now-a-days  about  Shakspeare  and  Burns. 
What  have  you  been  reading,  my  girl  ?  " 

"  Don't  be  alarmed,  uncle.  Only  some  Highland  legends,  which 
are  too  absurd  either  for  my  belief  or  your  theories." 

"  I  don't  know  that,  Kate." 

"  Why,  what  could  you  do  with  such  shapeless  creatures  as  haunt 
their  fords  and  pools  for  instance  ?  They  are  as  featureless  as  the 
iaces  of  the  mountains." 

"  And  so  much  the  more  terrible." 

"  But  that  does  not  make  it  easier  to  believe  in  them,"  said  Harry. 

"I  only  said,"  returned  his  uncle,  "  that  their  shapelessness  adds 
to  their  horror." 
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"  But  yon  allowed, — almost,  at  least,  uncle,"  said  Kate,  "  thai  you 
could  find  a  place  in  your  theories  even  for  those  shapeless  creatures." 

Cornelius  sat  silent  for  a  moment ;  then,  having  first  donbled  the 
length  of  his  face,  and  restored  it  to  its  natural  condition,  said 
thoughtfully, — "  I  suspect,  Katey,  if  you  were  to  come  upon  an 
ichthyosaurus  or  a  pterodactyl  asleep  in  the  shrubbery,  you  would 
hardly  expect  your  report  of  it  to  be  believed  all  at  once  either  by 
Harry  or  Janet." 

"  I  supposo  not,  uncle.     But  I  can't  see  what " 

"  Of  course  such  a  thing  could  not  happen  here  and  now.  But  there 
was  a  time  when  and  a  place  where  such  a  thing  may  have  happened. 
Indeed,  in  my  time,  a  traveller  or  two  have  got  pretty  soundly  dis- 
believed for  reporting  what  they  saw, — the  last  of  an  expiring  race, 
which  had  strayed  over  the  natural  verge  of  its  history,  coming  to  life 
in  some  neglected  swamp,  itself  a  remnant  of  the  slime  of  Chaos." 

"  I  never  heard  you  talk  like  that  before,  uncle,"  said  Horry.  "  If 
you  go  on  like  that,  you'll  land  me  in  a  swamp,  I'm  afraid." 

"  I  wasn't  talking  to  you  at  all,  Harry.  Kate  challenged  me  to  find 
a  place  for  kelpies,  and  such  like,  in  the  theories  she  does  me  the 
honour  of  supposing  I  cultivate." 

"  Then  you  think,  uncle,  that  all  these  stories  are  only  legends 
which,  if  you  could  follow  them  up,  would  lead  you  back  to  some  one 
of  the  awful  monsters  that  have  since  quite  disappeared  from  the 
earth." 

"It  is  possible  those  stories  may  be  such  legends ;  but  that  was 
not  what  I  intended  to  lead  you  to.  I  gave  you  that  only  as  some* 
thing  like  what  I  am  going  to  say  now.  What  if, — mind,  I  only 
suggest  it, — what  if  the  direful  creatures,  whose  report  lingers  in  these 
tales,  should  have  an  origin  far  older  still  ?  What  if  they  were  the 
remnants  of  a  vanishing  period  of  the  earth's  history  long  antecedent 
to  the  birth  of  mastodon  and  iguanodon ;  a  stage,  namely,  when  the 
world,  as  we  call  it,  had  not  yet  become  quite  visible,  was  not  yet  so 
far  finished  as  to  part  from  the  invisible  world  that  was  its  mother, 
and  which,  on  its  part,  had  not  then  become  quite  invisible, — was 
only  almost  such ;  and  when,  as  a  credible  consequence,  strange 
shapes  of  those  now  invisible  regions,  Gorgons  and  Chimseras  dire, 
might  be  expected  to  gloom  out  occasionally  from  the  awful  Fauna  of 
an  ever-generating  world  upon  that  one  which  was  being  born  of  it* 
Hence,  the  life-periods  of  a  world  being  long  and  slow,  some  of  these 
huge,  unformed  bulks  of  half-created  matter  might,  somehow,  like 
the  megatherium  of  later  times, — a  baby  creation  to  them, — roll  at 
age-long  intervals,  clothed  in  a  mighty  terror  of  shapelessnees,  into 
the  half-recognition  of  human  beings,  whose  consternation  at  the 
uncertain  vision  were  barrier  enough  to  prevent  all  further  knowledge 
of  its  substance." 

"  I  begin  to  have  some  notion  of  your  meaning,  uncle,"  said  Kate* 
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"But   then,"  said  Janet,  "all  that  must  be  over  by  this  time. 
That  world  has  been  invisible  now  for  many  years." 

"  Ever  since  you  were  born,  I  suppose,  Janet.     The  changes  of  a 
world  are  not  to  be  measured  by  the  changes  of  its  generations." 

"  Oh,  but,  uncle,  there  can't  be  any  such  things.     You  know  that 
as  well  as  I  do." 

"Yes,  just  as  well,  and  no  better." 

"  There  can't  be  any  ghosts  now.  Nobody  believes  such  things." 
"  Oh,  as  to  ghosts,  that  is  quite  another  thing.  I  did  not  know 
you  were  talking  with  reference  to  them.  It  is  no  wonder  if  one  can 
get  nothing  sensible  out  of  you,  Janet,  when  your  discrimination  is  no  * 
greater  than  to  lump  everything  marvellous,  kelpies,  ghosts,  vampires, 
doubles,  witches,  fairies,  nightmares,  and  I  don't  know  what  all, 
under  the  one  head  of  ghosts ;  and  we  hadn't  been  saying  a  word 
about  them.  If  one  were  to  disprove  to  you  the  existence  of  the 
afreets  of  Eastern  tales,  you  would  consider  the  whole  argument  con- 
cerning the  reappearance  of  the  departed  upset.  I  congratulate  you 
on  your  powers  of  analysis  and  induction,  Miss  Janet.  But  it  matters 
very  little  whether  we  believe  in  ghosts,  as  you  say,  or  not,  provided 
we  believe  that  we  are  ghosts, — that  within  this  body,  which  so 
many  people  are  ready  to  consider  their  own  very  selves,  there  lies 
a  ghostly  embryo,  at  least,  which  has  an  inner  side  to  it  God  only 
can  see,  which  says  I  concerning  itself,  and  which  will  soon  have  to 
know  whether  or  not  it  can  appear  to  those  whom  it  has  left  behind, 
and  thus  solve  the  question  of  ghosts  for  itself,  at  least." 

"  Then  you  do  believe  in  ghosts,  uncle  ?  "  said  Janet,  in  a  tone 
that  certainly  was  not  respectful. 

"  Surely  I  said  nothing  of  the  sort,  Janet.  The  man  most  con- 
vinced that  he  had  himself  had  such  an  interview  as  you  hint  at, 
would  find, — ought  to  find  it  impossible  to  convince  any  one  else 
of  it." 

"You  are  quite  out  of  my  depth,  uncle,"  said  Harry.  "Surely 
any  honest  man  ought  to  be  believed  ?  " 

"  Honesty  is  not  all,  by  any  means,  that  is  necessary  to  being 
believed.  It  is  impossible  to  convey  a  conviction  of  anything.  All 
you  can  do  is  to  convey  a  conviction  that  you  are  convinced.  Of 
course,  what  satisfied  you  might  satisfy  another ;  but,  till  you  can 
present  him  with  the  sources  of  your  conviction,  you  cannot  present 
him  with  the  conviction, — and  perhaps  not  oven  then." 
"  You  can  tell  him  all  about  it,  can't  you  ?  " 

"  Is  telling  a  man  about  a  ghost,  affording  him  the  source  of  your 

wmviction  ?     Is  it  the  same  as  a  ghost  appearing  to  him  ?     Really, 

Harry ! — You  cannot  even  convey  the  impression  a  dream  has  made 

tipon  you." 

"  But  isn't  that  just  because  it  is  only  a  dream  ?  " 

"  Not  at  all.     The  impression  may  be  deeper  and  clearer  on  your 
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mind  than  any  fact  of  the  next  morning  will  make.  You  will  forget 
the  next  day  altogether,  but  the  impression  of  the  dream  will  remain 
through  all  the  following  whirl  and  storm  of  what  you  call  facts. 
Now  a  conviction  may  be  likened  to  a  deep  impression  on  the  judg- 
ment or  the  reason,  or  both.  No  one  can  feel  it  but  the  person  who 
is  convinced.     It  cannot  be  conveyed." 

"  I  fancy  that  is  just  what  those  who  believe  in  spirit-rapping 
would  say." 

"  There  are  the  true  and  false  of  convictions,  as  of  everything  else. 
I  mean  that  a  man  may  take  that  for  a  conviction  in  his  own  mind 
which  is  not  a  conviction,  but  only  resembles  one.  But  those  to  whom 
you  refer  profess  to  appeal  to  facts.  It  is  on  the  ground  of  those 
facts,  and  with  the  more  earnestness  the  more  reason  they  can  give 
for  receiving  them  as  facts,  that  I  refuse  all  their  deductions  with 
abhorrence.  I  mean  that,  if  what  they  say  is  true,  the  thinker 
must  reject  with  contempt  the  claim  to  anything  like  revelation 
therein." 

"  Then  you  do  not  believe  in  ghosts,  after  all  ?  "  said  Kate,  in  a 
tone  of  surprise. 

"  I  did  not  say  so,  my  dear.  Will  you  be  reasonable,  or  will  you 
not?" 

"  Dear  uncle,  do  tell  us  what  you  really  think." 

"  I  have  been  telling  you  what  I  think  ever  since  I  came,  Katey ; 
and  you  won't  take  in  a  word  I  say." 

"  I  have  been  taking  in  every  word,  uncle,  and  trying  hard  to 
understand  it  as  well. — Did  you  ever  see  a  ghost,  uncle  ?  " 

Cornelius  Heywood  was  silent.  He  shut  his  lips  and  opened  his 
jaws  till  his  cheeks  almost  met  in  the  vacuum.  A  strange  expression 
crossed  the  strange  countenance,  and  the  great  eyes  of  his  spectacles 
looked  as  if,  at  the  very  moment,  they  were  seeing  something  no 
other  spectacles  could  see.  Then  his  jaws  closed  with  a  snap,  his 
countenance  brightened,  a  flash  of  humour  came  through  the  goggle 
eyes  of  pebble,  and,  at  length,  he  actually  smiled  a»  he  said — 
"  Really,  Katey,  you  must  take  me  for  a  simpleton  !  " 

"  How,  uncle  ?  " 

"  To  think,  if  I  had  ever  seen  a  ghost,  I  would  confess  the  fact 
before  a  set  of  creatures  like  you, — all  spinning  your  webs  like  so 
many  spiders  to  catch  and  devour  old  Daddy  Longlegs." 

By  this  time  Harry  had  grown  quite  grave.  "  Indeed,  I  am  very 
sorry,  uncle,"  he  said,  "if  I  have  deserved  such  a  rebuke." 

"  No,  no,  my  boy,"  said  Cornelius ;  "  I  did  not  mean  it  more  than 
half.  If  I  had  meant  it,  I  would  not  have  said  it.  If  you  really 
would  like "     Here  he  paused. 

"  Indeed  we  should,  uncle,"  said  Kate,  earnestly.  "  You  should 
have  heard  what  we  were  saying  just  before  you  came  in." 

"  All  you  were  saying,  Katey  ?  " 
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"  Yes,"  answered  Kate,  thoughtfully.      "  The  worst  we  said  was 

that  you  could  not  tell  a  story  without well,  we  did  say  tacking 

a  moral  to  it." 

"  Well,  well !  I  mustn't  push  it.  A  man  has  no  right  to  know 
what  people  say  about  him.  It  unfits  him  for  occupying  his  real 
position  amongst  them.  He,  least  of  all,  has  anything  to  do  with  it. 
If  his  friends  won't  defend  him,  he  can't  defend  himself.  Besides,  what 
people  say  is  so  often  untrue  ! — I  don't  mean  to  others,  but  to  them- 
selves. Their  hearts  are  more  honest  than  their  mouths.  But  Janet 
doesn't  want  a  strange  story,  I  am  sure." 

Janet  certainly  was  not  one  to  have  chosen  for  a  listener  to  such  a 
tale.  Her  eyes  were  so  small  that  no  satisfaction  could  possibly  come 
of  it.  "  Oh !  I  don't  mind,  uncle,"  she  said,  with  half-affected  indif- 
ference, as  she  searched  in  her  box  for  silk  to  mend  her  gloves. 

"  You  are  not  very  encouraging,  I  must  say,"  returned  her  uncle, 
making  another  cow-face. 

"  I  will  go  away,  if  you  like,"  said  Janet,  pretending  to  rise. 

"  No,  never  mind,"  said  her  uncle  hastily.  "  If  you  don't  want 
me  to  tell  it,  I  want  you  to  hear  it ;  and,  before  I  have  done,  that 
may  have  come  to  the  same  thing  perhaps." 

"  Then  you  really  are  going  to  tell  us  a  ghost-story  !  "  said  Kate, 
drawing  her  chair  nearer  to  her  uncle's ;  and  then,  finding  this  did 
not  satisfy  her  sense  of  propinquity  to  the  source  of  the  expected 
pleasure,  drawing  a  stool  from  the  corner,  and  seating  herself  almost 
on  the  hearth-rug  at  his  knee. 

"I  did  not  say  so,"  returned  Cornelius,  once  more.  "  I  said  I 
would  tell  you  a  strange  story.  You  may  call  it  a  ghost- story  if  you 
like ;  I  do  not  pretend  to  determine  what  it  is.  I  confess  it  will  look 
like  one  though." 

After  so  many  delays,  Uncle  Cornelius  now  plunged  almost  hur- 
riedly into  his  narration. 

"  In  the  year  1820,"  he  said,  "  in  the  month  of  August,  I  fell  in 
love."  Here  the  girls  glanced  at  each  other.  The  idea  of  Uncle  Cornie 
in  love,  and  in  the  very  same  century  in  which  they  were  now  listening 
to  the  confession,  was  too  astonishing  to  pass  without  ocular  remark ; 
but,  if  he  observed  it,  he  took  no  notice  of  it ;  he  did  not  even  pause. 
"In  the  month  of  September,  I  was  refused.  Consequently,  in 
the  month  of  October,  I  was  ready  to  fall  in  love  again.  Take  par- 
ticular care  of  yourself,  Harry,  for  a  whole  month,  at  least,  after  your 
first  disappointment ;  for  you  will  never  be  more  likely  to  do  a  foolish 
thing.  Please  yourself  after  the  second.  If  you  are  silly  then,  you 
may  take  what  you  get,  for  you  will  deserve  it, — except  it  be  good 
fortune." 

"Did  you  do  a  foolish  thing  then,  uncle?"  asked  Harry,  de- 
murely. 

"I  did,  as  you  will  see ;  for  I  fell  in  love  again." 
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4t  I  don't  see  anything  so  very  foolish  in  that." 

"  I  have  repented  it  since,  though.  Don't  interrupt  me  again, 
please.  In  the  middle  of  October,  then,  in  the  year  1820,  in  the 
evening,  I  was  walking  across  Russell  Square,  on  my  way  home  from 
the  British  Museum,  where  I  had  been  reading  all  day.  You  see  I 
have  a  full  intention  of  being  precise,  Janet." 

"  I'm  sure  I  don't  know  why  you  make  the  remark  to  me,  uncle," 
said  Janet,  with  an  involuntary  toss  of  her  head.  Her  uncle  only 
went  on  with  his  narrative. 

"  I  begin  at  the  very  beginning  of  my  story,"  he  said ;  "  for  I  want 
to  be  particular  as  to  everything  that  can  appear  to  have  had  anything 
to  do  with  what  came  afterwards.  I  had  been  reading,  I  say,  all  the 
morning  in  the  British  Museum ;  and,  as  I  walked,  I  took  off  my 
spectacles  to  ease  my  eyes.  I  need  not  tell  you  that  I  am  short- 
sighted now,  for  that  you  know  well  enough.  But  I  must  tell  you 
that  I  was  short-sighted  then,  and  helpless  enough  without  my 
spectacles,  although  I  was  not  quite  so  much  so  as  I  am  now ; — for 
I  find  it  all  nonsense  about  short-sighted  eyes  improving  with  age. 
Well,  I  was  walking  along  the  south  side  of  Russell  Square,  with  my 
spectacles  in  my  hand,  and  feeling  a  little  bewildered  in  consequence, 
— for  it  was  quite  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  and  short-sighted  people 
require  more  light  than  others.  I  was  feeling,  in  fact,  almost  blind. 
I  had  got  more  than  half-way  to  the  other  side,  when,  from  the 
crossing  that  cuts  off  the  corner  in  the  direction  of  Montagu  Place, 
just  as  I  was  about  to  turn  towards  it,  an  old  lady  stepped  upon  the 
kerbstone  of  the  pavement,  looked  at  me  for  a  moment,  and  passed, 
— an  occurrence  not  very  remarkable,  certainly.  But  the  lady  was 
remarkable,  and  so  was  her  dress.  I  am  not  good  at  observing,  and 
I  am  still  worse  at  describing  dress,  therefore,  I  can  only  say  that 
hers  reminded  me  of  an  old  picture, — that  is,  I  had  never  seen  any- 
thing like  it,  except  in  old  pictures.  She  had  no  bonnet,  and  looked 
as  if  she  had  walked  straight  out  of  an  ancient  drawing-room  in  her 
evening  attire.  Of  her  face  I  shall  say  nothing  now.  The  next 
instant  I  met  a  man  on  the  crossing,  who  stopped  and  addressed  me. 
So  short-sighted  was  I  that,  although  I  recognised  his  voice  as  one  I 
ought  to  know,  I  could  not  identify  him  until  I  had  put  on  my  spec- 
tacles, which  I  did  instinctively  in  the  act  of  returning  his  greeting. 
At  the  same  moment  I  glanced  over  my  shoulder  after  the  old  lady. 
She  was  nowhere  to  be  seen. 

"  '  What  are  you  looking  at  ? '  asked  James  Hetheridge. 

"  *  I  was  looking  after  that  old  lady,'  I  answered,  *  but  I  can't 
see  her.' 

"  *  What  old  lady  ? '  said  Hetheridge,  with  just  a  touch  of  impatience. 

"  '  You  must  have  seen  her,'  I  returned.  *  You  were  not  more  than 
three  yards  behind  her.' 

"«  Where  is  she  then?' 
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"  *  She  must  have  gone  dawn  one  of  the  areas,  I  think.  But  she 
looked  a  lady,  though  an  old-fashioned  one.' 

"  *  Have  you  been  dining  ? '  asked  James  in  a  tone  of  doubtful 
inquiry. 

" '  No,*  I  replied,  not  suspecting  the  insinuation ;  '  I  have  only 
just  come  from  the  Museum.' 

"  *  Then  I  advise  you  to  call  on  your  medical  man  before  you  go 
home.' 

"  *  Medical  man ! '  I  returned  ;  '  I  have  no  medical  man.  What  do 
you  mean  ?     I  never  was  better  in  my  life.' 

"  '  I  mean  that  there  was  no  old  lady.  It  was  an  illusion,  and  that 
indicates  something  wrong.  Besides,  you  did  not  know  me  when  I 
spoke  to  you.' 

"  '  That  is  nothing,'  I  returned.  '  I  had  just  taken  off  my  spec- 
tacles, and  without  them  I  shouldn't  know  my  own  father.' 

"  *  How  was  it  you  saw  the  old  lady,  then  ? ' 

"  The  affair  was  growing  serious  under  my  friend's  cross-ques- 
tioning. I  did  not  at  all  like  the  idea  of  his  supposing  me  subject  to 
hallucinations.  So  I  answered,  with  a  laugh,  '  Ah  I  to  be  sure,  that 
explains  it.  I  am  so  blind  without  my  spectacles,  that  I  shouldn't 
know  an  old  lady  from  a  big  dog.' 

"  *  There  was  no  big  dog,'  said  Hetheridge,  shaking  his  head,  as 
the  fact  for  the  first  time  dawned  upon  me  that,  although  I  had  seen 
the  old  lady  clearly  enough  to  make  a  sketch  of  her,  even  to  the 
features  of  her  careworn,  eager  old  face,  I  had  not  been  able  to 
recognise  the  well-known  countenance  of  James  Hetheridge. 

"  '  That's  what  comes  of  reading  till  the  optic  nerve  is  weakened,' 
he  went  on.  «  You  will  cause  yourself  serious  injury  if  you  do  not 
pull  up  in  time.  I'll  tell  you  what ;  I'm  going  home  next  week, — 
wfll  you  go  with  me  ?' 

" 4  You  are  very  kind/  I  answered,  not  altogether  rejecting  the 
proposal,  for  I  felt  that  a  little  change  to  the  country  would  be 
pleasant,  and  I  was  quite  my  own  maBter.  For  I  had  unfortunately 
means  equal  to  my  wants,  and  had  no  occasion  to  follow  any  pro- 
fession,— not  a  very  desirable  thing  for  a  young  man,  I  can  tell  you, 
Master  Harry.  I  need  not  keep  you  over  the  commonplaces  of 
pressing  and  yielding.  It  is  enough  to  say  that  he  pressed  and  that 
I  yielded.  The  day  was  fixed  for  our  departure  together  ;  but  some- 
thing or  other,  I  forget  what,  occurred,  to  make  him  advance  the 
date,  and  it  was  resolved  that  I  should  follow  later  in  the  month. 

•*  It  was  a  drizzly  afternoon  in  the  beginning  of  the  last  week  of 
October  when  I  left  the  town  of  Bradford  in  a  postchaise  to  drive  to 
Lewton  Grange,  the  property  of  my  friend's  father.  I  had  hardly 
left  the  town,  and  the  twilight  had  only  begun  to  deepen,  when, 
glancing  from  one  of  the  windows  of  the  chaise,  I  fancied  I  saw, 
between  me  and  the  hedge,  the  dim  figure  of  a  horse  keeping  pace 
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with  us.  I  thought,  in  the  first  interval  of  unreason,  that  it  was  a 
shadow  from  my  own  horse,  hut  reminded  myself  the  next  moment 
that  there  could  bo  no  shadow  where  there  was  no  light.  When  I 
looked  again,  I  was  at  the  first  glance  convinced  that  my  eyes  had 
deceived  me.  At  the  second,  I  believed  once  more  that  a  shadowy 
something,  with  the  movements  of  a  horse  in  harness,  was  keeping 
pace  with  us.  I  turned  away  again  with  some  discomfort,  and  not 
till  we  had  reached  an  open  moorland  road,  whence  a  little  watery 
light  was  visible  on  the  horizon,  could  I  summon  up  courage  enough  to 
look  out  once  more.  Certainly  then  there  was  nothing  to  be  seen,  and 
I  persuaded  myself  that  it  had  been  all  a  fancy,  and  lighted  a  cigar. 
With  my  feet  on  the  cushions  before  me,  I  had  soon  lifted  myself  on 
the  clouds  of  tobacco  far  above  all  the  terrors  of  the  night,  and 
believed  them  banished  for  ever.  But,  my  cigar  coming  to  an  end 
just  as  we  turned  into  the  avenue  that  led  up  to  the  Grange,  I  found 
myself  once  more  glancing  nervously  out  of  the  window.  The  moment 
the  trees  were  about  me,  there  was,  if  not  a  shadowy  horse  out  there 
by  the  side  of  the  chaise,  yet  certainly  more  than  half  that  conviction 
in  here  in  my  consciousness.  When  I  saw  my  friend,  however, 
standing  on  the  doorstep,  dark  against  the  glow  of  the  hall-fire,  I 
forgot  all  about  it ;  and  I  need  not  add  that  I  did  not  make  it  a 
subject  of  conversation  when  I  entered,  for  I  was  well  aware  that  it 
was  essential  to  a  man's  reputation  that  his  senses  should  be  accurate, 
though  his  heart  might  without  prejudice  swarm  with  shadows,  and 
his  judgment  be  a  very  stable  of  hobbies. 

"  I  was  kindly  received.  Mrs.  Hetheridge  had  been  dead  for  some 
years,  and  Loetitia,  the  eldest  of  the  family,  was  at  the  head  of  the 
household.  She  had  two  sisters,  little  more  than  girls.  The  father 
was  a  burly,  yet  gentlemanlike  Yorkshire  squire,  who  ate  well,  drank 
well,  looked  radiant,  and  hunted  twice  a  week.  In  this  pastime  his 
son  joined  him  when  in  the  humour,  which  happened  scarcely  so 
often.  I,  who  had  never  crossed  a  horse  in  my  life,  took  his  apology 
for  not  being  able  to  mount  me  very  coolly,  assuring  him  that  I  would 
rather  loiter  about  with  a  book  than  be  in  at  the  death  of  the  best- 
hunted  fox  in  Yorkshire. 

"  I  very  soon  found  myself  at  home  with  the  Hetheridges  ;  and  very 
soon  again  I  began  to  find  myself  not  so  much  at  home  ;  for  Miss 
Hetheridge, — Lratitia  as  I  soon  ventured  to  call  her* — was  fascinate ;: 
I  have  told  you,  Katey,  that  there  was  an  empty  place  in  my  heart. 
Look  to  the  door  then,  Katey,  That  waa  what  made  me  so  ready  to  fall 
in  love  with  Lffititia,  Her  figure  was  graceful,  and  I  think,  even  now, 
her  face  would  have  been  beautiful  but  for  a  certain  contraction  °^ 
the  skin  over  the  nostrils,  suggesting  an  invisible  thumb  and  fore* 
finger  pinching  them,  which  repelled  me,  although  1  did  cot  Uiett  know 
what  it  indicated.  I  had  not  been  with  her  one  evening  before  the  iffl" 
predion  it  made  on  mc  had  vanished,  and  that  so  entirely  that  Ic»*oU 
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hardly  recall  the  perception  of  the  peculiarity  which  had  occasioned  it. 
u  Her  observation  was  remarkably  keen,  and  her  judgment  generally 
correct.  She  had  great  confidence  in  it  herself ;  nor  was  she  devoid 
of  sympathy  with  some  of  the  forms  of  human  imagination,  only  they 
never  seemed  to  possess  for  her  any  relation  to  practical  life.  That 
was  to  be  ordered  by  the  judgment  alone.  I  do  not  mean  she  ever 
said  so.  I  am  only  giving  the  conclusions  I  came  to  after- 
wards. It  is  not  necessary  that  you  should  have  any  more  thorough 
acquaintance  with  her  mental  character.  One  point  in  her  moral 
nature,  of  especial  consequence  to  my  narrative,  will  show  itself  by 
and  by. 

"  I  did  all  I  could  to  make  myself  agreeable  to  her,  and  the  more  I 
succeeded  the  more  delightful  she  became  in  my  eyes.  We  walked 
in  the  garden  and  grounds  together ;  we  read,  or  rather  I  read  and 
she  listened; — read  poetry,  Katey — sometimes  till  we  could  not 
read  any  more  for  certain  hazinesses  and  huskinesses  which  look  now, 
I  am  afraid,  considerably  more  absurd  than  they  really  were,  or  even 
ought  to  look.  In  short,  I  considered  myself  thoroughly  in  love  with 
her." 
"And  wasn't  she  in  love  with  you,  uncle  ?" 

"Don't  interrupt  me,  child.  I  don't  know.  Honestly,  I  don't 
know.  I  hoped  so  then.  I  hope  the  contrary  now.  She  liked  me  I 
am  sure.  That  is  not  much  to  say.  Liking  is  very  pleasant  and 
very  cheap.  Love  is  as  rare  as  a  star." 
"  I  thought  the  stars  were  anything  but  rare,  uncle." 
"That's  because  you  never  went  out  to  find  one  for  yourself, 
Katey.  They  would  prove  a  few  miles  apart  then." 
"  But  it  would  be  big  enough  when  I  did  find  it." 
"  Right,  my  dear.  That  is  the  way  with  the  love. — Lietitia  was  a 
good  housekeeper.  Everything  was  punctual  as  clockwork.  I  use 
the  word  advisedly.  If  her  fattier,  who  was  punctual  to  one  date, — 
the  dinner-hour, — made  any  remark  to  the  contrary  as  he  took  up  the 
carving-knife,  Laetitia  would  instantly  send  one  of  her  sisters  to  ques- 
tion the  old  clock  in  the  hall,  and  report  the  time  to  half  a  minute.  It 
was  sure  to  be  found  that,  if  there  was  a  mistake,  the  mistake  was  in 
the  clock.  But  although  it  was  certainly  a  virtue  to  have  her  house- 
hold in  such  perfect  order,  it  was  not  a  virtue  to  be  impatient  with 
every  infringement  of  its  rules  on  the  part  of  others.  Sho  was  very 
severe,  for  instance,  upon  her  two  younger  sisters  if,  the  moment  after 
the  second  bell  had  rung,  they  were  not  seated  at  the  dinner- table, 
washed  and  aproned.  Order  was  a  very  idol  with  her.  Hence 
the  house  was  too  tidy  for  any  sense  of  comfort.  If  you  left  an 
open  book  on  the  table,  you  would,  on  returning  to  the  room  a 
moment  after,  find  it  put  aside.  What  the  furniture  of  the  drawing- 
room  was  like,  I  never  saw ;  for  not  even  on  Christmas-Day,  which 
was  the  last  day  I  spent  there,  was  it  uncovered.  Everything  ii: 
vol.  in.  F  F 
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it  was  kept  in  bibs  and  pinafores.  Even  the  carpet  was  covered 
with  a  cold  and  slippery  sheet  of  brown  holland.  Mr.  Hetheridge 
never  entered  that  room,  and  therein  was  wise.  James  remonstrated 
once.  She  answered  him  quite  kindly,  even  playfully,  bnt  no  change 
followed.  What  was  worse,  she  made  very  wretched  tea.  Her 
father  never  took  tea;  neither  did  James.  I  was  rather  fond  of 
it,  bnt  I  soon  gave  it  np.  Everything  her  father  partook  of  wis 
first-rate.  Everything  else  was  somewhat  poverty-stricken.  My 
pleasure  in  Laetitia's  society  prevented  me  from  making  practical 
deductions  from  such  trifles." 

"  I  shouldn't  have  thought  you  knew  anything  about  eating,  uncle," 
said  Janet. 

"  The  less  a  man  eats,  the  more  ho  likes  to  havo  it  good,  Janet 
In  short, — there  can  be  no  harm  in  saying  it  now, — Laetitia  was  so  far 
from  being  like  the  name  of  her  baptism, — and  most  names  are 
so  good  that  they  are  worth  thinking  about ;  no  children  are  named 
after  bad  ideas, — Laetitia  was  so  far  unlike  hers  as  to  be  stingy, — 
an  abominable  fault.  But,  I  repeat,  the  notion  of  such  a  fact  wis 
far  from  me  then.     And  now  for  my  story. 

"  The  first  of  November  was  a  very  lovely  day,  quite  one  of  the 
4  halcyon  days '  of  '  St.  Martin's  summer.'  I  was  sitting  in  a  little 
arbour  I  had  just  discovered,  with  a  book  in  my  hand, — not  reading, 
however,  but  day-dreaming, — when,  lifting  my  eyes  from  the  ground, 
I  was  startled  to  sec,  through  a  thin  shrub  in  front  of  the  arbour, 
what  seemed  the  form  of  an  old  lady  seated,  apparently  reading  from 
a  book  on  her  knee.  The  sight  instantly  recalled  the  old  lady  of 
Russell  Square.  I  started  to  my  feet,  and  then,  clear  of  the  inter- 
vening bush,  saw  only  a  great  stone  such  as  abounded  on  the  moors 
in  the  neighbourhood,  with  a  lump  of  quartz  set  on  the  top  of  it. 
Some  childish  taste  had  put  it  there  for  an  ornament.  Smiling  at 
my  own  folly,  I  sat  down  again,  and  reopened  my  book.  After 
reading  for  a  while,  I  glanced  up  again,  and  once  more  started  to  my 
feet,  overcome  by  the  fancy  that  there  verily  sat  the  old  lady  reading. 
You  will  say  it  indicated  an  excited  condition  of  the  brain.  Possibly ; 
but  I  was,  as  far  as  I  can  recall,  quite  collected  and  reasonable.  I 
was  almost  vexed  this  second  time,  and  sat  down  once  more  to  my 
book.  Still,  every  time  I  looked  up,  I  was  startled  afresh.  I  doubt, 
however,  if  the  trifle  is  worth  mentioning,  or  has  any  signifinmv> 
even  in  relation  to  what  followed. 

u  After  dinner  I  strolled  out  by  myself,  leaving  father  and  eon  OW 
their  claret.  I  did  not  drink  wine  ;  and  from  the  lawn  I  could  foe  tiw 
windows  of  the  library,  whither  Lffltitia  commonly  retired  £hHB  &* 
dinner* table*  It  was  a  very  lovely  soft  night.  Thoro  was  no  mom* 
but  the  stare  looked  wider  awake  than  usual.  Dew  was  falling*  1m 
the  grass  was  not  yet  wet,  and  I  wandered  about  ou  it  for  itttf  » 
hour.    The  stillness  was  somehow  strange,    It  had  a  wonderful  MS*$ 
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in  it  as  if  something  were  expected, — as  if  the  quietness  were  the 
mould  in  which  some  event  or  other  was  about  to  he  oast. 

"Even  then  I  was  a  reader  of  certain  sorts  of  recondite  lore.  Sud- 
denly I  remembered  that  this  was  the  eve  of  All  Souls.  This  was 
the  night  on  which  the  dead  came  out  of  their  graves  to  visit  their 
old  homes.  'Poor  dead!'  I  thought  with  myself;  'have  you  any 
place  to  call  a  home  now  ?  If  you  have,  surely  you  will  not  wander 
back  here,  where  all  that  you  called  home  has  either  vanished  or  given 
itself  to  others,  to  be  their  home  now  and  yours  no  more !  What  an 
awful  doom  the  old  fancy  has  allotted  you !  To  dwell  in  your  graves 
all  the  year,  and  creep  out,  this  one  night,  to  enter  at  the  midnight 
door,  left  open  for  welcome  !  A  poor  welcome  truly  ! — just  an  open 
door,  a  clean-swept  floor,  and  a  fire  to  warm  your  rain-sodden  limbs  ! 
The  household  asleep,  and  the  house-place  swarming  with  the  ghosts 
of  ancient  times, — the  miser,  the  spendthrift,  the  profligate,  the 
coquette, — for  the  good  ghosts  sleep,  and  are  troubled  with  no  waking 
like  yours  !  Not  one  man,  sleepless  like  yourselves,  to  question  you, 
and  be  answered  after  the  fashion  of  the  old  nursery  rhyme  ; — 

" '  What  makes  your  eyes  so  holed  ? ' 
'  I've  lain  so  long  among  the  mould.' 
'  What  makes  your  feet  so  broad  ? ' 
4  I've  walked  more  than  ever  I  rode ! ' 

*' '  Yet  who  can  tell  ? '  I  went  on  to  myself.  '  It  may  be  your  hell 
to  return  thus.  It  may  be  that  only  on  this  one  night  of  all  the  year 
you  can  show  yourselves  to  him  who  can  see  you,  but  that  the  place 
where  you  were  wicked  is  the  Hades  to  which  you  are  doomed  for 
ages/  I  thought  and  thought  till  I  began  to  feel  the  air  alive  about 
me,  and  was  enveloped  in  the  vapours  that  dim  the  eyes  of  those  who 
strain  them  for  one  peep  through  the  dull  mica  windows  that  will  not 
open  on  the  world  of  ghosts.  At  length  I  cast  my  fancies  away,  and 
fled  from  them  to  the  library,  where  the  bodily  presence  of  Lictitia 
made  the  world  of  ghosts  appear  shadowy  indeed. 

"  *  What  a  reality  there  is  about  a  bodily  presence ! '  I  said  to  myself, 
as  I  took  my  chamber-candle  in  my  hand.  '  But  what  is  there  more 
real  in  a  body  ? '  I  said  again,  as  I  crossed  the  hall.  '  Surely 
nothing,'  I  went  on,  as  I  ascended  the  broad  staircase  to  my  room. 
'  The  body  must  vanish.  If  there  be  a  spirit,  that  will  remain.  A  body 
can  but  vanish.    A  ghost  can  appear.' 

"I  woke  in  the  morning  with  a  sense  of  such  discomfort  as  made  mc 
spring  out  of  bed  at  once.  My  foot  lighted  upon  my  spectacles.  How 
they  came  to  bo  on  the  floor  I  could  not  tell,  for  I  never  took  them 
off  when  I  went  to  bed.  When  I  lifted  them  I  found  they  were  in 
two  pieces ;  the  bridge  was  broken.  This  was  awkward.  I  was  so 
utterly  helpless  without  them !  Indeed,  before  I  could  lay  my  hand 
on  my  hair-brush  I  had  to  peer  through  one  oyo  of  the  parted  pair. 
When  I  looked  at  my  watch  after  I  was  dressed,  I  found  I  had  risen 
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an  boor  earlier  than  usual.     I  groped  my  way  down  stairs  to  spend 
the  hour  before  breakfast  in  the  library. 

"  No  sooner  was  I  seated  with  a  book  than  I  heard  the  voice  of 
Laetitia  scolding  the  butler,  in  no  very  gentle  tones,  for  leaving  the 
garden-door  open  all  night.  The  moment  I  heard  this,  the  strange 
occurrences  1  am  about  to  relate  began  to  dawn  upon  my  memory. 
The  door  had  been  open  the  night  long  between  All  Saints  and  All 
Souls.  In  the  middle  of  that  night  I  awoke  suddenly.  I  knew  it 
was  not  the  morning  by  the  sensations  I  had,  for  the  night  feels  alto- 
gether different  from  the  morning.  It  was  quite  dark.  My  heart 
was  beating  violently,  and  I  either  hardly  could  or  hardly  dared 
breathe.  A  nameless  terror  was  upon  me,  and  my  sense  of  hearing 
was,  apparently  by  the  force  of  its  expectation,  unnaturally  roused 
and  keen.  There  it  was, — a  slight  noise  in  the  room ! — slight,  but 
clear,  and  with  an  unknown  significance  about  it !  It  was  awful  to 
think  it  would  come  again*  I  do  believe  it  was  only  one  of  those 
creaks  in  the  timbers  which  announce  the  torpid,  age-long,  sinking  flow 
of  every  house  back  to  the  dust, — a  motion  to  which  the  flow  of  the 
glacier  is  as  a  torrent,  but  which  is  no  less  inevitable  and  sure.  Bay 
and  night  it  ceases  not ;  but  only  in  the  night,  when  house  and  heart 
are  still,  do  we  hear  it.  No  wonder  it  should  sound  fearful !  for  are 
we  not  the  immortal  dwellers  in  ever-crumbling  clay  ?  The  clay  is 
so  near  us,  and  yet  not  of  us,  that  its  every  movement  starts  a  fresh 
dismay.  For  what  will  its  final  ruin  disclose  ?  When  it  falls  from 
about  us,  where  shall  we  find  that  we  have  existed  all  the  time  ? 

"  My  skin  tingled  with  the  bursting  of  the  moisture  from  its  pores. 
Something  was  in  the  room  beside  me.  A  confused,  indescribable 
sense  of  utter  loneliness,  and  yet  awful  presence,  was  upon  me, 
mingled  with  a  dreary,  hopeless  desolation,  as  of  burnt-out  love  anii 
aimless  life.  All  at  once  I  found  myself  sitting  up.  The  terror  that 
a  cold  hand  might  be  laid  upon  me,  or  a  cold  breath  blow  on  me,  or 
a  corpse-like  face  bend  down  through  the  darkness  over  mo,  had 
broken  my  bomls  !— I  would  meet  half  way  whatever  might  U 
approaching.  The  moment  that  my  will  burst  into  action  ihe  \ 
began  to  ebb. 

"  The  room  In  which  I  slept  was  a  large  one,  perfectly  drauj  ■ 
tidiness.  I  did  not  know  till  afterwards  that  it  was  LreLilia  6 1 
which  she  had  given  up  to  mo  rather  than  prepare  another.  H* 
furniture,  all  but  one  article,  was  modern  and  commonplace.  I  ceald 
not  help  remarking  to  myself  afterwards  how  utterly  void  the  tarn 
was  of  the  nameless  charm  of  feminine  occupancy.  I  bad  9*m  !*■ 
thing  to  wake  a  suspicion  of  its  being  a  lady's  room,  Th#  aituk  t 
have  excepted  was  an  ancient  bureau,  elaborate  and  atuaU,  wWri 
stood  on  one  side  of  the  large  bow  window.  The  mt$  xn^nms 
haioTiit  I  had  seen  a  bunch  of  keys  banging  from  tk&  tfj>f*r  part 
of  it,  and  had  peeped  in.     Finding,  however,  that  the  pigeon*} 
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were  full  of  papers,   I  closed   it  at   once.      I   should  have  been 

glad  to  use  it,  but  clearly  it  was  not  for  me.     At  that  bureau  the 

figure  of  a  woman  was  now  seated  in  the  posture  of  one  writing.     A 

strange  dim  light  was  around  her,  but  whence  it  proceeded  I  never 

thought  of  inquiring.     As  if  I,  too,  had  stepped  over  the  bourne, 

and  was  a  ghost  myself,  all  fear  was  now  gone.     I  got  out  of  bed, 

and  softly  crossed  the  room  to  where  she  was  seated.      '  If  she 

should  be  beautiful  I '   I  thought, — for  I  had   often  dreamed   of  a 

beautiful  ghost  that  made  love  to  me.    The  figure  did  not  move.    She 

was  looking  at  a  faded  brown  paper.      4  Some   old  love-letter,'  I 

thought,  and  stepped  nearer.     So  cool  was  I  now,  that  I  actually 

peeped  over  her  shoulder.   With  mingled  surprise  and  dismay  I  found 

that  the  dim  page  over  which  she  bent  was  that  of  an  old  account-book. 

Ancient  household  records,  in  rusty  ink,  held  up  to  the  glimpses  of 

the  waning  moon,  which  shone  through  the  parting  in  the  curtains, 

their  entries  of  shillings  and  pence ! — Of  pounds  there  was  not  one.  No 

doubt  pounds  and  farthings  are  much  the  same  in  the  world  of  thought, 

—the  true*  spirit- world ;  but  in  the  ghost- world  this  eagerness  over 

shillings  and  pence  must  mean  something  awful !     To  think  that  coins 

which  had  since  been  worn  smooth  in  other  pockets  and  purses, 

which  had  gone  back  to  the  Mint,  and  been  melted  down,  to  come 

oat  again  and  yet  again  with  the  heads  of  new  kings  and  queens, — 

that  dinners,  eaten  by  men  and  women  and  children  whose  bodies 

had  since  been  eaten  by  the  worms, — that  polish  for  the  floors,  inches 

of  whose  thickness  had  since  been  worn  away, — that  the  hundred 

nameless   trifles  of  a  life  utterly  vanished,    should   be    perplexing, 

annoying,  and  worst  of  all,  interesting  the  soul  of  a  ghost  who  had 

been  in  Hades  for  centuries !     The  writing  was  very  old-fashioned, 

and  the  words  were  contracted.   I  could  read  nothing  but  the  moneys, 

and  one  single  entry, — '  Corinths,  Vs.* 

"  Currants  for  a  Christmas  pudding,  most  likely ! — Ah,  poor  lady ! 
the  pudding  and  not  the  Christmas  was  her  care ;  not  the  delight 
of  the  children  over  it,  but  the  beggarly  pence  which  it  cost.  And 
she  cannot  get  it  out  of  her  head,  although  her  brain  was  '  powdered 
all  as  thin  as  flour '  ages  ago  in  the  mortar  of  Death.  *  Alas,  poor 
ghost!'  It  needs  no  treasured  hoard  left  behind,  no  floor  stained 
with  the  blood  of  the  murdered  child,  no  wickedly  hidden  parchment 
of  landed  rights  ! — An  old  account-book  is  enough  for  the  hell  of  the 
house-keeping  gentlewoman ! 

14  She  never  lifted  her  face,  or  seemed  to  know  that  I  stood  behind 
her.  I  left  her,  and  went  into  the  bow  window,  where  I  could  see 
her  face.  I  was  right.  It  was  the  same  old  lady  I  had  met  in 
Russell  Square,  walking  in  front  of  James  Hetheridge.  Her  withered 
lips  went  moving  as  if  they  would  have  uttered  words  had  the  breath 
been  commissioned  thither ;  her  brow  was  contracted  over  her  thin 
note;  and  once  and  again  her  shining  forefinger  went  up   to  her 
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temple  as  if  she  were  pondering  some  deep  problem  of  humanity. 
How  long  I  stood  gazing  at  her  I  do  not  know,  but  at  last  I  with- 
drew to  my  bed,  and  left  her  straggling  to  solve  that  which  she  could 
never  solve  thus.  It  was  the  symbolic  problem  of  her  own  life,  and  she 
had  failed  to  read  it*  I  remember  nothing  more.  She  may  be  sitting 
there  still,  solving  at  the  insolvable. 

"  J  should  have  felt  no  inclination,  with  the  broad  sun  of  the  squire's 
face,  the  keen  eyes  of  James,  and  the  beauty  of  Laetitia  before  me 
at  the  breakfast-table,  to  say  a  word  about  what  I  had  seen,  even  if 
I  had  not  been  afraid  of  the  doubt  concerning  my  sanity  which  the 
story  would  certainly  awaken.  What  with  the.  memories  of  the 
night  and  the  want  of  my  spectacles,  I  passed  a  very  dreary  day, 
dreading  the  return  of  the  night,  for,  cool  as  I  had  been  in  her 
presence,  I  could  not  regard  the  possible  reappearance  of  the  ghost 
with  equanimity.  But  when  the  night  did  come,  I  slept  soundly 
till  the  morning. 

"  The  next  day,  not  being  able  to  read  with  comfort,  I  went  wander- 
ing about  the  place,  and  at  length  began  to  fit  the  outside  and  inside 
of  the  house  together.  It  was  a  large  and  rambling  edifice,  parts  of 
it  very  old,  parts  comparatively  modern.  I  first  found  my  own 
window,  which  looked  out  of  the  back.  Below  this  window,  on 
one  side,  there  was  a  door.  I  wondered  whither  it  led,  bat  founu 
it  locked.  At  the  moment  James  approached  from  the  stables. 
*  Where  does  this  door  lead  ? '  I  asked  him.  '  I  will  get  the  key/ 
he  answered.  '  It  is  rather  a  queer  old  place.  We  used  to  like 
it  when  we  were  children.'  'There's  a  stair,  you  see/  he  said, 
as  he  threw  the  door  open.  '  It  leads  up  over  the  kitchen.'  1 
followed  him  up  the  stair.  *  There's  a  door  into  your  room/  he 
said,  '  but  it's  always  locked  now. — And  here's  Grannie's  room,  a? 
they  call  it,  though  why,  I  have  not  the  least  idea,'  he 
ho  pushed  open  the  door  of  an  old-fashioned  parlour* 
very  musty*  A  few  old  books  lay  on  a  side-table.  A  china  t 
stood  beside  them,  with  some  shrivelled*  scentless  rose -leaves  ilk  t& 
bottom  of  it.  The  cloth  that  covered  the  table  was  riddled  by  i 
and  the  spider- legged  chairs  were  covered  with  dust, 

"A  conviction  seized  me  that  the  old  bureau  must  have  1 
this  room,  and  I  soon  found  the  place  where  I  judged  k  i 
stood*     But  the  same  moment  I  caught  sight  of  a  portrait  on 
wall  above  the  spot  I  had  fixed  up  an.     *  By  Jove  ! '  I  cxltd*  I 
tarily,  t  that's  the  very  old  lady  I  inut  in  Ruaa&Il  Square  1 ' 

"  *  Nonsense  E  *  said  James.     '  Old  fashioned  ladiea  ar«  lifcf  1 
—they  all  look  the  same.     Tlmtjh a  very  old  portrait/ 

**  *  So  I  see/  I  answered.     *  Rl  like  a  Zi^hero*1 

** '  I  demt  know  whose  it  is,*  he  an*wurud  hurriedly,  and  1 1 
he  looked  a  httle  Queer. 

'• ■  Is  she  one  of  tho  family  ? '  J  s*fcod. 
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*4  *  They  say  so ;  but  who  or  what  she  was  I  don't  know.  You 
most  ask  Letty,'  he  answered. 

"  '  The  more  I  look  at  it/  I  said,  *  the  more  I  am  convinced  it  is 
the  same  old  lady.' 

*'  •  Well/  he  returned  with  a  laugh,  *  my  old  nurse  used  to  say  she 
was  rather  restless.     But  it's  all  nonsense.' 

"  '  That  bureau  in  my  room  looks  about  the  same  date  as  this 
furniture,'  I  remarked. 

"  *  It  used  to  stand  just  there,'  he  answered,  pointing  to  the  space 
under  the  picture.  'Well  I  remember  with  what  awe  we  used  to 
regard  it ;  for  they  said  the  old  lady  kept  her  accounts  at  it  still. 
We  never  dared  touch  the  bundles  of  yellow  papers  in  the  pigeon- 
holes. I  remember  thinking  Letty  a  very  heroine  once  when  she 
touched  one  of  them  with  the  tip  of  her  fore-finger.  She  had  got 
yet  more  courageous  by  the  time  she  had  it  moved  into  her  own 
room.* 

"  *  Then  that  is  your  sister's  room  I  am  occupying  ? '  I  said. 

««  ' Yes.' 

"'lam  ashamed  of  keeping  her  out  of  it.' 

"  '  Oh !  she'll  do  well  enough.' 

*"  If  I  were  she  though,'  I  added,  '  I  would  send  that  bureau  back 
to  its  own  place.' 

"'What  do  you  mean,  Heywood?  Do  you  believe  every  old 
wife's  tale  that  ever  was  told  ? ' 

"  *  She  may  get  a  fright  some  day, — that's  all ! '  I  replied. 

"  He  smiled  with  such  an  evident  mixture  of  pity  and  contempt 
that  for  the  moment  I  almost  disliked  him ;  and  feeling  certain 
that  Lretitia  would  receive  any  such  hint  in  a  somewhat  similar 
manner,  I  did  not  feel  inclined  to  offer  her  any  advice  with  regard  to 
the  bureau. 

*'  Little  occurred  during  the  rest  of  my  visit  worthy  of  remark. 
Somehow  or  other  I  did  not  make  much  progress  with  Lsetitia.  I 
believe  I  had  begun  to  see  into  her  character  a  little,  and  therefore 
did  not  get  deeper  in  love  as  the  days  went  on.  I  know  I  became 
less  absorbed  in  her  society,  although  I  was  still  anxious  to  make 
myself  agreeable  to  her, — or  perhaps,  more  properly,  to  give  her  a 
favourable  impression  of  me.  I  do  not  know  whether  she  perceived 
any  difference  in  my  behaviour,  but  I  remember  that  I  began  again 
to  remark  the  pinched  look  of  her  nose,  and  to  be  a  little  annoyed 
with  her  for  always  putting  aside  my  book.  At  the  same  time,  I 
daresay  I  was  provoking,  for  I  never  was  given  to  tidiness  myself. 

"At  length  Christmas-Day  arrived.  After  breakfast,  the  squire, 
James,  and  the  two  girls  arrq|fed  to  walk  to  church.  Lsetitia  was 
not  in  the  room  at  the  moment.  I  excused  myself  on  the  ground 
of  a  headache,  for  I  had  ,had  a  bad  night.     When  they  left,  I  went 
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up  to  my   room,  threw  myself  on  the   bed,    and  was   soon  fast 


"  How  long  I  slept  I  do  not  know,  but  I  woke  again  with  that 
indescribable  yet  well-known  sense  of  not  being  alone.  The  feel* 
ing  was  scarcely  less  terrible  in  the  daylight  than  it  had  been  in 
the  darkness.  With  the  same  sudden  effort  as  before,  I  sat  up  in 
the  bed.  There  was  the  figure  at  the  open  bureau,  in  precisely  the 
same  position  as  on  the  former  occasion.  But  I  could  not  see  it  so 
distinctly.  I  rose  as  gently  as  I  could,  and  approached  it,  after  the 
first  physical  terror.  I  am  not  a  coward.  Just  as  I  got  near 
enough  to  see  the  account-book  open  on  the  folding  cover  of  the 
bureau,  she  started  up,  and,  turning,  revealed  the  face  of  Letitia. 
She  blushed  crimson. 

"  '  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mr.  Heywood,'  she  said,  in  great  confusion; 
4 1  thought  you  had  gone  to  church  with  the  rest.' 

"  '  I  had  lain  down  with  a  headache,  and  gone  to  sleep,1 1  replied. 
'But, — forgive  me,  Miss  Hetheridge,'  I  added,  for  my  mind  was 
full  of  the  dreadful  coincidence, — '  don't  you  think  you  would  have 
been  better  at  church  than  balancing  your  accounts  on  Christmas- 
Day  ?' 

"  *  The  better  day  the  better  deed/  she  said,  with  a  somewhat 
offended  air,  and  turned  to  walk  from  the  room. 

"'Excuse  me,  Laetitia,'  I  resumed,  very  seriously,  'but  I  want  to 
tell  you  something.' 

"  She  looked  conscious.  It  never  crossed  me,  that  perhaps  she 
fancied  I  was  going  to  make  a  confession.  Far  other  things  were  then 
in  my  mind.  For  I  thought  how  awful  it  was,  if  she  too,  like  the 
ancestral  ghost,  should  have  to  do  an  ago-long  penance  of  LaunUu? 
that  bureau  and  those  horrid  figures,  and  I  had  suddenly  roadf  t4 
to  tell  her  the  whole  story.  She  listened  with  varying  complsxtf® 
and  face  half  turned  aside.  When  I  had  ended,  which  I  fciir  [dU 
with  something  of  a  personal  appeal,  she  lifted  her  bead  and  looM 
rue  in  the  face,  with  just  a  slight  curl  ou  her  thin  lip,  and  anft 
me*  *  If  I  had  wanted  a  sermon,  Mr.  Hetheridge,  I  should  ha** 
gone  to  church  for  it.  As  for  the  ghost,  I  am  sorry  for  you/ 
saying  she  walked  out  of  the  room. 

"The  rest  of  tho  day  I  did  not  find  very  merry.  I  pleaded  m 
headache  as  an  excuse  for  going  to  bed  early.  How  I  hated  Ik* 
room  now  i  Next  morning,  immediately  after  breakfast,  1  took  m\ 
leave  of  Lewton  Grange/' 

"And  lost  a  good  wife,  perhaps,  for  tho  sake  of  a  ghost,  nfll 
said  Janet. 

"  If  I  lost  a  wife  at  all,  it  wa*  a  stingy  oua.  I  should  hm  too* 
a sh umed  of  her  all  my  life  long/* 

**  Better  than  a  spendthrift,"  said  Janet 
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"How  do  yon  know  that?"  returned  her  uncle.  "All  the 
difference  I  see  is,  that  the  extravagant  ruins  the  rich,  and  the 
stingy  rohs  the  poor." 

"  But  perhaps  she  repented,  uncle,"  said  Kate. 

"I  don't  think  she  did,  Katey.     Look  here." 

Uncle  Cornelius  drew  from  the  breast-pocket  of  his  coat  a  black- 
edged  letter. 

"  I  have  kept  up  my  friendship  with  her  brother,"  he  said.  "  All 
he  knows  about  the  matter  is,  that  either  we  had  a  quarrel,  or  she 
refused  me  ; — ho  is  not  sure  which.  I  must  say  for  Laetitia,  that  she 
was  no  tattler.  Well,  here's  a  letter  I  had  from  James  this  very 
morning.     I  will  read  it  to  you. 

"'My  dear  Hey  wood,  —  We  have  had  a  terrible  shock  this 
morning.  Letty  did  not  come  down  to  breakfast,  and  Lizzie  went 
to  see  if  she  was  ill.  We  heard  her  scream,  and,  rushing  up,  there 
was  poor  Letty,  sitting  at  the  old  bureau,  quite  dead.  She  had 
fallen  forward  on  the  desk,  and  her  housekeeping-book  was  crumpled 
np  under  her.  She  had  been  so  all  night  long,  we  suppose,  for  she 
was  not  undressed,  and  was  quite  cold.  The  doctors  say  it  was 
disease  of  the  heart.' 

"  There  t  "  said  Uncle  Cornie,  folding  up  the  letter. 

"  Bo  you  think  the  ghost  had  anything  to  do  with  it,  uncle  ?  " 
asked  Kate,  almost  under  her  breath. 

"  How  should  I  know,  my  dear  ?     Possibly." 

"It's  very  sad,"  said  Janet ;  "  but  I  don't  see  the  good  of  it  all. 
If  the  ghost  had  come  to  tell  that  she  had  hidden  away  money  in 
some  secret  place  in  the  old  bureau,  one  would  see  why  she  had 
been  permitted  to  come  back.  But  what  was  the  good  of  those 
accounts  after  they  were  over  and  done  with  ?  I  don't  believe  in 
toe  ghost." 

"  Ah,  Janet,  Janet !  but  those  wretched  accounts  were  not  over 
and  done  with,  you  see.     That  is  the  misery  of  it." 

Uncle  Cornelius  rose  without  another  word,  bade  them  good  night, 
and  walked  out  into  the  wind* 


SIR  ROBERT  PEEL. 


Gradual  progress  is  not  so  imposing,  either  in  the  way  of  splendour 
or  of  terror,  as  revolutionary  progress ;  but  it  is  attended  with  less 
pain  to  individuals  and  to  classes,  it  is  not  necessarily  less  thorough, 
and  it  issues  in  a  state  of  society  more  stable,  more  homogeneous, 
more  richly  variegated,  and  more  finely  mingled.  The  extreme  of  haste 
produces  the  extreme  of  torpor,  and  if  patience  is  a  plain  virtue,  it  is 
the  best  of  safeguards  against  lethargy.  There  is  an  island  in  the 
remote  spaces  of  ocean  lying  to  the  south  of  Cape  Horn,  whose 
geological  structure  is  an  alternation  of  volcanic  ashes  and  ice. 
Nature  is  there,  by  turns,  a  maniac  scattering  fire,  and  a  corpse 
laid  out  rigid  under  a  shroud  of  snow.  Does  not  this  strange 
island  serve  in  a  rough  but  expressive  way  to  emblem  those  societies 
in  which  outbursts  of  revolutionary  rage  have  succeeded  periods 
of  torpid  acquiescence  in  despotism,  and  in  which  the  public  mind, 
even  during  its  intervals  of  slumber,  is  haunted  with  an  apprehen- 
sion of  convulsive  change?  There  is  no  doubt  a  price  paid  for 
calmness  and  deliberation  in  removing  abuses  and  introducing  im- 
provements. Keen  and  ardent  spirits  find  it  harassing  to  wait.  But 
there  is  compensation  in  the  long  run;  and  the  past,  consigned 
with  reverent  deliberation  to  the  grave,  leaves  a  legacy  of  benediction 
to  the  present.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  English  Toryism  has 
formed  what  naturalists  would  call  the  matrix,  out  of  which  have 
come  nearly  all  the  most  illustrious  modern  achievements  of  English 
Liberalism. 

About  the  year  1600,  one  William  Peele  came  from  East  Marten  in 
Craven,  Yorkshire,  and  settled  near  Blackburn,  in  the  county  of  Lan- 
caster. He  occupied  a  farm-house  built  in  a  hollow,  and  hence  called 
Hoyle  or  Hole  House.  The  situation  was  melancholy,  and  some 
have  supposed  that  it  cast  a  shade  of  sadness  and  solemnity  over 
the  man's  mind  and  those  of  his  children.  Forty  years  later, — 
just  at  the  time  when  the  Long  Parliament  was  getting  under  weigh, 
— we  find  Robert  Peele,  grandson  of  William,  engaged  in  the  manu- 
facture of  woollen  cloths  at  Blackburn.  He  was  reputed  wealthy, 
and  left  nine  score  pounds,  then  a  fair  dowry  for  a  provincial  gentle- 
woman, to  each  of  several  daughters.  One  of  his  sons,  named  Robert, 
purchased  a  small  estate,  called  the  Crosse,  subsequently  named  Peel 
Fold,  and  still  in  the  possession  of  his  descendants.  He  settled 
it  on  his  son  William,  who  was  the  first  to  drop  the  "  e."     Wil- 
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lkm  was  sickly,  and  in  his  time  the  family  lost  ground.  His  son 
Robert,  in  whom  the  energy  and  enterprise  of  the  race  revived, 
tried  farming  and  hand-loom  weaving.  He  married  Miss  Elizabeth 
Haworth,  of  Lower  Darwen,  and,  in  company  with  her  brother  and  a 
Mr.  Yates,  entered  mto  business  as  a  calico  printer.  One  day  his 
daughter,  a  lively  girl  of  fourteen,  came  in  from  the  kitchen-garden 
with  a  parsley-leaf  in  her  hand,  and  told  her  father  to  look  how 
pretty  it  was.  He  adopted  it  as  a  pattern ;  the  pattern  had  a  run ; 
and  the  father,  with  pleasantly  replenished  purse,  received  the  nick- 
name of  Parsley  Peel.  He  seems  to  have  been  already  a  man  of  sub- 
stance, when  a  rabble  of  infuriated  hand-loom  weavers  made  a 
destructive  attack  upon  his  property.  Irritated  and  alarmed,  he 
withdrew  from  the  neighbourhood,  rented  land  suitable  for  his 
purpose  for  three  lives  from  the  Earl  of  Uxbridge,  and  settled  in 
Staffordshire.  The  land  bordered  on  the  Trent.  He  built  three 
mills,  brought  water  to  one  of  them  by  cutting  a  canal  from  the  Trent 
at  an  expense  of  £9,000,  resumed  operations,  and  grew  rich.  So  far 
as  we  can  gather  from  the  too  sparkling  narrative  of  Sir  Lawrence 
Peel,  he  henceforth  traded  solely  on  his  own  account.  We  have  now 
arrived  at  the  second  half  of  last  century. 

The  third  son  of  the  settler  by  Trent  was  again  called  Robert. 
It  struck  him,  as  he  approached  manhood,  that  the  Staffordshire 
sphere  was  too  limited  for  his  ambition.  His  brothers  and  sisters 
stood,  he  said,  "  too  thick  on  the  ground."  His  uncle  Haworth  offer- 
ing him  partnership,  he  betook  himself  to  the  earlier  seats  of  his 
family  in  Lancashire.  He  became  the  brain  of  the  firm  which  he 
joined,  and  began  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  splendid  fortune  for 
himself.  He  was  a  man  of  clear,  bold  intellect  in  all  matters  con- 
nected with  business,  and  of  indomitable  energy.  When  the  weather 
was  threatening,  he  would  rise  from  his  bed  in  the  dead  of  night  to 
visit  the  bleaching  grounds,  and  one  whole  night  every  week  he  sat  up, 
attended  by  his  pattern-drawer,  to  receive  any  new  patterns  which  the 
London  coach  might  bring  down.  This  sort  of  work,  if  it  has  a  fair 
field,  is  always  successful,  and  those  were  times  when  a  vigilant  eye 
and  a  quick  and  steady  hand  had  many  a  chance  in  the  manufactur- 
ing world  of  Lancashire.  Neither  then  nor  subsequently  did  any 
vein  of  creative  genius  reveal  itself  in  the  Peels ;  but  the  Bury  manu- 
facturer, if  himself  no  inventor,  could  appreciate  the  inventions  of 
others,  and  had  capital  wherewith  to  buy  them.  He  was  already  a 
wealthy  man  when  he  married  Miss  Ellen  Yates,  the  daughter  of  his 
partner,  a  pretty,  sprightly  girl  of  eighteen,  with  a  handsome  dowry. 

Robert  Peel  was  then  thirty-six,  and  the  love  affair  between  him 
and  the  bright  school-girl  is  a  welcome  gleam  of  romance  in  a 
fife  in  which  there  is  not  much  of  that  kind  of  thing.  His  wife's 
money,  however,  had  probably  been  in  his  view  no  unimportant  con- 
nderation,  as  he  was  bent  upon  being  a  millionaire.     He  had  his 
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wish.  WlnJe  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  he  was  understood  to  be  one  of 
the  richest  manufacturers  in  England*  He  took  a  keen  interest  in 
politics,  became  a  leading  man  in  his  district,  and  in  1790  entered 
Parliament  for  Tam worth-  He  was  a  Tory  of  the  Tories,  a  sturJy 
sharer  in  all  the  regular  old  English  prejudices,  a  fierce  re  poller  of 
new-fangled  notions,  a  natural  enemy  of  Frenchmen,  a  hater  of 
Catholics,  a  Church  and  King  man  out-and-out*  He  was  infinitely 
startled  and  scandalised  by  the  French  Kevolution,  and  shouted 
"  God  save  the  King "  with  a  strength  of  lung  and  heartiness  of 
tone  which  awoke  an  echo  far  and  wide  in  England.  In  December. 
1792,  he  was  the  chief  mover  in  a  local  demonstration  of  loyalty, 
which  culminated  in  a  meeting  held  at  Manchester.  The  speeches 
were  doubtless  stirring,  and  the  audience,  on  their  way  home,  became 
riotously  loyal.  Robert  Peel  was  taxed  with  the  disturbances  which 
took  place  on  the  occasion  by  some  member  of  the  House.  "1 
only,"  be  replied,  "  cried  'God  save  the  King/  "  In  1798,  when  the 
Government  was  pressed  for  money  to  carry  on  the  war,  he  put 
down  £10,000  as  the  contribution  of  the  firm  at  whose  head  be 
stood,  A  man  like  this  deserved  encouragement,  and  in  1800  hi? 
received  a  baronetcy.  George  HI*  hud  a  special  favour  for  bini* 
"  An  honest  man/1  said  King  George, — lt  a  very  honest  man,"  when 
his  name  once  turned  up  ;  and,  as  the  Boyal  manner  was,  kept 
repeating,  i(  a  very  honest  man."  A  rich  manufacturer  who  headed 
the  Manchester  mob  in  shouting  "God  save  the  King,"  and  could  not 
see  very  much  harm  in  sacking  the  house  of  a  Socinian  or  Papist,  was 
as  an  angel  sent  from  heaven  in  the  eyes  of  Farmer  George.  Peel's 
own  man  of  men  was  Pitt.  He  almost  literally  worshipped  the  sub- 
sidising minister,  and,  as  hero -worshippers  are  apt  to  dot  made  the 
object  of  his  adoration  look  sometimes  rather  absurd.  He  published 
a  pamphlet  to  prove  that  the  national  debt  was  a  positive  source  of 
prosperity,  and  stood  stoutly  in  the  breach  against  his  own  son  when 
sacrilegious  hands  were  going  to  be  laid  upon  Pitt's  inconvertible 
paper  currency.  The  measure  which  be  opposed  is  said  to  have 
made  him  a  richer  man  by  half  a  million  ;  but  this,  had  he  foreseen 
it,  would  not  have  weighed  a  feather  in  the  balance  against  what 
he  conceived  to  bo  the  plenary  inspiration  of  Pitt, 

The  happy  marriage  of  this  notable  manufacturer  was  blessed  with 
issue.  First  came  one  daughter,  then  another,  and  the  simple-hearted 
father  began  to  yearn  intensely  for  a  son-  At  length,  on  the  5tb  of 
February,  1788,  in  a  small  cottage  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bury,  * 
son  was  born  to  him.  His  own  residence,  Chamber  Hall,  was  at  tfc* 
timo  under  repair.  He  was  a  devout  man  ;  he  had  probably  prayed 
God  to  send  him  a  son ;  and  now  he  received  the  gift  as  from  0od*» 
hand.  He  "  fell  on  his  knees  in  his  closet  and  returned  thanks  to 
the  Almighty,  and  in  the  same  moment  he  vowed  that  he  would 
his  child   to  Uis  country,'1      He  meant  what  he  said.      Prom  tta 
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earliest  dawn  of  his  son's  intelligence  he  educated  him  with  a  view  to 
his  becoming  a  great  statesman,  another  Pitt.  It  was  a  just  ambition 
in  the  citizen  of  a  free  country,  and,  in  essentials,  it  was  gratified. 
Old  Sir  Robert  lived  to  see  the  child  over  whom  he  that  day  prayed 
one  of  the  most  eminent  men  of  his  time,  and  steadily  advancing  to  the 
highest  position  which  a  subject  in  England  can  occupy.  He  called 
the  boy  Robert.     It  is  with  him  that  we  are  principally  concerned. 

Sir  Robert  had  his  son  educated  under  his  own  eye  until  the  time 
came  for  his  entering  Harrow.  He  was  there  a  form-fellow  of 
Byron's,  and  few  passages  have  been  oftener  quoted  than  that  in 
which  Byron  strikes  off  a  kind  of  biographical  parallel  between  him- 
self and  his  friend.  It  is  evidently  Byron's  wish  to  convey  the 
impression  that  Peel  was  a  boy  of  excellent  parts  and  blameless 
behaviour,  while  he,  with  powers  capable  of  beating  Peel  at  anything 
if  he  had  only  thought  it  worth  his  while,  was  a  youth  of  brilliant 
and  lawless  genius.  He  was  always  in  scrapes,  Peel  never ;  he  seldom 
knew  his  task,  Peel  always ;  but  when  he  chose  to  learn  it  he  could 
say  it  fully  as  well  as  Peel ;  and  in  acting  and  declamation  he  had 
the  superiority.  This  is,  no  doubt,  correct,  but  more  important  than 
his  estimate  of  young  Peel's  abilities  is  the  kindly  interest  which  Byron 
unmistakably  displays  in  his  schoolfellow.  Both  his  masters  and  his 
class-mates  formed  the  idea  that  Robert  Peel  would  do  something 
great, — an  idea  which  would  never  have  occurred  to  them  if  he  had 
been  a  mere  plodding  dullard,  taking  a  high  place  by  dint  of  in- 
dustry, and  faultless  from  want  of  spirit.  At  Harrow,  as  subse- 
quently, there  must  have  shone  through  his  steadfast  virtue  a  glow 
of  friendliness  and  magnanimity  which  won  him  the  homage  of  the 
heart  as  well  as  of  the  intellect.  Schoolboys  are  keen  censors  in 
their  own  sphere,  and  the  slightest  taint  of  priggishness,  affectation, 
meanness,  or  falsehood  is  detected  by  them.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  admire  virtue,  even  when  it  rebukes  the  feelings  of  the  majority, 
if  it  be  frank  and  sincere.  Peel  was  a  religious  and  truthful  boy, 
healthy  in  body  and  in  mind,  and  his  masters  and  class-fellows  liked 
him.  He  gave  no  proof  of  genius.  Formality  was,  from  first  to 
last,  his  weakness.  His  career  at  Oxford  was  a  continuation  of  his 
career  at  Harrow,  and  it  ended  in  his  taking  a  double  first  at  the  early 
age  of  twenty.  Gilbert,  Hampden,  and  Whately  were  among  those 
who  competed  with  him  for  the  highest  honours. 

One  can  imagine  the  satisfaction  with  which  old  Sir  Robert  con- 
templated all  this.  Hitherto  his  opinions  and  prejudices  had  run 
without  a  check  into  the  mould  of  the  new  mind,  and  the  son  was 
obviously  to  champion  all  the  "  loved  beliefs  and  old-world  ways " 
of  the  father.  When  Sir  Robert  had  dedicated  his  child  to  the  service 
of  his  country,  he  knew  that  he  could  at  least  give  him  a  chance  of 
fulfilling  the  destiny  intended  for  him.  Pocket  boroughs  were  then 
included   in  the  constitution,   and   shared,  in  old  Peels  mind,  the 
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reverence  which  embraced  every  part  of  that  sacred  edifice.  In 
1809  Robert  came  of  age,  and  in  the  same  year  entered  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  ancient  city  of  Cashel,  in  Tipperary, 
rejoicing  in  twelve  electors,  had  a  representative  all  to  itself  in  the 
British  Parliament.  The  twelve  electors  of  Cashel  were  much 
influenced  in  their  choice  of  a  representative  by  Mr.  Richard  Penne- 
father,  who  had  what  was  politically  ealled  the  patronage  of  the  seat 
Sir  Robert  Peel  and  Mr.  Pennefather  arrived  at  an  understanding, 
and  Mr.  Peel  became  M.P.  for  Cashel.  On  the  3rd  of  January,  1810, 
he  seconded  the  address  in  a  maiden  speech  of  no  great  power  or 
felicity.  His  university  fame  had  preceded  him  to  the  House,  and 
though  his  father  was  too  solidly  able  a  man  to  be  garrulous,  it  is 
probable  that  the  exceeding  fulness  of  his  heart  on  the  subject  of  hit 
son's  dedication  and  anticipated  achievements  had  overflowed  a  little 
in  talk.  Observers  thought  that  it  would  take  some  time  to  make 
young  Peel  Prime  Minister.  We  have  a  specimen  of  the  mild  political 
witticism  of  the  period  in  an  ironical  will,  bequeathing  to.  Mr.  Peel 
the  patience  of  tho  testator,  to  be  used  by  him  until  his  attainment 
of  the  Premiership,  and  then  to  revert  to  the  nation,  which  "  would 
have  much  need  of  it."  He  took  his  place,  beside  his  father,  in  the 
heart  of  tho  Tory  phalanx.  The  year  had  not  expired  when  he 
entered  official  life  as  Under-Secretary  for  the  Home  Department 
The  Hon.  Spencer  Perceval  was  then  at  the  head  of  the  Cabinet. 
In  1812  Perceval  fell  under  the  knife  of  the  assassin,  many  changes 
took  place  in  consequence  of  the  event,  and  Mr.  Peel  became  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  with  a  seat  in  the  Privy  Council.  In  the  same 
year  he  exchanged  his  Irish  borough  of  Cashel  for  the  English 
borough  of  Chippenham,  in  Wiltshire.  His  constituents  now  numbered 
185,  but  the  seat,  we  are  informed,  was  acquired  "probably  by 
means  similar  to  those  used  at  Cashel."  The  richest  manufacturer 
in  the  world  had  no  difficulty  in  arranging  those  matters  for  his  son. 
Peel  was  now  in  his  twenty- fifth  year.  The  post  to  which  ho  had 
been  appointed  was  perhaps  the  most  difficult  in  the  whole  adwmif" 
trative  system  of  Great  Britain.  On  brain,  on  heart,  on  tamper,  il 
made  severe  demands.  Ireland  waa  the  battle  -fie  Id  of  exasperatfi 
factious,  raving  and  tearing  in  the  frenzy  of  their  hatred.  Hi* 
Orangeman  were  for  ascendency  without  stint  or  qualifitaiio 
ascendency  that  might  be  felt,  for  ascendency  that  wi 
cold  iron  of  its  domination  to  the  heart  of  the  subject  race,  Th» 
Irish  party  was  hounded  on  by  demagogues  of  towering 
bittc-r  malevolence  and  pre  at  parts,  and  inflamed  by  every  i 
bait  that  could  ba  applied  by  an  incendiary  urcai.  A  ja#t  *W 
merciful  man,  holding  tha  principles  of  Peel,  was  QXpowd  U  th» 
animosity  of  both  sets  of  combatants.  Hi**  mind  wax*  niadv  up  as  I* 
tho  general  policy  which  ought  to  ba  pursued  by  England  in  relattat 
to  Ireland*     The  admission  of  Roman  Catholic  (u  a  rtfouu  in  ibt 
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government  of  the  empire  would,  he  believed,  be  the  knell  of  England's 
glory  and  prosperity.  On  that  point,  therefore,  he  agreed  with  the 
Orangemen,  and  their  opponents  gave  him  the  poor  nickname  of 
Orange  Peel.  But  his  nature  was  humane,  and  for  the  feelings 
of  malevolence  with  which  the  Orangemen  regarded  the  native  Irish, 
he  had  no  sympathy.  The  Orangemen  accordingly  disliked  him. 
Reasonablenes  and  moderation  were  at  that  time  sure  to  be  detested 
by  every  faction  in  Ireland.  In  the  discharge  of  his  duties  it  was 
impossible  for  him  not  to  come  across  the  path  of  O'Connell,  and, 
with  the  instinct  of  dogs  and  demagogues,  biting  at  the  stick  when 
they  cannot  bite  the  hand  which  holds  it,  the  Liberator  fiercely 
insulted  him.  For  once  he  lost  his  temper,  and  in  1815  challenged 
O'Connell.  The  challenge  was  accepted,  but  O'Connell  was  bound 
over  to  keep  the  peace  in  Ireland.  The  foes  proceeded  with  their 
respective  friends  to  England,  but  O'Connell  was  again  arrested  in 
London,  and  bound  over  to  keep  the  peace  with  all  his  Majesty's 
subjects.  A  nobler  Irishman  than  O'Connell,  the  orator  Plunket, 
acknowledged  in  Parliament  that  Peel  showed  himself  when  in  Ireland 
friendly  to  the  Irish ;  and  young  as  he  was,  his  administrative  capacity 
displayed  itself  in  the  practical  efficiency  of  the  Irish  government, 
and  the  introduction  of  an  improved  system  of  police.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  exaggerate  the  benefit  which  this  measure  has  effected  for 
Ireland,  in  the  way  of  preventing  agrarian  outrage,  and  putting  a 
mild  but  powerful  check  upon  seditious  agitation.  The  improved 
system  was  subsequently  adopted  in  London,  and  Peel  thus  became 
the  reformer  of  a  most  important  branch  of  the  public  service 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  He  earnestly  endeavoured  to 
introduce  in  Ireland  a  national  system  of  education,  and  spoke  with 
deep  feeling  in  Parliament  of  the  love  of  the  native  Irish  for  instruction ; 
but  the  spirit  of  faction  was  too  strong  for  him.  In  1817,  on  being 
elected  representative  for  the  University  of  Oxford,  he  resigned  his 
Irish  secretaryship,  and  was  for  three  years  out  of  office. 

ft  is  a  weighty  attestation  of  the  soundness  of  Peel's  character  and 
the  goodness  of  his  heart,  that  his  official  life  in  Ireland,  though 
undoubtedly  a  hardship,  was  not  in  any  other  sense  a  misfortune. 
To  be  the  instrument  of  a  system  radically  bad  is  trying  for  the 
moral  nature,  and  there  is  incurable  injustice  in  the  exclusion 
of  a  vast  population, — for  the  Roman  Catholics  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland  were  a  vast  population, — from  the  civil  privileges  enjoyed 
by  their  fellow-subjects,  merely  on  account  of  their  religion.  A 
disposition  with  any  taint  of  baseness  in  it  would  have  grown  baser 
under  the  influence  of  Peel's  Irish  experience.  But  the  perfectly 
healthy  face  will  not  become  dirty,  and  Peel  emerged  from  the  foul 
itaoiphere  of  Irish  corruption  and  Irish  faction  with  conscience  clear, 
*fch  temper  unsoured,  with  intellect  not  indeed  perceptibly  expanded, 
bat  with  no  acquired  twist  or  narrowness.     As  an  apprenticeship  in 
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tbo  duties  of  administration,  and  a  discipline  in  the  art  of  dealing 
■with  men,  no  introduction  to  public  life  could  have  been  more 
valuable  than  his  career  in  Ireland.  Nay,  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
the  practical  demonstration  he  had  witnessed  of  the  impossibility  of 
making  Ireland  loyal  and  prosperous  on  Orange  principles  had  not  an 
effect  in  determining  his  ultimate  course  on  the  Catholic  question. 
His  was  a  mind  in  which  seeds  of  thought  might  lie  long  before 
germinating. 

It  was  as  the  distinguished  advocate  of  ecclesiastical  and  political 
exclusion  that  Peel  was  chosen  by  the  University  of  Oxford  to 
represent  it  in  Parliament.  The  style  of  his  arguments  on  the 
Catholic  question  at  the  period  when  he  still  stood  low  enough  in 
sympathy,  intelligence,  and  statesmanlike  daring  to  represent  the 
University  of  Oxford,  is  instructive.  "  Sir,"  he  said,  addressing  the 
Speaker,  "I  own  that  I  require  more  than  the  mere  disclaimer  of  such 
doctrines  as  these,  that  the  Pope  has  the  power  of  deposing 
sovereigns,  or  that  faith  is  not  to  be  kept  with  heretics.  While  the 
superiority  of  any  earthly  prince  is  admitted  within  these  realms,  of 
whatever  nature  that  supremacy  may  be,  spiritual  or  temporal,  it 
ought  to  be  denned,  without  the  possibility  of  error  or  misconception. 
We  know  that  at  present  it  is  not  so ;  and  Catholic  writers  have  told 
us  that,  while  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  Pope,  unexplained  and 
unlimited  as  it  is,  is  admitted,  no  great  security  must  be  expected 
from  restrictions  on  the  exercise  of  his  temporal  authority."  When 
Mr.  Whalley  now  assures  the  House  of  Commons  that  the  Pope 
cannot  change,  and  that  Roman  Catholics  are  all  bound  to  do  their 
utmost  to  drive  her  Majesty  from  the  throne,  he  is  replied  to  with 
entreaties  for  a  song.  Probably,  in  the  terms  of  logic,  Peel  was 
right  in  anticipation,  and  Whalley  is  right  as  to  fact.  Thorough- 
going Romanists,  men  of  the  pure  Ultramontane  type,  would  place 
all  temporal  as  well  as  all  spiritual  authority  under  the  Pope,  and 
restore  and  develop  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
There  is  no  law  in  England  to  prevent  such  men  from  taking  part  in  the 
government  of  the  kingdom.  Is  the  peril  of  our  situation,  therefore, 
appalling?  Hardly.  There  is  no  law  to  prevent  any  man  from 
taking  the  Peak  of  Teneriffc  between  finger  and  thumb  aiid  planting 
it  as  an  extinguisher  upon  the  legislative  palace  at  Westminster*  la 
that  catastrophe,  therefore,  to  bo  greatly  appreh ended  ?  Not  v#ry 
greatly*  There  are  forces,  quite  independent  of  law,  which  socarn  w 
against  the  disaster  ;  and  those  forces  are  not  much  more  to  he  i 
upon,  in  their  own  sphere,  than  the  forces  of  another  character' 
provide  against  the  resuscitation  of  medieval  Catholicism,  and  guard 
the  British  throne  from  Subversion  by  the  ghostly  arms  of  Pin*  IX 
Logic  is  at  bottom  but  a  transcript  of  fact,  and  the  logical  formula 
may  remain  Tvben  the  fact  has  vanished,  The  power  of  the  Fojie 
of  Kome  is  no  longer  practically  available  to  vwi throw  temporal 
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sovereignties,  and  the  true  statesman, — the  man  who,  having  to  deal 
only  with  living  men,  ought  to  have  regard  only  to  tho  logic  that  is 
alive, — will  therefore  cease  to  take  it  practically  into  account  in  deter- 
mining the  civil  rights  and  duties  of  nations.  Geologists  see  tho 
mould  of  an  organism  in  the  rock.  Once  it  contained  a  living  creature, 
but  the  species  has  for  ages  ceased  to  be.  They  do  not  construct 
their  science  on  the  hypothesis  that  it  still  lives.  In  political  science 
or  nescience,  this  is  done  every  day. 

Another  grand  argument  of  Peel's,  while  he  continued  dark  enough 
to  represent  the  enlightenment  of  Oxford,  was  that,  if  Roman  Catholics 
were  admitted  to  a  share  in  the  government  of  the  empire,  the  Pro- 
testant constitution  of  the  United  Kingdom  would  be  at  an  end. 
Admit  Roman  Catholics  to  Parliament  and  the  ultimate  jurisdiction 
over  the  Church  of  England  would  be  vested  in  a  tribunal  in  which 
Roman  Catholics  might  vote.  A  Roman  Catholic  might  be  Lord 
Chancellor.  Horror  of  horrors ! — a  Roman  Catholic  might  be  keeper 
of  the  Royal  conscience.  If  this  was  not  wreck  and  ruin  for  all  that 
Englishmen  held  dear,  what  could  be?  This  was  tho  kind  of 
reasoning  which,  to  his  dying  day,  had  firm  possession  of  the  mind  of 
the  first  Sir  Robert  Peel.  It  was  on  the  strength  of  reasoning  like 
this  that  King  George  III.,  heartily  backed  up  by  his  people  against 
ministry  after  ministry,  determined  rather,  as  Thackeray  says,  to 
"lay  that  stout  head  upon  the  block  than  that  Catholics  should 
have  a  share  in  the  government  of  England.'1  Men  of  splendid  genius 
and  the  most  chivalrous  tone  of  character,  mon  like  the  late  Professor 
Wilson  of  Edinburgh,  preached  this  kind  of  thing  with  impassioned 
earnestness.  "  Let  all  Protestants,"  wrote  Wilson,  "  who  venerate 
the  holy  altar  of  the  Living  Temple  resist  Catholic  emancipation  even 
to  tho  death  I  though  to  avert  that  calamity  they  once  more  must  sco 
the  green  shamrock — God  bless  it — blush  red,  and  for  a  season  trodden 
with  pain  under  patriotic  feet,  torn  from  the  foreheads  of  traitors 
and  rebels."  Wilson  was  not  merely  not  inhuman ;  he  was  tenderly 
and  generously  kind  ;  yet  he  would  rather  have  seen  Ireland  subjected 
to  the  horrors  of  another  '98,  and  Irish  rebels  once  moro  trampled 
down  in  their  blood,  than  admit  Roman  Catholics  to  the  rights  of 
citizenship.  Nevertheless,  the  argument  upon  which  all  this  adjura- 
tion and  alarm  hung  suspended  was,  even  in  respect  of  formal  logic, 
superficial  and  flimsy.  Those  who  trusted  in  it  took  for  granted  that 
there  was  no  safety  for  Protestantism  save  in  one  particular  form  of 
ecclesiastical  establishment.  If  the  constitution  of  Great  Britain  means 
simply  and  exclusively  the  maintenance  of  the  exact  ecclesiastical 
arrangement  made  in  England  in  1G88,  then  the  emancipation  of 
the  Catholics  was  the  destruction  of  the  constitution.  But  in 
point  of  fact  the  word  "constitution"  in  this  connection  cannot 
signify  any  large  proportion  of  those  advantages  which  as  English- 
men we  onjoy,  and  if  we  vaguely  put  it  for  the  whole  of  those  advan- 
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tages,  we  practise  a  deception  upon  ourselves.  No  modification  of 
our  ecclesiastical  arrangements  can  make  us  cease  to  be  represented 
in  Parliament  by  those  whom  we  elect  to  represent  us.  If  we  perogt 
in  being  Protestants,  and  have  a  Parliament  in  which  the  immense 
majority  are  Protestants,  we  shall  be  a  Protestant  nation ;  and  it 
will  become  in  that  event  a  mere  question  of  words  and  forme 
whether  our  constitution  is  Protestant  or  not.  It  was  in  the  senss 
of  destroying  our  national  Protestantism  that  the  opponents  of  Roman 
Catholic  emancipation  declared  that  the  measure  would  subvert  the 
constitution,  and  in  this  sense  they  are  now  seen  to  have  been  ludi- 
crously in  the  wrong.  It  is  true,  as  Mr.  Disraeli  explicitly  affirmed 
many  years  ago,  that  the  whole  technical  theory  of  our  Protestant 
constitution  was  broken  to  pieces  by  the  emancipation  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  ;  but  England  was  never  more  thoroughly  Protestant  than 
at  this  hour.  If  the  constitution  of  England  means  what  is  vital 
and  perdurable  in  her  character  and  institutions,  then  is  that  con- 
stitution a  proclamation  to  the  world  that  no  authority,  foreign  or 
domestic,  will  be  permitted  to  deter  her  from  taking  her  place  in 
the  religious,  ecclesiastical,  social,  moral,  intellectual,  and  political 
advance  of  mankind.  Protestantism  is  the  resolution  to  be  ever 
advancing  in  the  path  of  the  right  and  the  true ;  and  of  English 
Protestantism,  in  this  vital  sense,  the  Act  of  Catholic  Emancipation 
was  a  genuine  birth  and  a  magnificent  triumph. 

It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether  the  delay  which  occurred 
in  passing  the  Emancipation  Act  was  not  conducive  to  the  ultimate 
benefit  of  the  nation.     Had  the  Roman  Catholics  obtained  civil  pri- 
vileges at  a  much  earlier  period,  and  had  the  disestablishment  and 
disendowment  of  the  Anglican  Church  in  Ireland  followed  soon  after, 
it  is  probable  that  some  form  of  establishment  and  endowment  01 
Roman  Catholicism  would  have  been  attempted  in  Ireland.     Thi* 
would  have  been  a  great  evil.     Apart  from  all  question  as  to  tht 
superiority  of  one  form  of  the  Christian  religion  to  another,  it  i> 
obvious  that  the  scheme  of  universal  endowment  would  have  hamper*! 
the  State  with  a  retinue  of  dependent  Churches,  involving  endless 
expense,  and  occasioning  an  infinite  amount  of  occupation  irrelevant 
to  the  true  business  of  statesmen.     In  the  first  quarter  of  the  centaur 
the  proposal  to  disestablish  and  disendow  the  Anglican  Church  in 
Ireland  was   universally  understood  to  take   along  with   it  the  pr 
posal  to  establish  and  endow  the  Church  of  Eoine.     The  ability  ■ 
religious    denominations   to    maintain  their   clergy  in    comfort  *avi 
respectability  had  not  then  been  demonstrated  on  any  such  *e*Sc 
has  been  witnessed  in   our  day*  and  the  world  was  not  prepared  ; 
conduct  bo  noble  aa  that  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  1 
in    declaring   that  it   seeks   no   endowment  from    the  State. 
proved  capacity  of  free  Chnrehes  to  maintain   themselves, 
perform  with  the  utmost  efficiency  every  part  of  the  dutvoiCbaxt 
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hai  amplified  the  ecclesiastical  problem  in  all  its  aspects,  and  the 
man  who  now  talks  of  the  disestablishment  and  disendowment  of  a 
Church  as  synonymous  with  its  destruction,  will  be  understood  to  be 
either  shamefully  uninformed  or  given  to  indulgence  in  the  figures  of 
a  childish  and  obsolete  rhetoric. 

But  we  had  not  got  past  the  year  1817.  Peel  received  the  blue- 
ribbon  of  Toryism  in  his  election  for  the  University  of  Oxford.  For 
three  years  he  confined  himself  to  his  duties  as  a  member  of  Parlia- 
ment. He  was  not  idle.  He  was  chairman  of  the  committee  appointed 
to  inquire  into  and  report  on  the  Resumption  of  Cash  Payments, 
In  1811  he  had  sat  in  a  committee  on  the  same  subject,  of  which 
Horner  was  chairman.  At  that  period  he  opposed  Horner,  and  agreed 
with  his  father  in  supporting  what  he  supposed  to  be  the  financial 
policy  of  Pitt.  In  1819  he  for  the  first  time  took  a  different  side 
from  that  on  which  his  father  stood.  He  frankly  declared  that  the 
evidence  presented  to  the  committee,  had  overcome  his  arguments, 
and  that  he  had  abandoned  his  former  views.  Old  Sir  Robert  was 
bitterly  disappointed,  and  told  the  House  that  it  had  been  his 
ambition  to  make  his  son  like  Pitt.  So  much  easier  is  it  to  stick  to 
the  formula  of  a  great  man  dead,  than  to  shape  a  formula  to  suit  the 
present  fact,  such  as  the  great  man,  if  alive,  would  have  produced ! 
His  son  was  attaining  full  intellectual  stature,  was  becoming  able  to 
walk  in  Pitt's  steps,  and  was  therefore  learning  to  dispense  with 
Pitts  old  shoes.  There  are  interminable  speculations  in  Alison  about 
the  ruin  which  the  resumption  of  cash  payments  after  the  war  might, 
could,  would,  or  should  have  produced  in  Great  Britain,  but  no  one 
now  imagines  that  the  inconvertible  currency  ought  to  have  been  let 
alone.  "If,"  said  a  powerful  writer  at  the  time  of  Peel's  death,  "  it 
be  asked  who  bound  England  to  the  faithful  discharge  of  the  largest 
debt  ever  contracted  or  imagined  by  man,  and  who  thereby  raised 
her  credit  and  advanced  her  prosperity  to  an  unexampled  standard, 
one  name,  and  one  only,  will  present  itself  to  the  mind  of  either 
Englishman  or  foreigner,  and  that  name  is  Peel." 

He  was  still  out  of  office  when,  at  the  age  of  thirty -three,  he 
married  Julia,  daughter  of  General  Sir  John  Floyd.  In  1822  he 
became  Home  Secretary  in  the  Liverpool  administration,  and  con- 
tinued in  the  Home  Office  for  five  years.  Consummate  efficiency  in 
the  discharge  of  business,  and  the  accomplishment  of  invaluable 
reforms  in  the  system  of  criminal  law,  signalised  his  conduct  of 
domestic  affairs.  It  was  for  him  an  eminently  congenial  task  to 
mitigate  the  barbarity  of  the  old  criminal  code,  and  his  business 
aptitude  and  acquaintance  with  the  details  of  legislation  enabled  him 
to  carry  the  enterprise  to  conclusion  with  extraordinary  celerity  and 
precanon.  He  placed  the  police  system  of  the  metropolis  at  the 
mom  time  on  a  proper  footing. 
la  April,  1827,  he  withdrew  from  the  Cabinet  formed  by  Canning, 
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stating  as  his  motive  for  so  doing  that  be  could  not,  as  Home  Secre- 
tary, administer  Ireland  while  the  head  of  the  Government  was  in 
favour  of  Catholic  emancipation.  He  was  doubtless  honest  upon  this 
occasion,  although  events  which  quickly  followed  led  to  his  being 
severely  blamed,  and  one  would  like  to  have  seen  him,  in  view  of 
the  desertion  of  Canning  by  his  aristocratic  allies,  playing  a  more 
brotherly  and  cordial  part.  It  was  in  the  subsequent  January, — 
Canning  having  fallen  in  the  meantime, — that  he  joined  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  in  forming  an  administration.  In  the  following  August 
ho  wrote  to  the  Duke  in  favour  of  concession  to  the  Roman  Catholics. 
His  suggestion  was  that  he,  Peel,  should  leave  the  Cabinet,  and  bring 
forward  measures  for  the  settlement  of  the  question,  in  the  character 
of  an  independent  member.  The  Duke  disliked  this  plan,  and  gradually 
succeeded  in  convincing  him  that  his  assistance  in  office  was  indis- 
pensable to  success  in  a  policy  of  Catholic  emancipation.  No  difficulty 
was  found  in  securing  the  support  of  the  Cabinet  to  their  views,  but 
the  King  stood  out  stiffly. 

George  IV.,  when  Prince  of  Wales,  had  almost  broken  his  father's 
heart  by  his  pro-Catholic  sentiments ;  but  he  was  now  violently  anti- 
Catholic,  and  when  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  apparently  succeeded 
in  convincing  him  of  the  necessity  of  concession,  he  continued  to  cabal 
against  his  own  Ministers,  giving  ear  to  Lord  Eldon  and  other  Tory 
malcontents,  and  trying  to  thwart  the  policy  to  which  he  ostensibly 
adhered.  "  I  have  undertaken  this  business,"  said  the  Duke,  "  and 
am  determined  to  go  through  with  it.  Nobody  knows  the  difficulties 
I  have  had  with  my  royal  master, — nobody  knows  him  so  well  as 
I  do.  I  will  succeed,  but  I  am  as  on  a  field  of  battle,  and  must  fight 
it  out  my  own  way."  The  assent  of  the  King  was  at  last  given. 
The  rumour  of  a  grand  change  of  policy,  soon  to  be  disclosed,  passed 
over  the  country.  The  excitement  was  tremendous.  Peel  was  de- 
nounced as  an  apostate ;  Wellington  was  called  a  dictator,  perhaps 
aiming  at  the  crown.  With  sensitive  conscientiousness,  and  a  practical 
wish  to  have  his  hands  free,  Peel  resigned  his  seat  for  the  University 
of  Oxford,  and  that  learned  and  gracious  body,  accepting  the  resigna- 
tion, returned  Sir  Robert  Inglis  in  his  stead.  So  intense  was  the  anti- 
Catholic  feeling  throughout  England  that  Peel  narrowly  escaped  being 
rejected  by  the  electors  of  Westbury,  to  whom  he  applied  to  return  him 
to  Parliament.  A  candidate  dashed  down  from  London  in  the  Protes- 
tant ascendency  interest,  arriving  in  a  coach  and  four  just  too  late 
to  win.  On  the  8rd  of  March,  1829,  Peel  re-entered  Parliament, 
and  announced  on  the  same  day  that,  on  the  5th  of  the  month,  he 
would  introduce  bills  for  a  settlement  of  the  Catholic  question. 
Roman  Catholics  were,  by  one  bill  to  be  relieved  of  the  declaration 
against  transubstantiation,  and,  by  another,  to  be  permitted  to  take 
an  oath  abjuring  the  civil  but  not  the  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  Pope 
in  his  Majesty's  dominions. 
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On  the  same  day,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Mr.  Peel,  and  the  Lord 
Chancellor  were  summoned  to  Windsor.  "  The  King,"  writes  Peel, 
"  observed  that  he  could  not  possibly  consent  to  any  alteration  of 
the  ancient  oath  of  supremacy, — that  he  was  exceedingly  sorry  that 
there  had  been  any  misunderstanding  on  so  essential  a  point, — that 
he  did  not  blame  us  on  account  of  that  misunderstanding, — that  he 
did  not  mean  to  imply  that  in  the  explanation  which  we  had  pre- 
viously given  to  him  in  writing,  there  had  been  any  concealment  or 
reserve  upon  this  point."  He  insisted,  however,  that  there  had 
been  misapprehension,  and  his  deliberate  and  conscientious  judgment 
did  not  permit  him  to  sanction  the  new  policy.  The  ministers 
stated  it  as  their  clear  opinion  that,  if  his  Majesty  had  lain  under 
any  misconception,  he  did  right  to  modify  a  decision  formed  under 
those  circumstances.  All  very  well ;  but  what,  asked  George,  would 
they  do  ?  On  that  point  their  answer  was  distinct ; — they  would 
resign  office.  For  five  mortal  hours  did  this  Protestant  king,  shuffling, 
as  one  can  imagine  him,  about  the  room,  and  imploring  them  to 
defer  to  his  "deliberate  and  conscientious  judgment,"  try  to  move 
Wellington  and  Peel.  They  were  not  the  men  to  be  convinced  or 
cowed  by  George  IV.  "  At  the  close  of  the  interview  the  King  took 
leave  of  us  with  great  composure  and  great  kindness,  gave  to  each 
of  ns  a  salute  on  each  cheek,  and  accepted  our  resignation  of  office, 
frequently  expressing  his  sincere  regret  at  the  necessity  which  com- 
pelled us  to  retire  from  his  service." 

Returning  to  London,  the  Ministers  joined  a  Cabinet  dinner  at 
Lord  Bathurst's,  and  informed  the  company  that  they  were  out. 
The  intelligence  passed  like  an  electric  shock  through  the  City.  Late 
in  the  evening  of  the  4th,  Wellington  received  a  letter  from  the 
King,  stating  that  the  attempt  to  form  another  administration  had 
failed,  and  declaring  that  they  must  recall  their  resignations.  Peel 
and  the  Duke  required  express  and  full  authority  to  proceed  as 
they  had  proposed.  In  the  course  of  the  night  his  Majesty  acceded 
to  their  request.  On  the  6th,  therefore,  as  intimated  two  days 
before,  Mr.  Peel  introduced  his  motion  for  a  settlement.  "  I 
rise,"  he  pointedly  said,  "as  a  Minister  of  the  King,  and  sustained 
by  the  just  authority  which  belongs  to  that  character."  The 
Eldooite  Tories  still  kept  plying  poor  George, — presenting  peti- 
tions, and  so  forth, — and  the  King  told  a  person  in  his  confidence 
to  inform  the  peers  of  the  household  that  it  was  his  wish  that  they 
should  vote  against  the  Cabinet ;  but  the  gentleman  applied  to  had 
too  nueh  sense  or  too  little  courage  to  execute  the  unconstitutional 
comussion,  and  the  conscientious  monarch  wae  compelled  to  give  in. 
The- bills  were  accordingly  passed,  and  the  first  of  Peel's  two 
flnpmme  offences  against  the  old  Tory  party  was  consummated. 

1m  the  spring  of  1880,  the  first  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  gathered 
to  feb  Itinera,  and  his  son  succeeded  to  the  baronetcy.    From  about 
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this  time  the  latter  sat  in  the  House  of  Commons  for  Tamworth.    In 
the  middle  of  November  the  Government  was  put  in  a  minority  of  29 
in  a  division  on  the  civil  list.  Brougham  was  threatening  a  motion  for 
Parliamentary  Reform.  The  prospect  looked,  on  the  whole,  so  troublous 
that  Ministers  resigned.     Sir  Robert  Peel  had  outgrown  his  early 
friends  and  instructors  on  the  currency  question,  and  on  that  of  reli- 
gious liberty,  but  on  Parliamentary  Reform  he  continued  to  belong  to 
the  straitest  sect  of  the  Tories.     He  argued  in  the  way  with  whifh 
we  are  now  so  familiar.     The  words  may  have  varied;    the  sub- 
stance has   always  been  the  same.     "Let  us  never,"  he  said,  "be 
tempted  to  resign  the  well-tempered   freedom  which  we  enjoy,  in 
the  ridiculous  pursuit  of  the  wild  liberty  which  France  has  esta- 
blished.    What   avails   that  liberty  which  has  neither  justice  nor 
wisdom  for  its  companions, — which  neither  brings  peace  nor  pros- 
perity in   its    train  ?  "      Sir  Robert  Peel  was  a  man   of  specially 
clear  and  circumspect  intellect ;    he  knew  England   well ;   and  yet 
these  warnings,   if  they  had  any  practical   meaning   at  all,  meant 
that  the  middle  class  of  Great  Britain,  with  a  few  from  the  upper 
section  of  the  wage-receiving  class,  would  choose  men  to  represent 
them  who  would  start  off  in  an  idiotic  dance  of  French  imitation, 
and  cast  justice  and  wisdom,  prosperity  and  peace,  to  the  winds. 
That  nations  have  an  invincible  preference  for  fools,  knaves,  and 
madmen  by  way  of  representatives,  is  the  suppressed  premise  of 
all  Tory  reasoning  on  popular  election.      So  strange  are  the  perform- 
ances of   that    illusive    faculty  which    apes    the  work  of  the  true 
imagination,  and  by  its  spectres,  painted  on  the  mental  retina  and 
mistaken  for  realities,  throws  men  into  agonies  of  fear,  and  startles 
reason  into  shuddering  ineptitude. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  found  himself  in  the  House  of  Commons ,  after  ibc 
general  election  which  succeeded  the  passing  of  the  Reform  IHIL 
a  mere  handful  of  followers.     The  party  had   dwindled  to  aImuI  * 
hundred*     The  persuasion  in  all  quarters  was  that  tho  Tun**  bee 
vanished  from  the  political  world  of  England,  and  that,  for  the  fatal*. 
all  Governments   must   be  Whig.      Such  was  probably  at  fnri 
Robert  reel's  own  idea,  but  ho  did  not  sink  into  apathy,  or  H&* 
into  dogged  and  sullen  opposition.     A  consummately  skilful  cr 
every  department  of  the  administration,   and  a  luminous  md  tm 
vinciug  speaker,  he  was  necessarily  a  power  in  the  HmuBO.    As  b*  ** 
facing  Ministers,  his  Majesty's  Opposition  was  speedily  fifteen*!  ** 
be  still  present  in  our  constitutional  system.     The  Whigs  wre  m 
to  office,  flushed  with  success,  expected  by  the  nation  to  inlfottflt* 
political  and  social  jiillenninm,  inclined  to  Mieve  that  no 
millennium  could  be  more  genuine  than  their  own  pcnu*D<ml 
meat  of  office,  and  wonderisg  what  people  would  still  w*nt  1*1 
done.   Peel's  UttJe  band  Eradually  became  a  party,  aiitl  wills  i 
tioa,  discipline*  and  pride  in  their  leader,  the  hope*  of  the 
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began  to  revive.  Sir  Robert,  however,  was  not  impatient,  and  he 
well  knew  that  the  time  was  not  near  when  he  could  construct  a 
permanent  administration. 

At  the  close  of  the  session  of  1884  he  quitted  England,  and 
arrived  with  his  family  in  Home,  intending  to  enjoy  an  Italian 
winter.  He  was  suddenly  recalled  by  the  King,  and  required  to 
form  a  Ministry.  He  knew  that  the  strength  of  his  antago- 
nists was  irresistible,  but  he  felt  that  it  was  of  essential  importance 
to  teach  the  nation  that  the  Tories  had  not  been  beaten  out  of 
hope  and  heart  by  the  Reform  Bill.  "  Was  it  fit,"  he  asked,  "  that 
I  should  assume  that  either  the  object  or  the  cHect  of  the  Reform 
Bill  has  been  to  preclude  all  hope  of  a  successful  appeal  to  the  good 
sense  and  calm  judgment  of  the  people  ;  and  so  to  fetter  }he  preroga- 
tive of  the  Crown,  that  the  King  has  no  free  choice  among  his  sub- 
jects, but  must  select  his  Ministers  from  one  section,  and  one  section 
only,  of  public  men  ?  "  He  formed  a  Government ;  conducted  the 
public  business  with  great  vigour ;  and  fought  the  Whigs  splendidly 
for  a  few  months.  In  the  beginning  of  April,  1835,  he  resigned  office. 
*'  For  myself,' '  he  said  upon  that  occasion,  "  the  whole  of  my 
political  life  has  been  spent  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  the  remainder 
of  it  will  be  spent  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  and  whatever  may  be 
the  conflicts  of  parties,  I,  for  one,  should  always  wish,  whether  in  a 
majority  or  a  minority,  to  stand  well  with  the  House  of  Commons." 
The  words  were  received  with  immense  cheering  throughout  the 
House,  which  was  continued  for  some  minutes. 

The  Whigs  resumed  office,  but  the  heart  of  England  was  turning 
to  the  gallant  and  brilliant  band,  Graham  and  Stanley,  Gladstone 
and  Sydney  Herbert,  and  the  rest,  that  followed  the  banner  of  Peel. 
In  1839  he  was  in  a  position  to  take  office,  but  justly  insisted  that 
Whig  ladies  should  not  rule  in  the  bedchamber,  and  being  thwarted 
on  this  point,  continued  in  opposition.  In  1840  he  gave  battle  to 
the  Government,  and  compelled  them  to  appeal  to  the  country.  A 
large  Conservative  majority  was  returned.  Instantly  unseating 
Ministers,  he  took  office  at  the  head  of  a  compact,  well- disciplined, 
and  enthusiastically  loyal  party,  comprising  an  ample  majority  in 
both  Houses  of  Parliament.  The  annals  of  Parliamentary  warfare 
record  no  worthier  or  more  signal  triumph.  By  legitimate  methods, 
in  the  normal  way,  through  sheer  superiority  in  talent,  in  tact,  in 
experience,  in  knowledge,  he  climbed  to  power.  In  those  eight  years 
he  practically  refuted  his  own  arguments  against  extension  of 
the  suffrage.  The  electors,  ten  pounders  and  all,  saw  that  he  and 
hb  crew  were  the  men  most  capable  of  sailing  the  ship  of  State,  and, 
regardless  of  party  names  and  previous  offences,  put  the  helm  into 
Ins  hand. 

His  Government  was  one  of  the  greatest  which  has  ruled 
England  lor  the  last  hundred  years.     Mr.  Disraeli  allows  that  Sir 
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Robert  Peel  was  a  transcendent  administrator,  and  his  vigilance  and 
energy  infused  vigour  into  every  department.  He  occupied  a  proud 
position,  respected  by  all  parties  at  home,  honoured  throughout 
Europe.  Mr.  Disraeli's  expression  is  that,  in  1844,  he  "reeled" 
under  "  the  favour  of  tho  Court,  the  homage  of  the  Cabinet,  and  the 
servility  of  Parliament." 

He  descended  from  his  pinnacle  consciously,  voluntarily,  delibe- 
rately, sacrificing  the  pomp  of  power  and  the  sweetness  of  party 
devotion  on  the  altar  of  principle  and  of  patriotism.  "Sir  Robert 
Peel,"  it  has  been  aptly  remarked,  "  was  one  man  by  parentage, 
education,  friends,  and  almost  every  circumstance  of  his  very  early 
entrance  into  public  life ;  and  another  man  by  the  workings  of 
his  great  intellect,  the  expansion  of  his  sympathies,  and  his  vast 
and  varied  experience."  Unendowed  with  genius,  imagination,  or 
originality,  he  could  not  do  for  England  what  only  the  greatest  men 
do  for  their  country ;  he  could  not.  stamp  the  impress  of  a  creative 
mind  upon  her  institutions,  or  turn  her  history  into  a  new  channel 
But  he  was  profoundly  in  sympathy  with  her  general  progress,  and 
knew  when  the  hour  had  struck  for  important  changes.  In  the  case; 
of  Parliamentary  Reform,  indeed,  we  have  an  exception  to  this 
general  rule.  But  in  connection  with  Parliamentary  Reform  also  hi? 
watchful  intellect  might  ultimately  have  been  taught  by  experience. 
It  would  surely  have  dawned  upon  him,  that,  for  a  noble  people, 
there  may  be  a  fascination  in  kingly  character  and  commanding  parts; 
and  that,  away  from  this  consideration,  money  and  land  exert  in 
British  society  an  influence  so  penetrating,  subtle t  intcn&e,  and  popak:. 
that  it  evades  all  formal  arrangements  in  the  distribution  of  oleejflffcl 
powor,  and  makes  proletarian  revolution  practically  impossible,  H* 
had  discerned  with  fine  precision  the  time  for  Komaa  Catholic  wnan 
eipation,  and  at  a  mucb  earlier  date  he  had  begun  to  east  off  Ik* 
yoke  of  those  economic  fallacies  in  which  his  father  devoutly  bditivl 
to  the  hist*  Owing  his  fortune  to^Jnanuf acta  res,  himself  an  externa* 
land-owner,  he  was  in  a  position  to  apprehend  with  tty&ipalhatk 
candour  the  arguments  on  both  sides  in  the  freu-trado  controrav*. 
His  decision  in  favour  of  opening  tho  ports  of  a  kingdom  like  oiih. 
limit  L-d  in  its  territorial  area,  unlimited  in  its  manufacturing  *M$ 
and  resources,  to  the  grain  merchants  of  the  world,  could  not  lie  kfltf 
deferred.  The  almost  unanimous  opinion  of  ee  on  o  mists  hejpond  ti. 
walls  of  Parliament,  and  the  convincing  logic  of  Mr,  Oofataii  in  Hv 
House  of  Commons  and  on  the  platform,  impelled  him  tow&rdi  ft* 
trade.  He  must  have  known  that  in  abandoning  the  Ci>rn  Law*  fc 
was  decreeing  the  fall  of  his  Cabinet.  The  Liberals  would  ^mppon 
him  in  carrying  his  motion >  but  be  wa*  aware  that  m&gatiiaBfr 
is  not  pushed  so  far  in  party  warfare,  that  tha  Whig*  who  *o*« 
with  him  on  free  trade  would  lose  an  opportunity  for  cai»t 
with  the  rebel  section  of  his  own  party  to  turn  him  <mL     Up  6 
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that  he  was  performing  on  illustrious  service  to  his  country,  and 
this  consciousness  was  his  reward  in  stepping  down  from  the  proud 
seat  which  he  had  occupied. 

There  was  no  cause  whatever  in  the  nature  of  the  case  why  Sir 
Robert  Peel  should  not  have  been  reconciled  to  his  party,  and  should 
not  have  regained  that  position  to  which  the  suffrages  of  his  country 
had  called  him  in  1840,  and  which  the  England  of  free  trade  was 
well  prepared  to  accord  him.     The  man  who  stood  in  the  way  of 
this  result  was  Mr.  Disraeli.     Not  only  was   he  no  protectionist, 
bat  he  had  stated  in  his  most  important  work  that  commercial  re- 
striction was  one  of  those  grand  errors  of  degenerate  Toryism  which 
it  was  the  duty  of  Conservatives  to  spurn.     Mr.  Disraeli,  the  free- 
trader, organised  under  Lord  Derby  the  party  which  gnashed  its 
teeth  at  Peel  for  striking  the  flag  of  protection.    The  confederates  had 
no  bond  of  union  except  a  common  hatred  and  a  hopeless  cause. 
When  Mr.  Disraeli  entered  Parliament,  Sir  Bobert  Peel  had  been  about 
thirty  years  in  the  House;   he   was  the  first   administrator  of  his 
time ;  he  had  served  the  Tories  with  a  devotion  second  only  to  that 
with  which  he  had  served  his  country ;  he  had  rallied  their  broken 
and  despairing  squadrons,  had  taught  them  to  face  the  foe,  had  led 
them  to  victory,  and  had  made  them  renowned  throughout  the  world. 
It  must  have  seemed  strange  to  him,  and  with  all  his  consciousness 
of  duty  done,  it  must  have  struck  cold  to  his  heart,  that  the  men 
whose  pride  it  had  so  long  been  to  blend  their  acclamations  round 
his  feet,  now  shouted  with  delight  while  a  brilliant  adventurer,  who 
had  never  held  office,  who  was  master  of  nothing  save  the  rhetoric 
of  scorn  and  the  art  of  Parliamentary  special  pleading,  made  him  tho 
butt  of  raillery  and  the  aim  of  invective.     There  are  few  things  in 
modern  Parliamentary  history  so  humiliating  as  the  spectacle  of  tho 
free-trader  Disraeli,  surrounded  by  a  yelping  pack  of  protectionists, 
attacking  Peel  for  slightly  endangering  the  rents  of  the  rich  by  per- 
manently averting  famine  from  the  poor. 

The  fallen  chief  was  not  deserted  by  all  his  followers.  A  faithful 
few,  the  elite  of  the  old  army,  conspicuous  among  them  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, Sir  James  Graham,  and  Sydney  Herbert,  took  their  places 
by  his  side.  The  little  band  of  Peelites  formed  an  important  section 
in  the  House.  Sir  Robert's  temper  was  as  snnny  and  placid  as 
before  the  revolt  of  his  followers ;  his  wisdom  had  never  been  so  calm 
and  deep ;  his  criticism  on  all  parts  of  the  administration  was  con- 
clusive and  authoritative.  The  free-trade  policy  which  he  had  in- 
troduced was  appreciated  by  the  nation  with  deepening  enthusiasm 
each  successive  year,  and  the  solecism  of  a  Tory  party  led  by  Lord 
Derby  and  Mr.  Disraeli,  while  its  natural  leader,  encircled  by  a  ring 
ot  the  ablest  administrators  in  England,  awaited  its  return  to  allegiance, 
might  any  day  havo  ceased  to  exist.  Or  things  might  have  taken 
ft  different  course,  and  one  still  more  auspicious.     If  we  may  judge 
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by  what  occurred  in  the  case  of  the  ablest  Tories  of  the  ceotmy, 
Canning,  Puliuerston,  Gladstone,  Peers  intellect  might  have  opened 
to  the  fact  that  improvement  is  the  deepest  principle  of  Conservatism, 
and  he  might  have  attested  the  maturity  of  his  political  intelligence 
by  joining  the  party  of  progress.  Physically  his  vigour  was  un- 
impaired, and  the  faith  reposed  in  him  by  the  great  body  of  Mi 
countrymen  was  stronger  than  ever.  He  was  capable  of  serving 
England  more  effectually  than  at  any  former  period,  and  a  supremacy 
still  more  illustrious  than  he  bail  previously  enjoyed  seemed  to  await 
him. 

On  the  28th  of  June,  1850,  he  delivered  an  important  speech  m 
3fr.  Koobuck's  motion  for  a  vote  of  censure  upon  Lord  Palmerstoa's 
conduct  of  foreign  affairs.  Re  marls  able  for  the  elevation  of  its  ton* 
and  the  absence  of  all  harshness,  it  was  full  of  sagacity,  and  exact 
and  well -applied  historical  information.  He  sat  down  amid  loud  and 
long-continued  cheering.  Next  afternoon  be  left  his  residence  in 
"Whitehall  Gardens  on  horseback,  made  a  call  at  tbe  Palace,  and, 
passing  through  the  Park,  was  proceeding  np  Constitution  Hill,  wbctj 
his  horse  swerved,  kicked  up  its  heels,  and  threw  him  over  its  head* 
He  fell  on  his  face,  still  grasping  the  reins,  and  the  animal,  thu* 
checked,  fell  heavily  upon  him,  planting  its  knees  between  hi? 
shoulders,  and  crushing  in  a  rib  upon  the  lung.  He  was  taken  up  in 
a  state  of  insensibility,  from  which  he  awoke  in  escmciating  pain. 
Tbe  anguish  was  so  great  that  he  could  be  subjected  to  no  ex  ambi- 
tion, nor  was  it  possible  to  remove  him  from  tbe  sofa  on  which, 
when  brought  into  his  house,  ho  was  first  laid  down.  At  timrs 
be  was  delirious,  and  then,  as  the  crests  of  charging  columns  flashed 
upon  tbe  fixing  eye  of  Napoleon,  the  scenes  of  his  old  Parliamentary 
battles  passed  before  the  mind  of  Peel*  He  named  Graham  and  Har- 
din ge.  He  was  thinking  of  those  glorious  days  when,  with  a  fcT 
devoted  followers,  he  reconstituted  his  party  after  the  overthrow  of 
1882,  and  led  it  on  from  feebleness  and  contempt,  until  "  the  whisper 
of  a  faction  "  swelled  into  the  thunder  of  a  host,  and  timid  radaUoco 
became  triumphant  attack.  On  the  second  day  of  July  be  died.  Tht 
impression  produced  throughout  the  country  was  indescribable.  With 
the  universal  grief  was  mingled  a  feeling  of  dumb  and  awestruci 
wonder.  A  sense  of  mystery  in  tbe  dealings  of  the  Infinite  Kulor. 
—a  vague  apprehension  of  tho  "  strangeness  "  of  God's  work,— 
oppressed  reverent  minds.  The  foremost  statesman  of  England,  en<* 
in  whom  tho  civilised  world  had  an  interest,  had  fallen  a  viclim  to 
tbe  momentary  panic  of  a  brute  I  Such  an  event  recall ed  that 
phenomenon  known  to  astronomers  as  tbe  sudden  darkening  of  a  smi 
in  heaven. 

There  is  no  problem  of  any  difficulty  connected  with  the  cham^ff 
or  career  of  Sir  Robert  PceL  He  was  not  a  man  of  genius ;  fr* 
attained  neither  humour  nor  pathos  ;  he  was  formal ;  there  wi*  * 
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majestic  egotism,  something  of  haughtiness  and  ostentation,  about 
him.  He  had  not  the  light  touch  of  Palmerston,  the  priceless  gift  of 
natural,  irrepressible  gaiety,  the  art  of  making  duty  a  manly  sport. 
But  in  truthfulness,  in  magnanimity,  in  civic  courage,  in  simplicity, 
in  strength  and  soundness  of  intellect,  he  reached  the  heroic  standard. 
He  had  the  tastes  of  a  refined  and  cultivated  gentleman.  He  loved 
art,  he  loved  books.  There  was  a  princely  courtesy  in  his  treatment 
of  men  of  eminence  in  the  world  of  pure  intellect, — an  exquisite 
appreciation  of  the  honour  of  serving  them, — an  unaffected  delight  in 
showing  them  kindness.  "I  am  more  than  repaid,"  he  writes  to 
Hood,  "  by  the  personal  satisfaction  which  I  have  had  in  doing  that, 
for  which  you  return  me  warm  and  characteristic  acknowledgments. 
•  .  .  .  One  return,  indeed,  I  shall  ask  of  you, — that  you  will  give  me 
the  opportunity  of  making  your  personal  acquaintance."  Nature  had 
not  given  him  faculties  of  gigantic  power  or  qualities  of  perilous 
fascination,  but  she  had  been  kind  to  him.  His  physical  frame  was 
finely  proportioned,  his  countenance  open  and  commanding,  his 
features  gracefully  bold,  and  of  a  high  and  characteristic  English  type. 
As  an  orator,  he  did  not  rival  the  brilliant  terseness  of  Lord  Derby 
or  the  felicitous  precision  of  Lord  Palmerston ;  hut  he  was  luminous 
in  arrangement,  and  his  stately  and  sonorous  periods  told  well  in 
a  great  representative  assembly.  In  administration  he  is  universally 
allowed  to  have  been  masterly.  It  has  been  said  that  he  was  always 
led  by  some  other  mind, — Horner,  Bomilly,  Cobden.  But  the  leading 
was  invariably  right,  and  to  follow  it  was,  under  the  circumstances, 
the  noblest  thing  he  could  do.  As  light  by  light  came  out  along 
the  coast  up  which  he  steered  his  vessel,  he  shaped  his  course 
accordingly.  It  is  melancholy  to  think  that  he  left  elaborate 
apologies  for  his  conduct  in  connection  with  Roman  Catholic  eman- 
cipation and  free  trade.  England,  prosperous  and  harmonious, — 
Catholic  and  Protestant  rejoicing  in  a  common  citizenship, — sectarian 
bigotry  left  to  Mr.  Murphy  and  his  friends, — England  the  mart  of 
the  world,  with  free  trade  inscribed  on  the  banners  of  all  her  parties, 
— these  are  his  vindication.  Sir  Robert  Peel's  conduct  throughout 
his  career  was  as  nearly  irreproachable  as  is  ordinarily  attained  by 
man ;  in  those  two  instances  it  was  sublime ;  and  profoundly  uncon- 
scious as  he  was  of  any  such  intention,  tho  satire  upon  human  folly 
and  ingratitude  involved  in  apologising  for  these  is  too  painfully 
severe. 


THE  STORY  OF  IiOSINA. 

AX    INCIDENT  IN   THE  LIFE  OP  FRANCOIS   BOUCHER  • 

"ON   XK   BADIXE   PA8  AVEC  L*AMOUB." 


The  scone,  a  wood.     A  shepherd  tip-too  creeping, 
Carries  a  basket,  whence  a  billet  peeps, 

To  lay  beside  a  silk-clad  Oread  sleeping 

Under  an  urn  ; — yet  not  so  sound  she  sleeps 

But  that  she  plainly  sees  his  graceful  act ; 

"  He  thinks  she  thinks  he  thinks  she  sleeps,"  in  fact.f 

ii. 

One  hardly  needs  the  "Point  par  Francois  Boucher." 
All  the  sham  life  conies  back  again, — one  sees 

Alcoves,  Ruellos,  the  Lever  and  the  Couchcr, 
Patches  and  Ruffles,  Roues  and  Marquises  ; 

The  little  great,  the  infinite  small  thing 

That  ruled  the  hour  when  Louis  Quinze  was  king. 

in. 

For  these  were  yet  the  days  of  halcyon  weather,-— 
A  Martin's  summer,  when  the  nation  swam, 

Aimless  and  easy  as  a  wayward  feather, 
Down  the  full  tide  of  jest  and  epigram ; — 

A  careless  time,  when  France's  bluest  blood 

Beat  to  the  tune  of  "  After  us  the  flood." 


Plain  Roland  still  was  placidly  inspecting, 
Nor  had  Cainille  yet  stirred  the  Cafe  Foy ; 

Marafc  was  young,  and  Guillofin  dissecting, 
Corday  unborn,  and  Lamballe  in  Savoy ; 

No  faubourg  yet  had  heard  the  Tocsin  ring. 

This  was  the  summer — when  Grasshoppers  sing. 

*  "  Boucher,*'  by  Arsdne  Houssaye. 

t  *'  Le  Panier  Mysterious,"  by  F.  Boucher.    Engraved  by  E.  Gaillard. 
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v. 

And  far  afield  were  sun-baked  savage  creatures, 
Fcmalo  and  male,  that  tilled  the  earth,  and  wrung 

Want  from  the  soil ; — lean  things  with  livid  features, 
Shape  of  bent  men,  and  voice  that  never  sung  :* 

These  were  the  Ants,  for  yet  to  Jacques  Bonhomme 

Tumbrils  were  not,  nor  any  sound  of  drum. 

VI. 

But  Boucher  was  a  Grasshopper,  and  painted, — 

Rose-water  Raphael, — en  couleur  de  rose 
The  crowned  Caprice,  whose  sceptre,  nowise  sainted , 

Swayed  the  light  realm  of  ballets  and  bon-mots  ; — 
Ruled  the  dim  boudoir*  s  demi-jour,  or  drove 
Pink-ribboned  flocks  through  some  pink-flowered  grove. 


VII. 

A  laughing  Dame,  who  sailed  a  laughing  cargo 
Of  flippant  loves  along  the  Fleuve  du  Tondre ; 

Whose  greatest  grace  was  jupes  a  la  Camargo,! 
Whose  gentlest  merit  gentiment  se  rendre  ; — 

Queen  of  the  rouge-cheeked  Hours,  whose  footsteps  fell 

To  Rameau's  notes,  in  dances  by  Gardcl ; — 

vin. 

Her  Boucher  served,  till  Nature's  self  betraying, 
As  Wordsworth  sings,  the  heart  that  loved  her  not, 

Made  of  his  work  a  land  of  languid  Maying, 
Filled  with  false  gods  and  muses  misbegot ; — 

A  Versailles  Eden  of  cosmetic  youth, 

Wherein  most  things  went  naked,  save  the  Truth. 

IX. 

Once,  and  but  once, — perhaps  the  last  night's  revels 
Palled  in  the  after-taste, — but  Boucher  sighed 

For  that  first  beauty,  falsely  named  the  Devil's, 
Young-lipped,  unlessoncd,  joyous,  and  clear- eyed ; 

Flung  down  his  palette  like  a  weary  man. 

And  sauntered  slowly  through  the  Rue  Sainte  Anne. 

•  Lee  Cnrnctcrcs  tie  La  Lruyerc,  "  De  l'homme." 

t "  ITciuit  le  beau  temps  oil  Camargo  trouvait  scs  japes  trop  longues  poor 
damcr  la  gargouilladc." — A.  Houssaye. 
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Wherefore,  we  know  not ;  but,  at  times,  far  nearer 
Things  common  conic,  and  lineaments  half-seen 

Grow  in  a  moment  magically  clearer ; — 

Perhaps,  as  he  walked,  the  grass  he  called  <i  too  green* 

Eose  and  rebuked  him,  or  the  earth  "  ill  -light  ed  " 

Silently  smote  him  with  the  charms  he  slighted** 


But,  as  he  walked,  he  tired  of  god  and  goddess, 
Shepherd  in  satin,  nymph  en  deshabille ; 

Stale  seemed  the  trick  of  kerchief  and  of  bodice, 
Folds  that  confess,  and  flutters  that  reveal ; 

Then  as  ho  grew  more  sad  and  dis  en  chanted, 

For tli with  ho  spied  the  very  thing  he  wanted. 

So,  in  the  Louvre,  the  passer-by  might  see  some 
Arch-looking  head,  with  half-evasive  air, 

Peep  from  behind  the  fruitage  of  Van  Huysum, 
Grape -bunch  and  melon,  nectarine  and  pear. 

Here  'twas  no  Venus  of  Batavian  city, 

But  a  French  girl,  young,  piquant,  bright,  and  pretty. 

Graceful  she  was,  as  some  slim  marsh -flower  shaken 
Amongst  the  sallows,  in  the  windy  Spring ; 

Blithe  as  the  iirst  blithe  song  of  birds  that  wakenf 
Fresh  as  a  fresh  young  pear  tree,  blossoming ; 

Black  was  her  hair  as  any  blackbird  s  feather  ; 

Just  for  her  mouth,  two  rose-buds  broke  together. 

XIV* 

SIoos  were  her  eyes.;  bat  her  two  checks  were  peaches, 
Dark  as  an  Autumn  pippin,  where  the  rod 

Beems  to  have  burned  right  through  the  skin,  imik  reaches 
E'en  to  the  fruit;  and  if  you  spoko,  it  qtfteaj 

Up  till  the  red  had  vanquished  all  the  brown, 

And,  like  two  birds,  tho  sudden  lids  dropped  down, 

•  |J  H  tTOiim  la  nalupc  trap  vcrtc  ct  mid  eslairuo."— Cium&E*  Buurc. 
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xv. 
As  Boucher  smiled,  the  bright  black  eyes  ceased  dancing, 

As  Boucher  spoke,  the  dainty  red  eclipse 
Pilled  all  the  face  from  cheek  to  brow,  enhancing 

Half  a  shy  smile  that  dawned  around  the  lips. 
Then  a  shrill  mother  rose  upon  the  view  ; 
*'  Cerises,  M'sieu  ?     Rosine,  depechez-vous ! " 

XVI.. 

Deep  in  the  fruit  her  hands  Rosina  buries, 

Soon  in  the  scale  the  ruby  bunches  lay. 
The  painter,  watching  the  suspended  cherries, 

Never  had  seen  such  little  fingers  play ; 
As  for  the  arm,  no  Hebe's  could  be  sleeker. 
Low  in  his  heart  he  heard  the  word  Eureka. 


"  Woo  first  the  mother,  if  you'd  win  the  daughter ! " 
Boucher  was  charmed  ;  and  turned  to  Madame  Mere, 

Almost  with  tears  of  suppliance  besought  her 
Leave  to  immortalise  a  face  so  fair  ; 

Praised  and  cajoled  so  craftily  that  straightway 

Yoici  Rosina, — standing  at  his  gateway. 

AVJLU. 

Shy  at  the  first,  in  time  Rosina's  laughter 
Rang  through  the  studio  as  the  girlish  face 

Peeped  from  some  painter's  travesty,  or  after 
Showed  like  an  Omphale  in  lion's  case  ; 

Gay  as  a  thrush,  that  from  the  morning  dew 

Pipes  to  the  light  its  clear  "  Reveillez-vous." 


Just  a  mere  child  with  sudden  ebullitions, 
Flashes  of  fun,  and  little  bursts  of  song, 

Petulant  pains,  and  fleeting  pale  contritions, 
Mute  little  moods  of  misery  and  wrong ; 

Only  a  child,  of  Nature's  rarest  making, 

AVistful  and  sweet, — and  with  a  heart  for  breaking ! 

xx. 

Day  after  day  the  little  loving  creature 

Came  and  returned  ;  and  still  the  Painter  felt, 

Day  after  day,  the  old  theatric  Nature 

Fade  from  his  sight,  and  like  a  shadow  melt, — 

Paniers  and  Powder,  Pastoral  and  Scene, 

Killed  by  the  simple  beauty  of  Rosine. 
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XXI. 

As  for  the  girl,  she  turned  to  her  new  being, — 
Came,  as  a  bird  that  hears  its  fellow  call ; 

Blessed,  as  the  blind  that  blesses  God  for  seeing ; 
Grow  as  a  flower  on  which  the  suri-rays  fall ; 

Loved  if  you  will ; — she  never  named  it  so. 

Love  comes  unseen, — we  only  see  it  go. 

XXII. 

There  is  a  figure  among  Boucher's  sketches, 
Slim, — a  child-face,  the  eyes  as  black  as  beads, 

Head  set  askance,  and  hand  that  shyly  stretches 
Flowers  to  the  passer,  with  a  look  that  pleads. 

Title  it  has  not,  but  no  other  than 

This  was  the  model  of  the  Rue  Sainte  Anne. 

XXIII. 

But  forth  her  Story,  for  I  will  not  tarry, — 

Whether  he  loved  the  little  "  nut-brown  maid ;" 

If,  of  a  truth,  he  counted  this  to  carry 

Straight  to  the  end,  or  just  the  whim  obeyed, 

Nothing  we  know,  but  only  that  before 

More  had  been  done,  a  finger  tapped  the  door. 

XXIV. 

Opened  Bosina  to  the  unknown  comer. 

'Twas  a  young  girl — "  une  pauvre  fillo,"  she  said, 
"  They  had  been  growing  poorer  all  the  summer ; 

Father  was  lame,  and  mother  nearly  dead  ; 
Bread  was  so  dear,  and,— oh  !  but  want  was  bitter, 
Would  Monsieur  pay  to  have  her  for  a  sitter  ? 

xxv. 
Men  called  her  pretty."     Boucher  looked  a  minute : 

Yes,  she  was  pretty  ;  and  her  face  beside 
Shamed  her  poor  clothing  by  a  something  in  it, — 

Gruci.^  and  a  presence  hard  to  be  denied  ; 
Tlita  was  no  common  ofler  it  was  certain  ; — 
M  Alloz,  Ko&ina  t  sit  behind  the  curtain*" 

xxvj. 
Meantime  the  Painter,  with  a  mixed  emotion, 

Drew  and  re- drew  his  ill -disguised  Marquise, 
Passed  in  cine  time  from  praises  to  devotion ; 

l4ts t  when  his  sitter  left  him  on  hit*  IttMfrij 
Ro«e  in  a  maze  of  passion  and  surprise,— 
Bottc,  and  beheld  liouitia's  saddened  t*yts. 


_ 
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XXVII. 

"  This  was  no  model,  M'sien,  but  a  lady." 

Boucher  was  silent,  for  he  knew  it  true. 
44  Est-ce  que  vous  l'aimez  ?  "     Never  answer  made  he ! 

Ah.  for  the  old  love  fighting  with  the  new ! 
"  Est-ce  que  vous  l'aimez  ?  "  sobbed  Bosina's  sorrow. 
41  Bon ! "  murmured  Boucher ;  "  she  will  come  to-morrow." 

xxvin. 
Ah,  for  To-morrow !     Thou,  0  Time,  art  cruel  t 

How  have  we  sinned  that  thou  should'st  vex  us  so  ? 
Lo,  in  our  eyes  the  Present  like  a  jewel 

Shines,  and  the  moments  glisten  as  they  go. 
Respite  and  Best  from  yesterday  we  borrow : 
Thou  drawest  bow,  and  slayest  with  To-morrow. 

XXIX. 

How  like  a  Hunter  thou,  0  Time,  dost  harry 

Us ;  and  awhile  for  pleasure  of  the  chace 
Sparest  to  strike  thy  sorely-running  quarry, 

Following  not  less  with  unrelenting  face. 
Time,  if  Love  hunt,  and  Sorrow  hunt,  with  thee, 
Woe  to  the  Fawn !     Thero  is  no  way  to  flee. 

XXX. 

Woe  to  Bosina !     By  To-morrow  stricken, 

Swift  from  her  life  the  sun  of  gold  went  down. 

Nothing  remained  but  those  grey  shades  that  thicken, 
Cloud  and  the  cold, — the  black  above  the  brown* 

Only  a  little  by  the  door  she  lingers, — 

Waits,  with  wrung  lip  and  interwoven  fingers. 

XXXI. 

No,  not  a  sign.     Already  with  the  Painter 
Grace  and  the  nymphs  began  recovered  reign  ; 

Truth  was  no  more,  and  Nature,  waxing  fainter, 
Paled  to  the  old  sick  Artifice  again. 

Seeing  Bosina  going  out  to  die, 

How  should  he  know  that  Fame  had  passed  him  by. 

XXXII. 

Going  to  die  t     For  who  shall  waste  in  sadness 
Shorn  of  the  sun,  the  very  warmth  and  light, 
Miss  the  green  welcome  of  the  sweet  earth's  gladness, 

Lose  the  round  life  that  only  Love  makes  bright : 
There  is  no  succour  if  these  things  are  taken. 
None  but  Death  loves  tho  lips  by  Love  forsaken, 
vol.  in.  H  H 
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xxxni. 
So,  in  a  little,  when  those  Two  had  parted, — 

Worn  to  a  shred  their  afternoon  amour, 
Boucher,  remembering,  sick  and  sorry-hearted, 

Stayed  for  a  moment  by  Bosina's  door. 
"Ah,  the  poor  child  !  "  the  neighbours  cry  of  her, 
"  Morte,  M'sieu,  morte  !     On  dit, — des  peines  du  coeur." 

Just  for  a  second,  say,  the  tiding  shocked  him, 
Say,  in  his  eye  a  sudden  tear-drop  shone, — 

Jupt  for  a  second  a  dull  feeling  mocked  him 

With  a  vague  souse  of  something  priceless  gone; 

Then, — for  at  best  'twas  but  the  empty  type, 

The  husk  of  man  with  which  the  days  were  ripe,— 

Then,  he  forgot  her.     But,  for  you  that  stow  her, 
You,  her  own  sister,  that  with  airy  ease, 

Just  for  a  moments  fancy,  could  undo  her, 
Pass  on  your  way.     A  little  while,  Marquise, 

Be  the  sky  silent,  be  the  sea  serene  \ 

A  pleasant  passage— k  Sainte  Guillotine. 

xsxn. 

As  for  Rosin  a, — for  the  quiet  sleeper, 

Whether  stone  hides  her,  or  the  happy  grass, 

If  the  sun  quicken,  if  the  dews  he  weep  her. 
Laid  in  the  Madeleine  or  Montparnassc, 

Nothing  we  know, — but  that  her  heart  :s  cold, 

Poor  beating  heart !     And  so  the  story's  told. 


A.D. 


EARTHQUAKES. 


Withir  the  last  few  years  a  change  has  passed  over  the  views 
entertained  by  men  of  science  respecting  those  vibrations  of  the 
earth's  crust  which, — insignificant  as  they  most  be  considered  in 
relation  to  the  dimensions  of  our  globe, — constitute  yet  the  most 
stupendous  and  alarming  phenomena  known  to  the  human  race.  The 
fikill  with  which  physical  causes  have  been  analysed,  and  the  critical 
acumen  with  which  historical  records  have  been  discussed,  have 
sufficed  to  dispel  much  of  that  mystery  and  misconception  with  which 
tho  subject  of  earthquakes  had  for  a  long  time  been  surrounded.  We 
now  know  not  only  what  really  takes  place  when  a  portion  of  the 
earth's  crust  is  affected  by  an  earthquake,  but  also  what  are  the 
purposes  subserved  in  tho  earth's  economy  by  a  phenomenon  which 
seems,  at  first  sight,  simply  destructive.  We  proceed  to  discuss 
briefly  some  of  the  more  prominent  results  of  modern  researches  into 
the  history,  character,  and  work  of  the  earth's  subterranean  forces. 

In  reasoning  respecting  the  action  of  the  earth's  internal  forces  in 
long-past  periods,  geologists  formerly  fell  into  the  mistake  of  denying 
to  nature  the  fulness  of  time  which  she  requires  to  work  out  her 
ends.  Aa  Sir  Charles  Lyell  remarks,  they  "  represented  nature  as 
having  been  prodigal  of  violence  and  parsimonious  of  time."  They 
busied  themselves  in  inquiring  what  might  be  the  nature  of  forces 
which  could  produce,  by  a  single  effort,  those  various  formations 
which  are  the  study  of  the  geologist.  They  naturally  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  subterranean  action  in  remote  ages  surpassed 
enormously  the  corresponding  effects  of  internal  heat  in  our  own 
times.  The  instantaneous  upheaval  of  mountain-chains  such  as  the 
Andes  and  the  Himalayas  could  only  be  effected  by  the  action  of 
paroxysmal  explosions,  in  comparison  with  which  tho  most  violent 
throes  of  modern  earthquakes  sink  into  absolute  insignificance.  And 
even  without  leaving  our  own  country,  we  can  find  traces  of  subter- 
ranean action  which, — if  we  could  suppose  it  to  have  operated 
instantaneously,  or  for  but  a  brief  period, — must  have  incomparably 
exceeded  even  such  eruptive  explosions  as  those  which  caused  the 
great  earthquakes  of  Biobamba,  Lisbon,  and  Calabria.  "  We  have 
'  faults '  in  England,"  says  Sir  Charles  Lyell,  "  in  which  the  vertical 
displacement  is  between  600  and  3,000  feet,  and  the  horizontal 
extant  thirty  miles  or  more,  the  width  of  the  fissures,  since  filled  up 
with  rubbish,  varying  from  10  to  60  feet."     The  upthrow  or  down- 

hh  2 
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throw  of  such  enormous  masses  of  rock, — if  produced  Instantaneously, 
— "would  imply  tremendous  catastrophes,'*  he  remarks,  "wholly 
foreign  to  the  ordinary  course  of  nature." 

It  is  important  that  the  hearing  of  the  error  into  which  geologists 
had  been  led  by  a  want  of  care  in  the  examination  of  the  phenomena 
presented  to  their  notice  should  be  thoroughly  understood.  So  long 
as  it  was  held  that  the  old  manifestations  of  the  powers  of  nature 
exceeded  those  presented  in  our  own  day,  or  within  historical  times, 
in  the  enormous  proportion  inferred  by  ancient  geologists,  we  were 
prevented  from  applying  to  the  examination  of  the  earth's  strata  any 
of  the  experience  which  we  derive  from  observing  the  effects  of  recent 
processes  of  change.  The  geologist  could  hardly  form  more  exact 
notions  of  the  former  state  of  our  earth  than  the  astronomer  can  form 
of  the  condition  of  her  companion  planets.  It  was  in  vain  that  the 
effects  of  long-past  processes  were  brought  under  the  very  hammer  of 
the  geologist  when  he  was  free  to  ascribe  these  effects  to  causes 
wholly  dissimilar  from  those  now  in  operation. 

Therefore,  the  first  and  most  important  step  towards  our  present 
acquaintance  with  the  laws  regulating  the  action  of  the  earth's  sub- 
terranean forces,  was  the  discovery  that  in  ancient  geologic  eras 
precisely  the  same  forms  of  disturbance  were  in  action  as  are  going 
on  at  the  present  day.  It  will  hardly  be  believed  that  the  old  views 
respecting  geologic  evidence, — the  seemingly  irrational  theories  of 
catastrophes  and  cataclysms  indulged  in  by  the  rival  factions  of  the 
Vulcanists  and  the  Neptunists, — held  their  ground  up  to  quite  recent 
times.  In  fact,  few  circumstances  seem  more  promising  to  thow 
who  take  interest  in  the  progress  of  geology  than  the  fact  that  the 
science  has  made  these  enormous  strides  during  the  last  sixty  years 
after  so  many  centuries  of  inaction  or  of  misdirected  efforts.  "  The 
cultivation  of  geology,"  says  one  of  the  most  eminent  modern  geolo- 
gists, "  began  at  a  later  period  than  that  of  astronomy ;  and  in  ererr 
step  which  it  has  hitherto  made  towards  sound  theoretical  principles 
it  has  had  to  contend  against  many  violent  prepossessions.  Bet 
when  we  compare  the  result  of  observations  in  the  last  half  century 
with  those  of  the  three  preceding  centuries,  we  cannot  but  look  for- 
ward with  the  most  sanguine  expectations  to  the  degree  of  excellence 
to  which  geology  may  be  carried  even  by  the  labours  of  the  preset 
generation*" 

The  careful  examination  of  the  effects  of  ancient  snhterri&eai 
action  having  at  length  forced  geologists  to  the  conclusion  that  Lb* 
condition  of  the  globe  in  long-past  eras  corresponded  much 
closely  to  its  present  state  than  they  hni  been  disposed  to  j 
it  was  seen,  for  the  first  time,  that  in  the  various  phenomena  jn* 
flented  by  the  earth's  crust*  we  have  exhibited  to  us,  as  in  a  *■** 
museum,  specimens  of  the  effects  we  may  attribute  to  mo  Jem  wife 
terranean  action.     Hence  the  modem  seismologist*  instead  of  ettu 
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fining  his  attention  to  the  effects  of  earthquake  shocks  occurring 
in  oar  own  day,  is  able  to  analyse  all  the  different  stages  of  dis- 
turbance by  examining  the  effects  of  processes  which  have  been 
in  action  for  thousands  upon  thousands  of  years.  The  aid  thus 
afforded  him  it  is  almost  impossible  to  over-estimate.  In  fact, 
without  this  aid  our  views  respecting  the  action  of  the  earth's  subter- 
ranean forces  must  necessarily  have  been  altogether  imperfect;  since, 
in  any  single  age,  these  forces  produce  no  effects  sufficiently  imposing 
to  afford  a  distinct  conception  of  the  extent  and  importance  of  the 
subterranean  action.  "  We  must  consider  geognostic  phenomena," 
says  Humboldt,  "  in  their  true  correlation,  and  observe  them  in  their 
transition  from  a  merely  dynamic  concussion,  and  from  the  upheaving 
of  continents  and  mountain  masses,  to  the  production  and  effusion  of 
gases  and  liquids,  of  boiling  mud,  and  of  red-hot  and  molten  earths, 
which  harden  into  crystalline  rocks.*'  It  is  only  by  duly  comparing 
the  geologic  records  of  past  action  with  what  takes  place  in  our  own 
day,  that  seismologists  have  been  onabled  to  arrange  side  by  side 
groups  of  phenomena  which,  at  first  sight,  seem  so  utterly  hetero- 
geneous,— to  form,  as  Humboldt  expresses  it,  "  a  grand  picture  of 
nature,  in  which  all  these  phenomena  become  fused  into  the  single 
conception  of  the  reaction  of  the  interior  of  a  planet  upon  its  crust 
and  surface."  "  To  the  inquiring  spirit,"  he  adds,  "  it  is  given  to 
mount  from  link  to  link  in  the  chain  of  phenomena,  till  the  point  is 
gained  at  which,  in  the  ancient  consolidation  of  our  planet,  in  the 
first  transition  of  the  conglobated  matter  from  the  vaporous  form,  the 
internal  heat  of  the  earth, — that  heat  which  is  not  due  to  the  sun's 
action, — was  originally  developed." 

Equally  important  towards  the  formation  of  the  modern  theory  of 
earthquakes  has  been  the  intelligent  examination  of  their  dynamical 
effects.  The  labours  of  Mallet  and  Hopkins  were  the  first  by  which 
light  was  thrown  on  the  obscure  and  seemingly  complex  relations 
presented  by  earthquake  phenomena. 

In  examining  the  effects  of  an  earthquake  shock,  we  must  remember 
that  usually  three  constituents  of  the  earth's  globe  are  affected, — 
viz.,  first,  the  solid  mass  lying  above  the  seat  of  the  shock ;  secondly, 
the  ocean  lying  above  this  solid  mass;  and  thirdly,  the  superin- 
cumbent atmosphere.  Let  us  consider  these  three  constituents 
separately. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  a  shock  is  communicated  to  a  portion  more 
or  less  extensive  of  the  earth's  solid  crust.  In  considering  its  effects 
we  must  dismiss  from  our  minds  the  ordinary  conception  of  the 
earth's  rigidity.  The  earth  is  only  rigid — in  appearance  even — when 
considered  in  comparatively  small  masses.  Large  portions  of  the 
earth's  crust  are  "  elastic,"  and  partake  of  that  property  which  belongs 
to  all  elastic  bodies — the  power  of  transmitting  waves  of  disturbance. 
Soak  waves,  when  originated  by  an  earthquake  shock,  travel  vertically 
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as  well  as  horizontally,  but  much  farther  horizontally  than  vertically. 
We  con  tell  little  of  the  rate  of  propagation  of  the  vortical  wave, 
because  the  distance  it  has  to  travel  before  reaching  the  surface  is  so 
short.  Respecting  the  velocity  of  the  horizontal  wave,  we  are  better 
able  to  judge.  It  has  been  estimated  that  on  an  average  the  land- 
wave  transmitted  horizontally  travels  at  the  rate  of  about  2,000  feet 
per  second,  or  nearly  twenty-three  miles  per  minute.  If  we  could 
watch  this  wave,  wc  should  see  it  rushing  on  with  this  enormous 
velocity,  and  presenting  precisely  the  appearance  of  low,  broad  waves 
at  sea.  Any  part  of  the  wave,  considered  separately,  may  be  looked 
upon  as  travelling  forward  in  a  straight  line.  But  tho  complete  wave- 
front  forms  a  circle,  ellipse,  or  else  some  irregular  oval  figure,  con- 
stantly expanding,  around  the  centre  of  concussion.  The  ordinary 
conceptions  about  vorticose  motions,  despite  the  evidence  which 
Humboldt  collected  in  their  favour,  must  be  abandoned  as  untenable. 
Every  well-authenticated  fact  in  the  history  of  earthquakes  may  be 
referred  to  the  action  either  of  the  vertical  wave  or  of  the  hori- 
zontal one.  Strictly  speaking,  even  these  two  waves  must  be  looked 
upon  as  belonging  to  a  single  globular  wave  of  compression,  of 
which  the  centre  lies  at  the  origin  of  the  concussion. 

In  connection  with  the  wave-like  motion  of  the  earth's  solid  crust 
wo  must  remark  that  there  is  also  a  wave  of  sound  which  travels 
four  or  five  times  as  fast.  It  is  to  the  passage  of  this  wave  thai  we 
must  attribute  the  rumbling  sounds  commonly  observed  to  precede 
the  shocks  of  earthquakes. 

The  second  effect  which  has  to  be  considered,  is  the  transmission 
of  a  great  sea-wave  when  the  centre  of  concussion  lios  beneath  the 
bed  of  the  ocean.  This  wave  will,  of  course,  be  transmitted  accord- 
ing to  the  usual  laws  which  regulate  the  movement  of  oceanic  waves 
— in  other  words,  its  rate- of  motion  will  depend  on  the  depth  of  the 
seas  over  which  it  passes.  It  will,  therefore,  travel  independently 
of  the  solid  wave,  and  may  arrive  at  tho  shores  of  the  varioos 
countries  which  experience  the  real  earthquake  shock  at  times  which 
show  no  correspondence  with  the  latter  occurrence.  We  see  at  once, 
then,  that  this  oceanic  wave  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  phenomenon 
wholly  distinct  from  that  recognised  in  many  earthquakes  in  which 
the  land-shock  is  accompanied  by  a  recession  of  the  sea,  followed 
almost  instantaneously  by  the  inrush  of  a  mountain-wave.  The 
explanation  of  tins  phenomenon  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  points 
of  Mr.  Mallet's  inquiry. 

When  the  land-wave  travels  underneath  the  ocean,  it  carries  on  its 
back,  to  use  Mr.  Mallet's  expressive  verbiage,  a  great  oceanic  wave. 
Now  a  little  consideration  will  show  that  the  offset  of  this  will  be  to 
cause  a  recession  of  the  ocean  just  before — so  nearly  preceding  as  to 
appear  coincident  with  it — the  arrival  of  the  land-wave  upon  any  lino 
of  coast*    For  the  mass  of  water  upheaved  above  the  solid  wavo  most 
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be  drawn  from  the  water  in  front  of  and  behind  that  wave.  Tho 
effect  of  this  will  clearly  be,  that  just  before  the  land- wave  reaches  a 
coast-Ene,  the  water  which  would  have  lain  between  the  wave-front 
and  the  coast-line  will  all  be  drawn  up — or  "  propelled  "  up,  it  matters 
sot  which  view  we  take  of  the  mode  of  its  ^notion — to  the  top  of  the 
land-wave.  Thus,  for  a  moment,  the  shore  will  be  left  dry,  but  as 
the  land- wave,  with  its  superincumbent  load  of  water,  travels  onwards, 
there  will  be  seen  the  appearance  of  a  mountain- wave  of  water  pour- 
ing in  upon  the  shore.  We  shall  presently  have  to  mention  several 
remarkable  instances  of  this  phenomenon. 

Tho  third  wave  is  produced  by  the  agitation  of  the  atmosphere. 
Its  effects  are  merely  exhibited— where  the  wave  consists  of  ade- 
quately swift  vibrations — in  the  form  of  "  sound,"  which  "  must  be 
low  in  note,  and  must  reach  the  ear  considerably  after  the  shock  has 
been  experienced/' 

Let  us  now  consider  a  few  instances  of  the  particular  forms  of 
disturbance  we  have  mentioned  above. 

The  great  catastrophe  which  occurred  in  Ecuador  and  Peru  on 
February  4, 1797,  supplied  evidence  on  several  of  the  most  interest- 
ing questions  connected  with  the  phenomena  of  earthquakes*  The 
perpendicular,  or  explosive  motion,  was  exhibited  with  remarkablo 
distinctness  at  Riobamba.  The  bodies  of  many  of  those  who  perished 
were  flung  so  forcibly  into  the  air  that  they  were  afterwards  found 
upon  the  summit  of  the  hill  La  Oulk,  which  rises  to  the  height  of 
several  hundred  feet  on  the  farther  side  of  the  small  river  Iioan. 
Humboldt  saw  among  the  skeletons  of  men  on  thia  height  large 
quantities  of  rubbish  from  the  stone  buildings  of  Riobamba.  Another 
circumstance  which  points  to  the  action  of  a  very  energetic  explosive 
force  was  the  fact  that  in  several  instances  articles  belonging  to  one 
house  were  found  beneath  the  ruins  of  others  at  a  considerable 
distance.  We  can  only  account  for  this  remarkable  circumstance  by 
supposing  that  the  latter  buildings  were  flung  high  into  the  air,  and 
that  in  the  interval  which  elapsed  before  they  reached  the  ground, 
the  ruins  of  other  houses  were  brought  beneath  them  by  a  rapid  hori- 
zontal movement. 

The  same  great  earthquake  afforded  very  remarkable  evidence  of 
the  nature  of  the  great  horizontal  land-wave  which  travels  outwards 
in  all  directions  from  tho  centre  of  concussion.  It  will  be  understood 
thai  this  centre  must  have  Iain  almost  directly  under  tho  town  of 
Biobamba,  so  that  all  other  places  affected  by  the  earthquake  must 
have  suffered  through  the  action  of  the  horizontal  or  surface-wave. 
We  can  form  some  notion  of  the  intensity  of  this  wave  of  disturbance 
kmar  the  fact  that  every  town  and  village  within  a  region  120  miles 
tag  and  60  broad  was  levelled  to  the  ground.  Many  places  were 
'  buried  beneath  enormous  masses  flung  down  from  the  but* 
mountains.      It  is  related  that  the  form  of  the  surface 
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throughout  this  region  was  entirely  altered.  So  remarkable  were 
some  of  the  effects  as  to  suggest  to  an  experienced  observer  like 
Humboldt  the  notion  of  vorticose  or  rotatory  concussions, — a  notion 
not  justified,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  results  of  a  more  careful  con- 
sideration of  all  the  phenomena  presented  during  the  progress  of 
earthquakes.  The  appearances  which  deceived  Humboldt  may  be 
accounted  for  very  readily  when  we  remember  that  variations  in  the 
thickness  of  the  earth's  crust  would  suffice  to  render  the  linear  advanee 
of  any  part  of  the  surface- wave  more  or  less  irregular.  Those  appear- 
ances are  very  well  worth  noticing,  however,  as  affording  evidence  of 
the  singularly  complicated  effects  which  may  be  looked  for  from  the 
simple  progression  of  a  great  surface-wave  along  an  irregular  portion 
of  the  earth's  crust.  Walls  were  twisted  round  without  being  cast 
down;  rows  of  trees  which  had  been  parallel,  were  found  to  have 
become  deflected  in  a  very  singular  manner ;  and,  lastly,  the  ridges 
of  cultivated  fields  were  found  to  have  assumed  a  new  direction 
through  the  effects  of  the  earthquake.  About  twenty  minutes  after 
the  overthrow  of  Riobamba,  a  fearful  grinding  noise  was  heard  under 
the  cities  of  Quito  and  Ibarra,  which  lie  upwards  of  a  hundred  miles 
from  the  centre  of  disturbance. 

We  have  seen  how  this  remarkable  earthquake-illustrates  the  effect 
of  the  vertical  and  horizontal  land-waves.  But  as  the  centre  of  con- 
cussion did  not,  in  this  instance,  lie  beneath  the  ocean,  the  great  sea- 
wave  considered  by  Mallet  receives  no  illustration  from  the  earthquake 
of  Riobamba.  We  now  proceed  to  consider  some  of  the  more  remark- 
able earthquakes  which  have  been  accompanied  by  oceanic  disturb- 
ances. 

We  must  premise  that  the  great  earthquake  which  has  recently 
taken  place  in  Ecuador  and  Peru  would  appear  to  have  been  followed 
by  ii  remarkable  oscillation  of  tbo  sea.  The  waves  of  disturbiM* 
travelled  even  as  far  north  as  California  ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  i 
were  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  their  city  by  the  continual  inrush  <y 
gigantic  waves.  Yet,  it  must  be  remarked,  that  the  sent  of  dmtmfc- 
ance  was  not,  in  all  probability,  beneath  the  ocean  in  this  inatanci 
It  is  far  more  probable  that  the  ocean -waves,  large  as  they  were,  W 
their  origin  in  the  horizontal  land  -  wave.  As  soou  u*  thri  w»*r 
reached  the  shore,  it  must  necessarily  have  communicated  a  jtertiot 
uf  its  motion  to  the  ocean ;  and  it  serves  to  nft'ord  sonic;  con 
of  the  vastnees  of  the  laud -wave  to  notice  that  It  had  Millie  lent  |M 
to  communicate  a  disturbance  of  such  magnitude  to  the  wnUn  of  (Lr 
Pacific  Ocean. 

It  is  possible  that  the  same  explanation  may  oven  bit  ffxtaoti' 
the  remarkable  instance  of  oceanic  disturbance  observed  when  (Wl* 
was  destroyed  in   174?.     Of  twenty-three  ships  and  \r**#J»  whiah 
were  in  the  harbour  of  Callao.  nineteen  wen  and  Hi*  • 

four  were  carried  by  the  waves  to  a  great  distance  inland,  aud  toft  ftu 
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dry  ground  at  a  considerable  height  above  the  sea.  The  same  great 
wave  which  carried  these  ships  so  far  from  their  element,  destroyed 
every  vestige  of  the  town  save  a  small  fragment  of  the  fort  of  Vera 
Cruz.  Of  4,000  inhabitants,  only  200  escaped.  Indeed,  one  account 
of  the  catastrophe  ascribes  a  yet  more  terrible  destructiveness  to  the 
great  wave.  According  to  this  account,  "  all  the  inhabitants  of  Callao 
were  destroyed  except  one.  The  man  who  escaped,  standing  on  a 
fort  which  overlooked  the  harbour,  saw  the  sea  retire  to  a  great 
distance,  and  then  return  like  a  vast  mountain.  He  heard  a  cry  of 
*  Miserere ! '  rise  from  all  parts  of  the  city,  and  then  in  a  moment  all 
was  silent, — where  the  town  had  once  flourished,  there  was  a  wide 
sea.  Bui  the  same  wave  which  overwhelmed  the  town  drove  past 
him  a  small  boat,  in  which  he  flung  himself  and  thus  escaped.1' 

Our  reason  for  assuming  that,  in  this  instance,  the  centre  of  con- 
cussion was  under  the  dry  land,  and  not  under  the  ocean,  is  the 
circumstance  that  the  whole  of  Peru  was  shaken  by  the  disturb- 
ance in  a  manner  which  seemed  to  indicate  the  close  proximity 
of  the  centre  of  concussion.  It  is  also  related  that  a  volcano  burst 
forth  in  Lucanas,  which  poured  forth  such  enormous  quantities  of 
water  that  the  whole  country  was  overflowed ;  and  in  the  mountain 
near  Pataz,  called-  Conversiones  de  Casamarquilla,  three  other 
volcanoes  broke  out,  and  poured  enormous  torrents  of  water  from 
their  cones. 

In  fact,  it  would  seem  as  if  Peru  were  specially  liable  to  the  occur- 
rence of  that  particular  form  of  disturbance  of  which  we  have  had 
an  instance  in  the  recent  earthquake;  It  is  related  by  Ulloa  that  in 
1687  a  great  convulsion  took  place,  during  which  the  sea  first  retired 
and  then  returned  in  a  mountainous  wave  which  destroyed  Callao 
and  its  inhabitants.  Wafer  relates  that  the  same  wave  drowned  men 
and  beasts  for  fifty  leagues  along  the  shore,  and  carried  ships  a  league 
into  the  country.  Ulloa,  Wafer,  d'Acosta,  and  other  historians, 
describe  other  earthquakes  which  produced  similar  inundations  along 
one  part  or  another  of  the  coast  of  Ecuador  and  Peru. 

But  in  all  these  instances  the  scat  of  disturbance  lay  in  all 
probability  beneath  some  part  of  the  great  range  of  the  Andes.  In 
order  to  obtain  an  example  of  sub-oceanic  disturbance,  we  must 
consider  the  case  of  earthquakes  whose  chief  effects  on  land  have 
taken  place  far  from  the  neighbourhood  of  volcanoes  or  volcanic 
ranges. 

The  great  earthquake  which  overthrew  Lisbon  in  1755  affords  a 
remarkable  instance  of  the  class  of  disturbance  we  are  considering. 

The  first  shock  of  this  great  earthquake  was  the  shock  of  the 
great  land-wave.  We  shall  presently  see  that  this  wave  had  run  in 
from  a  point  considerably  to  the  west  of  Lisbon.  By  this  shock  the 
oty  was  shaken  to  its  foundations.  The  houses  were  swung  to  and 
fro  with  such  violence  that  the  upper  stories  were  flung  bodily  to  the 
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ground,  crushing  thousands  of  the  wretched  inhabitants  to  death 
beneath  the  rains  of  their  own  dwellings.  Those  who  had  escaped 
rushed  to  the  great  square  in  front  of  St.  Paul's  Church,  hoping  to 
find  in  this  open  space  a  refuge  from  the  falling  ruins  of  the  city. 
But  when  the y  drew  near,  they  were  still  more  terrified  by  the  awn* 
scene  of  desolation  which  presented  itself  than  they  had  been  by  the 
ruin  of  their  homes.  It  was  the  festival  of  All  Saints,  and  St.  PauTs, 
like  all  the  other  churches,  had  been  crowded  with  worshippers.  Bst 
the  great  church  hod  been  flung  bodily  to  the  ground,  and  the  imienw 
multitude  which  had  filled  it  had  perished  beneath  its  ruins*  And 
now  those  who  had  escaped  from  the  different  churches  were  to  be 
seen  flying  in  crowds  to  the  banks  of  the  Tagus  for  safety.  Otheis 
sought  the  heights  of  St.  Catherine's  Hill,  but  these  were  quickly 
destroyed ;  for  a  second  land-wave  followed  soon  after  the  first,  a*d 
the  church,  which  crowned  the  hill,  was  rocked  violently  to  and  fro 
until  it  fell,  crushing  beneath  its  ruins  the  great  multitude  which  had 
been  crowded  around  it. 

But  now  the  great  sea- wave  was  to  work  the  destruction  of  thou- 
sands who  had  escaped  from  the  falling  ruins  of  the  streets  and 
churches  of  Lisbon.  The  banks  of  the  Tagus  were  crowded  with 
terrified  wretches,  whose  "  misereres  "  sounded  like  the  dirge  of  the 
ruined  city.  Of  a  sudden,  as  they  prayed,  a  strange  heaving  swell 
was  seen  to  traverse  the  broad  expanse  of  the  river.  The  watext 
seemed  as  though  they  were  being  sucked  away  to  meet  an  enor- 
mous wave  which  was  sweeping  in  with  inconceivable  rapidity  from 
the  sea.  Another  moment  and  the  whole  multitude  was  wigaVM. 
It  is  related, — with  what  amount  of  truth  is  not  oertainly  known, — 
that  of  the  vessels  anchored  in  the  river,  of  an  enormous  quay 
recently  built  at  great  expense,  and  of  the  multitudes  which  crowded 
quay  and  shores  and  vessels,  not  a  single  trace  was  ever  afterwards 
discovered. 

But  the  end  was  not  yet.  A  third  land- wave  rushed  in  upon  the 
town,  the  shock  it  produced  being  scarcely  less  violent  than  the  two 
preceding  ones — and  immediately  after,  the  river  was  again  tra- 
versed by  an  enormous  wave.  Then  followed  other  shocks  and 
other  inrushes  of  the  sea,  producing  effects  so  disastrous  that  "  it 
was  generally  believed*"  EJiid  an  eye-witness ,  "  that  the  city  of 
Lisbon  was  doomed  to  be  entirely  swept  from  the  face  of  the  earth-** 

And  now  that  the  earthquake  was  over  a  new  calamity,  £  canity 
less  terrible,  hefel  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  of  Lisbon.  The  otty 
was  found  to  be  on  fire  in  a  hundred  places  at  once,  the  fiimn 
bursting  forth  with  such  fury  that  the  whole  city  prcaetitoii  th# 
appearance  of  a  gigantic  conflagration,  It  is  asserted  that 
terranoan  fires,  issuing  from  fissures  in  tho  earth,  were  partly 
causa  of  this  calamity.  But  on  this  point  the  evidence  wo  1 
not  very  clear.     It  in  curtain  that  flames  and  smoke  ia 
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many  son- volcanic  mountains  in  Portugal  daring  the  earthquake; 
bat  there  are  no  authentic  record*  of  flames  having  issued  from 
fissures  in  plains  or  within  the  precincts  of  the  city  of  Lisbon.  It  is 
far  more  probable  that  the  conflagration  was  caused  in  another  way. 
The  day,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  was  one  of  the  great 
festivals  of  the  Catholic  Church.  The  cathedrals,  chapels,  and 
churches  were  all  illuminated  with  wax  tapers  and  lamps,  and  as  tho 
curtains,  waxen  work,  and  timbers  were  overthrown  with  the  burn- 
ing lights,  each  sacred  edifice  became  the  centre  of  an  extensive 
conflagration.  La  many  of  the  private  houses  also,  the  kitchen  and 
other  fires  had  been  flung  over  the  woodwork  of  the  floors.  Thus  on 
every  side  there  was  fire,  while  few  were  left  to  contend  with  the 
ravages  of  the  destructive  element.  Six  days  elapsed  before  an  end 
was  finally  put  to  the  conflagration. 

We  have  been  led  by  the  contemplation  of  this  great  catastrophe, — 
one  of  the  most  sudden  and  fearful  ever  experienced  by  the  human 
race, — to  considerations  somewhat  removed  from  the  subject  we  are 
dealing  with..  We  must  hasten  to  consider  the  evidence  which  the 
great  earthquake  affords  us  respecting  the  action  of  the  earth's 
internal  forces. 

The  area  of  disturbance  was  remarkably  wide.  The  shock  was 
felt  distinctly  in  the  Alps,  on  the  coast  of  Sweden,  in  Northern  Ger- 
many, Thnringia,  and  in  small  inland  lakes  near  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic.  In  the  Antigua  Islands,  Barbadoes,  and  Martinique,  even  in  the 
great  Canadian  lakes,  the  motion  was  also  sensibly  felt.  In  Algeria 
and  Morocco  the  agitation  of  the  earth  was  scarcely  less  violent  than 
in  Portugal.  Humboldt  estimated  that  an  area  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face four  times  greater  than  that  of  Europe  was  disturbed  by  this 
remarkable  earthquake. 

Rivera  and  lakes  in  Great  Britain  were  singularly  agitated.  The 
water  of  Loch  Lomond,  without  any  apparent  cause,  was  flung 
violently  against  its  banks  and  then  sank  below  its  usual  level.  On 
a  comparison  of  the  epochs  at  which  the  first  shock  was  felt  at 
Lisbon  and  the  occurrence  of  shocks  elsewhere,  it  was  estimated  by 
Hicheil  that  the  movement  of  the  ground  travelled  at  the  rate  of 
twenty  miles  per  minute.  But  it  is  necessary  to  note  the  possibility 
that  this  estimate  may  be  exaggerated.  In  forming  it,  Michell  looked 
upon  Lisbon  as  the  centre  of  disturbance, — in  reality,  the  centre 
of  disturbance  lay  far  away  from  Lisbon,  under  the  bed  of  the 
Atlantic. 

Of  the  extent  of  the  oceanic  disturbance  directly  caused  by  the 
passage  of  the  land-wave  we  have  already  had  striking  evidence. 
We  must  note  some  other  very  remarkable  circumstances.  It  is 
TehUd  that  the  great  wave  which  traversed  the  shores  of  the 
i  rose  at  Cadiz  to  the  height  of  no  less  than  sixty  feet.  At 
it  rose  and  fell  eighteen  several  times.     "  At  Funchal  in 
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Madeira,"  writes  Lyell,  "  it  rose  fall  fifteen  feet  perpendicularly  above 
high-water  mark,  although  the  tide, — which  ebbs  and  flows  there 
seven  feet, — was  then  at  half  ebb.  Besides  entering  the  city  and 
committing  great  havoc,  it  overflowed  other  seaports  in  the  island. 
At  Einsale,  in  Ireland,  a  body  of  water  rushed  into  the  harbour, 
whirled  round  several  vessels,  and  poured  into  the  market-place.'* 

The  shock  was  felt  in  a  peculiarly  striking  manner  on  the  open 
sea.  The  captain  of  the  ship  "  Nancy  "  records  that  off  St.  Lucar  his 
vessel  was  shaken  so  violently  that  all  on  board  thought  she  had 
Btruck  upon  a  hidden  reef.  He  ordered  a  seaman  to  heave  the  lead, 
but  found  they  were  in  deep  water.  Captain  Clarke  also  relates  that 
his  ship  was  shaken  and  strained  as  if  she  had  struck  upon  a  rock, 
"  insomuch  that  the  seams  of  the  deck  opened  and  the  compass  was 
overturned  in  the  binnacle."  Another  ship,  120  miles  west  of  St. 
Vincent,  was  struck  so  violently  that  the  men  "  were  pitched  a  foot 
and  a  half  perpendicularly  from  the  deck." 

It  was  noticed  that  not  only  at  Lisbon  but  at  the  island  of  Madeira, 
and  in  several  other  places,  the  sea  retreated  from  the  shore  before 
coming  in  as  a  great  wave.  It  is  at  once  seen  that  these  facts  are  in 
perfect  accordance  with  Mallet's  theory ;  or  may  we  not  rather  say, 
that  no  other  theory  is  capable  of  adequately  explaining  them  ?  As 
Sir  Charles  Lyell  remarks,  if  the  retreat  of  the  sea  had  been  caused 
by  the  Bimple  upheaval  of  the  coast  of  Portugal,  "  the  motion  of  the 
waters  when  propagated  to  Madeira  would  have  produced  a  wave 
previous  to  the  retreat.  Nor  could  the  motion  of  the  waters  at 
Madeira  have  been  caused  by  a  different  local  earthquake ;  for  the 
shock  travelled  from  Lisbon  to  Madeira  in  two  hours,  which  agrees 
with  the  time  which  it  required  to  reach  other  places  equally  distant." 

We  have  said  that  the  earth's  crust  is  in  general  sufficiently  elastic 
to  transmit  waves, — which,  indeed,  run  along  the  surface  almost  as 
regularly  as  the  waves  of  a  disturbed  ocean.  But  there  are  certain 
conditions  which  are  opposed  to  the  free  transmission  of  the  hori- 
zontal land-wave.*  Amongst  these  we  may  include  sudden  variations 
or  irregularities  in  the  thickness  of  the  earth's  crust,  and  also  a  want 
of  homogeneity  in  the  arrangement  of  the  strata  which  compose  it. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  wave  cannot  pass  without  fracturing 
the  earth's  crust.  There  are  many  instances  of  this  occurring.  In 
the  great  earthquake  of  Calabria  in  1783,  for  example,  the  whole  face 
of  the  earth  was  broken  up  by  the  waves  of  disturbance  which 
repeatedly  swept  across  it.  The  same  sort  of  thing  was  witnessed  in 
a  yet  more  striking  manner  in  the  earthquake  of  Jamaica  in  1692. 
We  are  told  that  "  the  ground  b welled  and  heaved  like  a  rolling  sea, 
and  was  traversed  by  numerous  cracks,  two  or  three  hundred  of 
which  were  often  seen  at  a  time,  opening  and  then  closing  rapidly 
again.  Many  people  were  swallowed  up  in  these  rents ;  some  the 
earth  caught  by  the  middle  and  squeezed  to  death ;  the  heads  only  of 
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others  appeared  above  the  ground ;  and  some  wore  first  engulfed  and 
then  cast  up  again  with  great  quantities  of  water." 

Nor  must  we  omit  to  notice  that  the  work  of  earthquakes  does  not 
terminate  with  the  mere  passage  of  a  wave  of  disturbance  across  a 
large  portion  of  the  earth's  surface.  Even  where  no  external  difference 
appears  in  the  face  of  a  country  after  the  occurrence  of  an  earthquake 
we  are  yet  justified  in  assuming  that  internal  work  has  been  effected. 
We  have  evidence  that  important  changes  may  take  place  beneath  the 
earth's  crust  without  in  any  way  affecting  the  external  aspect  of 
things.  For  example,  it  is  related  by  Humboldt  that  since  the  earth- 
quake of  Cumana  every  shock  of  the  southern  coast  is  felt  in  the 
mica-slate  strata  of  the  peninsula  of  Maniguarez,  which  lies  opposite 
the  limestone  or  chalk  hills  of  the  fortress.  He  adds,  that  "  in  the 
almost  incessant  undulations  of  the  ground  of  the  valleys  of  the 
Mississippi,  Arkansas,  and  Ohio,  which  occurred  from  1811  to  1818, 
the  progress  of  the  motion  from  south  to  north  was  very  striking.  It 
was  as  if  subterranean  impediments  had  been  gradually  overcome,  and 
the  wave  of  commotion  then  advanced  upon  each  occasion  along  the 
way  which  had  been  opened  up."  It  appears,  therefore,  that  the 
circles  of  concussion  enlarge  in  consequence  of  the  effects  of  a  single 
powerful  shock. 

But  besides  these  internal  effects,  very  marked  external  effects  have 
been  known  to  follow  the  occurrence  of  an  earthquake.  In  the  earth- 
quakes which  took  place  in  Chili  in  1822,  1835,  and  1837,  the  earth 
was  permanently  elevated.  After  the  earthquake  of  1835,  Admiral 
Fitzroy  found  beds  of  shell-fish  in  a  putrid  state,  but  still  adhering  to 
the  rocks,  and  raised  ten  feet  above  high- water  mark.  But,  remarkable 
as  this  fact  is,  we  may  note  as  still  more  striking  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Darwin's  researches  respecting  the  length  of  time  during  which 
the  process  of  elevation  has  been  in  action.  He  found  shells  pre- 
cisely similar  to  those  discovered  by  Mr.  Fitzroy,  but  at  a  far  higher 
elevation,  near  Valparaiso.  These  shell-beds  were  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
above  high- water  mark. 

We  see,  then,  that  besides  phenomena  of  motion  wholly  dynamical, 
the  earthquake  is  competent  to  effect  important  changes  in  the  rela- 
tions presented  by  the  earth's  surface.  In  fact,  we  may  recognise  in 
the  work  thus  accomplished  by  earthquakes  one  of  the  principal 
restorative  powers  of  nature.  To  quote  the  words  of  Sir  Charles 
Lyeil,  "  the  constant  repair  of  the  land,  and  the  subserviency  of  our 
planet  to  the  support  of  terrestrial  as  well  as  aquatic  species,  are 
secured  by  the  elevating  and  depressing  power  of  causes  acting  in 
the  interior  of  the  earth,  which,  although  so  often  the  source  of  death 
and  terror  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  globe, — visiting  in  succession 
every  zone,  and  filling  the  earth  with  monuments  of  ruin  and  dis- 
order,— are,  nevertheless,  the  agents  of  a  conservative  principle  above 
tH  others  essential  to  the  stability  of  the  system." 


CHRISTMAS  IN  A  CAVALRY  REGIMENT. 

BY  A  PRIVATE  DRAGOON 

The  civilian  world,  even  that  portion  of  it  which  lives  by  tb&  pro- 
fuse at  sweat  of  its  brow,  enjoys  an  occasional  holiday  in  the  course 
of  the  year  besides  Christmas -day.  Good  Friday  brings  to  most  an 
enforced  cessation  from  toil.  Easter  and  Whitsuntide  are  recognised 
ficasons  of  pleasure  in  most  grades  of  tho  civilian  community,  The^t? 
are  few  who  do  not  compass  somehow  an  occasional  Derby-day; 
and  we  may  safely  aver  that  the  amount  of  work  done  on  New 
Year's- day  is  not  very  great.  But  in  all  the  year  the  soldier  bss 
but  one  real  holiday,  a  holiday  with  all  the  glorious  accompani* 
meuta  of  unwonted  varieties  of  (lain ties  and  full  liberty  to  be  as 
jolly  as  he  pleases  without  fear  of  the  consequences.  True,  the  in- 
dividual soldier  may  have  hla  day's  leave,  nay,  his  month's  furlough; 
but  his  enjoyments  resulting  therefrom  are  not  realised  in  the  atmo- 
sphere of  the  barrack -room,  but  rather  have  their  origin  in  tha 
abandonment  *for  the  nonce  of  his  military  character  and  a  pro 
tempore  return  into  civilian  life,  Christmas- day  b  the  great  regimental 
merry-making,  free  to  and  appreciated  by  the  veteran  and  the  recruit 
alike ;  and  as  such  it  is  looked  forward  to  for  many  a  month  prior  to 
its  advent,  and  talked  of  many  a  day  after  it  is  past  and  gone. 

About  a  month  before  Christmas  the  observer  skilled  in  the  signs 
of  the  times  may  begin  to  notice  the  tokens  of  its  approach,  Self- 
deni&nt  fellows,  men  who  can  trust  themselves  to  cany  a  few 
shillings  about  with  them  without  experiencing  a  chronic  sensation 
that  the  accumulated  pelf  is  burning  a  hole  in  their  pockets,  busy 
themselves  in  constructing  "  dimmo citing  bags  "  for  the  occasion, 
such  being  the  barrack -room  term  for  receptacles  for  money- hoard- 
ing purposes*  The  weak  vessels,  those  who  mistrust  therr  OTcn 
constancy  under  tho  varied  temptations  of  dry  throats,  empty  stomach?* 
and  a  scant  allow  an  oe  of  tobacco,  manage  to  cheat  their  fragility  of 
*4  saving  grace n  by  requesting  their  Sergeant-major  to  put  them 
"on  the  peg ;  "—that  is  to  say,  place  them  under  stoppages,  so 
that  the  accumulation  takes  place  in  his  hands,  and  cannot  be  dis- 
sipated by  any  premature  weaknesses  of  the  £esh.  Everybody 
becomes  of  a  sudden  astonishingly  sober  and  steady.  There  » 
hardly  any  going  out  of  barracks  now;  for  a  walk  involves  tit* 
expenditure  of  at  least  H  the  price  cf  a  pint,"  and,  in  the  eircom* 
stances,  this  extravagance  is  not  allowable*  The  guard  -room  ii 
nnwontedly  empty— nobody  except  the  utterly  reckless  will  get  in*a 
trouble  just  now;   for  punishment  at  this  season  invohres  the  for- 
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future  of  certain  privileges,  and  the  incurring  of  certain  penalties, 
too  former  specially  prized,  the  latter  exceptionally  disgusting  at  this 
Christinas  season.  Slowly  the  days  roll  on  with  anxious  expectancy, 
the  coming  event  forming  the  one  engrossing  topic  of  conversation, 
alike  in  barrack-room,  in  stable,  in  canteen,  and  in  guard- room. 
The  clever  hands  of  the  troop  are  deep  in  devising  a  series  of  orna- 
mentations for  the  walls  and  roof  of  the  common  habitation.  One 
fellow  spends  all  his  spare  time  on  the  top  of  a  table,  with  a  bed  on 
top  of  that  again,  embellishing  the  wall  above  the  fireplace  with  a 
florid  design  in  a  variety  of  colours,  meant  to  be  an  exact  copy  of  the 
device  on  the  regiment's  kettle-drums,  with  the  addition  of  the  legend 
"  A  merry  Christmas  to  the  old  Strawboots  "  inscribed  on  a  waving 
scroll  below,  The  skill  of  another  decorator  is  directed  to  the 
clipping  of  sundry  squares  of  coloured  paper  into  wondrous  forms — 
Prince  of  Wales'  feathers,  gorgeous  festoons,  and  the  like — with 
which  the  gas  pendants  and  the  edges  of  the  window-frames  are 
disguised  out  of  their  original  nakedness  and  hardness  of  outline,  so 
as  to  be  almost  unrecognisable  by  the  eye  of  the  matter-of-fact 
Barrack-master  himself.  "What  is  this  felonious-looking  band  up  to, 
these  four  determined  rascals  in  the  forbidden  high-lows  and  stable 
overalls,  who  go  slinking  mysteriously  put  at  the  back  gate  just  at 
iha  gloaming  ?  Are  they  Fenian  sympathisers  bound  for  a  secret 
meeting,  or  are  they  deserters  making  off  just  at  the  time  when  there 
is  the  least  likelihood  of  suspicion  ?  Nay,  they  are  neither ;  but, 
nevertheless,  their  errand  is  a  nefarious  one.  Watch,  at  the  gate  for 
an  hour,  and  you  will  see  them  come  back  again,  each  man  laden  with 
iho  spoils  of  the  shrubberies, — holly,  mistletoe,  and  evergreens, — 
ruthlessly  plundered  under  cover  of  the  darkness. 

A  couple  of  days  before  "  the  day,"  the  Sergeant-major  enters  the 
barrack-room,  a  smile  playing  upon  his  rubicund  features.  We  all 
know  what  his  errand  is,  and  he  knows  right  well  that  we  do  ;  but  ho 
cannot  refrain  from  the  customary  short  patronising  harangue; — 
"  Our  worthy  Captain — liberal  gent,  you  know — deputed  me — what 
you  like  for  dinner— plum  puddings  of  course — a  quart  of  beer  a  man : 
make  up  your  minds  what  you'll  have  —  anything  but  game  and 
venison  ;"  and  so  he  vanishes,  grinning  a  saturnine  grin.  The  moment 
is  a  critical  one.  We  ought  to  be  unanimous.  What  shall  we  have  ? 
A  council  of  deliberation  is  constituted  on  the  spot,  and  proceeds  to 
Iho  discussion  of  the  weighty  question.  The  suggestions  are  not 
numerous.  The  alternative  lies  between  pork  and  goose.  Tho 
old  soldiers,  for  some  inscrutable  reason,  go  for  goose  to  a  man. 
The  recruits  have  a  carnal  craving  after  the  flesh  of  the  pig.  I  did 
once  hear  a  "  carpet-bag "  *  recruit  hesitatingly  broach  the  idea  of 
mutton,  bat  he  collapsed  ignominiously  under  the  concentrated  staro 

•  u  Carpet-bag  "  recruit  U  the  barrack-room  appellation  of  contempt  for  the 
yovig  gentleman  recruit  who  joins  hit  regiment  omnibus  impediment!* — who, 
in  fcet,  brings  his  baggage  with  him— to  find  it  of  course  utterly  useless. 
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of  righteous  indignation  with  which  his  heterodox  suggestion  was 
received.  Goose  versus  pork  is  eagerly  debated.  As  regards  quantity 
the  question  is  a  level  one,  since  the  allowance  from  time  immemorial 
has  been  a  goose  or  a  leg  of  pork  among  three  men.  At  length  the 
point  is  decided  according  as  old  or  young  soldiers  predominate  in 
the  room  during  the  evening  stable-hour.  The  Sergeant-major  is  in- 
formed of  the  conclusion  arrived  at,  and  in  the  evening  the  Corporal 
of  each  room  accompanies  him  on  a  marketing  expedition  into  the 
town.  Another  important  duty  devolves  upon  the  said  Corporal  in 
the  course  of  this  marketing  tour.  The  "  dimmocking  bags  "  have 
been  emptied ;  the  accumulations  in  the  Sergeant-major's  hands  have 
been  drawn,  and  the  Corporal,  freighted  with  the  joint  savings,  his 
the  task  of.  exponding  the  same  in  beer.  In  this  undertaking  he 
manifests  a  preternatural  astuteness.  Ho  is  not  to  be  inveigled  into 
giving  his  order  at  a  public-house, — swipes  from  the  canteen  would 
do  as  well  as  that, — nor  do  the  bottled  beer-merchants  tempt  him 
with  their  high  prices  for  dubious  quality.  No,  he  goes  direct  to  the 
fountain  head ;  if  there  be  a  brewery  in  the  place,  he  finds  it  out  and 
bestows  his  order  upon  it,  thus  triumphantly  securing  the  pore 
article  at  the  wholesale  price.  His  purchasing  calculation  is  upon 
the  basis  of  two  gallons  per  man.  If,  as  is  generally  the  case,  the 
barrack-room  he  represents  contains  twelve  men,  he  orders  a  twenty- 
four  gallon  barrel  of  porter, — always  porter, — and  if  he  has  a  surplus 
left,  he  disburses  it  in  the  purchase  of  a  bottle  or  two  of  spirits  for 
the  behoof  of  any  fair  visitors  who  may  haply  honour  the  barrack- 
room  with  their  presence. 

It  is  Christmas-eve.  The  evening  stable-hour  is  over,  and  all 
hands  are  merrily  engaged  in  the  composition  of  the  puddings ;  some 
stoning  fruit,  others  chopping  suet,  beating  eggs,  and  so  forth.  The 
barrel  of  beer  is  in  the  corner,  but  it  is  sacred  as  the  honour  of  the 
regiment !  Nothing  would  induce  the  expectant  participants  in  its 
contents  to  broach  it  before  its  appointed  time  shall  come.  So  there  is 
beer  instead  from  the  canteen  in  the  tin  pails  of  the  barrack-room* 
and  the  work  of  pudding-compounding  goes  on  jovially  to  the  accom- 
paniments of  song  and  jest.  Now,  there  is  a  fear  lest  too  many  fingers 
in  the  pudding  may  spoil  it, — lest  a  multitude  of  counsellors  as  to  the 
proportions  of  ingredients  and  the  process  of  mixing  may  be  pro- 
ductive of  the  reverse  of  safety.  But,  somehow  >  a  man  with  a  specialty 
is  always  forthcoming,  and  that  specialty  is  pudding* making.  Mot 
likely  ho  has  been  the  butt  of  the  room, — a  quiet*  quaint,  retiring. 
awkward  Fellow,  who  seemed  as  if  he  never  could  do  anything  right 
But  he  bus  lit  upon  bin  vocation  at  last ; — he  is  a  born  pudding- 
maker*  He  rises  with  the  occasion,  and  the  sheepish  "  gaby  M  becorttc 
the  knowing  practical  man ;  his  h  now  the  voice  of  authority!  «*d  h* 
comrades  recant  on  the  spot,  acknowledge  his  superiority  without  i 
murmur,  and  perform  **  kotow"  before   the   once-despUed  man  (d 
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undeveloped  abilities.  They  pall  oat  their  clean  towels  with  alacrity, 
in  response  to  his  demand  for  pudding- cloths ;  they  ran  to  the  canteen 
enthusiastically  for  a  farther  supply,  on  a  hint  from  him  that  there  is 
a  deficiency  in  the  ingredient  of  allspice.  And  then  he  artistically 
gathers  together  the  corners  of  the  cloths,  and  ties  up  the  puddings 
tightly  and  securely;  whereupon  a  procession  is  formed  to  escort 
them  into  the  cook-house  ;  and  there,  having  consigned  them  into  the 
depths  of  the  mighty  copper,  the  "  man  of  the  time  "  remains  watching 
the  caldron  bubble  until  morning,  a  great  jorum  of  beer  at  his 
elbow,  the  ready  contribution  of  his  now- appreciative  comrades. 

The  hours  roll  on ;  and  at  length,  out  into  the  darkness  of  the 
barrack-square  stalks  the  trumpeter  on  duty,  and  the  shrill  notes  of 
the  reveille  echo  through  the  stillness  of  the  still  dark  night.  On  au 
ordinary  morning  the  reveille  is  practically  negatived,  and  nobody 
thinks  of  stirring  from  between  the  blankets  till  the  "  warning"  sounds 
quarter  of  an  hour  before  the  morning  stable-time.  But  on  this  morn- 
ing there  is  no  slothful  skulking  in  the  arms  of  Morphous.  Every  one 
jumps  up,  as  if  galvanised,  at  the  first  note  of  the  reveille.  For 
the  fulfilment  of  a  time-honoured  custom  is  looked  forward  to, — a 
remnant  of  the  old  days  when  the  "  woman  "  lived  in  the  corner  of  the 
barrack-room.  The  soldier's  wife  who  has  the  cleaning  of  the  room, 
and  who  does  the  washing  of  its  inmates, — for  which  services  each 
man  pays  her  a  penny  a  day, — has  from  time  immemorial  taken  upon 
herself  the  duty  of  bestowing  a  "  morning,"  on  the  Christmas  anni- 
versary upon  the  men  she  "  does  for."  Accordingly,  about  a  quarter 
to  six,  she  enters  the  room, — a  hard-featured,  rough-voiced  dame, 
perhaps,  with  a  fist  like  a  shoulder  of  mutton, — but  a  soldier  herself 
to  the  very  core,  and  with  a  big,  tender  heart  somewhere  about  her. 
She  carries  a  bottle  of  whisky, — it  is  always  whisky,  somehow, — in 
one  hand,  and  a  glass  in  the  other ;  and,  beginning  with  the  oldest 
soldier,  administers  a  caulker  to  every  one  in  the  room,  till  she  comes 
to  the  "  'cruity,"  upon  whom,  if  he  be  a  pullet-faced,  homesick  bit  of 
a  lad,  she  may  bestow  a  maternal  salute  in  addition,  with  the  advice 
to  consider  the  regiment  as  his  mother  now,  and  be  a  smart  soldier 
and  a  good  lad. 

Breakfast  is  not  an  institution  in  any  great  acceptation  in  a  cavalry 
regiment  on  Christmas  morning.  When  the  stable-hour  is  over,  a 
jjreat  many  of  the  troopers  do  not  immediately  reappear  in  the 
barrack-room.  Indeed,  they  do  not  turn  up  until  long  after  the  coffee 
is  cold;  and,  when  they  do  return,  there  is  a  certain  something  about 
them  which,  to  the  experienced  observer,  demonstrates  the  fact  that, 
if  they  have  been  thirsty,  they  have  not  been  quenching  their  drought 
at  the  pump.  It  is  a  standing  puzzle  to  the  uninitiated  where  the 
soldier  in  barracks  contrives  to  obtain  drink  of  a  morning.  The 
canteen  is  rigorously  closed.  No  one  is  allowed  to  go  out  of  barracks, 
and  no  drink  is  allowed  to  come  in.     A  teetotaller's  meeting-hall 
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could  not  appear  more  rigidly  devoid  of  opportunities  for  indulgence 
than  does  a  barrack  during  the  morning.  Yet  I  will  venture  to  say, 
if  you  go  into  any  barrack  in  the  three  kingdoms,  accost  any  soldier 
who  is  not  a  raw  recruit,  and  offer  to  pay  for  a  pot  of  beer,  that  you 
will  have  an  instant  opportunity  afforded  you  of  putting  your  free- 
handed design  into  execution  any  time  after  seven  a.m.  I  don't  think 
it  would  be  exactly  grateful  in  me  to  "  split"  upon  the  spots  where  a 
drop  can  be  obtained  in  season ;  many  a  time  has  my  parched  throat 
been  thankful  for  the  cooling  surreptitious  draught,  and  I  refuse  to 
turn  upon  a  benefactor  in  a  dirty  way.  Therefore,  suffice  it  to  say 
that  many  a  bold  dragoon,  when  he  re-enters  the  barrack-room  to 
get  ready  for  church  parade,  has  a  wateriness  about  the  eye,  and  a 
knottiness  in  the  tongue,  which  tell  of  something  stronger  than  the 
matutinal  coffee.  Indeed,  when  the  trumpet  sounds  which  calls  the 
regiment  to  assemble  on  the  parade-ground,  there  is  dire  misgiving 
in  the  mind  of  many  a  stalwart  fellow,  who  is  conscious  that  his  face, 
as  well  as  his  speech,  "  bewrayeth  him.*'  But  the  lynx-eyed  men  in 
authority,  who  another  time  would  be  down  on  a  stagger  like  a  card- 
player  on  the  odd  trick,  and  read  a  flushed  face  as  a  passport  to  the 
guard-room,  are  genially  blind  this  morning  ;  and,  so  long  as  a  man 
possesses  the  capacity  o£  looking  moderately  straight  to  his  own  front, 
and  of  going  right  about  without  a  flagrant  lurch,  he  is  not  looked  at 
in  a  critical  spirit  on  the  Christmas  church  parade.  And  so  the  regi- 
mont  marches  off  to  church,  the  band  playing  merrily  in  its  front.  I 
much  fear  there  is  no  very  abiding  sense  in  the  bosoms  of  the  majority 
of  the  sacred  errand  on  which  they  are  bound. 

But  there  are  two  of  the  inmates  of  each  room  who  do  not  go  to 
church.  The  clever  pudding-maker  and  a  sub  of  his  selection  are 
left  to  cook  the  Christmas  dinner.  This,  as  regards  the  exceptional 
dainties,  is  done  at  the  barrack-room  Are,  the  cook-house  being  in  use 
only  for  the  now- despised  ration  meat  and  for  the  still  simmering 
puddings.  The  handy  man  cunningly  improvises  a  roasting-jack, 
and  erects  a  screen,  consisting  of  bed-quilts  spread  on  a  frame  of 
upright  forms,  for  the  purpose  of  retaining  and  throwing  back  the 
heat.  Ho  is  a  most  versatile  genius,  this  handy  man.  Now  we  see 
him  in  the  double  character  of  cook  and  salamander,  and  anon,  he 
develops  a  special  faculty  as  a  clever  table-decorator  as  well.  This 
latter  qualification  asserts  itself  in  the  face  of  difficulties  which 
would  be  utterly  discomfiting  to  one  of  less  fertility  of  resource. 
There  is  indeed  a  large  expanse  of  table  in  every  barrack-roem ;  but 
the  War  Department  has  not  yet  thought  proper  to  consider  private 
soldiers  worthy  to  enjoy  the  luxury  of  table  linen.  Yet  bare  boards 
at  a  Christmas  feast  are  horribly  offensive  to  the  eye  of  taste. 
Something  must  be  done ;  something  has  already  been  done.  Ever 
since  the  last  issue  of  clean  sheets,  one  or  two  whole-souled  fellows 
have  magnanimously    abjured    these  luxuries    pro    bono    publico. 
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Spartan-like,  they  have  lain  in  blankets,  and  saved  their  sheets  in 
their  pristine  cleanliness  wherewithal  to  cover  the  Christmas  table. 
So  now  these  are  brought  forth,  not  snow-white  certainly,  nor  of 
a  damask  texture,  being  indeed  somewhat  sackdothy  in  their 
appearance ;  but  still  they  are  immeasurably  in  advance  of  the  bare 
boards ;  and  when  the  covers  are  laid  with  each  man's  best  knife 
and  fork,  with  a  little  additional  crockery-ware  borrowed  of  a  beno- 
ficent  married  woman,  and  with  the  dainty  sprigs  of  evergreen 
stuck  on  every  available  coign,  the  effect  is  triumphantly  enlivening. 
By  the  time  these  preparations  are  complete,  the  men  are  back  from 
church ;  and  after  a  brief  attendance  at  stables  to  water  and  feed,  they 
assemble  fully  dressed  in  the  barrack-room,  hungrily  silent.  Tho 
Captain  enters  the  room,  and  pro  forma  asks  whether  tbere  are  "  any 
complaints  ?  "  A  chorus  of  "  No,  sir/'  is  his  reply ;  and  then  the 
oldest  soldier  in  the  room,  with  profuse  blushing  and  stammering, 
takes  up  the  running,  thanks  the  officer  kindly  in  the  name  of  his 
comrades  for  his  generosity,  and  wishes  him  a  "  happy  Christmas 
and  many  of  'em  "  in  return.  Under  cover  of  the  responsive  cheer, 
the  Captain  makes  his  escape,  and  a  deputation  visits  the  Sergeant- 
major's  quarters  to  fetch  the  allowance  of  beer  which  forms  part  of 
the  treat.  Then  all  fall  to  and  eat !  Ye  gods,  how  they  eat !  Let 
the  man  who  affirmed  before  the  Recruiting  Commission  that  the 
present  scale  of  military  rations  was  liberal  enough  show  himself 
now,  and  then  for  ever  hide  his  head !  The  troopers  seem  to  have 
become  sudden  converts  to  Carlyie's  theory  on  the  eloquence  of 
silence.  It  reigns  supreme,  broken  only  by  the  rattle  of  knives  and 
forks,  and  an  occasional  gurgle  indicative  of  a  man  judiciously 
stratifying  the  solids  and  liquids,  for  a  space  of  about  twenty 
minutes,  by  which  time,  be  the  fare  goose  or  jaork,  it  is,  barring  the 
bones,  only  "  a  memory  of  the  past."  The  puddings,  turned  out 
of  the  towels  in  which  they  have  been  boiled,  then  undergo  the 
brunt  of  a  fierce  assault ;  but  the  edge  of  appetite  has  been  blunted 
by  the  first  course,  and  with  most  of  the  men  a  modicum  of  pudding 
goes  on  the  shelf  for  supper.  The  soldier  is  very  sensitive  on  the 
subject  of  his  Christmas  pudding.  I  remember  once  seeing  a  cook 
pat  on  the  table  and  formally  "  strapped  "  for  allowing  the  pudding 
to  stick  to  the  bottom  of  the  pot  for  lack  of  stirring. 

At  length  dinner  is  over.  Beds  are  drawn  up  from  the  sides  of 
the  room  so  as  to  form  a  wide  circle  of  divans  round  the  fire,  and  the 
big  barrel's  time  has  come  at  last.  A  clever  hand  whips  out  the 
bung,  draws  a  pailful,  and  reinserts  the  bung  till  another  pailful  is 
wanted,  which  will  be  very  soon.  The  pail  is  placed  upon  the  hearth- 
stone, and  its  contents  are  decanted  into  the  pint  basins,  which  do 
daty  in  the  barrack-room  for  all  purposes,  from  containing  coffee 
and  soup  to  mixing  chrome  yellow  and  pipe-day  water.  The 
.  soldiers  come  dropping  in  with  their  wives,  for  whom  the 
n2 
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Corporal  has  a  special  drop  of  "  something  short  "  stowed  in  resme 
on  the  shelf  behind  his  kit.  A  song  is  called  for ;  another  follows, 
and  yet  another  and  another.  Now  it  is  matter  of  notice  that  the 
songs  of  soldiers  are  never  of  the  modern  music-hall  type.  Ton 
might  go  into  a  hundred  barrack-rooms  or  soldiers1  haunts  and  never 
hear  such  a  ditty  as  "Champagne  Charley"  or  "Not  for  Joseph." 
The  soldier  takes  especial  delight  in  songs  of  the  sentimental  pattern ; 
and  even  when  for  a  brief  period  he  forsakes  the  region  of  sentiment, 
it  is  not  to  indulge  in  the  outrageously  comic,  but  to  give  vent  to  sneh 
sturdy  bacchanalian  outpourings  as  the  "  Good  Rhine  Wine,"  "  Old 
John  Barleycorn,"  and  "  Simon  the  Cellarer."  But  these  are  only 
interludes.  "The  Soldier's  Tear,"  "The  White  Squall,"  "There 
came  a  Tale  to  England,"  "  Ben  Bolt,"  "  Shells  of  the  Ocean,"  ami 
other  melodies  of  a  lugubrious  type,  are  the  special  favourites  of  the 
barrack- room.  I  remember  once  hearing  a  cockney  recruit  attempt 
the  "  Perfect  Cure,"  with  its  accompanying  gymnastic  efforts ;  but 
he  was  not  appreciated,  and  indeed  I  think  broke  down  in  the  middle 
for  want  of  encouragement.  Songs  and  beer  form  the  staple  of  the 
afternoon's  enjoyment,  intermingled  with  quiet  chat  consisting  gene- 
rally of  reminiscences  of  bygone  Christmases.  Here  and  there 
a  couple  get  together  who  are  "  townies,"  i.e.,  natives  of  the  same 
district ;  and  there  is  a  good  deal  of  undemonstrative  feeling  in  the 
-way  they  talk  of  the  scenes  and  folks  of  boyhood.  There  is  no 
speechifying.  Your  soldier  is  not  an  oratorical  animal.  Not  but  what 
he  heartily  enjoys  a  speech ;  but  he  somehow  cannot  make  one,  or 
will  not  try.  I  remember  me,  indeed,  of  a  certain  quiet  Scotsman, 
who  one  Christmas-time  being  urgently  pressed  to  sing,  and  being 
unblessed  with  a  tuneful  voice,  volunteered  in  utter  desperation  a 
speech  instead.  He  referred  in  feeling  language  to  the  various 
troop-mates  who  had  left  us  since  the  preceding  Christmas,  made  % 
touching  allusion  to  the  happy  home  circle  in  which  the  Christmases 
of  eur  boyhood  had  been  spent,  referred  to  the  manner  in  which 
the  old  "  Strawboots  "  had  cut  their  way  to  glory  through  the  dense 
masses  of  Russian  horsemen  on  the  hillside  of  Balaclava ;  and  wound 
up  appropriately  by  proposing  the  toast  of  "  Our  noble  selves."  He 
created  an  immense  sensation,  was  vociferously  applauded,  and  indeed 
was  the  hero  of  the  hour  ;  but  ere  next  Christmas  he  was  among  the 
"  have  bceJiH  ,n  himself,  and  his  mantle  not  having  devolved  upon  anr 
successor,  we  had  to  content  ourselves  with  the  songs  and  tlir  bear* 

It  is  a  lucky  thing  for  a  good  many  that  there,  is  no  rell-mi 
the  Christmas  evening  stable -hour.     The  non-commissioned 
mercifully  limit  their  requirements  to  seeing  the  horses  watered 
bedded  down  by  the  most  presentable  of  the  roisterers,  whotfe  < 
perate  efforts  to  simulate  abject  sobriety  in  order  to  estublidk  I 
claim  for  strong-headedntss  is  very  comical  to  witness.     It  ha 
been  matter  of  wonderment  to  me  how  the  orders  for  tho 
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day,  which  are  "  read  out "  at  the  evening  stable-hour,  are  realised 
on  Christmas  evening  with  clearness  sufficient  to  ensure  their  being 
complied  with  next  day  without  a  hitch ;  but  the  truth  is  that,  as 
we  shall  presently  see,  a  certain  order  of  things  for  the  morning  after 
Christmas  has  become  stereotyped. 

This  interruption  of  the  evening  stable-hour  over,  the  circle  re-forms 
round  the  fire,  and  the  cask  finally  becomes  a  "  dead  marine."  The 
cap  is  then  sent  round  for  contributions  towards  a  further  instalment 
of  the  foundation  of  conviviality,  which  is  fetched  from  the  canteen 
or  the  sergeants'  mess ;  and  another  and  yet  another  supply  is  sent  for, 
as  long  as  the  funds  hold  out  and  somebody  keeps  sober  enough  to  act 
as  Ganymede.  The  orderly-feergeant  is  not  very  particular  to-night 
about  his  watch-setting  reports  ;  for  he  knows  that  not  many  have  the 
physical  ability  to  be  absent,  if  they  were  ever  so  eager.  And  so  the 
lights  go  out;  the  sun  of  the  dragoon  maybe  said  to  set  in  beer,  and  ho 
is  left  to  do  his  best  to  sleep  himself  sober.  For  in  the  morning  the 
reins  of  discipline  are  tightened  again.  The  man  who  is  foolish  enough 
to  revivify  the  drink  which  "  is  dying  out  in  him  "  by  a  refresher,  is  apt 
to  find  himself  an  inmate  of  the  black-hole,  on  very  scant  warning. 
Headaches  and  thirst  are  curiously  rife,  and  the  consumption  of 
"fizzers," — a  temperance  beverage  of  an  effervescent  character  vended 
by  an  individual  with  the  profoundest  trust  in  human  nature  on  the 
subject  of  deferred  payments, — is  extensive  enough  to  convert  the 
regiment  into  a  series  of  walking  reservoirs  of  carbonic-acid  gas.  The 
authorities  display  a  demoniacal  ingenuity  in  working  the  beer  out  of 
the  system  of  the  dragoon.  The  morning  duty  on  the  day  following 
Christmas  is  invariably  "  watering  order  with  numnahs/'  the  numnah 
being  a  felt  saddle-cloth  without  stirrups.  Every  man,  without 
exception,  rides  out, — no  dodging  is  permitted, — and  the  moment  the 
malicious  fiend  of  an  orderly-officer  gets  clear  of  the  barracks,  ho 
gives  the  word  "  Trot ! "  Six  miles  of  it,  without  a  break,  is  the  set 
allowance ;  and  it  beats  vinegar,  pickles,  tea  smoked  in  a  tobacco- 
pipe,  or  any  other  nostrum,  as  an  effectual  generator  of  sobriety. 
Six  miles  at  the  full  trot,  without  stirrups,  on  a  rough  horse,  I  can 
conscientiously  recommend  to  the  inebriated  gentleman  who  fears  to 
encounter  a  justly  irate  wife  at  two  in  the  morning.  I  won't  answer 
for  the  integrity  of  his  cuticle  when  it  is  over ;  but  I  will  stake  my 
existence  on  the  abject  profundity  of  his  sobriety.  The  process  would 
extract  the  alcohol  from  a  cask  of  spirits  of  wine,  let  alone  dispel  an 
average  skinful  of  beer. 

And  thus  evaporates  the  last  vestige  of  the  dragoon's  Christmas  festi- 
vity. It  may  be  urged  that  the  enjoyments  of  which  I  have  endeavoured 
to  give  a  faithful  narrative  are  gross,  and  have  no  elevating  tendency. 
I  fear  we  men  of  the  spur  and  sabre  must  bow  to  the  justice  of  the 
criticism ;  and  I  know  of  nothing  to  advance  in  mitigation,  save  the 
old  Scotch  proverb,  "  It  is  ill  to  mak'  a  silk  purse  out  o'  a  sow's  ear." 
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CHAPTER  LVin. 

BABA   AVIS   IN   TEEBI8. 

"  Gome  and  see  the  country  and  judge  for  yourself/*  said  Phineas* 

"  I  should  like  nothing  better,"  said  Mr.  Monk. 

"It  has  often  seemed  to  me  that  men  in  Parliament  know  less 
about  Ireland  than  they  do  of  the  interior  of  Africa,"  said  Phineas. 

"  It  is  seldom  that  we  know  anything  accurately  on  any  subject 
that  we  have  not  made  matter  of  careful  study,"  said  Mr.  Monk, 
"  and  very  often  do  not  do  so  even  then.  We  are  very  apt  to  think 
that  we  men  and  women  understand  one  another  ;  but  most  probably 
you  know  nothing  even  of  the  modes  of  thought  of  the  man  who  lives 
next  door  to  you." 

"  I  suppose  not." 

"There  are  general  laws  current  in  the  world  as  to  morality. 
'Thou  shalt  not  steal,'  for  instance.  That  has  necessarily  been 
current  as  a  law  through  all  nations.  But  the  first  man  you  meet 
in  the  street  will  have  ideas  about  theft  so  different  from  yours,  that, 
if  you  knew  them  as  you  know  your  own,  you  would  say  that  his 
law  and  yours  were  not  even  founded  on  the  same  principle.  It  is 
compatible  with  this  man's  honesty  to  eheat  you  in  a  matter  of 
horseflesh,  with  that  man's  in  a  traffic  of  railway  shares,  with  that 
other  man's  as  to  a  woman's  fortune ;  with  a  fourth's  anything  may 
be  done  for  a  seat  in  Parliament,  while  tho  fifth  man,  who  stands 
high  among  us,  and  who  implores  his  God  every  Sunday  to  write 
that  law  on  his  heart,  spends  every  hour  of  his  daily  toil  in  a  system 
of  fraud,  and  is  regarded  as  a  pattern  of  the  national  commerce  1 " 

Mr.   Moult   and    Phinens    were   dining   together    at  Mr*    M«* 
house,  tind  tho  elder  politician  of  tho  two  in  this  littJ«i  s|w*ch 
recurred  to  certain   matters  which  h:id   already  been  di&eiUM&il 
twecn  tht?m*     Mr.  Monk  wus  becoming  sotuvwltut  ^iek  of  Ills 
in  the  Cabinet,  though  he  had  not  as  yet  whispered  a  ward  off 
sn-kness  to  any  living  ears  ;  and  he  had  begun  to  pine  fur  tho  1« 
freedom    of  a  scut    below  the  gangway,     lie  had  h 
political  honesty  with  Pnineaa,  and  hence  had  come  Uto 
which  I  have  ventured  to  reproduce  the  concluding  liutju 

Phineas  was  fond  of  such  iliscusHions  and   fond   of  holding 
"with  Mr. Monk t — in  this  matter  tin  I  taring  like  a  mgifa  tucndai 
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He  would  not  perceive  that  as  be  had  made  up  his  mind  to  be  a 
servant  of  the  public  in  Parliament,  he  must  abandon  all  idea  of 
independent  action ;  that  unless  he  did  so  he  could  be  neither  suc- 
cessful as  regarded  himself,  or  useful  to  the  public  whom  he  served. 
Could  a  man  be  honest  in  Parliament,  and  yet  abandon  all  idea  of 
independence  ?  When  he  put  such  questions  to  Mr.  Monk  he  did  not 
get  a  direct  answer.  And  indeed  the  question  was  never  put  directly. 
But  the  teaching  which  he  received  was  ever  of  a  nature  to  mako 
him  uneasy.  It  was  always  to  this  effect :  "  You  have  taken  up  the 
trade  now,  and  seem  to  bo  fit  for  success  in  it.  You  had  better  give 
op  thinking  about  its  special  honesty.1'  And  yet  Mr.  Monk  would 
on  an  occasion  preach  to  him  such  a  sermon  as  that  which  he  had 
just  uttered !  Perhaps  there  is  no  question  more  difficult  to  a  man's 
mind  than  that  of  the  expediency  or  inexpediency  of  scruples  in 
political  life.  Whether  would  a  candidate  for  office  be  more  liable  to 
rejection  from  a  leader  because  he  was  known  to  be  scrupulous,  or 
because  he  was  known  to  be  the  reverse  ? 

"  But  putting  aside  tho  fourth  commandment  and  all  the  theories, 
you  will  eome  to  Ireland  ?  "  said  Phineas. 

"I  shall  be  delighted." 

"  I  don't  live  in  a  castle,  you  know/' 

"  I  thought  everybody  did  live  in  a  castle  in  Ireland,"  said  Mr. 
Monk.  "  They  seemed  to  do  when  I  was  there  twenty  years  ago. 
But  for  myself,  I  prefer  a  cottage." 

This  trip  to  Ireland  had  been  proposed  in  consequence  of  certain 
ideas  respecting  tenant-right  which  Mr.  Monk  was  beginning  to  adopt, 
and  as  to  which  the  minds  of  politicians  were  becoming  moved.  It 
liod  been  all  very  well  to  put  down  Fenianism,  and  Ribandmen,  and 
Repeal, — and  everything  that  had  been  put  down  in  Ireland  in  the 
way  of  rebellion  for  the  last  seventy-five  years.  England  and 
Ireland  had  been  apparently  joined  together  by  laws  of  nature  so 
iixed,  that  even  politicians  liberal  as  was  Mr.  Monk, — liberal  as  was 
Mr.  Tumbull, — could  not  trust  themselves  to  think  that  disunion 
could  be  for  the  good  of  the  Irish.  They  had  taught  themselves 
that  it  certainly  could  not  be  good  for  the  English.  But  if  it  was 
incumbent  on  England  to  force  upon  Ireland  the  maintenance  of  the 
Union  for  her  own  sake,  and  for  England's  sake, — because  England 
could  not  afford  independence  established  so  close  against  her  own 
ribs, — it  was  at  any  rate  necessary  to  England's  character  that  the 
bride  thus  bound  in  a  compulsory  wedlock  should  be  endowed  with 
all  the  best  privileges  that  a  wife  can  enjoy.  Let  her  at  least  not 
be  a  kept  mistress.  Let  it  be  bone  of  my  bone  and  flesh  of  my 
fleA,  if  we  are  to  Hve  together  in  the  married  state.  Between 
hatband  and  wife  a  warm  word  now  and  then  matters  but  little, 
if  there  be  a  thoroughly  good  understanding  at  bottom.  But  let 
ttas  be  that  good  understanding  at  bottom.     What  about  this 
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Protestant  Church ;  and  what  about  this  tenant-right  ?  Mr.  Monk 
had  been  asking  himself  these  questions  for  some  time  past.  In 
regard  to  the  Church,  he  had  long  made  up  his  mind  that  the 
Establishment  in  Ireland  was  a  crying  sin.  A  man  had  married  a 
woman  whom  he  knew  to  be  of  a  religion  different  from  his  own, 
and  then  insisted  that  his  wife  should  say  that  she  believed  those 
things  which  he  know  very  well  that  she  did  not  believe.  Eut,  ^ 
AIiv  Monk  well  knew,  the  subject  of  the  Protestant  Endowments 
in  Ireland  was  so  difficult  that  it  would  require  almost  more  than 
human  wisdom  to  adjust  it.  *It  was  one  of  those  matters  which 
almost  seemed  to  require  the  interposition  of  some  higher  power, — 
the  coming  of  some  apparently  chance  event, — -to  clear  away  the 
evil ;  as  a  fire  comes,  and  pestilential  alleys  are  removed ;  as  a 
famine  comes,  and  men  are  driven  from  want  and  ignorance  and 
dirt  to  seek  new  homes  and  now  thoughts  across  the  broad  waters  \ 
as  a  war  comes,  and  slavery  is  banished  from  the  face  of  the  earth- 
Btit  in  regard  to  tenant-right,  to  some  arrangement  by  which  a  tenant 
in  Ireland  might  be  at  least  encouraged  to  lay  out  what  little  capita] 
ho  might  have  in  labour  or  money  without  being  at  once  called  npou 
to  pay  rent  for  that  outlay  which  was  his  own,  as  well  as  for  the 
land  which  was  not  his  own,- — Mr.  Monk  thought  that  it  was  possible 
that  if  a  man  would  look  hard  enough  he  might  perhaps  be  able 
to  see  his  way  as  to  that.  He  had  spoken  to  two  of  his  colleagues 
on  the  subject,  the  two  men  in  the  Cabinet  whom  he  believed  to  be 
the  most  thoroughly  honest  in  their  ideas  as  public  servants*  the 
Duke  and  Mr.  Ore  sham.  There  was  so  much  to  be  done  ; — and  t  L-  l 
so  little  was  known  upon  the  subject!  "1  will  endeavour  to  study 
it,"  said  Mr.  Monk.  "If  you  can  see  your  way,  do;11  said  Mr. 
Gresham, — "but  of  course  we  cannot  bind  ourselves/'  "I  should 
he  glad  to  see  it  named  in  the  Queen's  speech  at  the  beginning  of 
the  nest  session,"  said  Mr.  Monk.  "  That  is  a  long  way  off  as  yet/1 
said  Mr,  Gresham,  laughing.  "  Who  will  be  in  then,  and  who  will 
be  out?"  So  the  matter  was  disposed  of  at  the  time,  bat  Air, Monk 
did  not  abandon  his  idea.  He  rather  felt  himself  the  more  bound  to 
cling  to  it  because  he  received  so  little  encouragement.  What  was  a 
seat  in  the  Cabinet  to  him  that  he  should  on  that  account  omit 
a  duty  ?  He  had  not  taken  up  politics  as  a  trade.  He  had  sat  fir- 
behind  the  Treasury  bench  or  below  the  gangway  for  many  a  year* 
without  owing  any  man  a  shilling, — and  could  afford  to  do  so  a^ain. 

But  it  was  different  with  Phineas  Finn,  as  Mr.  Monk  him.seif 
understood;- — and,  understanding  this,  he  felt  himself  bonnet  lu 
caution  his  young  friend.  But  it  may  be  a  question  whether  hi* 
cautions  did  not  do  more  harm  than  good.  "  I  shall  be  deligl 
he  said,  "to  go  over  with  you  in  August,  bat  1  do  not  think  that  if  I 
were  yon,  I  would  take  up  this  matter. n 

"  And  why  not  ?    You  doti '  t  want  to  fight  the  battle  siugta»han4o4  ?  ** 
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44  No ;  I  desire  no  such  glory,  and  would  wish  to  have  no  better 
lieutenant  than  you.     But  you  have  a  subject  of  which  you  are 
really  fond,  which  you  are  beginning  to  understand,  and  in  regard 
to  which  you  can  make  yourself  useful." 
"  You  mean  this  Canada  business  ?  " 

"Yes; — and  that  will  grow  to  other  matters  as  regards  the 
colonies.     There  is  nothing  so  important  to  a  public  man  as  that  ho 
should  have  his  own  subject ; — the  thing  which  he  understands,  and 
in  respect  of  which  he  can  make  himself  really  useful." 
"  Then  there  comes  a  change." 

"  Yes ; — and  the  man  who  has  half  learned  how  to  have  a  ship  built 
without  waste  is  sent  into  opposition,  and  is  then  brought  back  to 
look  after  regiments,  or  perhaps  has  to  take  up  that  beautiful  subject, 
a  study  of  the  career  of  India.  But,  nevertheless,  if  you  have  a 
subject  stick  to  it  at  any  rate  as  long  as  it  will  stick  to  you." 

44  But,"  said  Phineas,  "  if  a  man  takes  up  his  own  subject,  inde- 
pendent of  the  government,  no  man  can  drive  him  from  it." 

44  And  how  often  does  he  do  anything  ?  Look  at  the  annual 
motions  which  come  forward  in  the  hands  of  private  men, — May- 
nooth  and  the  ballot  for  instance.  It  is  becoming  more  and  more 
apparent  every  day  that  all  legislation  must  be  carried  by  the 
Government,  and  must  be  carried  in  obedience  to  the  expressed  wish 
of  the  people.  The  truest  democracy  that  ever  had  a  chance  of 
living  is  that  which  we  are  now  establishing  in  Great  Britain." 

44  Then  leave  tenant-right  to  the  people  and  the  Cabinet.  Why 
should  you  take  it  up  ?  " 

Mr.  Monk  paused  a  moment  or  two  before  he  replied.  *'  If  I 
choose  to  run  a-muck,  there  is  no  reason  why  you  should  follow 
me.  I  am  old  and  you  are  young.  I  want  nothing  from  politics  as 
a  profession,  and  you  do.  Moreover,  you  have  a  congenial  subject 
where  you  are,  and  need  not  disturb  yourself.  For  myself,  I  tell 
you  in  confidence,  that  I  cannot  speak  so  comfortably  of  my  own 
position." 

44  We  will  go  and  see,  at  any  rate,"  said  Phineas. 
44  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Monk,  "  we  will  go  and  see."  And  thus,  in  the 
month  of  May,  it  was  settled  between  them  that,  as  soon  as  tho 
session  should  be  over,  and  the  incidental  work  of  his  office  should 
allow  Phineas  to  pack  up  and  be  off,  they  two  should  start  together 
for  Ireland.  Phineas  felt  rather  proud  as  he  wrote  to  his  father 
and  asked  permission  to  bring  home  with  him  a  Cabinet  Minister  as 
a  visitor.  At  this  time  the  reputation  of  Phineas  at  Killaloe,  as  well 
in  the  hands  of  the  Killaloeians  generally  as  in  those  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  paternal  house,  stood  very  high  indeed.  How  could  a  father 
think  that  a  son  had  done  badly  when  before  he  was  tmrty  years  of 
age  he  was  earning  £2,000  a  year  ?  And  how  could  a  father  not  think 
well  of  a  son  who  hod  absolutely  paid  back  certain  moneys  into 
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the  paternal  coffers?  The  moneys  so  repaid  had  not  been  much: 
but  the  repayment  of  any  such  money  at  Killaloe  had  been  regarded 
as  little  short  of  miraculous.  The  news  of  Mr.  Monk's  coming  flew 
about  the  town,  about  the  county,  about  the  diocese,  and  all  people 
began  to  say  all  good  things  about  the  old  doctor's  only  son.  Mrs. 
Finn  had  long  since  been  quite  sure  that  a  real  black  swan  had 
been  sent  forth  out  of  her  nest.  And  the  sisters  Finn,  for  some  time 
past,  had  felt  that  in  all  social  gatherings  they  stood  quite  on  a 
different  footing  than  formerly  because  of  their  brother.  They  were 
asked  about  in  the  county,  and  two  of  them  had  been  staying 
only  last  Easter  with  the  MoronyB, — the  Moronys  of  Poldoodie! 
How  should  a  father  and  a  mother  and  sisters  not  be  grateful  to 
auch  a  son,  to  such  a  brother,  to  such  a  veritable  black  swan  out 
of  the  nest !  And  as  for  dear  little  Mary  Flood  Jones,  her  eyes 
became  suffused  with  tears  as  in  her  solitude  she  thought  how  much 
out  of  her  reach  this  swan  was  flying.  And  yet  she  took  joy  in 
his  swanhood,  and  swore  that  sho  would  love  him  still ; — that  she 
would  love  him  always.  Might  ho  bring  home  -with  him  to  Killaloe, 
Mr.  Monk,  the  Cabinet  Minister !  Of  course  he  might.  When  Mr?. 
Finn  first  heard  of  this  august  arrival,  she  felt  as  though  she  would 
like  to  expend  herself  in  entertaining,  though  but  for  an  hour,  the 
whole  cabinet. 

Phineas,  during  the  spring,  had,  of  course,  met  Mr.  Kennedy 
frequently  in  and  about  the  House,  and  had  become  aware  that  Lady 
Laura's  husband,  from  time  to  time,  made  little  overtures  of  civilitv 
to  him, — taking  him  now  and  again  by  the  button-hole,  walking  home 
with  him  as  far  as  their  joint  paths  allowed,  and  asking  him  once 
or  twice  to  come  and  dine  in  Grosvenor  Place.  Thcso  little  advances 
towards  a  repetition  of  the  old  friendship  Phineas  would  have 
avoided  altogether,  had  it  been  possible.  The  invitation  to  Mr. 
Kennedy's  house  ho  did  refuse,  feeling  himself  positively  bonnd  in  do 
so  by  Lady  Laura's  command,  let  the  consequences  be  wUju 
might.  Wki'ii  he  J  id  refuse,  Mr.  Kennedy  would  assume  u  look  *i 
displeasure  mid  leave  him,  and  Phineas  would  hope  that  Ihr 
was  done.  Then  there  would  come  another  encounter,  and  the  invi- 
tation would  be  repeated.  At  last,  about  the  middle  of  Stay,  tbtfe 
came  another  note.  "  Dear  Finn,  will  yon  dine  with  us  on  We&W- 
day  the  28th  ?  I  give  you  a  long  notice,  because  you  m»cm  to  Imrv 
so  many  appointments.  Yours  always,  Robert  Kennedy/*  He  W 
no  alternative.  He  must  refuse,  even  though  double  the  no  tie*  bad 
been  given.  He  could  only  think  that  Mr.  Kennedy  wan  a  firf 
obtuse  man  and  one  who  would  not  take  a  hint,  and  hopn  that  !*.* 
might  succeed  at  last,  Bo  he  wrote  an  answer,  not  intended  to  h 
conciliatory*  **  My  dear  Kennedy,  I  am  sorry  to  nay  that  I  mt 
'TCtfnged  on  tho  28th,  "Yours  always,  Phineas  Finn,**  Al  *t« 
period  be  did  bis  best  to  keen  out  of  Mr.  Kennedy'*  way,  and  1 
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be  very  Cuming  in  his  manoeuvres  that  they  should  not  bo  alone 
together.  It  was  difficult,  as  they  sat  on  the  same  bench  in  the 
House,  and  consequently  saw  each  other  almost  every  day  of  their 
lives.  Nevertheless,  he  thought  that  with  a  little  cunning  he  might 
prevail,  especially  as  he  was  not  unwilling  to  give  so  much  of  offence 
as  might  assist  his  own  object.  But  when  Mr.  Kennedy  called  upon 
him  at  his  office  the  day  after  he  had  written  the  above  note,  ho  had 
no  means  of  escape. 

"lam  sorry  you  cannot  come  to  us  on  the  28th,"  Mr.  Kennedy 
said,  as  soon  as  he  was  seated. 

Phineas  was  taken  so  much  by  surprise  that  all  his  cunning  failed 
him.  "Well,  yes,"  said  ho;  "I  was  very  sorry; — very  sorry 
indeed." 

"  It  seems  to  me,  Finn,  that  you  have  had  some  reason  for  avoid- 
ing me  of  late.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have  done  anything  to  offend 
you. 

"  Nothing  on  earth,"  said  Phineas. 

"I  am  wrong,  then,  in  supposing  that  anything  beyond  mere 
chance  has  prevented  you  from  coming  to  my  house  ?  "  Phineas  felt 
that  he  was  in  a  terrible  difficulty,  and  he  felt  also  that  ho  was  being 
rather  ill-used  in  being  thus  cross-examined  as  to  his  reasons  for  not 
going  to  a  gentleman's  dinner.  He  thought  that  a  man  ought  to  bo 
allowed  to  choose  when  he  would  go  and  when  he  would  not  go,  and 
that  questions  such  as  these  were  very  uncommon.  Mr.  Kennedy  was 
sitting  opposite  to  him,  looking  more  grave  and  more  sour  than  usual; 
— and  now  his  own  countenance  also  became  a  little  solemn.  It  was 
impossible  that  he  should  use  Lady  Laura's  name,  and  yet  he  must, 
m  some  way,  let  his  persecuting  friend  know  that  no  further  invitation 
would  be  of  any  use ; — that  there  was  something  beyond  mere  chance 
in  his  not  going  to  Grosvenor  Place.  But  how  was  ho  to  do  this  ?  The 
difficulty  was  so  great  that  he  could  not  see  his  way  out  of  it.  So  he 
sat  silent  with  a  solemn  face.  Mr.  Kennedy  then  asked  him  another 
question,  which  made  the  difficulty  ten  times  greater.  "  Has  my 
wife  asked  you  not  to  come  to  our  house  ?  "     • 

It  was  necessary  now  that  he  should  make  a  rush  and  get  out  of 
his  trouble  in  some  way.  "  To  tell  you  the  truth,  Kennedy,  I  don't 
think  she  wants  to  see  me  there." 

"  That  does  not  answer  my  question.  Has  she  asked  you  not  to 
come?" 

"She  said  that  which  left  on  my  mind  an  impression  that  she 
would  sooner  that  I  did  not  come." 

44  What  did  she  say?" 

44  How  can  I  answer  such  a  question  as  that,  Kennedy  ?  Is  it 
lair  to  ask  it?" 

44  Quite  feir,— I  think." 

44 1  think  it  quite  unfair,  and  I  must  decline  to  answer  it.    I  cannot 
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imagine  what  you  expect  to  gain  by  cross- questioning  me  in  this 
way.  Of  course  no  man  likes  to  go  to  a  house  if  he  does  not  believe 
that  everybody  there  will  make  him  welcome." 

"  You  and  Lady  Laura  used  to  be  great  friends." 

"  I  hope  we  are  not  enemies  now.  But  things  will  occur  that 
cause  friendships  to  grow  cool." 

"  Have  you  quarrelled  with  her  father  ?  " 

"  With  Lord  Brentford  ?— no." 

"  Or  with  her  brother, — since  the  duel  I  mean  ?" 

"  Upon  my  word  and  honour  I  cannot  stand  this,  and  I  will  not 
I  have  not  as  yet  quarrelled  with  anybody ;  but  I  must  quarrel  with 
you,  if  you  go  on  in  this  way.  It  is  quite  unusual  that  a  man  should 
be  put  through  his  facings  after  such  a  fashion,  and  I  must  beg  that 
there  may  be  an  end  of  it." 

"  Then  I  must  ask  Lady  Laura." 

"  You  can  say  what  you  like  to  your  own  wife  of  course.  I  cannot 
hinder  you." 

Upon  that  Mr.  Kennedy  formally  shook  hands  with  him,  in  token 
that  there  was  no  positive  breach  between  them, — as  two  nations  may 
still  maintain  their  alliance,  though  they  have  made  up  their  minds 
to  hate  each  other,  and  thwart  each  other  at  every  turn, — and  took 
his  leave.  Phineas,  as  he  sat  at  his  window,  looking  out  into  the 
park,  and  thinking  of  what  had  passed,  could  not  but  reflect  that, 
disagreeable  as  Mr.  Kennedy  had  been  to  him,  he  would  probably 
make  himself  much  more  disagreeable  to  his  wife.  And,  for  himself, 
he  thought  that  he  had  got  out  of  the  scrape  very  well  by  the  exhi- 
bition of  a  little  mock  anger. 


CHAPTER  LIX. 

THE    EARL'S   WRATH. 

The  reader  may  remember  that  a  rumour  had  been  conveyed  to 
Phineas, — a  rumour  indeed  which  reached  him  from  a  source  which 
he  regarded  as  very  untrustworthy, — that  Violet  Effingham  had 
quarrelled  with  her  lover.  He  would  probably  have  pt\id  no  atten- 
tion to  the  rumour*  beyond  that  winch  necessarily  attached  itself  to 
any  tidings  as  to  a  matter  so  full  of  interest  to  him,  had  it  not  beta 
repeated  to  him  in  another  quarter.  "  A  bird  has  told  me  thai  your 
Yiokt  Effingham  has  broken  with  her  lover,"  Madame  GoeslcT  said 
to  him  one  day.  "What  bird?"  he  waked,  "  Ah  ,  that  I  eaimot 
tell  you.  But  this  I  will  confess  to  you,  that  these  birds  \ 
us  news  art-  seldom  very  credible, — and  are  often  not  very  creditable. 
You  must  take  a  bird's  word  for  what  it  may  be  worth.  It  i*  wii 
that  they  have  quarrelled.  I  dare  say,  if  the  truth  were  knttiru,  Ih^y 
aii  billing  and  cooing  in  each  other's  arms  at  this  moment/' 
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Phineas  did  not  like  to  be  told  of  their  billing  and  cooing,— did  not 
like  to. be  told  even  of  their  quarrelling.  Though  they  were  to 
quarrel,  it  would  do  him  no  good.  He  would  rather  that  nobody 
should  mention  their  names  to  him ; — so  that  his  back,  which  had 
been  so  utterly  broken,  might  in  process  of  time  get  itself  cured. 
From  what  he  knew  of  Violet  he  thought  it  very  improbable  that, 
even  were  she  to  quarrel  with  one  lover,  she  would  at  once  throw 
herself  into  the  arms  of  another.  And  he  did  feel,  too,  that  there 
would  be  sorno  meanness  in  taking  her,  were  she  willing  to  be  so 
taken.  But,  nevertheless,  these  rumours,  coming  to  him  in  this  way 
from  different  sources,  almost  made  it  incumbent  on  him  to  mid  out 
the  truth.  He  began  to  think  that  his  broken  back  was  not  cured ; — 
that  perhaps,  after  all,  it  was  not  in  the  way  of  being  cured.  And 
was  it  not  possible  that  there  might  be  explanations  ?  Then  he  went 
to  work  and  built  castles  in  the  air,  so  constructed  as  to  admit  of  the 
possibility  of  Violet  Effingham  becoming  his  wife. 

This  had  been  in  April,  and  at  that  time  all  that  he  knew  of  Violet 
was,  that  she  was  not  yet  in  London.  And  he  thought  that  he  knew 
the  same  as  to  Lord  Ohiltern.  The  Earl  had  told  him  that  Chiltern 
was  not  in  town,  nor  expected  in  town  as  yet ;  and  in  saying  so  had 
seemed  to  express  displeasure  against  his  son.  Phineas  had  met 
Lady  Baldock  at  some  house  which  he  frequented,  and  had  been  quite 
surprised  to  find  himself  graciously  received  by  the  old  woman.  She 
had  said  not  a  word  of  Violet,  but  had  spoken  of  Lord  Chiltern, — 
mentioning  his  name  in  bitter  wrath.  "  But  he  is  a  friend  of  mine,*1 
said  Phineas,  smiling.  "  A  friend  indeed !  Mr.  Finn.  I  know  what 
sort  of  a  friend.  I  don't  believe  that  you  are  his  friend.  I  am  afraid 
he  is  not  worthy  of  having  any  friend.'*  Phineas  did  not  quite 
understand  from  this  that  Lady  Baldock  was  signifying  to  him  that, 
badly  as  she  had  thought  of  him  as  a  suitor  for  her  niece,  she  would 
have  preferred  him, — especially  now  when  people  were  beginning  to 
speak  well  of  him, — to  that  terrible  young  man,  who,  from  his  youth 
upwards,  had  been  to  her  a  cause  of  fear  and  trembling.  Of  course 
it  was  desirable  that  Violet  should  marry  an  elder  son,  and  a  peer's 
heir.  All  that  kind  of  thing,  in  Lady  Baldock's  eyes,  was  most 
desirable.  But,  nevertheless,  anything  was  better  than  Lord  Chiltern. 
If  Violet  would  not  take  Mr.  Appledom  or  Lord  Fawn,  in  heaven's 
name  let  her  take  this  young  man,  who  was  kind,  worthy,  and 
steady,  who  was  civilised  in  his  manners,  and  would  no  doubt  be 
amenable  in  regard  to  settlements.  Lady  Baldock  had  so  far  fallen 
in  the  world  that  she  would  have  consented  to  make  a  bargain  with 
her  niece, — almost  any  bargain,  so  long  as  Lord  Chiltern  was 
excluded.  Phineas  did  not  quite  understand  all  this ;  but  when  Lady 
Baldock  asked  him  to  come  to  Berkeley  Square,  he  perceived  that 
help  was  being  proffered  to  him  where  he  certainly  had  not  looked  for 
help. 
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He  was  frequently  with  Lard  Brentford,  who  talked  to  him  con- 
stantly on  mattcro  connected  with  his  parliamentary  life.  After 
having  beam  file  intimate  friend  of  the  daughter  and  of  the  son,  it 
now  seemed  to  he  his  lot  to  be  the  intimate  Mend  of  the  father.  The 
Earl  had  constantly  discussed  with  him  his  arrangements  with  his 
son,  and  had  lately  expressed  himself  as  only  half  satisfied  with  such 
reconciliation  as  had  taken  place.  And  Phineas  could  perceive  that 
from  day  to  day  the  Earl  was  less  and  less  satisfied.  He  would 
complain  bitterly  of  his  son, — complain  of  his  silence,  complain  of  his 
not  coming  to  London,  complain  of  his  conduct  to  Violet,  complain  of 
his  idle  indifference  to  anything  like  proper  occupation ;  but  he  had 
never  as  yet  said  a  word  to  show  that  there  had  been  any  quarrel 
between  Violet  and  her  lover,  and  Phineas  had  felt  that  he  could  not 
ask  the  question.  "  Mr.  Finn,"  said  the  Earl  to  him  one  morning,  as 
soon  as  he  entered  the  room,  "  I  have  just  heard  a  story  which  has 
almost  seemed  to  me  to  be  incredible.*'  The  nobleman's  ttm^www  waf 
very  stern,  and  the  fact  that  he  called  his  young  friend  "  Mr.  Finn/' 
showed  at  once  that  something  was  wrong. 

"  What  is  it  you  have  heard,  my  lord  ?"  said  Phineas. 

"  That  you  and  Chiltern  went  over, — last  year  to, — Belgian,  and 
fought, — a  duel  there !" 

Now  it  must  have  been  the  case  that,  in  the  set  among  which  they 
all  lived, — Lord  Brentford  and  his  son  and  daughter  and  Phineas  Finn, 
— the  old  lord  was  the  only  man  who  had  not  heard  of  the  duel  before 
this.  It  had  even  penetrated  to  the  dull  ears  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  reminding 
him,  as  it  did  so,  that  his  wife  had, — told  him  a  lie !  But  it  was 
the  fact  that  no  rumour  of  the  duel  had  reached  the  Earl  till  this 
morning. 

"  It  is  true,"  said  Phineas. 

"  I  have  never  been  so  much  shocked  in  my  life  ; — never.  I  had 
no  idea  that  you  had  any  thought  of  aspiring  to  the  hand  of  Miss 
Effingham."     The  lord's  voice  as  he  said  this  was  very  stem 

"  As  I  asnired  in  vain,  and  as  Chiltern  has  been  succi 
ueed  not  now  be  made  a  reproach  against  m«?/* 

"I  do  not  know  what  to  think  of  it,  Mr.  Finn.     I  am  *i* 
surprised   that   I   hardly  know  what  to    Fay.      1  mast  dsates  any 
opinion  tit  once,  that  you  behaved, — very  badly/' 

11 1  do  not  know  how  much  yon  know,  my  lord*  mid  how  taacli 
yon  do  not  know ;  and  the  circumstances  of  the  Hiile  affair  do  *ut 
permit  me  to  bo  explicit  about  them  ;  but,  as  yon  have  atftmnl 
your  opinion  so  openly  yon  must  allow  me  to  tixgirvas  iuajwj,  aid  to 
eay  that,  as  far  as  I  can  judge  of  my  own  actions,  I  did  not  bthaw 
badly  at  all," 

**  Do  yon  intend  to  defend  duelling*  sir  ?  " 

"  No,     If  you  mean  to  toll  mo  that  a  dtifel  {§  ot  iteclf  ainfaf.  I 
nothing  to  B»y.     I  suppose  it  is.     My  dofonco  of  myidf  u, 
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to  the  manner  in  'which  this  duel  was  fought,  and  the  fact  that  I 
fought  it  with  your  son." 

"  I  cannot  conceive  how  yon  can  have  come  to  my  house  as  my 
guest,  and  stood  upon  my  interest  for  my  borough,  when  you  at  the 
time  were  doing  your  very  best  to  interpose  yourself  between  Chiitern 
and  the  lady  whom  you  so  well  knew  I  wished  to  become  his  wife." 
Phineas  was  aware  that  the  Earl  must  have  been  very  much  moved 
indeed  when  he  thus  permitted  himself  to  speak  of  "  his  "  borough. 
Ho  said  nothing  now,  however,  though  the  Earl  paused ; — and  then 
the  angry  lord  went  on.  "  I  must  say  that  there  was  something, — 
something  almost  approaching  to  duplicity  in  such  conduct." 

"  If  I  were  to  defend  myself  by  evidence,  Lord  Brentford,  I  should 
have  to  go  back  to  exact  dates, — and  dates  not  of  facts  which  I 
could  verify,  but  dates  as  to  my  feelings  which  could  not  be  verified, 
— and  that  would  be  useless.  I  can  only  say  that  I  believe  I  know 
what  the  honour  and  truth  of  a  gentleman  demand, — even  to  the 
verge  of  self-sacrifice,  and  that  I  have  done  nothing  that  ought  to 
place  my  character  as  a  gentleman  in  jeopardy!  If  you  will  ask 
your  son,  I  think  he  will  tell  you  the  same." 

"  I  have  asked  him.    It  was  he  who  told  me  of  the  duel." 

"  When  did  he  tell  you,  my  lord  ?  " 

"Just  now;  this  morning.*1  Thus  Phineas  learned  that  Lord 
Chiitern  was  at  this  moment  in  the  house, — or  at  least  in  London. 

"  And  did  he  complain  of  my  conduct  ?  " 

"  I  complain  of  it,  sir.  I  complain  of  it  very  bitterly.  I  placed 
the  greatest  confidence  in  you,  especially  in  regard  to  my  son's 
affairs,  and  yoa  deceived  me."  The  Earl  was  very  angry,  and  wan 
more  angry  from  the  fact  that  this  young  man  who  had  offended 
him,  to  whom  he  had  given  such  vital  assistance  when  assistance 
was  needed,  had  used  that  assistance  to  its  utmost  before  his  sin  was 
found  oat.  Had  Phineas  still  been  sitting  for  Loughton,  so  that  the 
Earl  could  have  said  to  him,  "  You  are  now  bound  to  retreat  from 
this  borough  because  you  have  offended  me,  your  patron,"  I  think 
that  he  would  have  forgiven  the  offender  and  allowed  him  to  remain 
in  his  seat.  There  would  have  been  a  scene,  and  the  Earl  would 
have  been  pacified.  But  now  the  offender  was  beyond  his  reach 
altogether,  having  used  the  borough  as  a  most  convenient  stepping- 
stone  over  his  difficulties,  and  having  so  used  it  just  at  the  time 
when  he  was  committing  this  sin.  There  was  a  good  fortune  about 
Phineas  which  added  greatly  to  the  lord's  wrath.  And  then,  to  tell 
the  truth,  he  had  not  that  rich  consolation  for  which  Phineas  gave 
hiza  credit.  Lord  Chiitern  had  told  him  that  morning  that  tho 
engagement  between  him  and  Violet  was  at  an  end.  "You  have 
so  preached  to  her,  my  lord,  about  my  duties,"  the  son  had  said 
to  his  father,  "  that  she  finds  herself  obliged  to  give  me  your  sermons 
at  second  hand,  till  I  can  bear  them  no  longer."    But  of  this  Phineas 
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knew  nothing  as  yet.  The  Earl,  however,  was  so  imprudent  in 
his  anger  that  before  this  interview  was  over  he  hod  told  the  whole 
story.  "  Yes ;— you  deceived  me,"  he  continued ;  "  and  I  can  never 
trust  you  again." 

"  Was  it  for  me,  my  lord,  to  tell  you  of  that  which  would  have 
increased  your  anger  against  your  own  son  ?  When  he  wanted  me 
to  fight  was  I  to  come,  like  a  sneak  at  school,  and  tell  you  the  story? 
I  know  what  you  would  have  thought  of  me  had  I  done  so.  And 
when  it  was  over  was  I  to  come  and  tell  you  then  ?  Think  \?hat 
you  yourself  would  have  done  when  you  were  young,  and  you  may  be 
quite  sure  that  I  did  the  same.  What  have  I  gained  ?  He  has  got  aD 
that  he  wanted  ;  and  you  have  also  got  all  that  you  wanted ; — and  1 
have  helped  you  both.  Lord  Brentford,  I  can  put  my  hand  on  my 
heart  and  say  that  I  have  been  honest  to  you." 

"  I  have  got  nothing  that  I  wanted,"  said  the  Earl  in  his  despair. 

"  Lord  Chiltern  and  Miss  Effingham  will  be  man  and  wife." 

"No; — they  will  not.  He  has  quarrelled  with  her.  He  is  so 
obstinate  that  she  will  not  bear  with  him." 

Then  it  was  all  true,  even  though  the  rumours  had  reached  him 
through  Laurence  Fitzgibbon  and  Madame  Max  Goeslcr.  "  At  any 
rate,  my  lord,  that  has  not  been  my  fault,"  he  said,  after  a  moment's 
hesitation.  The  Earl  was  walking  up  and  down  the  room,  angry  with 
himself  now  at  his  own  mistake  in  having  told  the  story,  and  not 
knowing  what  further  to  say  to  his  visitor.  He  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  talking  so  freely  to  Phineas  about  his  son  that  he  could 
hardly  resist  the  temptation  of  doing  so  still ;  and  yet  it  was  impos- 
sible that  ho  could  swallow  his  anger  and  continue  in  the  same 
strain.  "  My  lord,"  said  Phineas,  after  a  while,  "  I  can  assure  yon 
that  I  grieve  that  you  should  be  grieved.  I  have  received  so  much 
undeserved  favour  from  your  family,  that  I  owe  you  a  debt  which  I 
can  never  pay.  I  am  sorry  that  you  should  be  angry  with  me  now ; 
but  I  hope  that  a  time  may  come  when  you  will  think  less  severely  of 
my  conduct." 

He  was  about  to  leave  the  room  when  the  Earl  stopped  him. 
"  Will  you  give  me  your  word,"  said  the  Earl,  "  that  you  will  think 
no  moro  of  Miss  Effingham  ?  "  Phineas  stood  silent,  considering 
how  he  might  answer  this  proposal,  resolving  that  nothing  should  brin* 
Mm  to  such  a  pledge  as  that  suggested  while  there  was  yet  a  ledge  i""" 
hope  to  stand  on.  "  Say  that,  Mr.  Finn,  and  I  will  forgive  everything." 

"  I  cannot  acknowledge  that  I  havo  done  anything  to  be  forgiven.*' 

"Say  that,*'  repeated  the  Earl,  "and  everything  shall  be  fblgi 

"There  need  bo  no  cause  for  alarm,  my  lord,"  said  I'hineii. 
"  Yoa  may  be  sure  that  Miss  Effingham  will  not  think  of  me»M 

"Will  you  give  mo  your  wonl  ?  " 

"No,  my  lord  ; — certainly  not.  You  havo  no  right  to  oak  i*,  ml 
the  pursuit  is  open  to  me  us  to  any  other  man  who  may  ehoote  to 
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follow  it.  I  have  hardly  a  vestige  of  a  hope  of  success.  It  is  barely 
possible  that  I  should  succeed.  But  if  it  be  true  that  Miss  Effingham 
be  disengaged,  I  shall  endeavour  to  find  an  opportunity  of  urging  my 
suit.  I  would  give  up  everything  that  I  have,  my  seat  in  Parlia- 
ment, all  the  ambition  of  my  life,  for  the  barest  chance  of  success. 
When  she  had  accepted  your  son,  I  desisted, — of  course.  I  have 
now  heard,  from  more  sources  than  one,  that  she  or  he  or  both  of 
them  havo  changed  their  minds.  If  this  be  so,  I  am  free  to  try 
again. "  The  Earl  stood  opposite  to  him,  scowling  at  him,  but  said 
nothing.  "  Good  morning,  my  lord." 
"  Good  morning,  sir." 

"  I  am  afraid  it  must  be  good-bye,  for  some  long  days  to  come." 
"  Good  morning,  sir."     And  the  Earl  as  ho  spoke  rang  the  bell. 
Then  Phineas  took  up  his  hat  and  departed. 

As  he  walked  away  his  mind  filled  itself  gradually  with  various 
ideas,  all  springing  from  the  words  which  Lord  Brentford  had  spoken. 
What  account  had  Lord  Chiltern  given  to  his  father  of  the  duel  ? 
Our  hero  was  a  man  very  sensitive  as  to  the  good  opinion  of  othors,  and 
in  spite  of  his  bold  assertion  of  his  own  knowledge  of  what  became  a 
gentleman,  was  beyond  measure  solicitous  that  others  should  acknow- 
ledge his  claim  at  any  rate  to  that  title.  He  thought  that  he  had 
been  generous  to  Lord  Chiltern ;  and  as  he  went  back  in  his  memory 
over  almost  every  word  that  had  been  spoken  in  the  interview  that 
Lad  just  past,  he  fancied  that  he  was  able  to  collect  evidence  that  his 
antagonist  at  Blankenberg  had  not  spoken  ill  of  him.  As  to  the 
charge  of  deceit  which  the  Earl  had  made  against  him,  ho  told  him- 
self that  the  Earl  had  made  it  in  anger.  He  would  not  even  think 
hardly  of  the  Earl  who  had  been  so  good  a  friend  to  him,  but  he 
believed  in  his  heart  that  the  Earl  had  made  the  accusation  out  of 
his  wrath  and  not  out  of  his  judgment.  "  He  cannot  think  that  I 
have  been  false  to  him,"  Phineas  said  to  himself.  But  it  was  very 
sad  to  him  that  he  should  have  to  quarrel  with  all  the  family  of  the 
Standishes,  as  he  could  not  but  feel  that  it  was  they  who  had  put 
him  on  his  feet.  It  seemed  as  though  ho  were  never  to  see  Lady 
Laura  again  except  when  they  chanced  to  meet  in  company,— on 
which  occasions  he  simply  bowed  to  her.  Now  the  Earl  had  almost 
turned  him  out  of  his  house.  And  though  there  had  been  to  a  certain 
extent  a  reconciliation  between  him  and  Lord  Chiltern,  he  in  these 
days  never  saw  the  friend  who  had  once  put  him  upon  Bonebreaker ; 
and  now, — now  that  Violet  Effingham  was  again  free, — how  was  it 
possible  to  avoid  some  renewal  of  enmity  between  them  ?  He  would, 
however,  endeavour  to  see  Lord  Chiltern  at  once. 

And  then  he  thought  of  Violet, — of  Viqlet  again  free,  of  Violet 
as  again  a  possible  wife  for  himself,  of  Violet  to  whom  he  might 
address  himself  at  any  rate  without  any  scruple  as  to  his  own  un- 
worthiness.    Everybody  concerned,  and  many  who  were  not  con- 
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ccraed  at  all,  were  aware  that  lie  bad  beon  among  her  lovers,  and 
he  thought  that  he  could  perceive  that  those  who  interested  them- 
selves on  the  subject,  had  regarded  him  as  the  only  horse  in  the  race 
likely  to  run  with  success  against  Lord  Chiltern.  She  herself  had 
received  his  offers  without  scorn,  and  had  always  treated  him  as 
though  he  were  a  favoured  friend,  though  not  favoured  as  a  lover. 
And  now  even  Lady  Baldock  was  smiling  upon  him,  and  asking  him 
to  her  house  as  though  the  red-faced  porter  in  the  hall  in  Berkeley 
Square  had  never  been  ordered  to  refuse  him  a  moment's  admission 
inside  the  doors.  He  had  been  very  humble  in  speaking  of  his  own 
hopes  to  the  Earl,  but  surely  there  might  be  a  chance.  What  if  after 
r%U  the  little  strain  which  he  had  had  in  his  back  was  to  be  cured  after 
such  a  fashion  as  this !  When  he  got  to  his  lodgings,  he  found  a 
card  from  Lady  Baldock,  informing  him  that  Lady  Baldock  would 
be  at  home  on  a  certain  night,  and  that  there  would  be  music.  He 
could  not  go  to  Lady  Baldock's  on  the  night  named,  as  it  would  be 
necessary  that  he  should  be  in  the  House ; — nor  did  he  much  caro  to 
go  there,  as  Violet  Effingham  was  not  in  town.  But  he  would  call 
and  explain,  and  endeavour  to  curry  favour  in  that  way. 

He  at  once  wrote  a  note  to  Lord  Chiltern,  which  he  addressed  to 
Portman  Square.     "  As  you  are  in  town,  can  we  not  meet  ?    Come 

and  dine  with  me  at  the Club  on  Saturday."     That  was  the 

note.  After  a  few  days  he  received  the  following  answer,  dated  from 
the  Bull  at  Willingford.  Why  on  earth  should  Lord  Chiltern  bo 
staying  at  the  Bull  at  Willingford  in  May  ? 

u  The  old  Shop  at  W ,  Friday. 

"  Deab  Phinkas, — 

"  I  can't  dine  with  you,  because  I  am  down  here,  looking  after 
the  cripples,  and  writing  a  sporting  novel.  They  tell  me  I  ought  to 
do  something,  so  I  am  going  to  do  that.  I  hope  you  don't  think  I 
turned  informer  against  you  in  telling  the  Earl  of  our  pleasant  little 
meeting  on  the  sands.  It  had  become  necessary,  and  you  are  too 
much  of  a  man  to  care  much  for  any  truth  being  told.  He  was 
terribly  angry  both  with  me  and  with  you ;  but  the  fact  is,  he  is  so 
blindly  unreasonable  that  one  cannot  regard  his  anger.  I  endeavoured 
to  tell  the  story  truly,  and,  so  told,  it  certainly  should  not  nave  in- 
jured you  in  his  estimation.  But  it  did.  Very  sorry,  old  fellow,  and 
I  hope  you'll  get  over  it.  It  is  a  good  deal  more  important  to  me 
than  to  you. 

"  Yours,  ,  "  C." 

There  was  not  a  word  about  Violet.  But  then  it  was  hardly  to  be 
expected  that  there  should  be  words  about  Violet.  It  was  not  likely 
that  a  man  should  write  to  his  rival  of  his  own  failure.  But  yet 
there  was  a  flavour  of  Violet  in  the  letter  which  would  not  have  been 
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then,  to  Phineas  thought,  if  the  writer  had  been  despondent.  The 
pleasant  little  meeting  on  the  sands  had  been  convened  altogether  in 
respect  of  Violet.  And  the  telling  of  the  story  to  the  Earl  must  have 
arisen  from  discussions  about  Violet.  Lord  Chiltern  must  have  told 
his  father  oat  Phineas  was  his  rival.  Could  the  rejected  suitor  have 
-written  on  such  a  subject  in  such  a  strain  to  such  a  correspondent  if 
he  had  believed  his  own  rejection  to  be  certain?  But  then  Lord 
'Chiltern  was  not  Kke  anybody  else  in  the  world,  and  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  judge  of  him  by  one's  experience  of  the  motives  of  others. 

Shortly  afterwards  Phineas  did  call  in  Berkeley  Square,  and  was 
shown  up  at  once  into  Lady  Baldook's  drawing-room.  The  whole 
aspect  of  the  porter's  countenance  was  changed  towards  him,  and 
from  this,  too,  he  gathered  good  auguries.  This  had  surprised  him ; 
but  his  surprise  was  far  greater,  when,  on  entering  the  room,  he 
found  Violet  Effingham  there  alone.  A  little  fresh  colour  came  to 
her  face  as  she  greeted  him,  though  it  cannot  be  said  that  she  blushed. 
She  behaved  herself  admirably,  not  endeavouring  to  conceal  some 
little  emotion  at  thus  meeting  him,  but  betraying  none  that  was 
injurious  to  her  composure.  "  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Finn," 
sho  said.     "  My  aunt  has  just  left  mo,  and  will  be  back  directly." 

He  was'  by  no  means  her  equal  in  his  management  of  himself  on 
the  occasion ;  but  perhaps  it  may  be  acknowledged  that  his  position 
was  the  more  difficult  of  the  two.  He  had  not  seen  her  since  her 
engagement  had  been  proclaimed  to  the  world,  and  now  he  had  heard 
from  a  source  which  was  not  to  be  doubted,  that  it  had  been  broken 
off.  Of  course  there  was  nothing  to  be  said  on  thai  matter.  He 
-could  not  have  congratulated  her  in  the  one  case,  nor  could  he  either 
congratulate  her  or  condole  with  her  on  the  other.  And  yet  he  did 
not  know  how  to  speak  to  her  as  though  no  such  events  had  occurred. 
•"  I  did  not  know  that  you  were  in  town,"  he  said. 
"  I  only  came  yesterday.    I  have  been,  you  know,  at  Borne  with 

the  Effinghoms ;  and  since  that  I  have  been ;  bmt,  indeed,  I  have 

been  such  a  vagrant  that  I  cannot  tell  you  of  all  my  comings  and 
goings.    And  you, — yon  are  hard  at  work ! " 
44  Oh  yes  *, — always." 

"  That  is  right.  I  wish  I  could  be  something,  if  it  were  only  a 
stick  in  waiting,  or  a  door-keeper.  It  is  so  good  to  be  something." 
Was  it  some  such  teaching  as  this  that  had  jarred  against  Lord 
ChHtern's  susceptibilities,  and  had  seemed  to  him  to  be  a  repetition 
of  his  father's  sermons  ? 
"  A  man  should  try  to  be  something,"  said  Phineas. 
"  And  a  woman  must  be  content  to  be  nothing, — unless  Mr.  Mill 
can  pull  us  through!  And  now,  tell  me, — have  you  seen  I*dy 
Laura?" 

"Not  lately." 

44  Nor  Mr.  Kennedy  V9 

El2 
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"  I  sometimes  see  him  in  the  House."  The  visit  to  the  Colonial 
Office  of  which  the  reader  has  been  made  aware  had  not  at  that  time 
as  yet  been  made. 

"  I  am  sorry  for  all  that,"  she  said.  Upon  which  Phineas  smiled 
and  shook  his  head.  "lam  very  sorry  that  there  should  be  a  quarrel 
between  you  two." 

"  There  is  no  quarrel." 

"  I  used  to  think  that  you  and  she  might  do  so  much  for  each 
other, — that  is,  of  course,  if  you  could  make  a  friend  of  him." 

"He  is  a  man  of  whom  it  is  very  hard  to  make  a  friend,"  said 
Phineas,  feeling  that  he  was  dishonest  to  Mr.  Kennedy  in  saying  so, 
but  thinking  that  such  dishonesty  was  justified  by  what  he  owed  to 
Lady  Laura. 

"  Yes ; — he  is  hard,  and  what  I  call  ungcnial.  We  won't  say  any- 
thing about  him, — will  we?  Have  you  seen  much  of  the  Earl?'* 
This  she  asked  as  though  such  a  question  had  no  reference  whatever 
to  Lord  Chiltern. 

"  Oh  dear, — alas,  alas ! " 

"  You  have  not  quarrelled  with  him  too  ?" 

"  He  has  quarrelled  with  me.  He  has  heard,  Miss  Effingham,  cf 
what  happened  last  year,  and  he  thinks  that  I  was  wrong." 

"  Of  course  you  were  wrong,  Mr.  Finn." 

"Very  likely.  To  him  I  chose  to  defend  myself,  but  I  certainly 
shall  not  do  so  to  you.  At  any  rate,  you  did  not  think  it 
necessary  to  quarrel  with  me." 

"I  ought  to  have  done  so.  I  wonder  why  my  aunt  does  not 
come."     Then  she  rang  the  bell. 

"Now  I  have  told  you  all  about  myself,"  said  he;  "you  should 
tell  me  something  of  yourself." 

"  About  me  ?  I  am  like  the  knife-grinder,  who  had  no  story  to 
tell, — none  at  least  to  be  told.  Wo  have  all,  no  doubt,  got  our  little 
stories,  interesting  enough  to  ourselves." 

" But  your  story,  Miss  Effingham."  he  said,  "is  of  such  intense 
interest  to  me,"  At  that  moment,  luckily.  Lady  Baldock  coma  into 
the  room,  and  Phineas  was  saved  from  the  necessity  of  making  * 
declaration  at  a  moment-  which  would  have  been  most  in.^ 

Lady  Baldock  was  exceedingly  gracious  to  him,  bidding  Yioki  ait 
hor  influence  to  persuade  him  to  come  to  the  gathering-  €*  Permd* 
him  to  desert  his  work  to  come  and  hear  some  fiddler*  I "  said  Htff 
Effingham.  "  Indeed  I  shall  not,  allot  Who  can  toll  but  what  tk* 
colonies  might  suffer  from  it  through  centuries,  and  thai  wuch  a  lajwr 
of  duty  might  drive  a  province  or  two  into  the  arms  of  our 
enemies  ?  " 

"Herr  Moll  is  coming/*  said  Lady  Baldock,  "and  so  is 
Scrub! ,  and  Pjinskt,  who,  they  say,  is  the  grenWt  man  living  «mtl 
flageolet.      Have   you   ever   heard   J^jmftkt,  Mr,   Finn  ?M     tfok 
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never  had  heard  Pjinskt.  "And  as  for  Herr  Moll,  there  is  nothing 
equal  to  him,  this  year,  at  least."  Lady  Baldock  had  taken  np  musio 
this  season,  hat  all  her  enthusiasm  was  unable  to  shake  the  con- 
scientious zeal  of  the  young  Under-Secretary  of  State.  At  such  a 
gathering  he  would  have  been  unable  to  say  a  word  in  private  to 
Violet  Effingham. 


CHAPTER  LX. 

MADAME   GOESLER's   POLITICS. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  when  Lady  Glencora  Palliser  was  shown 
into  Madame  Goesler's  room,  Madame  Goesler  had  just  explained 
somewhat  forcibly  to  the  Duke  of  Omnium  her  reasons  for  refusing 
the  loan  of  his  Grace's  villa  at  Gomo.  She  had  told  the  Duke  in  so 
many  words  that  she  did  not  mean  to  give  the  world  an  opportunity 
of  maligning  her,  and  it  would  then  have  been  left  to  the  Duke  to 
decide  whether  any  other  arrangements  might  have  been  made  for 
taking  Madame  Goesler  to  Como,  had  he  not  been  interrupted.  That 
he  was  very  anxious  to  take  her  was  certain.  The  green  brougham 
hod  already  been  often  enough  at  the  door  in  Park  Lane  to  make  his 
Grace  feel  that  Madame  Goesler's  company  was  very  desirable, — 
was,  perhaps,  of  all  things  left  for  his  enjoyment,  the  one  thing  the 
most  desirable.  Lady  Glencora  had  spoken  to  her  husband  of  children 
crying  for  the  top  brick  of  the  chimney.  Now  it  had  come  to  this, 
that  in  the  eyes  of  the  Duke  of  Omnium  Marie  Max  Goesler  was  the 
top  brick  of  tho  chimney.  SI  to  had  more  wit  for  him  than  other 
women, — more  of  that  sort  of  wit  which  he  was  capable  of  enjoying. 
She  had  a  beauty  which  he  had  learned  to  think  more  alluring  than 
other  beauty.  He  was  sick  of  fair  faces,  and  fat  arms,  and  free  necks. 
Madame  Goesler's  eyes  sparkled  as  other  eyes  did  not  sparkle,  and 
there  was  something  of  the  vagueness  of  mystery  in  the  very  blackness 
and  gloss  and  abundance  of  her  hair, — as  though  her  beauty  was  the 
beauty  of  some  world  which  he  had  not  yet  known.  And  there  wat> 
a  quickness  and  yet  a  grace  of  motion  about  her  which  was  quite  new 
to  him.  The  ladies  upon  whom  tho  Duke  had  of  late  most  often 
smiled  had  been  somewhat  slow, — perhaps  almost  heavy, — though, 
no  doubt,  graceful  withal.  In  his  early  youth  he  remembered  to  have 
seen,  somewhere  in  Greece,  such  a  houri  as  was  this  Madame 
Goesler.  The  houri  in  that  case  had  run  off  with  the  captain  of  a 
Russian  vessel  engaged  in  the  tallow  trade ;  but  not  the  less  was 
there  left  on  his  Grace's  mind  some  dreamy  memory  of  charms 
which  had  impressed  him  very  strongly  when  he  was  simply  a  young 
Mr.  Palliser,  and  had  had  at  his  command  not  so  convenient  a  modo 
of  sudden  abduction  as  the  Russian  captain's  tallow  ship.  Pressed 
hard  by  such  circumstances  as  these,  there  is  no  knowing  how  tho 
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Duke  might  have  got  oat  of  his  difficulties  had  not  Lady  Gieneoxac 
appeared  upon  the  scene. 

Since  the  future  little  Lord  Sikerbridge  had  been  born,  the  Bake* 
had  been  very  constant  in  his  worship  of  Lady  Gleneora,  and  as, 
from  year  to  year,  a  little  brother  was  added,  thus  making  the  family 
very  strong  and  stable,  his  acts  of  worship  had  increased ;  but  with 
his  worship  there  had  come  of  late  something  almost  of  dread, — 
something  almost  of  obedience,  which  had  made  those  who  were 
immediately  about  the  Duke  declare  that  his  Grace  was  a  good  deal 
changed.  For,  hitherto,  whatever  may  have  been  the  Duke's  weak- 
nesses, he  certainly  had  known  no  master.  His  heir,  Plantagenet 
Palliser,  had  been  always  subject  to  him.  His  other  relations  had 
been  kept  at  such  a  distance  as  hardly  to  be  more  than  recognised : 
and  though  his  Grace  no  doubt  had  had  his  intimacies,  they  who  had 
been  intimate  with  him  had  either  never  tried  to  obtain  ascendancy, 
or  had  failed.  Lady  Glencora,  whether  with  or  without  a  struggle, 
had  succeeded,  and  people  about  the  Duke  said  that  the  Duke  was  muck 
changed.  Mr.  Fothergill, — who  was  his  Grace's  man  of  business, 
and  who  was  not  a  favourite  with  Lady  Glencora, — said  that  he  was* 
very  much  changed  indeed.  Finding  his  Grace  so  much  changed , 
Mr.  Fothergill  had  made  a  little  attempt  at  dictation  himself,  but  had 
receded  with  fingers  very  much  scorched  in  the  attempt.  It  was 
indeed  possible  that  the  Duke  was  becoming  in  the  slightest  degree 
weary  of  Lady  Glencora's  thraldom,  and  that  he  thought  that 
Madame  Max  Goesler  might  bo  more  tender  with  him.  Madame  Max 
Goeslcr,  however,  intended  to  be  tender  only  on  one  condition. 

When  Lady  Glencora  entered  the  room,  Madame  Goesler  received 
her  beautifully.  "  How  lucky  that  you  should  have  come  jnst  when, 
his  Grace  is  here/'  she  said. 

"  I  saw  my  uncle's  carriage,  and  of  course  I  knew  it,"  said  Lady* 
Glencora. 

"  Then  the  favour  is  to  him,"  said  Madame  Goesler,  smiling. 

"  No,  indeed ;  I  was  coming.  If  my  word  is  to  be  doubted  in  thai 
point,  I  must  insist  on  having  the  servant  up;  I  must,  certainly. 
I  told  him  to  drive  to  this  door,  as  far  back  as  Grosvcnor  Street. 
Did  I  not,  Planty  ?"  Planty  was  the  little  Lord  Silverbridge  as  was 
to  be,  if  nothing  unfortunate  intervened,  who  was  now  sitting  on  his 
granduncle's  knee. 

"  Dou  said  to  tho  little  house  in  Park  Lane,"  said  the  boy. 

"  Yes, — because  I  forgot  the  number." 

"  And  it  is  the  smallest  house  in  Park  Lane,  so  the  evidence  is 
complete,"  said  Madame  Goesler.  Lady  Glencora  had  not  eared 
much  for  evidence  to  convince  Madame  Goesler,  but  she  had  not 
wishod  her  uncle  to  think  that  he  was  watched  and  hunted  down. 
It  might  be  necessary  that  he  should  know  that  he  was  watehed, 
but  things  had  not  come  to  that  as  yet. 


"  And  I  ain't  in  a  hurry  either, — am  I,  Mamma  ?" 

Phineat  Finn.    Chap,  1*.  Page  508. 
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"HowkPUntagenot?"  asked  the  Duke. 

"  Answer  for  papa*'*  said  Lady  Glenoora  to  her  child. 

"  Papa  is  very  well,  bat  he  almost  never  comes  homo/' 

44  He  is  working  for  his  country,"  said  the  Duke.  "  Your  papa  is 
a  busy,  useful  man,  and  can't  afford  time  to  play  with  a  little  boy  as 
lean." 

"  Bat  papa  is  not  a.dnke." 

"He  will  be  some  day,  and  that  probably  before  long,  my  boy. 
He  will  be  a  duke  quite  as  soon  as  he  wants  to  be  a  duke.  He  likes 
the  House  of  Commons  better  than  the  strawberry  leaves,  I  fancy. 
There  is  not  a  man  in  England  less  in  a  hurry  than  he  is." 

"No,  indeed,"  said  Lady  Glencora. 

"  How  nice  that  is,"  said  Madame  Goesler. 

"And  I  ain't  in  a  hurry  either, — am  I,  mamma?"  said  the  little 
future  Lord  Silverbridge. 

"You  are  a  wicked  little  monkey,"  said  his  granduncle,  kissing 
him.  At  this  moment  Lady  Glencora  was,  no  doubt,  thinking  how 
necessary  it  was  that  she  should  be  careful  to  see  that  things  did  turn 
out  in  the  manner  proposed, — so  that  people  who  had  waited  should 
not  be  disappointed ;  and  the  Duke  was  perhaps  thinking  that  he  was 
not  absolutely  bound  to  his  nephew  by  any  law  of  God  or  man ;  and 
Madame  Max  Goesler, — I  wonder  whether  her  thoughts  were  injurious 
to  the  prospects  of  that  handsome  bold-faced  little  boy. 

Lady  Glencora  rose  to  take  her  leave  first.  It  was  not  for  her  to 
show  any  anxiety  to  force  the  Duke  out  of  the  lady's  presence  If 
the  Duke  were  resolved  to  make  a  fool  of  himself,  nothing  that  she 
could  do  would  prevent  it.  But  she  thought  that  this  little  inspection 
might  possibly  be  of  service,  and  that  her  uncle's  ardour  would  be 
cooled  by  the  interruption  to  which  he  had  been  subjected.  So  she 
went,  and  immediately  afterwards  the  Duke  followed  her.  The 
interruption  had,  at  any  rate,  saved  him  on  that  occasion  from 
making  the  highest  bid  for  the  pleasure  of  Madame  Goesler' s  com- 
pany ut  Como.  The  Duke  went  down  with  the  little  boy  in  his 
hand,  so  that  there  was  not  an  opportunity  for  a  single  word  of 
interest  between  the  gentleman  and  the  lady. 

Madame  Goesler,  when  she  was  alone,  seated  herself  on  her  sofa, 
tucking  her  feet  up  under  her  as  though  she  were  seated  somewhere 
in  the  East,  pushed  her  ringlets  back  roughly  from  her  face,  and  then 
placed  her  two  hands  to  her  sides  so  that  her  thumbs  rested  tightly 
on  her  girdle.  When  alone  with  something  weighty  on  her  mind 
she  would  sit  in  this  form  for  the  hour  together,  resolving,  or  trying 
to  resolve,  what  should  be  her  conduct.  She  did  few  things  without 
mneh  thinking,  and  though  she  walked  very  boldly,  she  walked 
warily.  She  often  told  herself  that  such  success  as  she  had  achieved 
could  not  have  been  achieved  without  much  caution.  And  yet  she 
•vex  discontented  with  herself,  telling  herself  that  all  that  she 
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had  done  was  nothing,  or  worse  than  nothing.  What  was  it  all,  to 
have  a  duke  and  to  have  lords  dining  with  her,  to  dine  with  lords  or 
with  a  dnke  itself,  if  life  were  dull  with  her,  and  the  hours  hung 
heavy!  Life  with  her  was  dull,  and  the  hours  did  hang  heavy. 
And  what  if  she  caught  this  old  man,  and  became  herself  a  duchess, 
— caught  him  by  means  of  his  weakness,  to  the  inexpressible  dismay 
of  all  those  who  were  bound  to  him  by  ties  of  blood, — would  that 
make  her  life  happier,  or  her  hours  less  tedious  ?  That  prospect  of 
a  life  on  the  Italian  lakes  with  an  old  man  tied  to  her  side  was  not 
so  charming  in  her  eyes,  as  it  was  in  those  of  the  Duke.  Were  she 
to  succeed,  and  to  be  blazoned  forth  to  the  world  as  Duchess  of 
Omnium,  what  would  she  have  gained  ? 

She  perfectly  understood  the  motive  of  Lady  Glencora's  visit,  and 
thought  that  she  would  at  any  rate  gain  something  in  the  very 
triumph  of  hauling  the  manoeuvres  of  so  clever  a  woman.  Let  Lady 
Glencora  throw  her  JEgis  before  the  Duke,  and  it  would  be  some-  , 
thing  to  carry  off  his  Grace  from  beneath  the  protection  of  so  thick  a 
shield.  The  very  flavour  of  the  contest  was  pleasing  to  Madame 
Goesler.  But,  the  victory  gained,  what  then  would  remain  to  her  ? 
Money  she  had  already ;  position,  too,  she  had  of  her  own.  She  was 
free  as  air,  and  should  it  suit  her  at  any  time  to  go  off  to  some  lake 
of  Como  in  society  that  would  personally  bo  more  agreeable  to  her 
than  that  of  the  Duke  of  Omnium,  there  was  nothing  to  hinder  her 
for  a  moment.  And  then  came  a  smile  over  her  face, — but  the 
saddest  smile, — as  she  thought  of  one  with  whom  it  might  be 
pleasant  to  look  ut  the  colour  of  Italian  skies  and  feel  the  suflu^.**  otf 
Italian  breezes,  lu  feigning  to  Like  to  do  this  with  an  old 
in  acting  the  raptures  of  love  on  behalf  of  a  worn-out  duke 
at  the  best  would  scarce  believe  in  her  acting,  there  would  tiot  W 
much  delight  for  her.  She  had  never  yet  known  what  it  wa*  to 
have  anything  of  the  pleasure  of  love.  She  had  grown,  as  wht 
often  told  herself,  to  be  a  hard,  cautious,  selfish,  successful  woman. 
without  any  interference  or  assistance  from  such  pleasure.  Htgfot 
there  not  be  yet  time  left  for  her  to  try  it  without  selfishness — with 
an  absolute  devotion  of  self, — if  only  she  could  Hud  tho  right  otun- 
panioii  ?  There  was  one  who  might  be  such  a  companion »  bat  the 
Duke  of  Omnium  certainly  could  not  be  such  a  one* 

But  to  be  Duchess  of  Omnium !  After  all,  success  in  this  world  It 
everything  ; — is  at  any  rate  the  only  thing  the  pleasure  of  which  will 
endure.  There  was  the  name  of  many  a  woman  written  in  a  black 
list  within  Madame  Gocalor'a  breast,— written  there  because  of  team, 
because  of  rejected  overtures,  because  of  deep  social  injuijr;  *o4 
Madame  Goesler  told  herself  often  that  it  would  be  a  pleasure  In  Iw 
to  lino  the  lint,  and  to  bo  revenged  on  those  who  had  ill-i 
neorufully  treated  her.  She  did  not  readily  forgive  tho**  \*  Lo  La  i 
injured  her.     As  Duehess  of  Omnium  the  thought  that  probata 
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might  use  that  list  with  efficacy.  Lady  Glencora  had  treated  her 
well,  and  she  had  no  such  feeling  against  Lady  Glencora.  As 
Duchess  of  Omnium  she  would  accept  Lady  Glencora  as  her 
dearest  friend,  if  Lady  Glencora  would  admit  it.  But  if  it  should 
be  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  little  duel  between  them,  as 
to  which  of  them  should  take  the  Duke  in  hand,  the  duel  must  of 
course  be  fought.  In  a  matter  so  important,  one  woman  would  of 
course  expect  no  false  sentiment  from  another.  She  and  Lady 
Glencora  would  understand  each  other ; — and  no  doubt,  respect  each 
other. 

I  have  said  that  she  would  sit  there  resolving,  or  trying  to  resolve. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  world  so  difficult  as  that  task  of  making  up 
one's  mind.  Who  is  there  that  has  not  longed  that  the  power  and 
privilege  of  selection  among  alternatives  should  be  taken  away  from 
him  in  some  important  crisis  of  his  life,  and  that  his  conduct  should 
be  arranged  for  him,  either  this  way  or  that,  by  some  divine  power 
if  it  were  possible, — by  some  patriarchal  power  in  the  absence  of 
divinity, — or  by  chance  even,  if  nothing  better  than  chance  could  be 
found  to  do  it  ?  But  no  one  dares  to  cast  the  die,  and  to  go  honestly 
by  the  hazard.  There  must  be  the  actual  necessity  of  obeying  the 
die,  before  even  the  die  can  be  of  any  use.  As  it  was,  when  Madame 
Goesler  had  sat  there  for  an  hour,  till  her  legs  were  tired  beneath 
her,  she  had  not  resolved.  It  must  be  as  her  impulse  should  direct 
her  when  the  important  moment  came.  There  was  not  a  soul  on 
earth  to  whom  she  could  go  for  counsel,  and  when  she  asked  herself 
for  counsel,  the  counsel  would  not  come. 

Two  days  afterwards  the  Duke  called  again.  He  would  come 
generally  on  a  Thursday, — early,  so  that  he  might  be  there  before 
other  visitors ;  and  he  had  already  quite  learned  that  when  he  was 
there  other  visitors  would  probably  be  refused  admittance.  How  Lady 
Glencora  had  made  her  way  in,  telling  the  servant  that  her  uncle  wap 
there,  he  had  not  understood.  That  visit  had  been  made  on  the 
Thursday,  but  now  he  came  on  the  Saturday, — having,  I  regret  to 
say,  sent  down  some  early  fruit  from  his  own  hot-houses, — or  from 
Covent  Garden, — with  a  little  note  on  the  previous  day.  The  grapes 
might  have  been  very  well,  but  the  note  was  injudicious.  There 
were  three  lines  about  the  grapes,  as  to  which  there  was  some  speoial 
history,  the  vine  having  been  brought  from  the  garden  of  some  villa 
in  which  some  ill-used  queen  had  lived  and  died ;  and  then  there 
was  a  postscript  in  one  line  to  say  that  the  Duke  w,ould  call  on  tbo 
following  morning.  I  do  not  think  that  he  had  meant  to  add  this 
when  he  began  his  note  ;  but  then  children,  who  want  the  top  brick, 
want  it  so  badly,  and  cry  for  it  so  perversely  ! 

Of  course  Madamo  Goesler  was  at  home.  But  even  then  she  had 
not  made  up  her  mind.  Sho  had  made  up  her  mind  only  to  this, — 
that  he  should  be  made  to  speak  plainly,  and  that  .she  would  tako 
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time  for  her  reply.  Eet  even  with  such  a  gem  as  tho  Pulse's  corccst 
before  her  eyes,  would  she  jump  at  it.  Where  there  was  so  aiaeb 
doubt,  there  need  at  least  be  no  impatience, 

"  You  ran  away  the  other  day,  Duke,  because  you  could  not  resist 
tho  charm  of  that  little  boy/*  she  said,  laughing. 

"  He  is  a  dear  little  boy, — but  it  was  not  that/'  he  answered. 

"  Then  what  was  it  ?  Your  niece  carried  you  off  iu  a  whirlwind. 
She  was  come  and  gone,  taking  yon  with  her*  in  half  a  minute/' 

u  Sbe  had  disturbed  me  when  I  was  thinking  of  something/ *  said 
the  Duke. 

**  Things  shouldn't  be  thought  of,— not  so  decpty  as  that."  MadaEu 
Gocslcr  was  playing  with  a  bunch  of  his  grapes  now,  eating  one  or 
two,  from  a  small  china  plate  which  had  stood  upon  the  table,  and  k 
thought  that  he  had  never  seen  a  woman  so  graceful  and  vet  » 
natural.  "  Will  you  not  eat  your  own  grapes  with  me  ?  They  are 
delicious;- — flavoured  with  the  poor  queen's  sorrows. T"  He  shoot 
his  head,  knowing  that  it  did  not  suit  his  gastric  juices  to  have  to 
deal  with  fruit  eaten  at  odd  times-  iA  Never  think,  Duke.  I  nn 
convinced  that  it  does  no  good.  It  simply  means  doubting,  and 
doubt  always  leads  to  error.  The  safest  way  in  the  world  is  to  fr 
do  thing." 

*'  I  believe  so,"  said  the  Duke. 

'*  Much  the  safest.  But  if  you  have  not  sufficient  command  ot: 
yourself  to  enable  you  to  sit  in  repose,  always  quiet,  never  am 
mi t ting  yourself  to  the  chance  of  any  danger, — then  take  a  leap  in 
the  dark  ;  or  rather  many  leaps.  A  stumbling  horse  regains  hi* 
footing  by  persevering  in  his  onward  course.  As  far  moving 
cautiously,  that  I  detest.* n 

(i  And  yet  one  must  think ; — for  instance,  whether  one  will  succeed 
or  not,11 

14  Take  that  for  granted  always.  Remember,  I  do  not  rscomza^ 
motion  at  all.     Repose  is  my  idea  of  life  ; — repose  and  grapes/' 

The  Duke  sat  for  a  while  silent,  taking  hi>>  repose  as  far  as  the 
outer  man  was  concerned,  looking  at  his  top  brick  of  tho  chimney, 
as  from  time  to  time  she  ate  one  of  hit*  grapes.  Probably  she  dM 
not  eat  above  half-a-dozen  of  them  altogether,  but  he  thought  th*x 
the  grapes  must  have  been  made  for  tho  woman,  she  was  so  prafcj 
iu  the  eating  of  them.  But  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  apeak 
at  last.     "  Havo  you  been  thinking  of  coming  to  Como  tn  be  imiiL 

" 1  told  you  that  I  never  think." 

**  But  I  want  au  answer  to  my  proposition/' 

*■  I  thought  I  had  answered  your  Grace  on  that  question."  3ta* 
she  put  down  tho  grapes,  and  moved  herself  on  her  chair,  m  thai  A* 
sat  with  her  face  turned  away  from  him, 

"  But  a  request  to  a  lady  may  bo  made  twice/* 

"  Oh,  yes.     And  I  am  grateful,  knowing  how  far  it  is  from  jmt 
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intention  to  do  m9  any  harm.  And  I  am  somewhat  ashamed  of  my 
warmth  on  the  other  day.  Bat  still  there  can  be  but  one  answer. 
There  are  delights  which  a  woman  must  deny  herself,  let  them  bo 
ever  so  delightful." 

"I  had  thought, "  the  Duke  began,  and  then  he  stopped 

himself. 

"  Your  Grace  waa  saying  that  you  thought, " 

"  Marie,  a  man  at  my  age  does  not  like  to  be  denied." 

"  What  man  likes  to  be  denied  anything  by  a  woman  at  any  ago  ? 
A  woman  who  denies  anything  is  called  cruel  at  once,— even  though 
it  be  her  very  soul."  She  had  turned  round  upon  him  now,  and  was 
leaning  forward  towards  him  from  her  chair,  so  that  he  could  touch 
her  if  he  put  out  his  hand. 

Be  put  out  his  hand  and  touched  her.  "Mark,"  he  said,  "will 
you  deny  me  if  I  aek  ?  " 

"Nay,  my  lord ;  how  shall  I  say  ?  There  is  many  a  trifle  I  would 
deny  you.     There  is  many  a  great  gift  I  would  give  you  willingly." 

M  But  tho  greatest  gift  of  all  ?  " 

"  My  lord,  if  you  hare  anything  to  say,  you  must  say  it  plainly. 
There  never  was  a  woman  worse  than  I  am  at  the  reading  of  riddles." 

"  Could  you  endure  to  live  in  tho  quietude  of  an  Italian  lake  with 
an  old  man  ?"    Now  he  touched  her  again,  and  had  taken  her  hand. 

"  No,  my  lord ; — nor  with  a  young  ono, — for  all  my  days.  But 
1  do  not  know  that  age  would  guide  me." 

Then  the  Duke  rose  and  made  his  proposition  in  form.  "  Marie, 
you  know  that  I  love  you.  Why  it  is  that  I  at  my  age  should  feel 
so  sore  a  love,  I  cannot  say." 

"  Se  sore  a  love  ! " 

"  So  sore,  if  it  be  not  gratified.    Mario,  I  ask  you  to  bo  my  wife." 

"  Duke  of  Omnium,  this  from  you ! " 

u  Yes,  from  me.  My  coronet  is  at  your  feet.  If  you  will  allow 
me  to  raise  it,  I  will  place  it  on  your  brow." 

Then  she  went  away  from  him,  and  seated  herself  at  a  distance. 
After  a  moment  or  two  he  followed  her,  and  stood  with  his  arm 
upon  her  shoulder.     "  You  will  give  me  an  answer,  Marie  ?" 

"You  cannot  have  thought  of  this,  my  lord." 

"  Nay ;  I  have  thought  of  it  much." 

"And  your  friends?" 

"  My  dear,  I  may  venture  to  please  myself  in  this, — as  in  every- 
thing.   Will  you  not  answer  me  ?  " 

"Certainly  not  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  my  lord.  Think  how 
high  is  the  position  you  offer  me,  and  how  immense  is  the  change 
you  propose  to  me.  Allow  me  two  days,  and  I  will  answer  you 
by  letter.  I  am  so  fluttered  now  that  I  must  leave  you."  Then 
he  came  to  her,  took  hor  hand,  kissed  her  brow,  and  opened  the 
tar  for  her. 
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CHAPTER   LXL 

ANOTHER  DUEL. 

It  happened  that  there  were  at  this  time  certain  matters  of  bushes 
to  be  settled  between  the  Duke  of  Omnium  and  his  nephew  Mr. 
Palliser,  respecting  which  the  latter  called  upon  his  uncle  on  tot 
morning  after  the  Duke  had  committed  himself  by  his  offer.  Mr. 
Palliser  had  come  by  appointment  made  with  Mr.  Fothergill,  tk 
Duke's  man  of  business,  and  had  expected  to  meet  Mr.  Fothergfl). 
Mr.  Fothergill,  however,  was  not  with  the  Duke,  and  the  uncle  told 
the  nephew  that  the  business  had  been  postponed.  Then  Mr.  Pil- 
liser  asked  some  question  as  to  the  reason  of  such  postponement, 
not  meaning  much  by  his  question, — and  the  Duke,  after  a  moment's 
hesitation,  answered  him,  meaning  very  much  by  his  answer.  "The 
truth  is,  Pkmtagenet,  that  it  is  possible  that  I  may  marry,  and  if  so 
this  arrangement  would  not  suit  me." 

"  Are  you  going  to  be  married  ?  "  asked  the  astonished  nephew. 

44  It  is  not  exactly  that, — but  it  is  possible  that  I  may  do  so. 
Since  I  proposed  this  matter  to  Fothergill  I  have  been  thinking  over 
it,  and  I  have  changed  my  mind.  It  will  make  but  little  difference 
to  you  ;  and  after  all  you  are  a  far  richer  man  than  I  am." 

"  I  am  not  thinking  of  money,  Duke,"  said  Plantogenet  Palliser. 

"  Of  what  then  were  you  thinking  ?  " 

"  Simply  of  what  you  told  me.  I  do  not  in  the  least  mean  to 
interfere." 

"  I  hope  not,  Plantagenet." 

"  But  I  could  not  hear  such  a  statement  from  you  without  soma 
surprise.     Whatever  you  do  I  hope  will  tend  to  make  you  happy." 

So  much  passed  between  the  uncle  and  the  nephew,  and  what  tb# 
uncle  told  to  the  nephew,  the  nephew  of  course  told  to  his  wife. 
"He  was  with  her  again,  yesterday,"  said  Lady  Glencora,  "for 
more  than  an  hour.  And  he  had  been  half  the  morning  dressing 
himself  before  he  went  to  her." 

"  He  is  not  engaged  to  her,  or  he  would  have  told  me,"  said  Plat- 
tagenet  Palliser. 

li  I  think  he  would,  but  there  is  no  knowing.  At  the  preset 
moment  I  have  only  one  doubt,— whether  to  act  upon  him  or  npon 
hor." 

*'  I  do  not  see  that  you  can  do  good  by  going  to  either," 

"Well,  we  wilt  see.  If  she  be  the  woman  I  take  her  to  be,* 
think  I  could  do  something  with  her.  I  have  never  supposed  stf 
to  be  a  bad  woman, — never.  I  will  think  of  it,"  Then  IMj 
Glencora  left  her  husband,  and  did  not  consult  him  afterwattii  h  V 
the  course  she  would  pursue.  He  had  his  budget  to  manifp*  «»i 
his  speeches  to  make.     The  little  affiur  of  the  Duke  and 
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Goesler,  she  thought  it  best  to  take  into  her  own  hands  without  any 
assistance  from  him.  "  What  a  fool  I  was,"  she  said  to  herself,  "  to 
have  her  down  there  when  the  Duke  was  at  Matching." 

Madame  Goesler,  when  she  was  left  alone,  felt  that  now  indeed 
she  must  make  up  her  mind.  She  had  asked  for  two  days.  The 
intervening  day  was  a  Sunday,  and  on  the  Monday  she  must  send 
her  answer.  She  might  doubt  at  any  rate  for  this  one  night, — the 
Saturday  night, — and  sit  playing,  as  it  were,  with  the  coronet  of  a 
duchess  in  her  lap.  She  had  been  born  the  daughter  of  a  small 
country  attorney,  and  now  a  duke  had  asked  her  to  be  his  wife, — 
and  a  duke  who  was  acknowledged  to  stand  above  other  dukes! 
Nothing  at  any  rate  could  rob  her  of  that  satisfaction.  Whatever 
resolution  she  might  form  at  last,  she  had  by  her  own  resources 
reached  a  point  of  success  in  remembering  which  there  would  always 
be  a  keen  gratification.  It  would  be  much  to  be  Duchess  of  Omnium ; 
bat  it  would  be  something  also  to  have  refused  to  be  a  Duchess  of 
Omnium.  During  that  evening,  that  night,  and  the  next  morning, 
she  remained  playing  with  tho  coronet  in  her  lap.  She  would  not 
go  to  church.  What  good  could  any  sermon  do  her  while  that 
bauble  was  dangling  before  her  eyes  ?  After  church-time,  about  two 
o'clock,  Phineas  Finn  came  to  her.  Just  at  this  period  Phineas 
would  come  to  her  often ; — sometimes  full  of  a  new  decision  to  for- 
get Violet  Effingham  altogether,  at  others  minded  to  continue  his 
siege  let  the  hope  of  success  be  ever  so  small.  He  had  now  heard 
that  Violet  and  Lord  Chiltern  had  in  truth  quarrelled,  and  was  of 
course  anxious  to  bo  advised  to  continue  the  siege.  When  he  first 
came  in  and  spoke  a  word  or  two,  in  which  there  was  no  reference 
to  Violet  Effingham,  there  came  upon  Madame  Goesler  a  strong 
wish  to  decide  at  once  that  she  would  play  no  longer  with  the 
coronet,  that  the  gem  was  not  worth  the  cost  she  would  be  called 
upon  to  pay  for  it.  There  was  something  in  the  world  better  for  her 
than  the  coronet, — if  only  it  might  be  had.  But  within  ten  minutes 
be  had  told  her  the  whole  tale  about  Lord  Chiltern,  and  how  he  had 
seen  Violet  at  Lady  Baldock's, — and  how  there  might  yet  be  hope 
for  him.  What  would  she  advise  him  to  do ?  "Go  home,  Mr.  Finn," 
she  said,  "  and  write  a  sonnet  to  her  eyebrow.  See  if  that  will  havo 
any  effect." 

44  Ah,  well !  It  is  natural  that  you  should  laugh  at  me ;  but, 
?omehow,  I  did  not  expect  it  from  you." 

*'  Do  not  be  angry  with  mo.  What  I  mean  is  that  such  little 
things  seem  to  influence  this  Violet  of  yours." 

"  Do  they  ?    I  have  not  found  that  they  do  so." 

"  If  she  had  loved  Lord  Chiltern  she  would  not  have  quarrelled 
with  him  for  a  few  words.  If  she  had  loved  you,  she  would  not 
have  accepted  Lord  Chiltern.  If  she  loves  neither  cf  you,  she  should 
■ay  so.     I  am  losing  my  respect  for  her." 
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"  Do  not  say  that,  Madame  Goesler.  I  respect  her  as  strongly  ts  I 
love  her."  Then  Madame  Goesler  almost  made  up  her  mind  that 
she  would  have  the  coronet.  There  was  a  substance  about  the 
coronet  that  would  not  elude  her  grasp. 

Late  that  afternoon,  while  she  was  still  hesitating,  there  em 
another  caller  to  the  cottage  in  Park  Lane.  She  was  still  hesitating 
feeling  that  sho  had  as  yet  another  night  before  her.  Should  she  he 
Duchess  of  Omnium  or  not  ?  All  that  she  wished  to  be,  she  could 
not  be ; — but  to  be  Duchess  of  Omnium  was  within  her  retch. 
Then  she  began  to  ask  herself  various  questions.  Would  the  Que© 
refuse  to  accept  her  in  her  new  rank  ?  Refuse !  How  could  my 
Queen  refuse  to  accept  her  ?  She  had  not  done  aught  amiss  it 
life.  There  was  no  slur  on  her  name ;  no  stain  on  her  character. 
What,  though  her  father  had  been  a  small  attorney,  and  her  firs* 
husband  a  Jew  banker !  She  had  broken  no  law  of  God  ox  man,  had 
been  accused  of  breaking  no  law,  which  breaking  or  which  accusation 
need  stand  in  the  way  of  her  being  as  good  a  duchess  as  any  otter 
woman !  She  was  sitting  thinking  cf  this,  almost  angry  with  herself 
at  the  awe  with  which  the  proposed  rank  inspired  her,  when  Lady 
Glencora  was  announced  to  her. 

" Madame  Goesler/'  said  Lady  Glencora,  "I  am  very  glad  to fbd 
you. 

"  And  I  more  than  equally  so,  to  bo  found,"  said  Madame  Goeskr, 
smiling  with  all  her  grace. 

"  My  uncle  has  been  with  you  since  I  saw  you  last  ?  " 
"  Oh  yes ; — more  than  once  if  I  remember  right.     He  was  hers 
yesterday  at  any  rate." 

"  He  comes  often  to  you  then  ?  " 

"  Not  so  often  as  I  would  wish,  Lady  Glencora.  The  Duke  is  oce 
of  my  dearest  friends." 

"  It  has  been  a  quick  friendship." 

"  Yes ; — a  quick  friendship,"  said  Madame  Goesler.  Then  then 
was  a  pause  for  some  moments  which  Madame  Goesler  was  deter- 
mined that  she  would  not  break.  It  was  clear  to  her  now  on  what 
ground  Lady  Glencora  had  como  to  her,  and  sho  wan  fully  mindt  1 
that  if  she  could  bear  the  full  light  of  the  god  himself  in  all  his  glorr* 
sho  would  not  allow  herself  to  bo  scorched  by  any  re- lice  tad  bwi 
coming  from  the  god's  niece r  She  thought  she  could  endure  sa\- 
thing  that  Lady  Glencora  might  say  ;  hut  she  would  wait  and  bmr 
what  might  be  said, 

"I  think,  Madame  Goesler,  that  I  had  bettor  hurry  on  to  «J 
subject  at  once/1  said  Lady  Glencora,  almost  hesitating  us  she  fj*k*. 
And  feeling  that  the  colour  was  rushing  up  to  her  chtclu!  and  emmg 
her  brow.  "  Of  course,  what  I  have  to  say  will  he  disagrtedUfc  W 
course  I  shall  offend  you.     And  yd  I  do  not  mean  it." 
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"  I  shall  be  offended  at  nothing,  Lady  Glencora,  unless  I  think 
that  you  mean  to  offend  me." 

"  I  protest  that  I  do  not.     Yon  have  soon  my  little  boy." 

"  Yes,  indeed.  The  sweetest  child  1  God  never  gave  me  any- 
thing half  so  precious  as  that." 

"  He  is  the  Duke's  heir." 

"  So  I  understand." 

"  For  myself,  by  my  honour  as  a  woman,  I  care  nothing.  I  am  rich 
and  have  all  that  the  world  can  give  me.  For  my  husband,  in  this 
matter,  I  care  nothing.  His  career  he  will  make  for  himself  and  it 
will  depend  on  no  title." 

"  Why  all  this  to  me,  Lady  Glencora?  What  have  I  to  do  with 
your  husband's  titles  ?  " 

"  Much  ; — if  it  be  true  that  there  is  an  idea  of  marriage  between 
you  and  the  Duke  of  Omnium." 

"  Paha !  "  said  Madame  Goesler,  with  all  the  scorn  of  which  she 
was  mistress. 

"  It  is  untrue,  then  ?  "  asked  Lady  Glencora. 

"  No ; — it  is  not  untrue.     There  is  an  idea  of  such  a  marriage." 

"  And  you  are  engaged  to  him  ?  " 

"  No ; — I  am  not  engaged  to  him." 

"  Has  he  asked  you  ?  " 

"  Lady  Glencora,  I  really  must  say  that  such  a  cross-questioning 
from  one  lady  to  another  is  very  unusual.  I  have  promised  not  to 
be  offended,  unless  I  thought  that  you  wished  to  offend  me.  But  do 
not  drive  me  too  far." 

"  Madame  Goesler,  if  you  will  tell  me  that  I  am  mistaken,  I 
will  beg  your  pardon,  and  offer  to  you  the  most  sincere  friendship 
which  one  woman  can  give  another." 

"  Lady  Glencora,  I  can  tell  you  nothing  of  the  kind." 

"  Then  it  is  to  be  so  I  And  have  you  thought  what  you  would 
gain?" 

"  I  havo  thought  much  of  what  I  should  gain  : — and  something 
also  of  what  I  should  lose." 

"  You  have  money." 

"  Yes,  indeed ;  plenty, — for  wants  so  moderate  as  mine." 

"And  position." 

"  Well,  yes  ;  a  sort  of  position.  Not  such  as  yours,  Lady  Glen- 
cora. That,  if  it  be  not  born  to  a  woman,  con  only  come  to  her 
from  a  husband.     She  cannot  win  it  for  herself." 

"  You  ore  free  as  air,  going  where  you  like,  and  doing  what  you 
like." 

"  Too  free,  sometimes,"  said  Madame  Goesler. 

"And  what  will  you  gain  by  changing  all  this  simply  for  a, 
title?" 
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"But  for  such  a  title,  Lady  Glen  com  \  It  may  bo  little  to  tot  to 
be  Duchess  of  Omnium,  but  think  what  it  must  be  to  me  !  " 

u  And  for  this  you  will  not  hesitate  to  rob  him  of  all  his  friends,  to 
embitter  his  future  life,  to  degrade  him  among  his  peers, " 

"  Degrade  him  !  Who  dares  say  that  I  shall  degrade  him  ?  He 
will  exalt  me*  but  I  shall  no  whit  degrade  him.  You  forget  yoar- 
self,  Lady  Glencora/* 

"  Ask  any  one.  It  is  not  that  I  despise  you.  If  I  did,  would  I  offer 
you  my  hand  in  friendship  ?  But  an  old  man,  over  seventy,  earn- 
ing the  weight  and  burden  of  such  rank  as  his,  will  degrade  htm&lf 
in  the  eyes  of  his  fellows,  if  he  marries  a  yonng  woman  without 
rank,  let  her  be  ever  so  clever,  ever  so  beautiful.  A  Duke  of 
Omnium  may  not  do  as  he  pleases,  as  may  another  man/1 

* 1  It  may  be  well,  Lady  Glencora,  for  other  dukes*  and  fer  tb? 
daughters  and  heirs  and  cousins  of  other  dukes,  that  hit;  Grace 
should  try  that  question.  I  will,  if  you  wish  it,  argue  this  matter 
with  you  on  many  points,  but  I  will  not  allow  you  to  say  that  I 
should  degrade  any  man  whom  I  might  marry,  My  name  is  as 
unstained  as  your  own." 

"  I  meant  nothing  of  that,11  said  Lady  Glen  corn. 

"For  him;- — I  certainly  would  not  willingly  injure  him,  fffct 
wishes  to  injure  a  friend  ?  And,  in  truth,  I  have  so  little  to  gain, 
that  the  temptation  to  do  him  an  injury,  if  I  thought  it  one,  is  ntrt 
strong.  For  your  little  boy,  Lady  Glencora,  I  think  your  fears  arc 
premature/1  As  she  said  this,  there  came  a  smile  over  her  face, 
which  threatened  to  break  from  control  and  almost  become  laughter. 
11  But,  if  you  will  allow  me  to  say  so,  my  mind  will  not  be  turned 
against  this  marriage  half  so  strongly  by  any  arguments  you  can  a«c 
as  by  those  which  I  can  adduce  myself.  Yon  have  nearly  driven  n» 
into  it,  by  telling  me  that  I  should  degrade  his  house.  It  is  almost 
incumbent  on  me  to  prove  that  you  are  wrong.  But  you  had  tatter 
leave  me  to  settle  the  matter  in  my  own  bosom.     Yon  had  indeed/' 

After  a  while  Lady  Glencora  did  leave  her, — to  settle  thti  matter 
within  her  own  bosom, — having  no  other  alternative. 
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THE  SACRISTAN'S  HOUSEHOLD. 

A  STORY  OF  LIPPE-DETMOLD. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

PARTING. 

Liesb  Lehmaxn's  lattice  window  beneath  the  broad  eaves  was  open 
betimes  in  the  morning.  Early  hours  are  usual  all  over  Germany, 
and  naturally  the  habits  of  life  in  the  country  are  more  primitive  than 
in  the  towns.  The  sun  never  surprised  Liese's  head  upon  the  pillow. 
Long  before  his  rays  peeped  in  at  the  casement,  the  active  little 
maiden  was  up  and  away  from  her  chamber,  and  helping  Fran  Hanne 
in  the  various  labours  of  the  household.  All  tasks  which  demanded 
rather  dainty  neatness  than  strength  were  usually  confided  to 
Lieschen's  fingers.  Her  hands  fell  upon  all  they  touched  as  softly 
as  dew  falls  upon  the  earth,  and  they  seemed  to  brighten  and 
beautify  common  things,  even  as  the  dew  brightens  the  humblest 
wayside  weed-blossoms. 

The  silver  mist  was  rolling  up  from  the  meadows  of  Lehmann's 
farm,  toward  the  higher  woodlands,  when  Lieschen  threw  open  the 
little  diamond-paned  window.  Its  iron  framework  rattled  crazily  and 
scattered  a  shower  of  bright  drops  from  the  twigs  of  the  vine,  whose 
tender  leaves  were  beginning  to  bud  forth.  "  Otto,"  said  Lieschen's 
soft  voice,  softly ;  "  dear  Otto."  It  was  her  morning  salutation  to 
the  squirrel,  whose  beady,  black  eye  glanced  quickly  on  her  at  the 
sound.  Liese  put  her  thumb  and  finger  within  the  wooden  bars  of 
his  cage,  and  held  a  hazel  nut  to  the  little  russet,  fur-coated  creature, 
that  nibbled  and  gnawed  enjoyingly.  "  Otto,"  she  murmured  again ; 
"  dearest  Otto." 

"  I  am  here."  The  words,  uttered  almost  in  a  whisper,  which  yet 
was  audible  in  the  stillness  of  the  dawn,  made  Liese  start  back 
terrified,  whilst  a  flush,  as  soft  and  pink  as  the  reflections  on  a  white 
cloud  at  sunset,  spread  over  her  face  and  throat. 

VOLm.  LL 
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"Herr  in  Himmel !  Is  it  you,  Otto?  truly  and  really?"  ill* 
said,  leaning  out  over  the  window-sill.  Yes ;  there  stood  Otto,  truly 
and  really,  looking  up  eagerly  at  the  sweet  face  that  bent  above  him, 
"But  how? — why? — Oh,  I  am  so  glad!"  And  then  some  bright 
tears  stole  from  the  eyes  where  they  had  been  lurking,  and  Ming, 
mingled  with  the  dewdrops  upon  the  vine. 

"  Don't  cry,  my  own  Lieschen !     I  can't  bear  to  see  it." 

"  It's  with  joy,  Otto  ; — joy  to  see  you  again.  It  seemed  such  a 
long,  long,  weary  time  since  I  had  spoken  with  you !  And  writing 
is  not  the  same  thing,  is  it  ?  " 

"Listen,  heart's  treasure,"  said  Otto,  coming  close  under  the  lattice, 
and  speaking  in  a  low  voice ;  "  I  do  not  want  any  one  to  know  that 
I  am  here.  The  farmer  would  only  talk  and  argue,  and  when  on* 
has  made  up  one's  mind  to  do  a  thing,  there's  no  use  in  wasting  words 
about  it.  And  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  go  away."  Liese  grew 
very  pale,  and  her  hand  which  leant  on  the  window-sill,  tightened 
its  grasp ;  but  she  answered  never  a  word.  "  There  is  only  one 
reason  why  going  away  should  be  hard  for  me — the  separation  mm 
my  darling  little  promised  wife.  But  you  know,  dear  Lieschen,  tha; 
we  are  separated  now  as  it  is."  Still  Liese  did  not  answer,  bat  her 
lips  trembled  as  though  she  would  have  spoken. 

"  Come,  Herzensliebe,  don't  be  so  dumb  and  downcast.  Yon  think 
I  am  brave,  but  the  truth  is,  Lieschen,  that  I  reckon  upon  you  to 
keep  up  my  courage." 

This  appeal  to  the  girl's  spirit  of  self-sacrifice  was  not  nude  is 
vain.  She  kept  back  her  tears  by  a  great  effort,  though  she  could 
not  stay  the  quivering  of  her  mouth.  "  I  will  try,  Otto.  Are  you,— 
are  you  going  far  away  ?  " 

"  Not  out  of  Fatherland,  my  darling." 

"  And  for, — for, — ach  Gott ! — for  a  long  time,  Otto  ?  " 

"I  hope  not,  my  best  one.  My  own  good  Lieschen,  you  will 
listen  calmly  to  what  I  have  to  say,  won't  you  ?  " 

Then  Otto  told  her  of  his  project.  He  was  not  very  skilful  at  any 
long  preparation  or  preamble.  Perhaps  that  was  as  well;  for  no 
preparation  or  preamble  could  have  sweetened  the  bitter  of  what  ft* 
had  to  say ;  and  it  was  best  to  tell  the  truth  which  must  be  told 
quickly.  He  spoke  as  hopefully  and  as  eloquently  as  he  could, 
dwelling  on  the  bright  side  of  his  plan,  and  showing  clearly  that  tiitre 
was  no  chance  of  advancement  or  even  employment  for  Hm  O 
Detmold.  Liese  listened  tremblingly,  and  with  a  sick  sinking  of  tk 
heart*  Could  he  not  do  as  his  uncle  desired  ?  Could  he  not  Jtff* 
to  be  a  tradesman,  and  live  peacefully  at  home  ?  These  thaa^Jf 
flitted  through  her  mind ;  but  .her  first  impulse  was  to  abut 
there.  It  was  a  feeling  betwixt  maiden  pride  and  the-  timid  1 
of  a  nature  ehrin kingly  sensitive,  which  prompted  her  to  bo  i 
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Bui  then  there  was  a  stronger  feeling  than  this  in  that  meek,  innocent 
breast, — the  strength  of  a  deep,  pure,  first  love. 

Little  Liese's  heart  was  loyal  to  the  core  ;  and  she  remembered, — 
what  had  he  ever  said  to  her  that  she  did  not  remember  ? — how  Otto 
had  always  urged  her  to  be  sincere  and  frank  with  him,  and  how  ho 
had  said  there  could  be  no  right  love  without  perfect  truth.  Otto 
could  not  for  the  life  of  him  have  comprehended  the  subtle  reserves 
and  strange,  wayward  timidities  that  sometimes  made  Liese's  lips 
close  like  a  shut  rose-bud.  His  character  was  like  the  noon-day, 
broad-beaming,  bright,  and  clear;  and  what  does  noon  know  of 
tremulous  silver  star-gleams,  and  dim  twilight  shadows  ? 

But  Liese  loved  him  dearly  ;  so  she  spoke.  "  Otto,  you  know  I 
always  think  you  right  and  wise.  I  always  think  so ;  but  I  some- 
times do  not  understand  why; — please  do  not  mind  my  crying,  if 
the  tears  did  not  come  I  should  choke ;  but  I  will  go  on  in  a  moment. 
There.  Well,  dear  Otto,  why  should  you  not  do  as  your  uncle 
Schnarcher  wishes  ?  It  is  not  for  myself  I  speak.  But  you  know 
that,  by  your  own  heart,  don't  you  Otto  ?  I  am  quite  sure  you  believe 
me.  But  ought  you  not  to, — to  yield  a  little  to  the  Herr  Kuster  ? 
And  though  you  don't  Kke  trade,  still,  you  know,  Otto,  people  ought 
not  just  to  think  of  what  they  like.  Don't  be  angry,  and, — Oh, 
Otto,  Otto,  you  are  going  away,  and  I  may  never  see  you  any 
more !  "  The  last  words  were  wailed  out  in  a  plaintive,  broken  tone, 
and  the  poor  child  let  fall  her  head  on  her  arms,  that  were  resting 
folded  on  the  window-sill,  and  stifled  her  sobs  behind  the  thick,  soft 
tresses  which  fell  over  her  like  a  veil. 

In  an  instant  Otto  had  unstrapped  his  knapsack,  and  thrown  it  on 
the  ground,  and  then  with  light,  sure  foot,  he  began  to  clamber  upward, 
holding  by  the  strong  rusty  iron  nails  and  clamps  which  sustained 
the  vine.  Liese  felt  a  hand  part  the  silky  chesnut  locks  from  her 
brow,  and  looked  up  with  blurred  eyes  and  piteous,  curved  under-lip, 
to  find  Otto's  face  close  to  her  own,  and  Otto's  voice  in  her  ear. 

With  one  arm  and  hand  ho  clung  to  the  old  black,  knotted  stem  of 
the  vine,  and  with  the  other  he  took  both  little  Lieschen's  hands,  and 
held  them  fast.  "  Darling !  darling !  "  he  cried,  "  you  break  my  heart. 
Don't  cry  so,  mein  Schatz,  or  I  shall  think  I  did  wrong  in  coming  to 
say  farewell  to  you,  and  that  it  would  have  been  better  had  I  done 
as  I  at  first  thought  of  doing,  and  gone  away  without  seeing  you 
again,  and  so  spared  the  pain  of  this  parting.  You  make  me  reproach 
myself  when  I  see  you  suffer  so.  But  I  could  not  bear  to  deceive 
you.  Tell  me  that  I  did  right,  Lieschen !  n 

w  Yea,  yes, — a  thousand  times  yes !  "  she  sobbed  out, 

••That's  my  own  best  Lieschen !  I  must  tell  you  all.  My  uncle 
Schnarcher  would  be  softened  by  nothing  short  of  my  giving  you  up. 
That  is  the  truth,  Lieschen.  I  might  yield  to  him  on  almost  every 
other  point,  but  on  that  point  how  can  I  yield  ?  " 

ll2 
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Liese  shook  her  head.  "  I  ani  right  soiry  that  I  am  not  better 
worth  all  the  trouble  I  cause  you,  dear  Otto." 

"  No  human  being  could  bo  better  worth  it  to  me,"  he  answered, 
with  a  proud,  fond  glance. 

"  N — no,"  she  said  falteringly.  "  But  then  that  is  not  because  I 
am  so  good,  but  because  you  love  me."  You  see  little  Liese  neve 
dreamed  of  urging  her  lover  to  give  her  up,  and  by  so  doing  secure 
his  worldly  advancement.  She  could  not  do  so,  because  she  simply 
and  literally  believed  him  when  he  told  her  that,  having  loved  id 
been  beloved  by  her,  all  the  hopes  and  happiness  of  his  life  were 
inextricably  bound  up  with  hers.  Otto's  love  was  a  great  and  wca- 
derful  blessing.  It  had  come  to  her  as  the  sunlight  came,  wither 
any  special  merit  of  her  own.  But  having  come,  she  accepted  h. 
and  was  grateful  for  it,  and  believed  in  it  without  any  mental  sophis- 
tication. 

"  I  mean  to  walk  through  Westphalia  towards  the  Rhine,"  said 
Otto.  "  But  I  came  so  far  out  of  my  way  just  for  the  chance  c? 
seeing  you.  At  first  I  thought  I  would  only  take  a  peep  at  the  old 
place,  and  say  a  silent  Lebewohl  in  my  heart.     But  then  your  de^r 

face  shone  out  of  the  window,  and .     Do  you  know,  Lieschen,  i: 

really  did  seem  to  shine,  it  was  so  white  and  fair  in  the  dark  roois 
there."  Liese  could  not  smile  at  her  fond  lover's  flattery,  but  sir 
squeezed  his  hand  with  her  little  clinging  fingers.  "  I  shall  write  to 
you,  of  course,  ITorzensliebe.  And  old  Sophie, — bless  her  ! — wifl  i* 
good  to  you.  Keep  your  heart  up,  dear  love ;  let  me  see  you  on*, 
and  calm  before  I  go." 

Liese  disengaged  her  hands  from  his,  and  clasped  her  arms  arom^ 
his  neck,  holding  him  somewhat  away  from  her ;  and  there  came  » 
strangely  resolute  look  into  her  meek  eyes.  "  Dear  Otto,  I  am  not, 
— I  will  try  not  to  be, — selfish.  You  are  good  and  strong.  I  iz 
weak.  But  there  is  one  thing  which  the  weakest  and  poorest  of 
God's  human  creatures  has  power  to  do  ; — I  can  pray.  Our  Father, 
bless  my  Otto,  and  guard  him,  and  give  him  back  safe  to  me.  Amen." 

Her  arms  tightened  their  clasp,  and  drew  him  towards  her,  and  the 
two  young  faces  met  in  a  long,  passionate  kiss.  Then  then  vis 
silence,  broken  only  by  stifled  sobs,  in  the  little  chamber.  Preaa&ir? 
the  squirrel,  moving  restlessly  from  side  to  side  of  Iiis  ragov  rattfev 
his  mistress,  who  had  sank  on  her  knees  by  the  si  iv  of  Ler  bad,  wis* 
her  head  buried  in  the  patchwork  coverlet, 

Liese  rose,  dried  her  eyes,  bathed  her  hot  cheeks  with  cold 
and  combed  out  her  hair,  all  damp  with  tears.     To*?n  sfcj 
the  humble  room  neatly,  cleansed  the  squirrel's  cage,  and  ' 
the  ladder- like  staircase  into  the  kitchen.     All  that  bad  passed  l 
like  a  dream.     Hhe  went  through  her  daily  round  of  duties 
cally,  and  in  silence,     Sometimes,  amid  the  monotonous  bmr 
afternoon    spinning,   the   question   arose   confusedly   to  her 
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"  What  is  it  ?  Why  is  my  heart  so  heavy  ?  "  And  she  would,  by 
an  effort  of  her  will,  forbid,  as  it  were,  the  answer  to  frame  itself  into 
words.  She  would  not  say  to  herself,  "  Otto  is  gone.  I  have  seen 
Otto,  and  have  bade  him  farewell." 

But  at  night,  when  the  long  day  was  over,  and  she  was  alone  in 
her  little  chamber  free  to  weep  and  to  give  way  to  her  sorrow,  poor 
little  Licschen  threw  herself  down  on  the  bed,  and  shed  a  flood  of 
salt  tears,  and  sobbed,  and  clasped  her  hands  together,  and  exclaimed 
in  a  hoarse  whisper,  "  He  is  gone,  he  is  gone,  he  is  gone !  "  over  and 
over  again,  until  sleep  touched  her  swollen  eyelids,  and  calmed  the 
beating  of  her  loving  heart.  The  days  went  by  in  their  usual  track. 
That  track  could  not  be  said  to  be  a  quiet  one  wherein  Frau  Hanno 
Lehmann  lived  and  moved,  but  it  was  monotonous  and  secure. 
Lieso's  sad,  pale  face  and  gentle  voice  lower  and  more  subdued  than 
ever,  and  the  nervous  start  with  which,  at  some  chance  word  or  hasty 
footfall,  she  would  rouse  herself  from  a  day-dream,  were  not  much 
observed  at  the  farm.  Franz  and  Hanne,  and  old  Glaus,  the  wag- 
goner, and  Lotte  and  Marthe,  and  even  the  little  barefooted  goose- 
herd,  all  knew  quite  well  that  the  girl  was  in  love,  and  that  her  love 
was  not  a  prosperous  one.  Each  and  all  of  these  different  individuals, 
— with  the  exception  of  Hanne, — testified  in  his  or  her  fashion  kindly 
sympathy  for  the  little  maiden  ;  but  they  did  not  especially  mark  the 
increased  despondency  which  had  weighed  on  Lieso's  spirits  since  the 
morning  of  her  parting  with  Otto. 

I  have  excepted  Hanne  from  the  number  of  those  who  were  kindly 
sympathetic  to  Liese.  In  truth,  the  Hausfrau  behaved  with  the 
strange  unaccountable  waywardness  that  belonged  to  her.  Hanne 
could  not  be  said  to  be  incapable  of  kindness ;  and  being  capable  of 
kindness,  there  seemed  to  be  every  reason  why  she  should  display 
that  feeling  to  the  orphan  girl.  Liese  was  docility  itself.  She  obeyed 
Hanne  with  unquestioning  promptitude.  She  even, — with  that 
instinctive  appreciation  of  character  which  belongs  to  some  of  the 
simplest,  as  well  as  to  some  of  the  slyest  of  her  sex, — refrained  from 
any  marked  display  of  affection  towards  her  cousin  Franz  in  his  wife's 
presence.  And  she  contrived,  as  far  as  in  her  lay,  that  the  farmer 
should  not  distinguish  her  by  any  peculiar  indulgence.  But  all  would 
not  do.  The  girl's  very  softness  seemed  to  irritate  Hanne.  There 
was  a  jealous  suspicion  in  her  mind  that  Liese  was  looked  on  as  a 
victim,  and  was  more  beloved  by  all  the  household  than  she  had  ever 
been  before. 

"It's  nothing  but  sulks  and  stubbornness,"  Hanne  would  say 
sharply.  "I  hate  such  ways.  Ach!  Es  ekelt  michl  I'm  fairly 
sick  of  her  nonsense.  What  is  it  she  wants  ?  What  is  the  matter 
with  her  ?  Sweethearts,  indeed !  If  she  had  the  trouble  some  folks 
have  had  to  go  through,  she  might  talk."  Then,  with  a  sudden 
change  of  mood,  she  would  by-and-by  bewail  the  hardness  of  heart 
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which  kept  Liese  from  confiding  her  sorrows  to  her  nearest  female 
friend,  "  who  had  always  behaved  to  her  like  a  mother."  "  I  think 
it  unnatural, — downright  unnatural !  "  she  would  exclaim,  with  the 
angry  sparkle  dancing  in  her  grey  eyes.  "  I'm  a  woman  as  well  as 
she.  And  I  was  a  young  lass  once,  and  I  suppose  I  knew  what  it 
was  to  be  fond  of  my  sweetheart,  too  !  To  be  sure  I  didn't  fly  hi  the 
face  of  Providence,  and  take  up  with  a  wrong-headed  vagabond, 
who  couldn't  for  the  life  of  him  stick  to  any  decent  employment 
But  still  I  was  young,  and  I  had  my  feelings.  And  I  suppose 
Liese  is  not  sach  a  superfine  lady  but  what  I  could  understand  hers ; 
— ay,  and  maybe,  give  her  good  counsel,  too,  if  she'd  condescend 
to  speak,  as  she  ought.  But,  no ;  deuce  a  word.  Meek  looks  in 
plenty ;  and  *  yes,  Cousin  Hanne,'  and  '  no,  Cousin  Hanne  ; '  but  as 
to  proper  trust  and  confidence  and  dutifulness,  according  to  the  Scrip- 
tures,— no,  no  !  Mein  Fraulein  shuts  her  little,  silly-looking  mouth 
like  a  spring  lock. — Snap  !  Now  open  it  who  can  !  For  real  hard, 
tough  obstinacy,  nothing  can  match  your  gentle  soft  folks." 

The  circumstance  that  she  had  repelled  and  disdained  all  attempt 
at  confidential  intercourse  between  herself  and  Liese  on  the  subject 
of  Otto,  did  not  occur  to  Hanne.  Or  if  it  did  occur  td  her,  it  did  not 
suffice  to  justify  the  girl.  Such  inconsistencies  were  very  common 
with  the  Hausfrau,  whose  scorn  of  reason  was  utter. 

Liese's  chief  solace  and  comfort  was  to  talk  with  the  sacristan's  Sophia 
about  the  absent  one  whom  they  both  loved  so  well.  The  sacristan's 
habits  were,  as  he  often  boasted,  "  regular  as  clockwork  ;  "  so  that  it 
was  possible  to  reckon  surely  upon  finding  old  Sophie  alone  at  certain 
hours  of  the  day.  Liese  was  not  always  able  to  take  advantage  of 
these  opportunities  to  run  down  the  by-lane  leading  to  Schnarcher's 
dwelling,  and  say  a  few  words  to  the  old  woman.  Still  she  did  con- 
trive to  see  her  pretty  often.  And  then,  too,  Sophie  would  sometimes 
trot  up  to  the  farm  to  visit  Hanne.  Sophie  had  managed  to  pro- 
pitiate the  Hausfrau  by  asking  her  advice  on  the  treatment  of  certain 
ailments  which  had  broken  out  amongst  the  sacristan's  poultry.  Simon 
Schnarcher  himself  was  in  high  favour  with  Fran  Lehmann,  as  being 
a  good,  rigid,  disagreeable  person,  who  strongly  asserted  his  own  will, 
— and  who  had  never  hitherto  crossed  hers.  Liese  had  taken  good  care 
to  avoid  coming  into  the  presence  of  the  Herr  Kuster,  of  whom  she 
stood  in  great  awe.  But  she  was  destined  to  undorgo  the  arW 
of  an  interview  with  him ;  and  tho  manner  of  it  I  purpose  to  i 
in  tho  next  chapter. 

CHAPTER  XXIII. 

LIESCHEN   IN    THE    LlL»fs    HEN. 

One  fine  bright  evening,  after  the  curly  supper  at  the  | 

and  Liese,  having  seen  the  cows  and  goats  milked  and  housed  fc 

night!  was  leaning  over  tku  farmyard  paling,  and  looking  pcasfaJj 
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at  the  western  sky,  it  came  into  her  head  that  she  would  employ  her 
hour  of  leisure  in  paying  a  visit  to  the  sacristan's  Sophie.  "  There 
chimes  half-past  six  o'clock,  by  St.  Mary's,"  she  said  to  herself. 
"  By  the  time  I  get  to  the  cottage  the  Herr  Kuster  will  be  off  to  the 
Pied  Lamb.  He  always  goes  round  by  the  street,  so  I  am  sure  not 
to  meet  him.     Who  knows  but  Sophie  may  have  a  letter  for  me?" 

This,  indeed,  was  the  secret  hope  at  the  bottom  of  her  heart,  every 
time  she  saw  Sophie.  Lieschen  sped  down  the  lane,  bravely  stepping 
with  her  little  stoutly-shod  feet  through  its  plashy  mire.  There  had 
been  a  soft  shower  just  before  sunset,  and  the  dank  dock  leaves  and 
nettles  in  the  lane  were  dripping  with  rain-drops.  There  was  a  fresh 
smell  of  budding  green  things  in  the  air,  mingled  with  the  spicy 
breath  that  was  wafted  from  the  forest,  where  the  young  plants  had 
been  sweetened  and  refreshed  by  the  rain.  A  clear- voiced  throstle 
balanced  himself  on  the  bending  bough  of  an  elder  tree  which  peeped 
over  the  hedge.  He  sang  a  loud  jubilant  song ;  stretching  his  little 
throat,  and  pouring  out  quavering,  sweet  cadences,  with  every  now 
and  then  a  note  that  was  almost  harsh  in  its  strenuous  eagerness. 
His  little  brown  body  looked  like  a  roundish  black  speck  against  the 
red  sunset  sky,  which  made  the  leaves  and  branches  show  like  delicate 
Gothic  tracery.  And  the  bough  danced  up  and  down,  and  the  bird 
swayed,  and  sang,  and  then  ceased  all  at  once  with  a  delicious,  soft, 
flutelike  warble  ;  and  that  was  "  good  night." 

Almost  as  the  throstle's  song  was  over,  Liese  reached  the  gate  of 
the  sacristan's  garden.  It  was  only  latched,  and  she  entered  the 
garden  unhesitatingly,  and  went  along  the  narrow  pathway  between 
rows  of  gooseberry-bushes  and  odorous  kitchen  herbs,  to  the  house. 
Here,  too,  there  were  neither  bolts  nor  bars  to  overcome.  The  house 
door  stood  a-jar,  and  Liese  went  into  the  kitchen,  having  first  care- 
fully cleansed  her  mud-stained  shoes  with  a  wisp  of  damp  grass. 

The  room  was  neat  and  tidy  as  usual.  Certainly  it  was  not  so 
irreproachably  and  specklessly  clean  as  Frau  Lehmann's  kitchen. 
Liese's  well- trained  eyes  detected  dust  and  soils  here  and  there,  such 
as  Hanne  would  have  considered  fatal  to  the  reputation  of  any  house- 
wife. But  then  there  was  not  such  a  house  for  cleanliness  as  Hanne 
Lehmann's  in  the  Principality ;  where, — especially  in  the  country 
parts, — spotless  neatness  does  by  no  means  prevail. 

There  was,  too,  a  bare  look  about  the  sacristan's  kitchen ;  a  cheerless 
appearance  of  everything  being  penuriously  cut  down  and  limited  to 
the  strictly  necessary.  In  Otto's  school-days  there  had  always  been, 
— despite  Sophie's  protests, — some  sign  of  his  presence  to  be  found 
about  the  place.  Sometimes  it  was  a  litter  of  leather  cuttings  where- 
with Otto  had  been  manufacturing  a  collar  for  the  blacksmith's 
poodle.  Sometimes  chips  and  shavings  of  wood,  the  remains  of  the 
haouB  squirrel's  cage,  of  which  he  had  been  so  proud.  Sometimes 
agtaai  leafy  bough  of  elder,  or  lilac,  or  laburnum,  or  a  trailing  branch 
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of  honeysuckle  disposed  so  as  to  frame  the  three-cornered  lookkg- 
glass,  that  was  stuck  so  high  on  the  wall  as  to  offer  no  temptation  to 
the  vanity  of  mortals  of  ordinary  stature.  Sometimes  it  was  bat  bis 
cloth  cap  and  pile  of  school  books, — among  which  be  sore  there  wig 
a  volume  of  poetic  selections  from  Claudius,  Pfeffel,  Burger,  and  so 
forth, — thrown  carelessly  on  the  wooden  dresser.  But  now  there 
were  no  such  accidental  suggestions  of  youth,  and  that  outside  world 
where  birds  and  beasts  and  trees  and  flowers  grew  and  flourished. 
Everything  was  in  its  place,  and  the  air  seemed  heavy  with  silence. 

Liese  looked  round  the  desolate  room,  and  sighed.  Sophie  was 
not  there.  Liese  concluded  that  the  old  woman  was  in  the  poultry- 
yard,  or  else  busy  in  the  outhouse  milking  the  goats.  She  would 
wait  for  Sophie ;  and,  meanwhile,  it  would  be  a  good  work  to  rub 
the  dusty  window-panes  bright  and  clear.  So  Liese  took  up  a  cloth 
that  lay  on  the  dresser,  and,  trotting  to  the  low  casement,  was  about 
to  set  to  work,  when  a  sound  struck  her  ear,  which  so  startled  her 
that  she  stood  stock-still  in  a  moment,  with  the  duster  in  her  upraised 
hand.  The  sound  was  the  sacristan's  voice,  calling  from  the  adjoining 
room,  which  was  his  bedchamber,  and  opened  out  of  the  kitchen. 

"  Sophie,  Sophie,  Sophie  !  Come  here,  woman !  Do  you  think  I 
don't  hear  you  clattering  about  there  ?"  The  sacristan's  tones  were 
as  sharp  as  ever ;  but  they  were  feeble  and  querulous,  and  like  those 
of  a  man  in  pain. 

Liese  literally  could  not  answer.  She  stood  there  with  her  heart 
thumping  against  her  side,  and  her  face  changing  from  pale  to  red, 
and  from  red  to  pale. 

"  Come  here,  I  say,  Sophie  !  Did  you  get  the  apothecary's  staff? 
Herr  in  Himmel ! — why  don't  you  come  ?  I've  dropped  my  glasses, 
and  the  pillow  is  all  awry,  and  you  know  I  can't  move  to  help  myself." 
Then  followed  a  groan,  partly  of  impatience,  partly  of  pain. 

"  Poor  old  man ! "  thought  Liese.     "  He  has  his  rheumatism  bad 

and  can't  go  out.     And  there  he  lies  helpless,  and Oh,  dear! 

what  shall  I  do?". 

Another  groan  decided  her.  "  Well,  he  can  but  scold  me,"  she  told 
herself;  "  and  I  can't  bear  to  hear  him  complaining  with  no  one  to 
help  him."     So,  calling  up  all  her  courage,  she  entered  the  chamber. 

The  sacristan's  bed  was  in  a  recess  in  the  wall,  nearly  impervious 
to  light  and  air,  and  was  hung  round  with  curtains  of  a  staring  t*^ 
and  black  plLi/m.  The  old  man  lay  in  it,  propped  up  by  pilloifc- 
A  hurrr:  Bible  was  open  before  him,  and  the  horn -rimmed  Epecfrcte* 
wit  bout  which  he  could  not  see  to  read  a  word,  had  dropped  on  to 
the  covcilet  out  of  reach  of  hk  crippled  rheumatic  hand*  Tbo  giSft* 
w::it-h  snj  ;  orted  his  head  was,  as  he  had  declared,  nil  awry,  and  l§ 
was  twisted  into  a  strained,  uncomfortablei  po&ttion.  The  Hen 
Hosier  had  always  been  an  object  of  great  awe  to  Lic«cKn  ftm 
her  earliest  years  j  but  now,  as  she  looked  at  his  haggard,  yt#o* 
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face,  and  eaw  the  expression  of  suffering  in  his  sunken  eyes,  all 
feeling  towards  him,  except  pity,  went  out  of  her  heart.  She  forgot 
even  the  dislike  and  contempt  in  which  he  held  her,  in  a  compas- 
sionate desire  to  soothe  his  pain.  The  old  man's  face  was  turned 
from  the  door,  and,  as  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  look  round,  he 
did  not  perceive  who  it  was  who  had  entered ;  but,  supposing  it  to  be 
Sophie,  began  grumbling  at  her  delay  in  answering  his  call. 

Liese  did  not  reply.  Standing  behind  him,  and  still  out  of  sight, 
she  commenced  lightly  and  gently  to  raise  and  smooth  his  pillows, 
and  to  place  his  head  in  a  less  uneasy  position.  All  the  while  she 
was  doing  so,  Simon  Schnarcher  continued  to  growl  and  snarl ;  but 
he  was  evidently  relieved  by  the  change  of  posture  ;  and,  when  she 
had  finally  settled  the  cushions  so  as  to  support  him  comfortably,  he 
drew  a  long  breath  and  closed  his  eyes.  "  Give  me  a  sup  of  broth,*' 
he  said,  without  opening  his  eyes.  "  I  feel  to  want  food;  and  though 
it  was  on  the  table  there  by  my  side,  I  couldn't  take  it,  because  my 
hand  has  got  so  bad  since  you've  been  out  that  I  can't  hold  the 
spoon.  Ach,  so !  My  head's  a  bit  easier.  I  thought  my  neck  would 
bo  broke  a  while  ago." 

Liese  took  up  the  basin  full  of  half-cold  broth,  and  ran  with  it  into 
the  kitchen,  where  some  smouldering  embers  were  still  struggling  for 
life  in  the  cooking-stove.  She  blew  the  embers  into  a  red  glow,  and 
heated  the  broth,  and  carried  it  back  to  the  sacristan's  bedside.  His 
eyes  were  still  closed,  but  he  was  not  sleeping. 

"  You  must  feed  me,  Sophie,"  he  said  feebly.  "  Have  you  got  the 
spoon  ?  Lord,  how  silent  you're  grown !  Generally,  you  can  chatter 
fast  enough.  And  the  stuff  for  rubbing  my  shoulder ; — where's  that  ?" 
By  this  time  Liese  had  put  one  arm  under  the  pillow,  so  as  to 
support  his  head,  and  with  the  other  was  preparing  to  lift  a  spoonful 
of  broth  to  the  old  man's  lips,  when  he  opened  his  eyes,  and,  looking 
down  at  the  smooth  youthful  fingers  within  an  inch  of  his  face,  cried 
out  suddenly,  "Hulloa!  Was  in  Gottes  Nainen ! — Why,  what  is 
this?" 

"  I  ain't  Sophie,  please,"  said  Liese,  trembling. 

"  Who  are  you  ? — who  are  you  ? — Who  the  devil  are  you,  I  say  ?" 
exclaimed  the  old  man,  vainly  trying  to  turn  his  head  so  as  to  see 
her  face. 

Liese  moved  forward  within  his  range  of  vision.  "  I'm  a — a — girl 
from  Frau  Hanne  Lehmann'fc,  Herr  K lister,"  she  answered, — not 
venturing,  in  her  timidity,  to  pronounce  her  own  name,  which  she 
fancied  must  be  so  hateful  in  Schnarcher' s  ears.  "I  came  to  see 
Sophie,  but  she  wasn't  at  home ;  and  I  heard  you  call ; — and,  if 
you  wouldn't  mind  taking  a  spoonful  of  broth,  I've  just  made  it  nice 
and  hot,  and  put  some  crumb  of  bread  in  it ; — and  I'll  go  away 
directly  you  tell  me." 

The  recess  in  which  the  bed  stood  was  so  dark  that  it  was  with 
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difficulty  old  Simon  could  distinguish  the  girl's  face.  Whether  he 
really  did  not  recognise  her,  or  whether  he  merely  affected  not  to 
do  so,  Liese  could  not  tell  at  the  moment ;  hut,  somewhat  to  her 
surprise,  he  made  an  assenting  sign  with  his  eyes,  and  suffered  her 
to  feed  him  with  spoonful  after  spoonful  of  the  warm  broth,  until 
the  basin  w^s  empty.  Emboldened  by  this  passive  behaviour,  Liese 
ventured  to  draw  back  the  heavy  curtain  of  the  bed  so  as  to  allow 
the  yellow  sunset-light  to  full  on  the  pages  of  the  big  Bibk\  Slw 
then  took  tip  the  horn-rinimcd  spectacles  and  placed  them  on  the 
sacristan's  nose ;  and,  finally,  she  opened  the  window  a  little  w&y; 
and  the  cool  air,  and  the  scent  of  the  rain-dropped  plants  in  tiiv 
garden*  came  pouring  in  to  the  close  room. 

Simon  Schn archer  had  a  thoroughly  German  dread  of  fresh  air. 
"Shut  the  window  1"  ho  cried,  fretfully.  uDo  you  want  to  give 
me  my  death  ?  Where  is  Sophie  ?  Why  do  strange  folks  tome 
interfering  in  my  house  ?     I  don't  allow  it/* 

Without  a  word  Lie  so  closed  the  window  again  softly  and  quiet!}** 
But  already  the  atmosphere  of  the  room  was  improved  and  freshened* 
The  sacristan  felt  that  it  was  so.  He  looked  furtively  at  the  girl's 
sweet  face,  on  which  even  his  keen  unfriendly  eye  could  detect  do 
trace  of  ill-humour ;  and  the  thought  forced  itself  into  his  mind  that 
there  had  been  something  like  ingratitude  in  his  scolding  speech. 

However,  he  said  nothing.  Turning  his  eyes  on  the  open  page  of 
the  Bible  before  him,  he  read,  or  pretended  to  read,  in  silence* 
Liese  shrank  away  into  a  corner,  out  of  sight.  She  did  not  lite 
to  leave  the  old  man  quite  alone  ;  and,  as  he  had  not  bade  her  begone, 
she  intended  to  wait  there  until  Sophie  should  return*  Presently 
she  perceived  that  he  had  read  to  the  bottom  of  a  page,  but  was 
unable  to  turn  the  leaf*  She  roee  softly,  and  did  it  for  him.  This 
time  the  sacristan  uttered  a  little  grunt  which  seemed  to  be  intended 
for  thanks. 

After  another  pause  of  silence,  Sclmarcher  muttered,  without  raising 
his  eyes  from  the  book,  "So  you  come  from  Lebmann's  farm,  eh? 
I  suppose  the  folks  there  know  somewhat  of  my  grand-nephew1  s 
doings*  He  has  not  dared  to  come  back  to  me.  No,  no*  He  knows 
better !  Ho  knows  that  when  Simon  Schnarcher,  sacristan,  says  a 
thing,  ho  means  it ;  and  that  his  word  shall  bo  law  in  his  own  lions*- 
hold,  as  long  as  he  has  breath  to  speak  it**'  Liese  was  greatly  ear* 
prised,  Sophie  had  always  told  her  that  the  sacristan  had  furiously 
forbidden  all  allusion  to,  Otto  in  his  presence,  and  had  obstinately 
refrained  from  making  such  allusion  himself. 

Liese  replied  in  a  low  voice,  "The  Herr  K  lister's  nephew  is  ] 
for  a  soldier*     He  means  to  enlist  in  the  Prussian  army/' 

It  was  all  she  could  do  to  get  the  words  out  steadily,  and  i 
she  had  spoken  them  there  was  again  blank  silence  in  the  roofs, 
still  was  everything,  that  tbsy  presently  heard  old  bophiu'a  l 
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footstep  coming  along  the  road,  while  she  was  yet  at  some  distance. 
Then  the  latch  clicked,  and  the  wooden  gate  fell  hack  on  its  hinges, 
and  Sophie  was  heard  hobbling  up  the  garden  path. 

"  Draw  the  bed-curtains  again,  and  go  into  the  kitchen,  will  you  ?  " 
said  the  sacristan,  harshly.  "  Take  off  my  glasses  first,  and  wipe 
them,"  he  added,  as  Lieso  was  about  to  withdraw.  She  obeyed,  and 
took  up  a  corner  of  her  apron  to  rub  the  spectacles  with.  The 
glasses  were  wet  with  tears. 
"  Dear  heart,  child,"  cried  Sophie,  breathlessly,  hurrying  into  the 

kitchen,  "  you  here  ?     0  Lord  !  and  the  Herr  Kiister " 

"  Sophie,  Sophie ! "  called  her  master,  "  have  you  got  back  at 
last?  Where's  the  stuff  for  my  shoulder?  What  have  you  been 
doing  all  this  time  ?  " 

Sophie  bustled  into  the  bed-room.  "  Ach  Himmel,  Herr  Kiister ! 
I  had  to  wait  more  than  three-quarters  of  an  hour  at  the  Apotheko. 
Herr  Peters  was  out,  and  I  wasn't  going  to  let  that  boy  of  his  make 
up  the  liniment.  Not  I,  thankye !  But  here  it  is  at  last.  Shall  I 
lift  up  your  head  a  bit  ?  " 

"  Leave  me  alone,  can't  ye  ?  You're  as  rough  as  a  man,  and  as 
weak  as  an  old  woman.  Ach !  Ach !  Gently !  Do  you  think  I'm 
made  of  iron  ?  My  head  was  right  enough  a  minute  ago.  Where's 
that — that  lass  of  Frau  Lehmann's  ?  Call  her  in  to  help.  She  has 
some  notion  that  rheumatic  folks  don't  bear  to  be  handled  like  logs 
of  wood." 

Sophie  stared  at  him  in  a  maze  of  bewilderment.  "  The — the — 
lass,  Herr  Kiister  ?  "  she  stammered. 

"Lord  have  mercy  on  me,  what  an  old  fool  you  aro  growing, 
Sophie !  "  exclaimed  the  sacristan,  in  a  tone  of  exquisite  irritation. 
"  That  lass  who  was  here  just  now.     Call  her  in." 

Liese  had  heard,  and  was  already  standing  by  his  bed.  "  Can  I  do 
anything,  Herr  Kiister  ?  "  she  asked  quietly. 

**  Yes  ;  of  course  you  can.  Where's  the  liniment  ?  See  if  you 
can  rub  my  shoulder  a  bit.  Sophie  can't.  It's  no  use  asking  her, — 
not  the  least.  Ach  lieber  Herr  !  So.  That's  the  way.  Like  that, 
do  you  sec,  Sophie  ?  Firm,  and  yet  soft.  Not  starting  back  and 
leaving  off  every  time  I  wince  ; — just  as  though  a  man  with  the 
rheumatism  could  help  wincing !  " 

In  such  sentences  as  these  the  old  man  continued  to  mutter  and 
grumble  all  the  while  Liese  was  applying  the  soothing  liniment  to  his 
shoulder.  Sophie  stood  by  with  folded  hands,  and  said  no  word. 
B«t  she  looked  hurt.  "  That'll  do,"  said  Schnarcher  at  length. 
"Turn  my  face  from  the  light.  I  want  to  sleep.  Now  go."  Having 
received  this  gracious  dismissal,  the  two  women  left  him  to  repose. 
"  I  never  was  so  astonished/'  whispered  Sophie,  as  Liese  bade  her 
-night  at  the  garden-gate.  "  Never.  What  made  you  think  of 
;  in  to  his  room  ?  " 
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Liese  explained.  "  Ay,  ay  !  So— o — o !  That  was  it,  eh  ? 
Well,  you  see,  child,  I  couldn't  let  you  know  so  as  to  keep  you  from 
coming ;  for  he  was  taken  had  in  the  night  with  a  bout  of  pain,  and 
I  had  to  attend  to  him  all  day.  And  then  this  evening  I  stepped 
down  to  the  Apotheke  for  some  doctor's  stuff.  It's  a  little  hard 
to  hear  him  say  that  I  can't  do  anything  for  him  after  all  these 
years,  but " 

"  It  was  very  cruel,  Sophie,  I  think." 

"  Well,  then,  that  shows  you  can't  rightly  judge,  child.  A  better 
man,  nor  an  uprighter,  than  the  Herr  Kiister  don't  draw  breath. 
There !  I  have  been  in  his  service  forty  year,  so  I  ought  to  know. 
And  every  pastor  we  have  ever  had  in  the  parish  has  looked  up  to 
him,  I  can  tell  you  that.  And  to  hear  him  read  out  a  chapter  of 
Holy  Writ,— one  of  them  awful  ones,  such  as  the  fifth  of  Ezckicl, — 
why,  it's  enough  to  make  your  blood  curdle  in  your  veins,  the  way 
he  does  it.  So,  you  may  judge  whether  I  don't  think  him  a  good 
man.  But  it  has  been  a  sad  piece  of  work,  this  going  away  of  Otto. 
The  sacristan  has  not  been  the  same  man  since.  But  I'll  tell  yoa 
what, — it's  my  opinion  that  his  taking  to  you  like  this  is  the  best 
sign  in  the  world." 

"But  do  you  think  he  knew  who  I  was,  Sophie  ?  " 

"  Do  I  think  he  knew  who  you  were  ?  Goodness,  Lieschen,  you 
talk  like  a  baby !  Let  Simon  Schnarcher  alone  for  knowing.  But, 
see  here,  if  it  pleases  him  to  pretend,  like,  that  ho  don't  know, — 
why,  you  humour  him.  Come  again  to-morrow  if  so  be  you  can 
manage  it,  and  say  just  nothing  at  all  about  who  you  are,  or  what 
your  name  is.  The  Herr  Kiister  is  an  excellent  man  in  the  main, — 
still  he  is  but  a  man ;  and  we  must  always  make  allowance  for  that, 
my  dear,  as  you'll  learn  some  day,  when  you  have  a  man  of  your  own 
to  manage.  Now,  good  night,  Liebchen.  Keep  your  heart  up,  and 
don't  fret.  'Twill  all  come  right  in  the  end."  And  with  these 
cheery  words  in  her  cars,  Liese  returned  homeward  through  the 
gloaming. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

HOW  IT   STRUCK   THE   UPPER   HALF-DOZEN. 

From  the  beginning  of  April  there  had  been  flying  through  Europe 
continually  varying,  self-contradictory  reports  as  to  the  probabilities 
in  favour  of  war  or  peace.  It  were  a  curious  and  not  uninstructivo 
study  to  look  back  to  the  public  journals  of  the  time,  and  mark  the 
successive  shiftings  and  vacillations  of  opinion  about  the  affairs  of 
Germany,  as  they  were  therein  set  forth;  the  solemn  announce- 
ments,— on  infallible  authority, — that  things  were  looking  black, 
followed  by  solemn  announcements,— on  authority  quite  equally 
infallible, — that    all  was   whiter  than  the   driven  snow  t      Publie 
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opinion  in  Detmold  was  divided  and  subdivided  on  the  subject. 
Bnt  in  the  select  and  starry  circle  of  the  fashionable  world,  I  believe 
that  the  excitement  of  the  topic  was  hailed  as  a  boon. 

In  truth,  the  starry  circle  was  a  very  limited  and, — if  I  dare  say 
so, — a  stupid  one.  Frau  Mathilda  von  Schleppers  and  Frau  Amalia 
Wilhelmina  von  Groll  were  its  acknowledged  chiefs  ;  but  the  rivalry 
between  these  two  ladies  caused  considerable  inconvenience  to  the 
lesser  lights.  Each  was  very  imposing  in  her  separate  way,  and 
each  was  impressed  with  a  sincere  conviction  of  her  own  importance. 
But  one  chief  difference  between  the  two  women  was  this;  that 
whereas  Frau  von  Groll, — by  nature  narrow-minded  and  selfish,  and 
accustomed  to  reign  supreme  over  small  garrison  societies  in  virtue  of 
her  long  descent, — was  genuinely  indifferent  to  the  opinions  and 
feelings  of  others ;  Frau  von  Schleppers,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
always  subject  to  a  lurking  suspicion  that  her  claims  to  social  supre- 
macy might  be  disputed  or  denied ;  and  she  consequently  laboured 
indefatigably  to  assert  her  dignity.  Sho  would  by  no  means  be  led 
by  her  dear  friend  Amalia.  And  Frau  von  Gr<jll  was  equally  resolved 
on  her  part  not  to  yield  an  inch  to  "  the  von  Schleppors'  set,"  as 
sho  privately  designated  many  of  the  lawyer's  old  friends.  Indeed, 
the  amount  of  superfmeness  necessary  to  enable  one  to  be  on 
yisiting  terms  with  the  two  leaders  of  fashion  became  such  as  to 
threaten  the  reduction  of  Dotmold  "society"  to  infinitesimal  propor- 
tions. The  list  of  persons  pronounced  visitable  grow  "  fine  by 
degrees,"  it  is  true,  but  also  it  grew  "  beautifully  less."  And  as  the 
population  of  the  little  Kesidonz  was  not  very  frequently  recruited  by 
the  introduction  of  any  foreign  element  among  the  inhabitants, 
matters  began  to  look  serious.  Consider,  then,  what  a  welcome 
relief  in  this  ever-increasing  stagnation  was  the  breath  of  Rumour 
that  came  ruffling  the  social  surface  into  life  and  movement ! 

That  it  would  presently  grow  to  be  a  gale  which  should  also  stir  tho 
deepest  depths  of  society  was  not,  as  yet,  a  recognised  probability  in 
the  starry  circle  aforesaid. 

There,  the  tone  of  feeling  was,  on  the  whole,  anti-Prussian.  The 
ladies  especially  exhibited  a  very  decided  sympathy  with  Austria ;  but 
the  causes  of  such  sympathy  differed  widely  in  different  individuals. 
Frau  von  Groll,  with  her  usual  large-minded  wisdom,  observed  that 
this  was  what  education  and  liberalism  and  patriotism  led  to  !  Now 
the  world  would  see  what  came  of  such  notions  being  scattered  broad- 
cast. She  frequently  and  loudly  regretted  that  her  practical  remedy 
of  hanging,  or  cutting  off  the  heads  of  all  persons  who  promulgated 
such  pestiferous  doctrines,  had  not  been  applied  earlier.  Frau 
von  Schleppers  was  almost  tragic  in  the  gloominess  of  her  fore- 
bodings. She  understood  that  the  "  Provincial  Gazette,"— one  of 
Herr  von  Bismarck's  own  supporters, — appealed  to  the  "national 
enthusiasm"  and  "the  goodwill  of  German  patriots!"     What  did 
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they  think  of  that  ?  As  to  that  odious  M  Kulnische  Zeitun*;,"  of  course 
that  paper  rushed  into  the  -wildest  extremes, — talked  of  "  oaiveral 
suffrage."  Fran  von  Sehlcppers1  chief  sorrow  in  the  matter  wi9, 
b!io  averred,  that  the  influence  of  birth  and  family  would  Le 
weakened.  And  should  that  lamentable  result  take  place,  Mathilde, 
— the  Hanoverian  shoemaker's  daughter, — shuddered  to  contemplate 
the  chaos  that  must  ensue* 

Frihtlein  Bopp  hoped  tho  poor  dear  Austrians  would  be  victorious 
in  the  event  of  a  conflict.  Their  officers  were  so  eminently  gentle- 
manlike and  good- looking,  and  their  white  uniforms  enchanting!? 
elegant.  She  had  visited  Prague  once,  and  had  been  in  a  chronic 
state  of  very  innocent  and  romantic  admiration  for  a  certain  bhre- 
eyed,  gold  en -haired  subaltern,  during  the  whole  time  of  her  stay  there, 
Fran  Ober bauson,  tho  stout  placid  matron,  shook  her  head  over 
her  knitting ,  and  opined  that  it  was  a  pity  folks  couldn't  live  com- 
fortably together  without  quarrelling  and  fighting ;  especially  Austrian* 
and  Prussians,  who,  after  all,  were  both  Germans  ; — brothers  in  blood 
and  in  language.  But  these  poor- spirited  and  pacific  remarks  were 
but  coldly  received. 

The  leonine  Professor  tossed  his  mane  wildly,  and  almost  snorted 
as  he  discussed  the  state  of  affairs.  What  were  his  precise  views  on 
the  question  of  the  Duchies,  or  on  that  of  Federal  reform,  it  was 
difficult  to  discover.  But  one  snlient  trait  of  his  character  was 
brought  out  in  strong  relief.  The  Professor  was  the  victim  of  a  very 
virulent  Anglophobia ;  and  he  launched  into  withering  denunciations 
of  the  policy  and  people  of  Great  Britain,  in  a  way  which,  if  not 
"  germane  to  the  matter  "  in  hand,  was  at  least  pleasantly  exciting. 
In  one  way  or  another,  it  was  all  England's  fault.  The  English  were 
base,  mean,  greedy,  drunken,  stupid,  illiterate.  They  were  PhiUatlnei 
to  a  man ;  and  what  a  dreadful  thing  that  was  I 

Frau  vou  Schleppers'  house  was  the  scene  of  many  warm  discus 
sions  about  the  over- shifting  phantasmagoric  spectacle  of  Gorman 
politics,  as  displayed  in  the  public  journals.  People  took  the  habit 
of  dropping  in  to  Frau  Mathildo?s  drawing-room  in  an  informal  way 
that  eonld  only  have  been  justified  by  the  excitement  of  the  times, 
and  the  necessity  which  every  one  felt  himself  under  of  "  talking 
things  ovor."  The  great  topic  had  swallowed  np  the  lesser.  The 
fact  of  the  von  G  rolls'  inheritance,  and  the  prospect  of  their  leaving 
Dermoid,  had  already  become  bygone,  unimportant  matters.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances,  they  would  have  served  as  subjects  of  eftgff 
talk  for  months. 

Under  cover  of  the  general  excitement  little  innovations  crepl  I* ; 
breaches  in  the  hitherto  inviolate  etiquette  which  had  hedged  1b$ 
genteel  from  profane  outsiders*     Peoplo  who  were  themselves  bar*£j 
11  somebodies,"  introduced  into  Frau  von  SchleppcrV  salon  ©Urt* 
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people  who  were, — in  any  social  sense, — actually  and  positively 
"nobodies." 

Mathilde  kept  high  state  in  a  big  worsted- work  covered  chair.  Her 
pleasant  sonny  sitting-room,  looking  onto  the  river,  became  the  rendez- 
vous of  all  the  "select"  society,  and  of  those  who  aspired  to  belong 
to  it.  She  held  a  species  of  court  there  every  evening, — a  court,  it 
must  be  admitted,  less  after  the  Louis  Quatorze  pattern  than  that  of  a 
citizen  king  receiving  brave  national  guards,  and  the  roturier  element 
generally,  at  the  Tuileries.  For,  as  has  been  hinted,  the  general 
excitement  and  feverish  thirst  for  news  caused  some  relaxation  in  the 
strict  exclusiveness  of  Detmold  society.  The  Justizrath  hovered 
about  the  room,  gliding  noiselessly  from  group  to  group  of  talkers, 
disappearing  sometimes  into  his  own  den. 

"  Great  press  of  business !  Poor  Herr  Justizrath ;  he  has  everything 
now  on  his  shoulders !  Wonderful  man ;  sees  to  all  minutest  details ! " 
Such  were  the  flattering  murmurs  that  floated  round  the  worsted-work 
chair  whenever  the  Justizrath  left  the  room;  and  Mathilde  would 
raise  her  eyes  to  heaven  with  a  look  compounded  of  real  complacency 
and  affected  despair.  The  poor  woman  was  immensely  gratified  by 
the  general  homage  she  received,  and  looked  forward  to  the  time 
when,  as  the  lady  of  the  Land-steward  von  Schleppers,  she  should 
sit  secure  upon  a  throne  unshared  by  any  rival.  Meanwhile  she 
assiduously  kept  up  her  intimacy  with  the  noble  dame  von  Groll,  and 
had,  in  truth,  been  of  considerable  use  to  that  aristocratic  personage 
by  the  performance  of  sundry  little  acts  of  womanly  friendship. 

Fran  von  GrolTs  bereavement  was  yet  so  recent  as  to  render  it 
impossible  for  her  to  receive  many  visitors.  Besides, — on  such  small 
hinges  does  even  the  fashionable  world  turn  f — the  dressmaker  had 
not  yet  completed  the  black  silk  gown  in  which  Amalia  Wilhelmina 
geboren  Dornberg  intended  publicly  to  honour  the  memory  of  the 
dear  departed.  One  stuffy  bombazine  was  as  yet  the  sole  mourning 
garment  which  that  perfidious  mantua-maker  had  sent  home.  Now 
an  ordinary  mortal  might  be  mourned  in  bombazine ;  not  so  a  hoch- 
wohlgeborner  Frieherr  von  Dornberg ; — especially  by  a  sister  who  was 
his  heir-at-law !  Thus,  for  the  time,  Amalia  remained  in  comparative 
retirement,  and  Mathilde  reigned  and  ruled  without  control. 

One  evening,  when  the  assembled  company  at  the  von  Schleppers' 
was  in  high  debate,  and  the  leonine  Professor  was  declaring  aloud 
that  to  all  persons  who  were  not  Philistines, — and  who,  not  being 
Philistines,  were  therefore  able  to  take  a  calm,  impartial,  compre- 
hensive view  of  things, — it  was  obvious  that  the  brutal  islanders 
were  entirely  unable  to  comprehend  the  utterances  of  their  one  great 
poet,  and  were  indebted  entirely  to  German  commentators  for  the 
elucidation  of  what  Shakspeare  really  meant,  the  maid  who  had 
replaced  little  Lieschen  entered  the  room  and  gave  a  note  into  her 
master's  hand.    The  Justizrath  read  it,  put  it  in  his  pocket,   and 
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shuffled  quietly  out  of  the  room.  "  Ach  Gott!  "  exclaimed  Fraulein 
Bopp,  letting  her  work  fall,  and  clasping  her  hands ;  "  what  has 
become  of  that  poetical-looking  little  creature  who  used  to  be  here, 
Frau  von  Schleppers  ?  Such  a  face  I  "  she  continued,  turning  to  the 
Professor,  for  whom  poor  Fraulein  Bopp  had  conceived  a  feeble 
kind  of  romantic  admiration.  "You,  Heir  Professor,  who  have 
such  an  eye  for  the  Beautiful,  would  have  been  enchanted  with  her, 
I  am  sure." 

The  Professor  tossed  his  mane,  and  tried,  as  well  as  he  could, 
to  look  as  though  he  had  an  eye  for  the  Beautiful.  "  A  relative  of 
yours,  madam  ?  "  he  asked  of  Mathilde. 

"  My  maid,  Professor.  A  pretty  little  creature.  She  was  like  a 
picture.  She  has  gone  away.  I  was  obligod  to  get  rid  of  her.  A 
person  to  whom  the  Justizrath  strongly  objected,  besieged  our  house 
to  make  love  to  her.  But,"  added  Mathilde,  coming  down  from  her 
lofty  heights  with  a  sudden  impulse  of  womanly  kind-heartedness, 
"  she  was  a  right  good,  modest,  true  little  maiden,  and  had  such  a 
hand  for  pastry!  Well,  I  cried  when  she  went  away,  that's  the 
truth." 

So  Liese  had  been  discussed ; — her  pretty  face,  soft  eyes,  white  skin, 
shining  chestnut  hair,  and  little  hand,  like  a  lady's  hand,  only  rough- 
ened somewhat  by  labour.  Fraulein  Bopp  was  enthusiastic  in  her 
praise.  The  Professor  listened  with  interest,  and  the  poor  Fraulein 
was  delighted ;  until  at  last  her  feminine  instinct  told  her  that  the 
tawny-maned  creature  was  really  and  truly  attending  to  what  she 
said,  and  by  no  means  to  her  who  was  saying  it.  A  mortifying 
discovery,  which  yet  failed  to  draw  from  the  good  Fraulein  any  more 
bitter  word  than  the  remark  that  Lieschen,  "  though  charmingly 
pretty  now,  had  a  tendency  to  grow  chubby,  which  might,  in  time, 
mar  her  beauty."  Friiulein  Bopp  displayed  not  the  least  tendency 
to  grow  chubby. 

"  What  a  pity  to  send  the  girl  away ! "  exclaimed  Frau  Ober- 
hausen. 

"  But,  my  dear  lady,  I  have  explained  to  you ,"  began  Mathilde, 

majestically. 

"  Well,  but  after  all,  I  don't  seo  any  such  crime  in  having  a  sweet- 
heart ! "  Here  Fraulein  Bopp,  who  was  always  on  the  side  of  senti- 
ment, gave  a  little  nod  of  approbation.  "You  know,"  proceeded 
Frau  Oberhausen,  knitting  away,  with  placid  face,  "  you  and  I  both 
had  sweethearts  ourselves  once  upon  a  time,  Frau  von  Schleppers ; 
— hadn't  we  now  ?  " 

The  Fraulein,  to  whose  mind  tho  vision  of  Mathilde  von  Schleppers 
and  the  Justizrath  as  a  pair  of  lovers  was  a  quite  new  and  startling 
conception,  felt  that  this  was  going  almost  too  far.  She  looked  at 
her  hostess,  expecting  to  see  she  knew  not  what  expression  of  disdain 
and  majesty.     But,  instead  of  that,  Mathiide's  face  softened,  her 
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month  smiled,  and  her  eyes  grew  almost  tender,  as  she  answered, 
"Ah,  dear  me ;  yes  to  he  sure  we  had,  Fran  Oherhausen !  *  Ach  es 
war  wohl  schone  zeit ! '  as  the  song  says.  It  was  a  pleasant  time, 
that !     As  for  me,  I  shouldn't  perhaps  have  sent  her  away  on  that 

account  only ;  but  the  Justizrath  said ."     Mathilde  stopped  short 

suddenly.  Her  husband's  prohibition  against  gossipping  about  their 
household  affairs  rose  in  her  mind ;  and  Mathilde  never  willingly 
disregarded  any  prohibition  of  her  husband's.  She  went  on  after  a 
second's  pause,  "The  fact  is  her  relations  wanted  her  at  home 
again.  The  farmer's  wife  came  here  and  spoke  to  me,  and  I  per- 
mitted the  child  to  return  to  Horn." 

"  To  Horn  ?"  said  Fraulein  Bopp.     "  She  lives  in  Horn,  then  ?" 

"Yes,  in  a  farm-house, —one  of  those  queer  old  barn-dwellings 
that  one  scarcely  ever  sees  out  of  Detmold.  I  remember  thinking 
them  so  odd  when  I  first  came  here,"  said  Frau  von  Schleppers.  She 
-was  always  careful  to  impress  on  her  acquaintances  that,  though  in 
Detmold,  she  was  not  of  it,  but  could  boast  of  a  much  wider  experience 
of  the  world  than  theirs. 

"  How  romantic  they  are ! "  cried  the  spinster,  glancing  at  the 
Professor. 

"  Very  uncomfortable,  I  should  say,"  observed  Frau  Oberhausen, 
mildly. 

"  They  have  a  picturesque  character  all  their  own,"  said  the  Pro- 
fessor. "  When  I  was  a  young  fellow, — a  student, — I  made  a  walk- 
ing tour  in  this  district.  I  was  always, — ahem ! — rather  devoted  to 
science."  Fraulein  Bopp  murmured  an  inaudible  corroboration,  and 
Bmiled  ecstatically.  "And  there  is  much  that  is  interesting  to  a 
geologist  in  the  country  beyond  Horn ; — the  Ex  terns  teine  are  espe- 
cially so.  I  saw  a  great  many  of  those  barn- dwellings  at  that  time 
I  speak  of.     They  are  certainly  picturesque." 

"  My  husband  says  that  the  Lehmanns'  farm  is  considered  one  of 
the  best  specimens,"  said  Frau  von  Schleppers. 

"  How  charming  it  would  be  to  go  and  see  it ! "  suggested  Fraulein 
Bopp,  clasping  her  hands,  and  looking  imploringly  at  Frau  von 
Schleppers. 

"  Well,"  answered  the  latter,  "  the  former's  wife  did  give  me  a 
humble  invitation,  poor  soul !  and  I  should  like  to  see  Lieschen ;  an<? 
if  the  Justizrath  had  no  objection, " 

"  Pray,  if  you  go,  let  me  be  of  the  party,"  said  the  Professor, 
gently  shaking  his  locks  over  his  brow.  "  It  would  quite  bring  back 
my  youthful  reminiscences, — mes  souvenirs  de  jeunesse."  So  it  was 
settled  that  early  in  the  following  week  Frau  von  Schleppers, 
Fraulein  Bopp,  and  the  Professor,  should  drive  over  to  Horn,  and 
spend  the  day  at  Lehmann's  farm.  Frau  Oberhausen  excused  herself 
from  being  of  the  party.  She  had  her  Max  and  the  children  to 
look  after,  she  said.     Besides,  she  knew  quite  well  what  the  Lippe- 
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Detmold  farms  were  like,  and  she  did  not  care  to  see  any  mors  of 
them.  Fraulein  Bopp,  however,  who  had  a  stock  of  romance  and 
enthusiasm  enough  to  set  np  a  girls'  school,  was  enchanted  with 
the  project.  She  left  Fran  von  Schleppers'  house  in  a  dream  of 
delight,  escorted  gallantly  by  the  Professor,  and  followed, — for  (be 
proprieties  must,  above  all  things,  be  observed, — at  three  paces,  by 
the  ancient  serving-maid,  who  had  known  her  all  her  life,  and  to 
whom  she  was  still, — poor,  withered,  faded  Fraulein, — "myyouns 
lady." 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

"  WHO  WANTS   EGOS   MUST   BEAB   THE   HEN*S   CA0KLING." 

The  Justizrath,  on  leaving  his  wife's  drawing-room,  went  softly  est 
at  the  street  door,  and  betook  himself  to  the  von  GrolTs  house,  oppo- 
site the  gardens  of  the  Schloss.  He  was  admitted  at  once,  and 
shown  into  the  many-hued  salon,  within  whose  eminently  genteel 
precincts  my  reader  has  already  been  introduced.  Fran  von  Groli 
was  there  alone,  seated  on  a  broad  sofa  at  the  lower  end  of  the  room. 
There  was  no  light  save  the  feeble  glimmer  of  one  tallow  candli 
propped  up  in  a  tall  spindle-shanked  silver  candlestick.  On  a  little 
round  table  in  front  of  the  lady  were  set  forth  bread  and  butter,  cold 
sausage,  and  a  great  jug  of  beer.  The  fair  Amalia  was  taking  her 
solitary  supper. 

"  Ei,  Herr  Justizrath ! "  she  exclaimed,  "  I  dare  say  you  wondered 
what  made  me  send  for  you  at  this  hour ;  but  I  wanted  to  say  a  were* 
to  you  in  private,  and  I  thought  this  would  be  my  best  chance.  If  I 
had  gone  to  your  house,  or  if  you  had  come  here  in  the  day-time,  ten 
to  one  your  wife  would  have  popped  in  upon  us.  She  haunts  ■» 
now  at  all  hours,  poor  woman  I "  The  Justizrath  stood  bowing  and 
rubbing  his  hands  deferentially ;  casting  all  the  while,  however,  a 
sidelong  look  on  the  major's  wife  that  was  by  no  means  friendly  in 
its  expression. 

Von  Schleppers  would  have  told  you  that  it  was  quite  in  aecotdsBSt 
with  his  theories  and  observation  that  the  "  gnadige  IVau"  should  k 
ungrateful  for  the  attentions  of  her  dear  friend  MathiM*.  -refl  f*-^11 
Hpeak  of  her  in  a  tone  of  impertinent  patronage  ;  but,  nevertheless 
such  behaviour  was  rot  one  whit  more  agreeable  to  him  in  prsuHiet 
than  it  would  have  been  to  the  most  confiding  and  unsophisticated  «f 
men.  Yon  Schleppers  was  fond  of  his  wife,  aft  e  r  hi  a  fashion,  and  fe 
his  heart  thought  her  a  woman  in  every  way  superior  to  the  wusmsT. 
selfish,  arrogant  little  specimen  of  hum  unity  before  him*  Still  fc# 
stood  bowing,  and  still  he  rubbed  his  hmiilKdvferattUIfy,  aodswaifrd 
with  some  curiosity  what  Frau  von  (J roll  should  cfcigo  to  say  *cxL 

"Bit   down,   Justizrath/1  said  ahe.      "I  can't  tail 
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while  yon  are  standing  there.  So !  Now  I  hope  you  will  understand 
that  what  I  am  going  to  say  to  you  is  to  be  quite  private  and  between 
ourselves.  I  wish  you'd  just  see  thai  that  door  is  tight  shut ; — that 
maid  of  mine  might  be  listening." 

The  Justizrath  obeyed.  When  he  resumed  his  chair  he  grinned 
and  half  closed  his  eyes.  "  I  always  talk  very  softly ;  it  is  a  useful 
habit  to  acquire,"  said  he  with  a  touch  of  sarcasm  directed  against 
Frau  von  Grail's  peacock  voice. 

The  lady  was  impervious  to  the  sarcasm,  but  she  understood  the 
hint,  and  modulated  her  screaming  tones  into  a  somewhat  lower  key. 
"  Well  now,  first  of  all,  Justizrath,"  she  proceeded,  "  have  you  heard 
from  the  major  ?  " 

The  Justizrath  suspected  a  trap.  There  was  no  special  reason 
why  he  should  have  done  so  ;  but  all  questions  presented  themselves 
to  his  mind  in  the  light  of  springes  to  catch  information  which  it 
might  be  well  for  him  not  to  part  with*  He  answered  the  lady's 
demand  by  echoing  her  words.  "Heard  from  the  major,  meine 
theuro  Dame  ?  I  trust  there  is  nothing  amiss ; — nothing  to  alarm 
you.      You  surely  have  heard  from  him  ?  " 

"  0,  yes,  I  have  heard  from  him ;  but  as  to  alarm,  I'm  not  in  the 
least  alarmed  ; — of  course  not ;  but  I'm  a  good  deal  vexed,  and  with 
reason ;  and  you  will  say  so  too,  Justizrath,  when  I  tell  you  all.  It 
ia  a  thousand  pities  that  I  did  not  go  to  Bohemia  with  my  husband ; 
or  that  I  did  not  go  in  his  stead.  Yea,  that  would  have  been  far 
better." 

"So!     Really?" 

"  Yes ;  really.  I  should  not  have  allowed  myself  to  be  imposed 
upon  by  any  nonsensical  story  trumped  up  by  a  sly  old  priest.  I 
should  have  protected  the  interests  of  my  family.  But  Ferdinand  is 
so  soft.     Now  I  am  not  soft, — not  a  bit." 

The  Justizrath  contemplated  the  sharp  nose,  ferret  eyes,  and 
clenched  jaws  of  the  gnadige  Frau  von  Groll,  and  the  idea  crossed 
his  mind  that  a  slight  infusion  of  softness  was.  not  altogether  undesir- 
able in  a  woman's  composition.  "  Umph  !  I  should  scarcely  have 
called  Major  von  Groll  soft,  I  think,"  he  said,  with  his  head  on  one 
Bide  and  a  reflective  sweetness  of  expression. 

"Ah!  that's  because  you  don't  know  him,"  rejoined  Amalia 
brusquely.  "  You  think  you  know  him,  but  you  don't.  Ferdinand 
is  stiff  and  stern  enough  about  some  things ;  but  once  touch  him  on  a 
point  of  honour,  or  persuade  hi™  that  it  is  his  duty  to  do  some  out- 
rageous thing  or  other  to  his  own  disadvantage,  and  he  ia  as  soft  as 
waxJ' 

"Exceedingly  noble  and  high-minded,"  murmured  the  Justizrath. 

"  Ack  ja  wohl !  "  cried  the  lady,  with  a  waspish  twist  of  her  lean 
body ;  "  but  you  know  people  cannot  get  on  in  the  world  like  that. 
4  Do  as  you  would  be  done  by/  and  so  forth,  is  all  very  well.    I'm 
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sure  I  don't  consider  myself  an  irreligious  woman," — it  was  true ; 
she  did  not  so  consider  herself, — "  but  I  know  what  is  due  to  my 
rank  and  station.  And  I  know,  too,  that  one  must  look  after  one's 
own  interests  first  and  foremost.  I  am  quite  certain  that  has  been 
your  rale  in  life,  Justizrath.  You  would  never  have  been  where  yon 
are,  if  it  had  not  been  so." 

The  Justizrath  put  on  a  dreamy,  abstracted  smile,  as  though  he 
only  half  understood  her  words.  In  his  heart  he  was  saying,  "  This 
is  the  most  intolerably  insolent,  selfish,  stupid  little  animal  I  ever 
encountered  ;  and  I  should  like  to  give  her  a  good  shaking."  What 
he  uttered  aloud  was,  "The  gnadige  Frau  spoke  of  a  nonsensical 
story,  just  now,  I  believe."  This  was  by  way  of  bringing  her  back 
to  the  matter  in  hand. 

"A  most  nonsensical  stoiy.  But  here," — fumbling  in  a  large 
black  satin  pocket  or  reticule  which  she  wore  at  her  side, — "  is  the 
Major's  letter.  You  can  read  it  down  to  there,  if  you  like.  Indeed, 
I  sent  for  you  on  purpose."  Frau  von  Groll  doubled  down  one  half 
of  her  husband's  letter,  to  mark  the  limit  to  which  von  Schleppers 
might  read,  and  then  handed  it  to  him. 

With  the  first  part  of  the  Major's  epistle  we  need  not  concern 
ourselves.  But  presently  the  Justizrath  came  to  the  following 
paragraph,  which  he  read  aloud ; —  "  'You  will  be  surprised,  Amalia, 
to  learn  that  your  brother  had  changed  his  religion,  and  died  in  the 
Catholic  faith."  The  Justizrath  at  this  raised  his  eyes,  and  looked 
at  Frau  von  Groll.  Then  he  went  on  with  the  letter.  "'His 
wife,  the  late  Baroness  Dornberg,  was,  it  seems,  a  very  devout 
Catholic."' 

"  She  was  a  most  absurd  and  outrageous  bigot ! "  interrupted 
Frau  von  Groll,  charitably.  "  And  as  to  my  brother  Ernest, — why 
he  cared  for  no  religion  whatsoever,  that  ever  I  heard  of,  all  his  life 
long ;  so  it  wasn't  very  likely  that  he  should  die  a  Catholic.  Was  H, 
now?" 

"Umph!"  muttered  the  Justizrath.  "I  am  not  prepared  to  be 
quite  sure  of  that." 

"  Stuff  and  nonsense,  Justizrath  1  I  am  sure.  Wait  a  little,  and 
read  on,  and  then  you  will  understand  the  meaning  of  Ernest's 
wonderful  conversion." 

The  Justizrath  proceeded  with  the  letter,  " *  The  lato  BaronessJ 
chaplain,  a  very  mild,  reverend  old  man, '  " 

"Designing  old  Jesuit  1 "  ejaculated  Amalia,  parenthetically* 

"  *  Informed  me  yesterday,  that  Baron  Dornberg  had  professed 
himself  a  Catholic  on  hi*  ^eath  bed,  and  had  received  tlu<  sacrament* 
of  the  Romish  Church.  It  seems  that  after  his  wife's  death,  h 
allowed  the  chaplain  to  remain  id  the  castle,  and  to  perform  ; 
for  the  household  servants  and  so  on.  But  Ernest  himself r- 
the  priest  acknowledged  he  had  earnestly  and  often  attempted  & 
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convert  him, — had  never  up  to  the  very  last  appeared  to  care  about 
religious  matters  at  all.' " 

"  Of  course  he  didn't.  I  told  you  so.  They  got  hold  of  him  when 
he  didn't  know  what  he  was  doing,  and  made  him  say  anything.  It's 
shameful  1 " 

Amalia  all  this  time  was  devouring  her  supper  with  greedy  eager- 
ness. The  Justizrath  read  on  in  a  slow,  monotonous,  unmoved  tono 
of  voice,  every  now  and  then  adjusting  his  tortoiseshell  eyeglasses 
m#re  firmly  on  his  nose.  "'As  I  mistrusted  my  own  power  of 
remembering  exactly  what  the  old  priest  said,  I  requested  him  to  be 
good  enough  to  write  down  a  statement  of  what  he  had  told  me. 
A  copy  of  this  statement  I  enclose  to  you.  I  send  it  because  it  will 
be  a  week  or  so  yet  before  I  can  be  in  Detmold;  and,  as  your 
brother's  heir-at-law,  I  think  it  right  that  you  should  be  put  in 
possession  of  the  facts  at  once.'  " 

"Very  methodical,  indeed,  on  the  part  of  the  Major,"  said  Von 
Schleppers,  glancing  at  the  neatly  written  paper  inclosed  in  the 
letter.  "  It  must  be  very  gratifying  to  you,  gnadige  Frau,  to  be  so 
thoroughly  in  your  husband's  confidence." 

"  Oh,  as  to  that,"  replied  i>au  von  Groll,  sharply,  "  Ferdinand 
tells  me  everything,  because  he  always  relies  on  my  advice." 

"  Ach,  so  ! " 

"  Yes ;  he  hates  the  trouble  of  thinking  for  himself.  And  I  can 
always  make  him  follow  my  lead,  except  when  he  gets  on  his  high 
horse  of  chivalry  and  honour,  and  I  don't  know  what  all.  Then  he's 
as  obstinate  as  possible.  Really,  to  hear  Ferdinand  you  might 
suppose  that  we,  nobly  born,  were  worse  off  than  the  common  folks ; 
for  according  to  him,  we  are  hampered  with  all  kinds  of  scruples,  and 
duties,  and  responsibilities  !  For  my  part,  I  don't  see  what's  the 
good  of  being  noble  at  all,  unless  you  can  have  privileges  beyond 
those  of  the  mob  ! " 

"  Very  natural !     Do  you  wish  me  to  peruse  the  Major's  report  ?  " 
"  Of  course ;  that  is  the  cream  of  the  matter." 

The  Justizrath  read  aloud  as  follows ; — 

" '  Statement  of  the  Reverend  Nepomuk  Souka. 

" '  As  soon  as  it  became  evident  to  himself  that  the  Baron  Ernest 
Dornberg's  illness  must  end  fatally,  he  exhibited  a  strong  desire  to 
speak  with  me  privately.     I  was  at  hand,  of  course, ' " 

"  Not  a  doubt  of  it,  old  crocodile  t "  This  from  the  lady,  who 
closed  her  sentence  with  a  snapping  bite  at  a  great  slice  of  sausage. 

"  '  — At  hand,  of  course,'  "  repeated  the  Justizrath,  calmly,  "  '  and 
prepared  to  do  my  duty.  The  doctor  at  first  objected  to  Baron 
Dornberg's  making  any  attempt  to  talk,  but  the  Baron  was  not 
••customed  to  have  his  will  opposed,  and  displayed  so  much  excite- 
SMttt  that  it  was  judged  best  to  let  him  have  his  way.     On  being 
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-  left  alone  with  me,  he  signed  to  me  to  put  my  ear  close  io  his  Hpt. 
I  did  so,  and  he  informed  me  in  a  feeble  voice  that  he  knew  he  was 
dying,  and  that  he  desired  to  save  his  soul,  and  to  profess  his  belief 
in  the  Catholic  faith.  He  then  directed  me  to  open  a  drawer  in  his 
writing-desk,  and  to  take  out  of  it  the  sum  of  two  thousand  gulden, 
in  Austrian  paper  money,  and  a  further  sum  of  five  hundred  francs 
in  Srench  gold.  I  obeyed.  He  stated  that  it  was  his  dying  request 
thafcjthis  money  should  be  left  in  my  hands * " 

Here  the  Justizrath  paused  for  an  instant,  and  'Fran  von  Grail 
nodded  triumphantly,  and  cried  out,  "Aha!  Do  you  begin  to  see 
now  ?     But  go  on  ;  only  go  on !  " 

u  *  To  be  applied  after  his  death  in  masses  for  the  Tepose  of  his 
soul  and  that  of  his  wife.  I  entreated  him  to  allow  some  witness 
to  be  present,  and  to  this,  after  some  demur  he  agreed.  I  called  in 
the  Haushofmeister,  and  one  of  his  subordinates, — both  faithful  old 
servants  of  the  late  Baroness, — and  in  their  presence -recapitulated 
the  terms  of  the  gift;  the  Baron  confirming  me  at  intervals  by  a 
faint  word  or  sign.  When  I  came  to  the  words,  "  and  also  for  the 
repose  of  the  soul  of  Henriette  Franziska,  late  Baroness  Boraberg," 
he  shook  his  head  impatiently,  and  stopped  me  with  a  gesture  of  his 
hand.  "  I  thought,  my  son,"  said  I,  "  that  you  desired  the  name  of 
your  wife  to  be  included."  He  made  an  affirmative  gesture.  "  Then 
am  I  not  right?  Was  she  not  named  Henriette  Franziska?"  He 
gasped  out,  "  No,  no,  no ;  not  that !  "  several  times,  and  pointed  io 
his  watch  chain,  attached  to  which  there  hung  a  small  key.  I  did 
not  know  to  what  casket  or  drawer  the  key  might  bekm«»  but  *^» 
Hausho  true  Jeter  said,  "  That  little  key  opens  the  small  dimret  in  tfct 
Herr  Baron's  ebony  cabinet."  And  to  this  the  dying  m*n  gtm 
instant  confirmation .  He  looked  eagerly  towards  the  d«w  of  au 
study,  in  which  the  cabinet  stood,  and  became  violently  excited* 
it  your  desire/1  I  asked,  "that  the  drawer  in  the  ebony rabiaet  be 
opened  ?  "  He  made  a  great  effort  to  speak*  raised  hiitudf  on  hit 
pillow,  and  said,  hoarsely,  "Tea; — my  wife/*  Then  ho  fell  Wl 
exhausted  and  nearly  insensible, 

11  ■  The  physician  on  being  summoned  positively  forbade  any 
to  speak  to  the  Boron  for  some  hoars*     Hit  applied  Each  nttitofiAin* 
as  were  needed,  and  insisted  on  perfect  quiet  above  all 
informed   the  doctor  that  Baron   Dora  berg  bad  profanod 
Catholic,  and  stated  that  so  soon  as  he  recovered 
would  be-  my  duty  to  shrive  him  and  to  administer  tile  last  rile*  of  Ihr 
Church.     The  Baron  remuined   in  a  lethargy  during  the  wlrtb  ©* 
the  night.     In  the  grey  of  morning  he  opened  his  eyes  and  appwad 
sensible,   but  he   was  so   entirely  prostrated  by  waakntst  bi  tiW 
unable  to  lift  a  finger.     His  voice,  too,  was  reduced   tti  m  wfclfper- 
The  doctor  told  me  he  eonld  do  no  more,  ami  that  th#  iw 
rapidly  approaching.      I  ordered   the  room  to  be  el* 
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about  my  sacred  duties.  As  to  what  passed  at  that  final  interview, 
of  course  my  lips  are  sealed.  As  soon  as  Baron  Dornberg  had  ceased 
to  breathe,  the  keys  of  his  study  and  bed-chamber  and  of  the  strong 
box  containing  deeds,  were  delivered  up  to  his  lawyer,  whom  he  had 
sent  for  from  Prague,  but  who  did  not  arrive  until  just  before  he 
expired,  and  while  I  was  still  engaged  in  prayer  at  his  bedside. 
Major  von  Groll  is  aware  that  everything  remained  under  the  charge 
of  this  legal  gentleman  until  he,  the  Major,  arrived  at  the  castle.  I 
have  nothing  more  to  add.'  " 

"  There  is  only  one  mercy  in  the  matter,"  said  Erau  von  Groll, 
when  the  Justizrath  had  finished  reading,  "  and  that  is,  that  Ernest's 
last  illness  took  him  off  so  suddenly,  before  the  lawyer  could  arrive. 
If  he  had  come  sooner,  Ernest  would  have  been  cajoled  by  that  sly 
old  priest  into  making  a  will,  and  then,  of  course,  good-bye  to  my 
inheritance.  He  would  have  left  everything  to  found  some  chapel, 
or  convent,  or  something.  The  greater  the  sinner,  the  greater  the 
saint ;  and  as  Ernest  was  certainly  not  a  model  of  virtue  all  his  life, 
I  suppose  he  got  frightened,  and  thought  to  wipe  out  all  scores  at 
the  last.  And  it  would  have  been  very  selfish  and  shocking  conduct, 
I  think,  to  try  to  save  his  soul  at  the  expense  of  the  last  surviving 
member  of  his  family.1' 

"I  thought,"  observed  the  Justizrath,  slily,  "that  the  gnadige 
Frau  did  not  believe  in  the  reality  of  her  brother's  death-bed  con- 
version." 

"  Oh, — well, — I'm  sure  I  don't  know.  Believe  or  disbelieve,  it 
doesn't  much  matter;  for  it  can't  be  helped  now,  at  all  events. 
Bat  one  thing  is  clear, — Ferdinand  ought  never  to  have  allowed  the 
priest  to  keep  that  money  1  Ernest  may  have  died  a  Catholic,  or  he 
may  not ;  but  as  to  the  gift  of  the  money, — that  I  don't  believe  a 
word  of,  and  that  I  would  never  sanction.  It  is  such  a  disgraceful 
attempt  you  know.  So  very  shocking,  isn't  it  ?  You  don't  say  any- 
thing, Justizrath.     "Why  don't  you  express  your  opinion?  " 

"  Ha,  meine  theure  gnadige  Frau,  you  see  there  has  hardly  been 
time  for  me  to  form  any  opinion  as  yet." 

"Bui  I  tell  you  I  am  quite  sure  it  is  all  a  swindle." 

"Yes,  yes ; — you  ladies  are  so  wonderfully  quick, — so  extraordinarily 
rapid  in  forming  your  conclusions !  But  you  must  allow  me,  who 
am  slow  by  nature,  and  cautious  by  profession, — ha  !  ha !  by  profes- 
sion 1 — to  take  a  little  more  time  to  form  my  judgment  of  the  case. 
Have  we  got  to  the  end  of  the  Major's  letter  ?  " 

"  No ;  not  quite.  But  that's  no  matter,"  rejoined  the  lady  impa- 
tiently. "You  will  see  he  says  that  in  the  drawer  in  the  ebony 
•cabinet  he  found  a  portrait  of  a  woman, — some  hussy,  I'll  warrant, — 
«nd  Ferdinand  attaches  so  much  importance  to  the  Reverend  Nepomuk 
Soaka's  statement,  that  he  has  been  bothering  his  brain  to  conjecture 
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who  this  woman  could  have  been.  Here,"  she  added,  snatching  her 
husband's  letter  from  the  Justizrath's  hand,  and  hurriedly  casting  her 
eyes  over  it  until  she  came  to  the  required  paragraph,  "  he  says,— 
hum — m — m — ah,  there  it  is  !  He  says,  '  I  mentioned  having  dis- 
covered this  portrait,  in  a  letter  to  von  Schleppers  some  time  ago,  but 
I  had  not  then  spoken  with  the  chaplain,  and  did  not  attach  to  the 
discovery  all  the  importance  I  am  inclined  to  give  it,  since  hearing 
what  Father  Souka  has  to  say.'  Now,  of  course,  that's  all  nonsense. 
What  importance  can  it  have  ?  I  ask  you,  Justizrath,  what  impor- 
tance can  it  have  ?  "  Frau  von  Groll  fixed  her  eyes  on  the  Justiz- 
rath's face  with  a  very  singular  expression. 

"  Ha !  Umph !  Well,  you  see,  my  dear  lady,  that  might  depend. 
— that  might  depend  on  circumstances." 

Frau  von  Groll  folded  up  her  husband's  letter,  and  put  it  in  the 
black  satin  reticule  again.  "  Now,  look  here,  Justizrath,"  she  said, 
with  the  peculiar  tone  and  manner  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
associate  with  arms  stuck  akimbo,  and  a  copious  flow  of  very  idio- 
matic vernacular ; — for  although  Amalia  Wilhelmina  von  Groll  was  a 
high-born  lady,  she  was  apt,  when  she  grew  angry,  to  betray  an 
unaccountable  resemblance  to  very  low-born  ladies,  indeed.  "  Look 
here !  It's  no  use  beating  about  the  bush  with  me,  you  know.  I 
have  shown  you  the  Major's  letter,  because  it  was  my  interest  to 
show  it  you ;  and  because  I  know  it's  your  interest  to  back  me 
up.  You  want  to  step  into  Ferdinand's  shoes  as  land -steward  the 
very  moment  we  have  made  up  our  minds  to  bo  off  to  the  Doraberg 
estates,  in  Saxony." 

"  My  dear  madam " 

"Just  you  listen,  Justizrath.  Now,  as  to  that  I  have  no  particular 
objection.  We  can't  keep  the  land -steward  ship  here  and  reside  cm 
the  Saxon  property  too ;  and  I  would  much  rather  have  done  with 
all  this  business  of  rents  and  accounts  and  clerks,  and  all  that,  whici 
a  gentleman  like  Ferdinand  isn't  fit  to  cope  with.  It  would  suit  you 
very  well.  Oh  1  you  needn't  bo  offended.  I  know  you  have  gentk 
blood  in  your  veins*  But  you  ain't  a  von  Groll,  nor  yet  a  Domberg, 
and,  moreover,  you  are  accustomed  to  earn  your  living.  And  as  it  is, 
you  have  all  the  real  power  of  the  land -stewardship  in  your  handa. 
Of  course  I  know  that  perfectly.  Well  and  good,  then.  We  arc 
willing  to  go,  and  you  are  glad  to  get  rid  of  us.  But,  mark  you, 
if  any  kind  of  nonsense  about  my  right  of  succession  to  my  brother \ 
property  gets  put  into  Ferdinand's  head,  he'll  never  rest  unit!  he 
makes  out  that  I  can't  lay  claim  to  a  penny.  That's  Ferdinand  A 
over.  I  know  him  butter  than  you  do,  and  I  tell  you  he'd  be  capable 
of  carrying  out  his  ridiculous  high-flown  notions  even  though  hi 
beggared  himself, — and  mo,  even  me  !■ — by  them.  So  I  would  jttrt 
advise  you  to  set  Major  von  GroLl's  mind  right  on  thia  subj 
he  comes  to  consult  you, — as  ho  is  sure  to  do  j — and  to  persuade  fcla 
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to  let  well  alone,  and  keep  quiet.  If  we  could  get  the  money  back 
that  the  chaplain  had,  I  should  be  very  glad,  of  course.  But  if  there 
is  no  chance  of  that  being  recovered  quietly,  why,  I  suppose  we  must 
submit.  Anything  would  be  better  than — than — making  a  scandal 
over  the  very  coffin  of  my  poor  dead  brother.  For  he  was  my 
brother,  of  course,  although  he  never  behaved  like  one  to  me.  You 
see  I'm  quite  open  and  straightforward  with  you,  Justizrath,  for  I 
think  it  best  to  be  so.  You  naturally  look  to  your  own  interests,  and 
I  naturally  look  to  mine.  But  if  we  can  make  our  interests  the  same, 
why,  it  will  be  better  for  all  parties.  So  now  I  hope  we  thoroughly 
understand  one  another !  " 

Frau  von  Groll  had  uttered  this  long  harangue  with  the  utmost 
volubility,  scarcely  pausing  for  breath.  Her  face  was  rigid ;  every 
muscle  and  sinew  in  her  meagre  throat  stood  out  like  whip -cord ;  and 
her  little,  sharp  eyes  sparkled  viciously.  Altogether,  the  aristocratic 
Amalia  was  not  a  pleasing  spectacle  to  contemplate.  Nevertheless, 
the  Justizrath  did  contemplate  her.  He  threw  himself  back  in  his 
chair,  and  stared  at  her  like  one  in  a  trance.  But  though  outwardly 
calm  and  motionless,  he  was  inwardly  boiling  with  indignation,  and 
the  kind  of  surprised  vexation  that  a  practised  fencer  might  feel 
who  should  have  his  dexterously- wielded  weapon  knocked  out  of  his 
hand  by  some  clumsy  boor  with  a  cudgel. 

"I  am  not  sure,  madam,"  he  said,  answering  the  lady's  last  words 
in  his  quietest  voice,  "  that  I  do  thoroughly  understand  you.     But," 
he  added  hastily,  seeing  that  she  was  about  to  interrupt  him,  and 
holding  up  his  hand  as  though  to  ward  off  the  impending  torrent  of 
words ;  "  we  need  not  recapitulate.     I  trust  it  is  not  necessary  for 
me  to  assure  you  that  whenever  Major  von  Groll  does  me  the  honour 
to  ask  my  advice,  I  shall  give  it  quite  impartially,  to  the  best  of  my 
professional  knowledge  and  ability.    And  it  appears  to  me,  if  I  have 
rightly  apprehended  what  you  have  told  me,  so  far, — though,  I  own, 
I  require  a  little  more  time  to  come  at  a  clear  idea  of  the  case,  being, 
as  I  have  said,  slow  by  nature, — it  appears  to  me  that  you  are  dis- 
turbing yourself  quite  unnecessarily.     Because   your  late  brother 
professed  himself  a  Catholic  on  his  death-bed,  and  gave  a  sum  of 
money  in  trust  to  his  confessor,  that  could  scarcely,  by  the  wildest 
stretch  of  imagination,  be  twisted  into  a  pretext  for  depriving  you  of 
your  legal  inheritance." 

With  that  the  Justizrath  rose,  and  bowed  himself  out  of  the  room 
before  Frau  von  Groll  could  utter  another  word.  He  felt  that  even 
his  self-command  would  not  have  been  proof  against  much  more  of 
that  lady's  conversation. 
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POE  US. 


We  who  profess  liberal  politics, — by  which  we  mean  all  of  us  who 
desire  to  support  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his  party  in  polities  as  opposed 
to  those  who  support  Mr.  Disraeli  and  his  party, — have  had  our 
will,  have  defeated  the  Conservatives,  first  in  the  House  of  Commons 
and  then  on  the  hmstingB,  and  have  placed  Mr.  Gladstone  with  hk 
friends  in  power.  Now  is  the  turn  f or  ue  to  look  about  as  and  to 
see  what  we  have  gained  and  what  we  expect  to  gain  by  oar  triumph. 
In  the  first  place,  we  freely  acknowledge  that  we  are  among  those 
who  desire  the  asoendancy  of  our  party  for  sheer  pasty  purposes. 
We  own  to  a  feeling  of  canine  pugnacity,  and  we  thirst,  politically, 
for  the  blood  of  our  adversaries.  We  delight  to  tear  their  political 
ears  with  our  .political  teeth,  and  to  send  them  howling  into  corners, 
maimed,  bloody,  and  with  drooping  tails.  Nor  are  -we  in  the  least 
ashamed  of  this  spirit  of  doggish  battle.  We  believe  that  without 
it  polities  cannot  be  carried  on  to  a  true  end  or  useful  "purpose  under 
any  constitution  which  really  gives  political  power  to  the  people ; 
and  when  we  encounter  this  or  that  gentleman  in  Parliament,  or  tins 
or  that  writer  in  the  public  press,  declaring  that  he  is  actuated  by  bo 
party  spirit,  and  that  he  looks  simply  to  the  measure  without  reference 
te  the  man, — providing  always  that  the  speaker  or  the  writer  is  a 
political  soldier  avowedly  enrolled  either  on  the  one  aide  or  on  the  other, 
— we  simply  4isccedit  him.  He  may  mean  what  he  says  for  the 
moment,  but  the  promises  which  he  makes  as  .to  his  future  conduct 
will  not,  and  cannot,  and,  as  we  think,  should  not  be  kept.  Leaders 
trf  the  Opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons  have  got  up  from  time  to 
time, — for  the  most  part  immediately  on  the  formation  of  a  new 
ministry, — and  have  declared  with  much  intended  candour,  aad  a 
generous  absence  of  political  rancour,  which  for  the  moment  was  no 
doubt  felt,  that  it  would  be  far  from  them,  very  far  indeed,  to  offer 
a  party  opposition  to  any  measure,  good  in  itself,  which  might  be 
brought  forward  by  the  gfmtlemen  newly  installed  on  the  Treasary- 
benohes.  An  era  should  be  inaugurated  in  which  there  should  <be 
no  wolf  and  no  lamb ;  in  which  all  the  animals  should  be  equally 
forbearing  and  equally  courageous;  and,  although  the  sweets  of 
office  had  just  been  allotted  to  one  set  of  animals,  and  the  adversities 
of  opposition  to  another,  there  should  be  no  fighting, — unless  indeed 
the  sot  of  animals  who  were  being  fed  full  on  the  sweets  should 
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seem  in  the  judgment  of  the  animals  who  were  starving  to  mis- 
behave themselves,  and  forget  themselves,  and  go  about  doing  naughty 
things.  It  is  not  improbable  that  Mr.  Disraeli  on  the  first  opening 
of  the  next  session  will  make  some  such  promise.  That  he  would 
do  so, — were  it  not  for  that  very  naughty  thing  that  is  to  be  done 
with  the  Irish  Church, — is  certain.  Bnt  in  such  rose-water  fashion  as 
this,  politics  in  England  cannot  be  carried  on.  Some  naughty  thing 
will  assuredly  be  taken  in  hand  at  once.  In  private  life  the  Disraeli 
of  the  day  may  show  himself  in  the  saloons  of  the  Gladstone,  and 
among  men  standing  less  high  in  their  parties  there  may  be  private 
friendship  ;  but  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  in  all  lobbies,  dubs,  and 
gatherings  which  flavour  of  polities,  there  must, — at  any  rate  there 
should,  be  internecine  war,  and  victory  will  be  sweet  to  the  palate 
of  every  one  who  buckles  on  armour  as  a  soldier  on  either  side. 

The  Conservative  conceives  that  the  glory  of  his  country  and  the 
welfare  of  his  countrymen  may  be  best  supported  by  a  certain  line 
in  politics, — which  we  may  perhaps  define  by  saying  that  be  is 
anxious  to  maintain  the  distances  between  classes.  The  Liberal  thinks 
that  his  country's  glory  and  the  general  welfare  may  be  best  promoted 
by  a  line  tending  in  an  exactly  different  direction,— by  lessening  the 
distances  between  classes.  The  policy  of  the  Conservative  or  of 
the  Liberal  will  be  followed  in  this  country  according  -as  one  or  the 
other  may  be  victorious  in  his  political  warfare  ; — it  will  be  so  even 
though  the  Conservative  when  victorious  may  find  himself  driven  to 
pass  this  or  that  special  measure  towards  lessening  the  distances,  in 
obedience  to  the  command  of  his  countrymen  at  the  moment.  The 
lessening  of  these  distances  must  be  hateful  to  the  mind  of  ihe 
Conservative,  or  he  will  cease  to  be  what  he  calls  himself.  The 
maintaining  of  them  will  be  hateful  to  the  Liberal,  or  ho  will  not"  be 
a  liberal.  Believing  this  to  toe  so,  and  thinking  that  the  lessening 
of  these  distances  is  Jfee  one  great  work  of  a  politician,  we  acknow- 
ledge to  a  desire  to-  beat  our  political  adversaries  at  every  point,  to 
deprive  them  of  all  political  power,  to  know  them  only  as  "  The 
Opposition  ;*•  and,  though  we  will  not  go  so  far  as  to  preach  a 
political  doctrine  of  dolus  an  virtus,  beliqving  that  in  the  trade 
of  polities  as  in  other  trades  honesty  is  the  best  policy,  we  think 
that  the  simple  purpose  of  turning  out  a  conservative  ministry  is  in 
itself  a  good  cause  to  have  in  hand,  even  though  the  nominal  question 
on  which  the  ministry  be  beaten,  be  one  of  straw. 

But  the  spirit  of  the%  battle  and  the  smell  of  blood  will  not  feed 
the  people  or  govern  the  country.  Our  late  victory  has  certainly 
not  been  won  on  a  nominal  question.  No  truer  issue  was  ever 
before  a  Parliament  than  that  which  has  been  raised  with  reference 
to- the  Irish  Church.  According  to  our  thinking  no  sounder  reform 
TO*  ever  demanded  for  abolishing  injustice  and  improving  the  con- 
dition of  a  people  than  that  which  is  needed  to  remove  the  religions 
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ascendancy  of  a  Church,  which  does  not  command  the  respect  or 
excite  the  faith  of  a  people.  The  cause  here  has  not  been  a  cause 
of  straw,  and  the  real  difference  of  opinion  between  the  contending 
parties  has  been  as  great  and  fundamental  as  has  existed  on  any  of 
the  great  political  questions  of  the  century.  Nevertheless  the  country 
has  bestirred  itself  to  turn  out  Mr.  Disraeli  and  the  conservative 
party  and  to  place  Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  liberal  party  in  power 
with  various  clearly  defined  objects,  of  which  the  abolition  of  the 
Irish  Church  ascendancy  is  only  one.  It  behoves  us,  therefore,  now 
that  Mr.  Gladstone  has  chosen  hi3  captains  and  filled  up  his  ranks, 
to  see  what  these  objects  are,  and  to  satisfy  ourselves  whether  the 
captains  who  have  been  put  in  authority  are  the  best  men  who  could 
have  been  chosen  for  the  purpose.  The  executive  and  legislative 
duties  of  our  Parliament  are  so  mixed  together  that  it  is  impossible 
to  consider  them  apart.  The  most  trustworthy  set  of  members 
which  the  entire  country  could  possibly  send  to  the  House,  the  G58 
best  men  whom  we  have  been  told  that  we  ought  to  select,  are 
powerless  to  do  good,  unless  there  be  sitting  on  the  Treasury-bench 
a  body  of  captains  capable  of  using  to  good  purpose  the  energies 
both  of  their  supporters  and  of  their  opponents. 

In  regard  to  the  Irish  Church  itself,  we  confess  that  Mr.  Glad- 
stone has  as  yet  achieved  only  the  easiest  part  of  his  work.  To 
obtain  the  assent  of  the  country  to  the  demolition  of  a  grievance, — 
the  grievance  being  granted, — is  much  less  difficult  than  the  task 
of  persuading  men  to  trust  in  this  or  that  work  of  reconstruction. 
We  doubt  whether  Mr.  Gladstone  has  as  yet  in  his  own  mind  any 
perfectly  clear  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the  funds  of  the  Irish 
Church  shall  be  administered,  or  of  the  form  in  which  the  Church 
shall  be  re-established  as  a  National  Church  when  it  has  been  dis- 
established as  a  State  Church.  But  we  know  that  a  popular  measure, 
when  really  demanded,  may  be  made  to  arrange  itself  in  its  passage 
through  Parliament.  Mr.  Gladstone's  ideas  on  the  Irish  Church  are 
at  any  rate  much  less  vague  than  even  those  of  Mr.  Disraeli  respect- 
ing the  franchise,  and  the  distribution  of  seats.  The  Reform  of 
Parliament  has  got  itself  passed;  and  though  we  may  hope  that 
Mr.  Gladstone's  Irish  Church  Bill,  when  brought  forward,  may  have 
a  closer  resemblance  to  that  which  will  be  passed  than  had  the 
original  scheme  of  Mr.  Disraeli  to  that  measure  of  Reform  which 
has  just  been  carried, — we  must,  nevertheless,  look  to  see  the  final 
arrangement  of  this  difficulty  manipulated  and  brought  into  order  by 
debate  in  committee. 

There  exist  at  present  two  absolutely  opposite  opinions  among 
those  who  are  determined  that  the  Irish  Protestant  Church  shall,  as 
a  State  Church,  be  disendowed.  They  who  bold  the  one,  demand 
that  whatever  may  be  done  with  the  funds  in  question,  they  shall,  at 
least,  not  be  used  for  the  furtherance  of  any  religious  worship.    The 
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supporters  of  the  other  opinion  think  that,  however  these  funds 
may  be  directed,  they  should  not  be  abstracted  from  the  purpose 
of  religious  education  in  Ireland.  There  has  been  an  attempt  to 
lessen  the  difficulty  by  assurances  made  to  us  that  the  funds  at  our 
disposal  will,  for  a  considerable  time,  be  very  small;  that  if  the 
whole  were  capitalised,  the  largest  proportion  would  be  required  to 
make  good  the  vested  interests  of  present  incumbents  and  those 
remaining  requirements  of  the  Protestant  Church  in  Ireland  which 
it  is  supposed  that  the  new  law  will  in  its  mercy  acknowledge. 
We  cannot  admit  that  we  see  in  this  any  lessening  of  the  difficulty. 
We  have  to  prepare  for  the  administration  of  these  revenues  in  our 
days  and  in  those  following  our  own,  and  no  measure  can  be 
regarded  with  favour  which  will  not  propose  to  expend  the  whole 
income  of  the  existing  Irish  State  Church  for  the  welfare  of  the  Irish 
people.  For  ourselves  we  confess  to  an  opinion  which  is  at  present 
by  no  means  popular.  We  think  that  these  revenues  should  be  used 
for  religious  purposes,  and  that  they  should  be  divided  among  the 
three  Churches  known  in  Ireland,  the  Roman  Catholic,  the  Protes- 
tant Episcopal  Church,  and  the  Presbyterian,  according  to  the 
population.  The  great  bulk  of  the  wealth  of  the  Church  would, 
on  this  supposition,  be  made  over  to  the  Roman  Catholics ;  and  we 
are  told,  first,  that  if  offered  it  would  not  be  received,  and,  secondly, 
that  if  received,  it  would  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Pope.  We  believe 
in  neither  threat.  That  it  would  be  declined  at  first  is  probable. 
But  the  people  would  soon  learn  to  appreciate  the  assistance  which 
would  reach  themselves  from  such  payments  by  the  State,  and  the 
priests  would  of  necessity  follow  the  people.  As  to  that  fear  of  the 
Pope,  which  of  all  fears  we  regard  as  the  most  insane,  we  would 
point  out  that  payments  made  by  the  State  to  Roman  Catholic 
clergymen  would  disarm  the  Pope, — if  any  such  disarming  be 
needed.  That  inclination  for  obedience  to  the  Pope,  which  is  so 
much  dreaded,  prevails  in  Ireland  certainly  much  more  potentially 
than  it  does  in  France,  where  every  bishop  and  every  parish  priest 
is,  in  regard  to  his  income,  under  State  control,  simply  because  the 
Roman  Catholic  religion  has  been  ignored  by  us  in  Ireland.  It  is 
the  contempt  that  we  have  expressed  for  the  Roman  Catholic  religion, 
since  we  have  adopted  another  form  of  worship  for  ourselves,  which 
has  given  to  the  Pope  the  terrors  which  he  possesses  for  us  in  Ireland. 
We  know  all  the  objections  which  are  made  to  this  scheme  of  re- 
division,  and  as  we  are  not  now  writing  especially  on  the  Irish 
Church  we  will  not  here  attempt  to  answer  them ;  but  we  will  ven- 
ture to  add  one  word  as  to  the  extent  of  the  endowments  which 
would  thus  be  offered  to  the  various  churches.  It  will  be  said,  and 
very  truly  said,  that  the  amounts  would  be  altogether  insufficient  for 
the  purpose  of  supporting  the  churches  in  question.  So  also  is  tho 
amount  of  the  endowment  of  the  State  Church  in  England  quite 
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insufficient.  It  is  becoming  more  and  more  insufficient  every  day. 
As  population  increases  with  gigantic  strides,  Church  endowments 
can  be  increased  only  by  steps  infinitesimally  small.  We  think 
we  are  correct  in  saying  that  in  no  town  in  the  empire  with  a  popula- 
tion of  100,000  souls  do  the  Church  endowments  cover  a,  half  of  the 
expenditure  on  behalf  of  the  Established  Church  itself.  Churches 
are  built  by  public  munificence,  not  by  endowments.  Clergymen  are 
paid  by  the  rent  of  sittings,  not  by  endowments.  Schools  are  main- 
tained by  subscriptions,  not  by  endowments.  The  voluntary  system 
is  at  work  everywhere,  or  the  Church  would  go  altogether  to  the  wall. 
But  not  on  that  account  do  we  wish  to  see  the  endowments  taken 
away  altogether  at  a  blow.  Church  endowments  in  reference  to  the 
wants  of  the  people  must  become  small  by  degrees  and  beautifully 
lees  as  the  population  increases  ;  but  as  far  as  they  exist  they  should 
be  utilised,  and  Ireland  seemB  to  be  a  country  in  which  they  may  be 
made  specially  serviceable,  with  the  double  object  of  relieving  a  poor 
people  and  quieting  a  disturbed  people. 

We  have,  however,  but  little  hope  of  seeing  this  difficult  question 
settled  in  the  approaching  Session  of  Parliament.  If  difference  of  opinion 
in  the  House  of  Commons  be  not  too  strong  for  such  settlement,  direct 
opposition  in  the  House  of  Lords  will,  for  one  session  if  not  for  two, 
be  allowed  to  prevail  against  it.  The  measure  to  be  proposed  must 
of  course  come  from  the  Prime  Minister  himself,  and  its  importance 
as  well  as  its  difficulty  will,  till  it  be  carried,  keep  poor  Ireland  more 
or  less  in  hot  water.  Mr.  Chichester  Fortescue,  who  is  now  our  Irish 
Secretary  with  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet,  will  thus  be  relieved  from  a 
weight  of  responsibility  which  his  shoulders  might  perhaps  hardly  be 
broad  enough  to  carry.  In  the  coming  warfare  he  can  be  no  more 
than  a  first  lieutenant,  and  as  such  we  do  not  doubt  his  power.  We 
trust,  however,  that  it  will  be  remembered  that  both  sides  of  the 
House  have  acknowledged  the  need  of  a  law  to  regulate  the  rights  of 
tenants  and  landlords  with  reference  to  each  other ;  and  we  hope  that 
when  Mr.  Fortescue  proposes  his  Bill  for  the  purpose,  as  no  doubt  he 
will  do,  it  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  Lord  Mayo's  measure, — we 
believe  he  was  Lord  Naas  at  that  time, — was  held  to  be  much  pre- 
ferable to  that  which  he  himself  fathered  when  he  was  last  at  the 
Irish  Office.  The  difference  lay  in  this,  that  by  Lord  Naas's  Bill  the 
tenant  would  be  enabled  to  claim  compensation  for  certain  improve- 
ments effected  though  the  landlord  had  not  signified  his  assent  to 
them.  Lord  Naas's  Bill  would  have  allowed  him  to  drain  and  reclaim 
land,,  to  make  fences,  and  put  up  farm  buildings  with  his  own  capital, 
—even  though  the  landlord  had  not  assented, — and  afterwards  to 
obtain  compensation.  Mr.  Fortescue  s  Bill  made  the  written  assent 
of  the  landlord  necessary.  If  a  law  be  now  passed  in  accordance 
with  the  proposition  made  by  the  conservative  Irish  Secretary,  we 
shall  think  that  all  has  been  done  which  justice  requires  in  regard,  to 
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that  terrible  Irish  land  question  which  has  so  long  been  oar  bugbear, 
and  we  shall  hope  to  hear  no  more  of  Irish  confiscation  from  political 
professors  anxious  to  heal  the  wrongs  of  Ireland. 

After  the  Irish  Church  question  the  demand  for  national  retrench- 
ment was  the  matter  which  most  interested  the  constituencies  of  the 
country  at  the  last  general  election*  Whether  the  demand  for  re- 
trenchment arose  from  the  feeling  of  the  people  at  large,  or  from  the 
cry  of  a  political  party  anxious  to  defeat  its  opponents,  may  perhaps 
be  matter  of  doubt.  It  is  probably  the  case  that  all  strong  opposition 
to  an  increasing  public  expenditure  comes,  not  from  the  masses  who 
are  taxed,  but  from  certain  self-appointed  and  most  useful  controllers 
of  taxation,  It  is  only  at  periods  of  great  national  distress,  when 
wages  are  low,  and  trade  paralysed,  and  provisions  high,  or  when 
some  great  calamity  such  as  the  potato  failure  oomes  upon  us,  that 
the  people  at  large  cry  out  against  taxation.  It  is  a  burden  to  which 
the  national  back  has  been  so  gradually  subjected,  ounce  by  ounce, 
that  the  weight  so  felt  is  hardly  acknowledged  as  a  burden.  It  is  to 
the  bearer  as  though  it  were  part  of  his  own  body  which  he  must 
necessarily  carry  with  him,  and  he  hardly  knows  that  he  is  weighted. 
Nevertheless,  the  back  would  no  doubt  break  at  last  were  there  not 
among  us  those  self-appointed  controllers  of  taxation  of  whom  we 
speak.  Mr.  Gladstone  has  been  so  long  a  public  servant  that  we  can 
hardly  reckon  him  as  such  a  one  ;  but  probably  never  has  there  been 
in  the  House  of  Commons  a  man  more  thoughtfully  alive  than  our 
present  Premier  to  the  necessity  of  relieving  the  back  from  the 
growing  burden,  and  of  providing  that  that  burden  be  so  adjusted 
that  no  muscle  be  overstrained.  It  is  undoubtedly  as  a  regulator  and 
controller  of  taxation  that  Mr.  Gladstone's  great  name  in  statecraft 
has  hitherto  been  won.  We  have  now  got  Mr.  Lowe  as  our  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  and  we  hear  that  noble  things  are  to  be  done 
under  his  auspices  and  by  his  two  new  lieutenants,  Mr.  Stansfeld 
and  Mr.  Ayrton,  towards  redeeming  those  promises  of  retrenchment 
which  were  made  at  the  hustings. 

We  mast  acknowledge  that  our  feelings  in  reference  to  Mr.  Lowe 
in  his  present  position  are  of  a  mixed  nature.  We  fear  a  Greek  even 
when  he  comes  with  a  gift.  And  looking  at  Mr.  Lowe's  performances 
during  the  last  three  years,  and  speaking  of  him  as  a  member  of  the 
Liberal  Cabinet  which  has  been  just  brought  into  .power,  we  cannot 
look  upon  him  otherwise  than  as  a  Greek.  During  the  whole  passage  of 
theBefann  Bill  he  was  our  bitterest  enemy.  We  do  not  wish  to 
quote  his  words  with  reference  to  the  condition  and  character  of  the 
Timet  of  the  people,  knowing  well  that  such  words  cannot  be  justly 
weighed  without  all  the  context,  knowing  also  how  great  may  be  the 
eSttt  produced  by  the  slightest  misquotation ;  but  we  cannot  regard 
Me.  Lowe  as  a  statesman  who  trusts  that  section  of  the  people  from 
when  he  undoubtedly  holds  his  present  position.    Giving  him  credit 
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for  honesty  throughout  his  late  career, — even  though  we  absolve 
him  from  any  accusation  of  having  yielded  himself  to  the  spret* 
injuria  form©  in  all  that  he  did  to  injure  us, — we  still  feel  that  he  is 
one  whom  we  cannot  trust  as  altogether  belonging  to  us.  He  is  in 
the  Cabinet  because  his  power  of  debate,  his  erudition,  and  his  influence 
as  a  man  of  thought,  make  him  too  formidable  to  be  excluded.  Of  Ins 
fitness  for  his  present  position  we  know  nothing,  and  will  frankly 
confess  that  we  should  have  been  better  pleased  had  we  seen  Mr. 
Childers  or  Mr.  Goschen  placed  in  the  office  which  he  now  holds. 

And  we  will  own  also  to  some  fear  as  to  the  retrenchment  which 
has  been  promised  us.  That  a  very  great  saving  of  expenditure  may 
be  made  in  the  construction  of  our  fleet  and  in  providing  the  neces- 
sary munition  for  an  army,  no  man  doubts  ;  and  few  now  doubt  but 
that  this  may  be  done  by  official  zeal  and  intelligence  without  any 
drawback  to  the  efficiency  of  the  two  services  ; — but  retrenchment  in 
these  quarters  must,  we  presume,  come  from  the  Admiralty  and  the 
War  Office  Mr.  Lowe,  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  can  hardly 
be  essential  in  remodelling  our  dockyards  or  in  promoting  a  proper 
control  over  the  Horse  Guards,  These  good  thiDga,  if  they  arc  to  be 
done,  must  be  done  by  Mr.  Childers  and  Mr*  Card  well,  with  the 
assistance  and  in  great  measure  under  the  guidance  of  the  Prime 
Minister.  And  of  them  we  will  venture  to  say  a  further  word  jus! 
now.  But  Mr.  Lowe,  with  his  two  lieutenants, — from  whose  relative 
positions  in  regard  to  each  other  it  may  be  predicted  that  difficulties 
will  arise,— will  have  plenary  power  over  the  Civil  Service.  We  am 
informed  that  Commissioners  are  to  be  appointed,  or  have  bean 
appointed,  with  the  view  of  revising  salaries  and  lessening  the 
number  of  men  employed  in  all  our  great  offices.  It  is  said  that  Mr. 
Ayrton,  our  new  Financial  Secretary  at  the  Treasury, — -who  is  alto- 
gether a  new  broom  at  official  work, — is  already  hot  upon  the  scefii 
of  tho  overpaid  and  idle  government  clerk.  If  there  be  overpaid  or 
idle  clerks,  let  them  be  ruthlessly  brought  to  account*  If  there  be 
more  men  in  our  public  offices  than  are  needed,  let  the  number  by  all 
means  be  reduced.  But  when  we  hear  such  a  cry  we  fear  that  thcT 
who  raise  it  may  do  us  more  harm  than  good,  and  we  remember  tho 
bear  who  loved  a  man*  and  who  crushed  tho  head  of  his  sleeping 
friend  with  a  brickbat  in  his  well-intentioned  zeal  at  driving  away  t 
Jly.  It  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  reduce  the  expense  of  a  krgi 
public  office.  Say  that  in  the  Custom  House  there  are  thirty  ma 
with  salaries  averaging  £1,000  a  year.  With  a  scratch  of  the  pan 
you  may  write  down  £800  in  lieu  of  the  £1,000,  and  make  propor- 
tional reductions  in  all  the  lower  grades.  As  the  vacancies  occur  tht 
saving  will  be  made,  and  four  yoara  will  show  what  on  paper  t*m* 
to  bo  a  considerable  reduction,  though  in  tho  estimates  it  will  hanUr 
be  a  flea-bite.  And  the  work  of  the  office  will  be  done,— mill 
increasing  inefficiency.     Take  any  placo  with  £1,000  &  year  of  mksy 
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attached  to  it,  and  yon  shall  find  a  score  of  men,  apparently  well 
qualified  for  the  work,  who  will  undertake  to  perform  the  duties  for 
half  the  sum.  Nevertheless,  yon  cannot  buy  a  thousand  pounds* 
worth  of  work  for  five  hundred  pounds  any  more  than  you  can  per- 
form the  same  operation  with  land  or  houses,  or  bread  and  cheese. 
The  thousand  pounds,  no  doubt,  may  be  paid  for  work  that  is  only 
worth  five  hundred ;  and  in  the  purchasing  of  such  a  chattel  as  a 
man's  work  in  a  certain  office,  it  is  very  difficult  to  settle  the  value. 
It  can  only  be  done  with  an  approach  to  accuracy  by  long  experience 
and  close  observation.  But  the  long  experience  and  close  observation 
re  equally  necessary  in  tampering  with  their  salaries.  And  yet  it  is 
o  easy  to  reduce  them  at  a  sweep !  And  the  work  to  be  done  is  of 
ach  a  nature  that  the  number  of  hands  might  be  reduced  at  a  blow 
l»y  a  tenth, — even  though  the  number  before  reduction  were  no 
neater  than  the  work  required, — and  the  injury  to  the  public  would 
not  show  itself  for  months,  and  would  not  be  acknowledged  in  its  full 
force  for  years.  Tens  of  thousands  may  be  so  saved  undoubtedly ;  but 
if  this  money  be  saved  at  the  cost  of  that  efficiency  which  a  country  so 
wealthy  has  a  right  to  expect,  the  parsimony  practised  will  not  have 
been  economy.  When  we  hear  of  these  new  brooms  at  the  Treasury 
prepared  to  sweep  away  all  offending  dust  with  such  ruthless  rigour, 
we  own  to  a  conviction  that  for  such  a  purpose  new  brooms  may 
perhaps  not  bo  the  best.  A  new  place  has  been  created  at  the 
Treasury, — a  third  Lordship,  as  it  is  called, — and  this  has  been 
filled  by  Mr.  Stansfeld.  Mr.  Stansfeld  is  a  tried  man  as  a  govern- 
ment servant,  and  we  look  for  good  service  at  his  hands.  But  Mr. 
Ayrton  is  a  very  new  broom,  and  we  do  not  precisely  understand  how 
they  are  to  divide  the  sweeping  between  them. 

Though  we  have  lost  Mr.  Childers  at  the  Exchequer,  we  have  got 
him  at  the  Admiralty ;  and  no  one  can  doubt  but  that  there  is  ample 
work  there  for  all  his  financial  energy.  Mr.  Childers  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  those  working  statesmen  for  the  coming- up  of  whom  the 
country  looks  from  session  to  session,  and  is  so  often  fated  to  look 
in  vain.  In  the  service  which  he  is  now  called  upon  to  control,  there 
is  probably  more  room  for  executive  reform  than  in  any  other  portion 
of  our  Government.  No  man  will  be  required  to  work  harder  than 
be  must  work,  and  from  the  vigour  of  no  man  in  the  present  Cabinet 
do  we  look  for  more  success.  Thanks  to  Mr.  Seeley,  the  pathway  to 
bis  work  has  been  opened  for  him.  The  need  for  dockyard  reform 
bas  been  proved.  Mr.  Childers  can  go  about  his  task  with  the  con- 
viction that  even  they  whose  interests  must  be  attacked,  are  aware  of 
what  is  coming  on  them,  and  have  themselves  almost  owned  that  it 
should  come.  It  is  a  great  thing  for  any  workman  to  have  it  acknow- 
ledged that  the  job  before  him  is  a  job  necessary  to  be  done.  Such 
advantage  Mr.  Childers  possesses  ;  but  not  the  less  will  he  show  him- 
self  to  be  a  Hercules  indeed,  if  he  really  cleanses  these  stables. 
▼ol.  in.  nn 
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We  doubt  whether,  in  regard  to  the  sister  service,  the  Hercules 
provided  for  us  will,  without  assistance,  suffice  for  the  work  in  hand. 
But,  indeed,  the  task  of  a  Secretary  of  War  is  at  present  very  hard. 
He  is  expected  to  know  all  the  newest  inventions  with  reference  to 
shields,  projectiles,  guns,  Vand  gunpowder;  and  as  there  are  new 
inventions  daily,  and  as  the  ordinarily-educated  Secretary  of  Stale 
must  come  to  these  new  studies  as  a  tyro,  he  has  quite  enough,  to  do 
to  obtain  that  amount  of  knowledge  which  is  required  of  him  in 
regard  to  those  somewhat  intricate  special  subjects.  And  then  is 
this  branch  of  the  service,  the  reform  which  is  really  needed  mas; 
bring  the  reforming  Hercules  into  contact,  and  too  probably  into 
conflict,  with  royalty.  That  which  is  first  needed  in  regard  to  the 
army,  is  a  change  which  shall  make  that  branch  of  our  military 
administration  which  we  call  the  Horse  Guards  altogether  subordi- 
nate to  the  Secretary  of  War.  At  present  the  War  Office  and  the 
Horse  Guards  run,  as  it  were,  pari  passu.  While  that  is  so,  the 
prestige  and  feeling  of  authority  which  attaches  itself  to  an  equal 
power  will  prevent  the  Commander-in-Chief, — be  he  who  he  may, 
and  as  good  as  he  may, — from  submitting  to  proposals  Annm«jmg 
from  a  civilian.  But  the  Secretary  of  War  is  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet,  is  amenable  to  Parliament,  and  is  under  the  direct  control 
of  public  opinion.  The  Commander-in-Chief  is  supposed  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Queen,  is  not  amenable  to  Parliament,  is  permanent 
in  his  office,  and  is  not  under  the  direct  control  of  public  opinion. 
To  this  must  be  added  the  fact  that  the  present  Commander-in-Chief 
is  a  member  of  the  Royal  Family,  and  the  probability  that  future 
Commanders-in-Chief  will  be  equally  near  the  throne.  Such  being 
the  state  of  things,  it  cannot,  we  think,  be  doubted  that  reform 
in  the  administration  of  the  army  cannot  even  be  commenced  niih 
hope  till  this  first  reform  as  to  the  position  of  the  men  in  authority 
over  it  shall  have  been  made.  There  is  naturally  a  difficulty,— or 
rather  we  might  better,  perhaps,  say  a  delicacy, — in  touching  royityj 
with  rude  fingers.  In  such  a  case  the  assaulting  hand  should  pro- 
bably be  that  of  the  Prime  Minister  himself.  It  may  be  that  we  akafl 
get  this  reform  from  the  present  Cabinet  by  the  joint  operatm  of 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr.  Cardwell. 

If  all  political  quidnuncs,  and  frequenters  of  the  olnbs,  And  studicdi 
of  the  affairs  of  the  day,  were  asked  to  whom  oat  of  Mr*  Pkraetfl 
Cabinet  is  to  be  given  the  greatest  meed  of  glory  for  big  copAngi  fc 
office,  one  and  the  same  name  would  be  given  by  the  whole  trv+i* 
Every  such  political  quidnunc,  and  student  of  affiiirs,  and  fn*ju*»4*r 
of  the  clubs,  would  say  that  Lord  Stanley  is  the  happy  man,  Am& 
yet  the  office  in  which  he  has  be  on  placed  has  Iwu  cousuiortd  ti* 
one  most  likely  to  lead  to  embarrassment  and  diAwulty.  But  l*ml 
Stanley  at  the  Foreign  Office  has  gained  goldtn 
sorts  of  men.     When  wo  ask  as  to  the  cause  of  his  i 
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told  that  he  has  abstained  from  interfering.  We  take  the  meaning  of 
this  to  be  that  he  is  considered  to  have  been  less  eager  than  other 
foreign  ministers  have  been  to  press  the  real  or  the  supposed  rights  of 
Englishmen.  If  this  be  so,  two  things  most,  we  think,  be  admitted 
in  regard  to  Lord  Stanley ; — first,  that  his  special  line  of  conduct  has 
been  adopted  in  compliance  with  the  popular  feeling  of  the  day ;  and, 
secondly,  that  it  has  been  easy.  We  are  not  going  to  quarrel  with 
'Lord  Stanley.  When  a  Minister  knows  that  the  opinion  of  his 
country  on  any  point  has  been  expressed  clearly,  he  should  be  very 
sure  of  his  ground  indeed  before  he  ventures  to  act  in  opposition  to 
that  opinion.  We  will,  however,  acknowledge  to  a  fear  that  this 
doctrine  of  non-interference,  and  almost  of  submission,  may  be 
carried  too  far.  In  regard  to  America,  it  has  certainly  been  carried 
far  enough.  We  are  among  those  who  look  back  to  Lord  Palmerston's 
career  at  the  Foreign  Office  with  pride,  and  we  do  not  wish  for  a  time 
in  which  England  shall  be  known  only  as  a  yielding  power  either  on 
this  or  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  From  Lord  Clarendon, 
who  was  himself  at  the  Foreign  Office  under  Lord  Palmerston,  and 
who,  during  a  long  official  life,  has  been  subject  to  Palmerstonian 
councils,  we  may  hope  for  a  return  to  that  energy  which  has,  perhaps, 
brought  upon  us  much  abuse  and  some  hatred,  but  which  has  pro- 
duced for  us  universal  respect  and  a  degree  of  security  which  has 
been  unknown  by  any  other  European  nation. 

At  the  Home  Office  we  have  a  gentleman  who  has  achieved  high 
office  in  the  Cabinet  almost  per  saltum.  We  do  not  doubt  that  the 
choice  made  by  Mr.  Gladstone  has  been  the  best  that  he  could  have 
made.  The  only  regret  is  that  Mr.  Brace's  energies  and  ability,  and 
thorough  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  should  be  lost  to  the  cause 
which  of  all  causes  is  the  greatest  that  can  be  taken  in  hand  by  an 
English  Minister, — that,  namely,  of  the  education  of  the  people.  In 
what  sense,  by  what  analogy,  and  in  accordance  even  with  what 
traditions,  this  great  work  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  quasi 
subordinate,  of  a  man  called  Vice-President  of  the  Council,  instead 
of  being  intrusted  to  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  who  should  be 
directly  called  the  Minister  for  Instruction,  we  do  not  know.  We 
doubt  if  any  man  does  know.  Had  the  rank  of  a  Cabinet  Minister, — 
an  equal  rank  with  that  of  a  Secretary  of  State, — been  accorded  to  the 
office,  Mr.  Bruce  might  probably  have  returned  to  it,  and  the  peg 
of  special  shape  would  have  gone  into  the  hole  which  it  had  been 
moulded  to  fit.  In  this  instance,  however,  there  is  but  little  cause 
of  regret.  We  have  a  good  man  at  the  Home  Office ;  and  at  that 
office,  with  the  great  duties  and  the  absurd  name  to  which  are 
intrusted  the  high  duties  of  a  Minister  of  Instruction^  we  have  one 
of  the  very  best  English  politicians  of  the  day. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Forater,  who  is  now  Vice-President  of  the 
Council,  or  in  other  words  our  Minister  of  Instruction,  we  feel  thai 
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the  country  has  some  cause  of  quarrel  with  Mr.  Bright.  Mr.  Forster 
is  not  in  the  Cabinet.  It  was  expected  by  the  great  body  of  English 
liberal  politicians  that  he  would  be  one  of  that  august  Council ;  and 
Mr.  Bright  had  power  to  place  him  there.  Of  course  it  may  be 
alleged  in  answer  to  this  charge  that  Mr.  Bright  did  not  think  it  to 
be  for  the  advantage  of  his  country,  or  of  his  party,  that  Mr.  Forster 
should  be  in  the  Cabinet ;  but  our  quarrel  with  Mr.  Bright  is  that  ha 
should  not  so  have  esteemed  the  man  who  of  all  his  own  immediate 
party  has  won  the  most  of  the  confidence  and  respect  of  the  country. 
It  is  not  too  much  to  say  of  a  large  section  of  the  Liberals  of  England 
that  when  they  heard  that  Mr.  Bright  would  join  Mr.  Gladstone's 
Cabinet,  their  greatest  triumph  lay  in  this,  that  with  Mr.  Bright, 
Mr.  Forster  also  would  certainly  be  there.  For,  in  truth,  a  workman's 
work  in  Statecraft  is  to  be  expected  from  the  one,  and  can  hardly 
be  expected  from  the  other.  It  was  our  desire  that  a  man  imbued 
with  the  most  advanced  liberal  ideas  as  to  the  condition  of  the  people 
should  be  found  capable  of  assisting  in  the  real  work  of  Government 
Here  was  the  man ; — and  we  did  hope  that  Mr.  Bright  would  have 
felt  that  it  was  so,  and  would  have  demanded  that  the  chief  of  his 
own  political  followers  should  have  gone  into  the  Cabinet  with  him. 
We  must  console  ourselves  for  the  present  with  knowing  that  the 
duties  entrusted  to  Mr.  Forster  are  quite  as  important  as  any  which 
Cabinet  Ministers  can  perform. 

Of  Mr.  Bright's  own  position  in  the  Cabinet,  we  can  only  say  that 
the  country  has  to  rejoice  greatly  over  that  co-operation  between 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  himself  which  has  placed  him  there.  Had  these 
two  great  Parliamentary  leaders  not  been  able  to  agree  to  act 
together,  the  liberal  party  in  England  would  not  have  been  able  to 
achieve  that  position  in  the  management  of  affairs  which  it  is  entitled 
to  demand.  Constituted  as  Parliament  is,  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  that  two  such  leaders  should  act  together  with  necessary 
harmony  while  one  of  them  was  excluded  from  the  councils  of  the 
other.  Mr.  Bright  as  a  Member  of  Parliament  altogether  independeot 
of  Government  could  hardly  give  that  support  to  a  Cabinet  whkh 
from  his  position,  both  in  the  country  and  in  the  House,  is  ahsomUJj 
essential  to  us.  Wo  givo  him  full  credit  for  unstained  patriotism  a 
having  taken  office  with  this  view.  We  will  go  further,  indeed,  *nl 
will  express  our  opinion  that  had  he  declined  office  he  would  batt 
been  open  to  some  accusation  on  the  score  of  obstructivenc«i.  Bel 
we  cannot  expect  good  official  work  from  him.  We  do  not  kra» 
how  far  his  place  at  the  Board  of  Trade  may  demand  from  him  md 
daily  attendance  to  official  duties  as  is  required  in  the  more  prominent 
places  of  the  Cabinet.  But  if  such  work  be  needed,  we  think  that 
Mr*  Bright  must  almost  change  his  nature  if  be  give  it. 
it  is  matter  of  congratulation  that  there  has  been  thin  I 
the  two  great  liberal  political  leaders  of  the  day. 
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The  Duke  of  Argyll,  Lord  Granville,  and  Lord  De  Grey,  are  three 
peers  without  whom  no  liberal  Cabinet  could  have  been  formed. 
Any  tyro  in  the  interesting  amusement  of  nominating  probable 
Cabinets  would  have  inserted  the  three  in  his  list,  putting  each  down 
as  a  Secretary  of  State,  a  First  Lord,  or  a  President,  according  to 
fancy, — being  quite  sure  that  in  such  nomination  there  would  be  no 
error.  It  is  a  great  thing  for  England  that  there  should  be  among 
its  peers  of  Parliament  lords  wealthy  and  high  in  rank  of  whom  this 
may  be  said.  They  are  the  salt  by  which  the  hereditary  House  of 
Legislature  is  saved  from  that  popular  ill-will  to  which  it  would 
otherwise  be  subjected  by  the  anomalies  of  its  position.  Each  of  the 
noblemen  we  have  named  has  devoted  himself  to  the  public  service 
from  early  life,  and  has  earned  the  gratitude  of  his  countrymen. 
It  has  always  seemed  to  us  that,  with  a  few  special  exceptions,  a 
Minister  of  State  in  the  House  of  Lords  is  not  able  to  win  his  way  to 
public  confidence  so  certainly  as  the  same  man  would  do  were  he  in 
the  Lower  House.  In  his  office  he  may  be  as  efficient ;  but  his  public 
words  are  much  fewer,  and  when  spoken  are  not  read.  Lords  Lincoln 
and  Seymour,  two  of  the  best  executive  administrators  in  late  liberal 
Cabinets,  lost  significance  when  they  became  dukes,  though  each  went 
into  the  Upper  House  in  the  prime  of  his  life.  It  is  probably  from 
this  cause,  and  from  no  personal  inferiority,  that  the  positions  in  the 
Cabinet  of  the  three  noblemen  to  whom  we  have  just  alluded  is  con- 
sidered of  less  moment  than  that  of  various  of  their  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  Prime  Minister  no  doubt  knows  their  use. 
The  country  in  a  quiet  way  acknowledges  their  services.  But  they 
do  not  become  popular  leaders ;  nor  do  they  encounter  staunch  poli- 
tical friendship  or  bitter  political  enmity.  We  ourselves  have  been 
heretofore  disposed  to  think  that  Lord  Kimberley,  who  has  been  rele- 
gated to  the  Privy  Seal, — whatever  the  Privy  Seal  may  be, — would 
be  an  exception  to  this  rule.  We  still  think  it  probable  that  he  will 
be  found  to  be  the  most  powerful  debater  on  the  liberal  side  in  the 
House  of  Lords.  We  confess  to  a  feeling  of  disgust  that  a  man  so 
young,  so  capable  of  work,  and  one  who  in  Ireland,  and  as  Under- 
Secretary  at  the  Foreign  Office,  did  his  work  so  successfully,  should  bo 
let  off  with  a  sinecure.  If  Lord  Kimberley  does  not  help  us  over  our 
stiles  in  the  House  of  Lords, — those  terrible  stiles  which  we  are  told 
Lord  Cairns  is  to  put  up  there  for  lame  liberal  lords, — we  shall  feel 
with  aggravated  ill-humour  the  wickedness  of  Lord  Privy  Sealdom. 

While  we  are  on  the  subject  of  House  of  Lords'  debaters,  it  may  be 
well  to  say  a  word  as  to  our  new  Lord  Chancellor.  We  believe  that 
the  Lord  Chancellor  still  sits  as  an  Equity  judge  ;  that  his  highest 
*nd  most  important  duties  are  those  belonging  to  him  as  a  judge 
fitting  in  appeal  in  three  courts ;  and  we  believe  also  that  the  lawyer 
who  has  now  been  put  on  the  woolsack  has,  with  the  general  assent 
of  til  lawyers  and  suitors  in  Chancery,  shown  himself  through  a  long 
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course  of  years  to  be  a  judge  never  surpassed  in  patience,  accuracy,, 
and  success.  Lord  Hatherly  has  in  a  wonderful  degree  the  great  gift 
of  being  a  listener  who  can  really  listen.  Sitting  as  Vice-Chancellor, 
and  subsequently  as  Lord  Justice,  Sir  W.  Page  Wood  gained  a 
reputation  which  never  halted,  and  by  which  among  Equity  judges 
he  came  to  be  esteemed  as  facile  princeps.  And  yet  we  have  been 
told  that  his  appointment  as  Lord  Chancellor  would  irreparably 
weaken  the  Ministry,  because  it  is  thought  that  he  cannot  descend 
into  tile  dust  of  the  arena  and  measure  swords  successfully  with 
that  fearful  gladiator,  Lord  Cairns.  Why  it  should  be  necessary 
because  one  gladiator  is  a  lawyer  that  the  opposing  gladiator  should 
be  a  lawyer  also  we  cannot  understand.  When  Lord  Lyndhurst 
was  the  swordsman  for  the  Tories  in  the  House  of  Lords,  it  was  not 
thought  to  be  essential,  because  he  had  been  a  Lord  Chancellor,  that 
the  swordsman  appointed  to  parry  and  thrust  with  him  should  be  a 
Lord  Chancellor !  And  indeed,  if  all  that  is  told  to  us  be  true  as  to 
the  powers  of  this  great  Irish  swordsman, — whom,  by-the-bye,  we 
regard  as  one  of  the  first  men  of  the  day,  though  we  rank  ourselves 
among  his  political  enemies, — we  do  not  know  that  any  lawyer 
ahve  would  have  been  able  to  stand  against  him.  We  put  our  trust, 
however,  in  our  good  cause ;  and  as  the  knights  of  old  went  out 
and  fought  and  conquered  huge  giants  and  Are-breathing  dragons, — 
because  their  cause  was  good ;  so  do  we,  trusting  much  in  our  virtue 
and  something  in  our  valour,  hope  that  even  Lord  Cairns  may  not 
swallow  us  up.  If  Lord  Kimberley  do  not  stick  somewhere,  we  w31 
pray  that  he  may  be  sent  for  a  year  or  two  to  the  India  Board,  whkh 
we  regard  as  the  galleys  of  the  Cabinet. 

If  it  be  matter  of  regret  to  us,  as  it  is,  that  Lord  Kimberley  has 
been  made  a  Privy  Seal,  so  is  it  a  cause  of  congratulation  that  our 
young  Apollo,  Mr.  Goschen,  has  been  sent  to  the  Poor  Law  Board, — 
an  office  in  which  all  his  strength  and  all  his  youth  will  be  required. 
At  the  Poor  Law  Board  he  will  have  an  opportunity  of  justifying  the 
choice  which  was  made  during  the  last  Liberal  administration,  and  of 
showing  himself  before  the  public  to  be  the  possessor  of  those  quali- 
ties which  are,  as  yet,  known  only  to  the  leaders  of  his  party.  When, 
under  Lord  Russell's  administration,  he  was  made  Chancellor  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster,  it  did  seem  to  us  that  he  was  somewhat  hardly 
used ; — as,  indeed,  in  a  lesser  degree,  is  Lord  Dufiferin  at  the  present 
moment.  When  a  man  who  has  grown  grey  in  cabinets, — whose 
name  as  a  minister  has  become  a  household  word  upon  all  our 
tongues,  whose  reputation  for  good  or  bad  work  has  been  fixed  in 
public  estimation, — is  sent  to  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  no  harm  is  done 
to  the  man ;  and  none  to  the  country,  unless  the  man  be  specially 
wanted  elsewhere.  If  he  be  an  old  hand  at  debate  he  may  still  be 
useful,  and  he  can  continue  to  give  to  his  party  that  kind  of  support 
which  for  a  long  time  hangs  round  the  coats  and  trappings  of  the 
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old  cabinet  stager.  But  when  such  a  one  as  Mr.  Goschen  is  taken 
from  the  ranks, — taken  more  or  less  upon  trial, — selected  because  the 
leaders  of  his  party  have  watched  him  and  thought  well  of  him,  and 
is  placed  in  an  office  which,  if  not  a  sinecure,  is  one  of  the  work  of : 
which  the  world  knows  nothing,  it  is  impossible  that  he  should  not 
seem  to  fail  in  the  public  eye.  He  is  no  longer  a  free  lance.  He 
cannot  skirmish  in  the  House.  He  cannot  make  a  score  off  his  own 
bat.  He  is  in  a  position  in  which  all  men  watch  him,  because  of  his 
youth  and  sudden  rise,  and  yet  he  can  do  nothing ; — while  to  do 
nothing  is  to  fail.  The  danger  that  a  man  may  sink  altogether  out 
of  sight  before  he  extricate  himself  from  such  a  quagmire  is  very 
great.  Luckily  for  Mr.  Goschen, — and  luckily,  also,  we  think,  for 
ourselves, — Mr.  Goschen  is  again  on  terra  firma.  At  the  Poor  Law 
Board  he  can  show  his  power.  We  believe  he  will  do  so, — and  if 
he  do,  the  country  will  have  gained  the  boon  of  a  member  so  young, 
that  he  will  not  be  worn  out  before  he  shall  have  learned  his  work. 

Lord  Hartington  remains  as  Postmaster-General, — not  a  peer,  and 
intended  to  sit  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  single  result  of  the 
legislative  abilities  of  our  poor  banished  friend  Mr.  Darby  Griffith. 
But  unhappily  for  Mr.  Darby  Griffith,  and  for  himself,  and  for  the 
Post  Office,  Lord  Hartington  has  not  even  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  as  yet  we  do  not  know  where  such  seat  is  to  be  obtained 
for  him.  If  no  seat  can  be  obtained,  we  presume  he  will  be  placed 
in  the  Upper  House ;  and  thus,  for  a  while,  Mr.  Darby  Griffith's  law 
will  be  nugatory.  We  trust,  that  either  in  one  or  the  other  House, 
Lord  Hartington  may  be  enabled  to  remain  at  his  post,  as  he  has 
shown  himself  to  be  one  of  those  noblemen  from  whom  come  the  salt 
that  preserves  to  us  our  House  of  Lords. 

Mr.  Layard  is  not  in  the  Cabinet ;  but  we  cannot  pasB  him  over 
in  our  list  of  those  who  form  the  Government  of  the  day.  We  have 
few  public  servants  endowed  with  more  energy  or  a  brighter  intelli- 
gence than  Mr.  Layard,  and  perhaps  no  member  in  either  House  is 
so  competent  as  himself  to  administer  well  the  peculiar  duties  wiicb 
will  fall  to  him  as  Commissioner  of  Works  and  Buildings.  The  doubt 
felt  as  to  Mr.  Layard  is  this, — whether  his  energy  be  not  too  great, 
whether  his  intelligence  be  not  of  that  over-quick  nature  which  offends 
the  intelligence  of  others  by  the  over-rapid  expression  of  its  own  con- 
victions. As  it  is,  we  can  only  take  him  as  he  is ;  and,  knowing  what 
have  been  the  studies  of  his  early  life,  being  sure  of  the  correctness 
of  his  taste  and  the  strength  of  his  judgment,  we  think  that  here, 
at  any  rate,  we  have  the  right  man  in  the  right  place. 

We  have  now  completed  our  task ;  and  as  we  can  heartily  con- 
gratulate the  country  on  having  Mr.  Gladstone  at  length  placed  as  its 
Prime  Minister,  so  upon  the  whole  do  we  think  that  we  may  con- 
gratulate Mr.  Gladstone  on  the  captains  of  the  army  who  have  been 
selected  for  commands  in  the  coming  battles. 


THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  ARMY. 


The  military  administration  of  the  British  Army  is,  as  is  weD 
known,  entrusted  to  two  departments,  the  War  Office  and  the  Horse 
Guards,  each  of  which,  though  closely  connected,  yet  is  wholly  inde- 
pendent of  the  other. 

The  authority  of  the  War  Office  springs  directly  from  Parliament, 
and  is  a  result  of  the  control  exercised  by  the  House  of  Commons  in 
two  forms ; — first  by  means  of  the  supplies  annually  estimated  for  and 
voted  by  the  House  ;  and  secondly,  from  the  passing  of  the  Mutiny 
Act  and  Articles  of  War,  which  enactment  gives  to  the  standing  army, 
as  distinct  from  the  more  constitutional  force  known  as  the  militia, 
whatever  legal  existence  or  status  it  possesses.  The  Horse  Guards 
is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  creature  of  the  Crown,  and  wholly  indepen- 
dent of  the  legislature.  The  professional  head  of  the  Army,  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief, is  appointed  by  the  Queen,  and  holds  his  office 
during  pleasure  or  for  life.  Between  him  and  the  responsible  head 
of  our  military  forces,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  there  is  in 
reality  no  necessary  connection,  hardly  even  an  element  in  common. 
The  chief  of  one  department  is  a  military  person,  of  the  other  a 
civilian.  One  holds  his  pffice  it  may  be  for  life,  the  other  during  the 
existence  of  an  administration,  or  for  a  period  still  more  brief.  B 
is  almost  the  business  of  one  to  spend,  in  order  to  maintain  the 
"  efficiency  of  the  service ; "  it  is  the  duty  of  the  other  to  save,  in  t£* 
exercise  of  his  functions  as  a  guardian  of  the  public  purse.  In  brkf, 
it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  one  is  the  servant  of  the  nation,  the  other 
of  the  Crown. 

From  this  mere  statement  of  the  relative  positions  occupied  by 
these  high  persons,  the  two  members,  so  to  speak,  of  the  military 
partnership  or  firm,  it  will  be  at  once  plain,  even  to  those  most  imac- 
quaint ed  with,  or  indifferent  to,  military  affairs,  that  an  aatagmuas 
so  complete  and  thorough- going  must  be  radically  wrong,  and  ut  fruit 
both  in  theory  and  in  practice.   And  accordingly  it  is  so,  that  although 
this  anomaly  of  officialism  is  in  vigorous  action  amongst  us,  paraly&Bj 
all  attempts  at  reform  and  every  effort  at  unity  of  administration,  if 
one  has  been  found  to  defend  it,  for  it  is,  in  truth,  incapable 
defence*     Exertions  are  indeed  made  from  time  to  time  to  reduce  II 
business  into  something  like  method,  to  bring  order  out  of  ckaoa, 
some  slight  degree  of  success  may  possibly  follow  the  measure*  t 
but  as  long  as  the  great  vice  of  divided  authority  and  separate  J 
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abilities  exists  and  is  at  work,  no  thorough  or  real  reformation  in  the 
administrative  system  of  the  army  can  ho  hoped  for. 

The  recent  appointment  of  two  officers  of  high  character, — Sir  Henry 
Storks  and  General  Balfour, — to  carry  out  certain  changes  in  the  War 
Office,  has  drawn  general  attention  to  the  defects  of  the  existing  machi- 
nery. Some  of  these  we  shall  proceed  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  our 
readers,  and  make  some  suggestions  in  the  way  of  remedy. 

The  first  reflection  which  will  probably  suggest  itself  as  arising 
oat  of  the  present  system  is  this  ;  the  great,  advantage  which,  as  a 
result  mainly  of  the  immobility  of  his  position,  the  permanent  must 
possess  over  the  removable  head  of  the  army, — the  Commander-in- 
Chief  over  the  Secretary  of  State.  And  if  to  this  is  added  other  inci- 
dents of  a  personal  character,  such  as,  for  instance,  the  strong  pro- 
fessional sympathy  which  naturally  exists  between  the  governed  body 
and  its  military  chief;  high  personal  rank,  which,  though  but  an 
accident  of  the  person,  yet  is  one  pretty  sure  with  us  to  be  constant 
to  the  holder  of  the  place;  minute  acquaintance  with  the  techni- 
calities of  the  profession,  and  the  art  military,  points  on  which  a 
civilian  is, — we  have  seen  it  frequently  of  late, — too  often  altogether 
at  fault;  intimate  knowledge,  also,  of  the  subordinate  officers  of  every 
grade  in  the  service,  of  whose  destinies  he  is,  indeed,  to  a  great  degree 
the  arbiter ; — when  these  things  are  taken  account  of,  it  needs  no 
sagacity  to  predict  that  such  an  officer,  high  in  place,  in  rank,  and  of 
great  influence  from  his  professional  knowledge  and  experience,  is 
more  than  a  match  for  his  civil  colleague,  however  able  he  may  be, 
or  how  capable  soever  of  resisting  those  subtle  attractions  against 
which  hardly  any  War  Minister,  save  those  in  the  foremost  rank  of 
statesmen,  have  been  hitherto  found  to  be  proof. 

This  chief  defect  in  our  military  administration,  the  absence  of  one 
supreme  authority,  is  so  serious  and  so  far-reaching  in  its  con- 
sequences, that  there  can  be  no  difficulty  in  asserting  at  once  that  a 
necessary  condition  to  a  sound  and  healthy  management  of  army 
affairs  is  to  render  the  Commander-in-Chief  wholly  subordinate  to  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  to  make  his  position  simply  that  of  a  military 
assistant  to  the  civil  head  of  the  army.  And  to  this  end  his  office 
should  be  under  the  same  roof,  and  the  staff  with  which  he  works 
should  be  identical  with  that  of  the  War  Minister. 

The  War  Office,  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated,  is  a  creature 
of  the  Legislature.  It  owes  its  very  existence  to  the  power  exer- 
cised by  the  House  of  Commons  of  voting  annually  the  supplies 
necessary  for  army  services,  and  checking  their  appropriation.  Of 
late  years,  however,  and  notably  since  the  Crimean  war,  there  have 
not  been  wanting  signs  that  this  important  constitutional  principle  is 
rapidly  being  lost  sight  of,  or  wilfully  ignored.  The  Secretary  of 
State  is  indeed  in  theory  the  holder  of  the  purse;  he  presents 
annually  the  bill  to  Parliament,  and  is  held  responsible  for  the 
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expenditure  of  the  money  voted;  bat,  practically  speaking,  the 
financial .  control  over  the  sums  placed  at  his  disposal  by  Parliament 
has  in  recent  times,  and  especially  since  the  abolition  of  the  office  of 
the  Secretary  at  War,  gradually  been  slipping  away  from  the  hands 
of  the  civil  officer,  and  was  in  danger — the  attempt  was,  in  fact, 
openly  made  within  the  last  few  months— of  being  entirely  subject  to 
the  direction  and  control  of  the  very  persons  who  were  most  inte- 
rested in  increasing  military  expenditure.  The  attempt  was  indeed 
defeated,  but  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  was  made.  As  things  are 
now,  the  War  Minister  has  absolutely  no  time  to  master  details  of 
finance,  or  to  become  even  to  a  moderate  degree  familiar  with  the 
numerous  branches  of  army  administration  entrusted  to  his  manage- 
ment. His  attention — it  is  notorious  to  any  one  who  is  acquainted 
with  the  facts — is  so  much  engaged  in  the  endeavour  to  obtain  some 
acquaintance,  however  slight,  with  the  technicalities  of  the  profession, 
with  the  various  terms  of  art  employed  to  designate  the  respective 
merits  and  rival  powers,  penetrative  or  obstructive,  of  the  last  new 
shot  or  shell,  shield  or  gun,  that  it  is  beyond  his  power,  even  bad  he 
the  will,  to  examine  with  any  minuteness  into  those  questions  of 
expenditure  and  economy  which,  as  they  are  nominally,  so  should  they 
be  really,  his  chief  work.  The  House  of  Commons  is  the  mam  came 
of  this.  As  long  as  the  War  Minister  is  expected  to  explain  or  defend 
tanquam  divinitus,  within  a  day  after  his  appointment,  every  con- 
ceivable matter  of  professional  detail,  important  or  unimportant,  so  long 
will  it  be  hopeless  to  expect  that  he  can  exercise  that  entire  control 
over  the  finance  of  the  army,  and  matters  of  expenditure,  pure  and 
simple,  which  forms  his  real  business,  and  which  is  the  one  duty 
which  the  country  looks  to  him  to  discharge. 

The  conclusion  to  which  these  considerations  lead  is  plain.  The 
Minister  for  War  should  have  professional  assistance  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  There  should  be  by  his  side  an  officer,  call  him  Director 
of  Ordnance,  or  Military  Assistant,  holding  a  position  analogous  fc> 
that  which  in  the  Admiralty  is  as  a  rule  occupied  by  the  first 
Lord,  whose  business  it  should  be  to  undertake  the  explanation  i 
defence  of  purely  technical  subjects.  The  Secretary  of  State  i 
be  left  free  for  the  estimates,  and  for  those  large  questions  of  \ 
military  administration  which  are  day  by  day  more  urirenthr  1 
for  solution.  Until  Bomo  such  plan  as  this  is  adopt.  >1  we  must  bv 
content  to  put  up  with  the  melancholy  exhibition,  now  ?nffifli#n4ly 
familiar  to  us,  of  surface  knowledge  and  smattering  of  every Ussg 
military  which  is  all  the  House  seems  now  to  expect  fas*  At 
minister,  and  with  which  indeed,  to  do  it  but  simple  jnftk*tit 
appears  to  be  content. 

From  the  Commander-in-Chief  and  the  Sectary  of  State  In 
the  private  soldier,  is  a  transition  leas  violent  than  thoso  w&t  am 
unacquainted  with  the  constitution  of  the  army  would  U*  aja  to  «inv 
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pose.  The  connection  between  these  two  extremities  of  the  military 
system  is  indeed  most  intimate  and  real.  The  position  of  the  sol- 
dier, his  pay,  length  of  service,  his  education,  and  discipline,  are  all 
questions  closely  affecting  the  cost  of  the  army  to  the  country; 
questions  which  cannot  be  regarded  as  in  a  settled  state,  and  the 
discussion  on  which  in  any  revision  of  the  existing  system  most  at 
no  distant  period  be  again  revived.  Here  we  can  only  notice  one 
of  these  as  bearing  on  the  subject  which  we  have  undertaken  to 
examine. 

The  chasm  which  at  present  separates  the  soldier  from  the  citizen, 
military  from  civil  life,  is  very  wide,  and  it  is  most  important  thai 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  bridge  it  over.  In  more  ways  than  one 
some  advance  towards  this  result  has  already  taken  place.  The  volun- 
teers— to  say  nothing  of  the  militia — form  an  important  linjt  between 
these  classes,  and  have  done  much  to  prevent  the  soldier  from  being 
regarded,  as  he  once  was  even  more  than  at  present,  as  occupying 
an  isolated  position  in  reference  to  the  rest  of  the  population, — one  of 
a  class  standing  apart,  of  alien  pursuits,  member  of  a  profession  with 
which  the  ordinary  citizen  could  have,  in  the  nature  of  things,  nothing 
to  do.  And  in  any  scheme  of  army  reform  which  aimed  at  a  thorough 
dealing  with  existing  faults,  no  plan  should  have  found  a  place  which 
had  any  tendency,  however  remote,  to  perpetuate  the  insulation 
which  serves  to  keep  these  two  sections  of  the  community,  the  civil 
and  the  military,  aloof  each  from  the  other.  Yet  in  the  recent 
alteration  which  has  been  made,  as  the  result  of  the  recommendation 
of  a  committee  on  the  question,  in  the  term  of  the  soldier's  service, 
a  grave  error  seems  to  have  been  committed,  and  one  which  no  time 
should  be  lost  in  correcting.  The  error  was  twofold ; — first  in  the 
duration  at  which  the  soldier's  first  term  of  service  was  fixed,  namely, 
ten  years ;  and  secondly, — an  extension  of  the  error, — in  offering  to  the 
man  whose  time  has  expired  a  boon  in  the  shape  of  increased  pay  to* 
re-engage,  thus  making  the  aggregate  service  of  the  man  who  closes 
with  the  offer,  twenty-one  years.  The  effect  of  this  plan  it  is  easy  to* 
foresee.  The  soldier  is  for  the  term  of  his  service  wholly  withdrawn 
from  civil  life,  and  on  his  discharge  finds  himself,  from  his  age  and 
other  causes,  unable  for  its  employments  and  unable  to  satisfy  its 
conditions.  He  remains  a  burden  on  the  State.  The  line  of  demar- 
cation between  the  professional  soldier  and  the  civilian  is  sharper 
and  more  permanent  than  before,  while  the  problem  how  to  render 
the  great  mass  of  the  lower  male  population  more  available  for  pur- 
poses of  defence  has  been  brought  no  nearer  to  a  solution. 

The  evidence  within  the  reach  of  the  committee  would  hove 
justified  a  conclusion  directly  the  reverse  of  that  to  which  they  came. 
Sufficient  defects  were  pointed  out,  even  by  the  professional  witnesses 
most  partial  to  the  existing  method  and  most  interested  in  its  defence, 
to  put  it  beyond  a  doubt  that  the  re-engaged  soldier  is,  as  compared 
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with  the  more  flexible  and  enduring  material  of  the  raw  recruit,  not 
worth  the  price  given  for  him.  And  if,  in  addition  to  the  bounty  on 
re- enlistment  and  increased  rate  of  pay,  is  added  pension  or  discharge, 
the  costliness  of  the  plan  is  almost  startling.  The  difficulty  would 
have  been  solved  by  assimilating  the  English,  to  the  Prussian  system. 
Every  effort  should  be  made  by  means  of  short  periods  of  enlistment, 
say  from  three  to  five  years,  to  enlist  greater  numbers  of  the  lower 
classes  in  the  defence  of  the  country,  and  to  make  them  acquainted  with 
the  duties  of  a  military  calling,  and  this  done,  after  his  brief  term  of 
service  is  over,  the  soldier  will  be  again  absorbed  in  the  mass  of  the 
population,  and  on  his  return  to  civil  life  will  not  find  himself  the 
less  qualified  for  its  duties  from .  the  habits  of  discipline  and  order 
which  he  has  acquired  during  his  service  in  the  army ;  while  his  age 
will  not,  as  it  does  now,  prove  an  obstacle  to  his  obtaining  employ- 
ment, or  render  it  necessary  that  he  should  for  the  rest  of  his  exist- 
ence be  an  idle  pensioner  on  the  bounty  of  the  State. 

The  army  now  occupies  a  position  in  our  political  system,  which 
within  a  period  comparatively  recent  would  have  been  regarded 
by  statesmen  as  wholly  unconstitutional,  and  a  subject  for  grave 
anxiety.  That  anxiety  is  now  the  less  felt,  because  the  general  intel- 
ligence of  the  people  renders  it  unnecessary  to  protect  their  civil  rights 
against  the  undue  predominance  of  the  military  class  by  any  more 
express  legislation  than  that  which  the  annual  passing  of  the  Mutiny 
Act  affords.  Still  this  admitted  fact  of  the  more  important  position 
now  taken  by  the  army  relatively  to  the  rest  of  the  population,  points 
to  the  imperative  necessity  of  so  defining  its  place  in  the  constitution 
and  the  duties  of  those  entrusted  with  its  management,  as  to 
render  its  administration  less  costly,  more  efficient,  and,  above  all, 
more  directly  amenable  to  those  checks  which  Parliament  stfll 
possesses  over  public  expenditure.  In  bringing  about  this  great 
measure  of  reform,  departmental  changes  may  of  course  do  much. 
But,  however  radical  and  thorough-going  such  alterations  may  be, 
unless  the  Minister  responsible  to  Parliament,  the  paid  servant  of  the 
country,  is  required  and  enabled  to  give  his  undivided  attention, 
undistracted  by  professional  matters  and  technical  questions,  to  the 
vigilant  control  over  the  appropriation  of  the  large  Bums  voted  for 
army  services,  internal  Office  arrangements  can  have  but  ilight 
results,  If  this  were  done,  the  anomalous  functions  at  present  dis- 
charged by  the  Commander-in-Chief  brought  within  the  direct  control 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  term  of  service  now  required  from 
the  soldier  materially  lessened,  the  country  might  reasonably  look  to 
possess  an  army  efficiently  administered,  less  burdensome  ta  \ht 
State,  and  which  would  in  all  probability  be  easily  recruited,  M  !*■ 
duties  would  necessitate  a  less  prolonged  interruption  to  thoao  k 
trial  employments  cf  civil  life  to  which  the  soldier,  after 
of  his  service,  would  naturally  look  to  return, 
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Not  far  from  Chaource,  in  a  region  which  is  still  the  wildest  in  the 
whole  of  Burgundy,  stands  all  that  now  remains  of  what  was  once 
a  royal  forest.  Whole  tracts  of  vineyard  occupy  spaces  intersecting 
the  divisions  of  this  once  vast  wood.  Each  division  has  its  separate 
owner  and  distinctive  name,  and  not  one  can  now  claim,  indepen- 
dently, to  be  styled  a  forest,  unless  it  be  the  eleventh  and  last,  which 
extends  from  Breuilly  to  the  boundaries  of  Savoy.  This  last,  indeed, 
is  equal  in  breadth  and  vastness  to  most  of  tho  present  imperial 
forests,  and  is  superior  to  them  all  in  the  wildness  and  variety  of  its 
sylvan  characteristics.  There  are  no  feigned  horizons  or  artificial 
vistas;  the  distances  are  real,  the  thickets  impenetrable,  without 
enclosures  and  without  preserves.  Where  paths  exist,  they  are 
chiefly  natural,  and, — in  some  parts  hard  and  smooth,  in  others  dense 
with  green  turf, — are  everywhere  free  from  those  depths  of  dust, 
which  render  Senart  and  Fontainebleau  so  toilsome  to  explore. 
Towards  the  southern  limit  a  pathway  leads,  through  tracts  of  brush- 
wood, to  the  entrance  of  a  sloping  copse.  From  this  point  the  woods 
assume  the  forms  that  give  them  their  distinctive  character,  which, 
from  a  distance,  may  be  described  as  that  of  appearing  to  be  one 
wood  superposed  upon  another.  This  effect  is  due  to  the  accidental 
grouping  of  the  trees,  which  grow  in  alternate  ranges,  low  and  high. 
When  near,  the  illusion  becomes  a  real  beauty  from  its  inevitable 
effect; — the  low  foliage,  intensified  in  shade,  augments  by  contrast 
the  isolation  of  the  spires  above,  which  vary  in  their  aspect  with 
every  change  of  sky.  A  thin  clear  atmosphere  brings  out  between 
each  tree  an  interval  of  pale  light,  whilst  in  a  red  sunset  the  topmost 
range  surmounts  the  mass  below  like  a  gallery  with  rails  of  fire. 

Beer,  both  red  and  fallow,  abound  in  this  wood.  Roebucks  are 
less  numerous,  and  are,  indeed,  supposed  to  bo  gradually  disap- 
pearing. The  cause  is  said  to  be  their  dread  of  the  foxes,  which 
destroy  periodically  a  number  of  their  young.  But  the  fox  attacks 
at  his  peril  the  roebuck  fawn,  and  from  time  to  time  the  forester  finds 
him  dead  beside  the  lair,  pierced  through  and  through  with  the  sharp 
horns  of  the  roe. 

Other  animals  abound  equally.  The  branches  swarm  with  squirrels, 
tod  towards  evening  the  pathways  are  alive  with  rabbits.  The 
abundance  of  these  latter  account  for  the  presence  of  innumerable 
animals  and  birds  of  prey.     Stoats,  weasels,  martens,  pole-cats,  and 
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wild-cats  are  ever  in  pursuit  of  them,  and,  but  for  these,  the  rabbits 
would  speedily  consume  the  entire  vegetation.  Falcons,  hawks, 
kites,  buzzards,  and  even  eagles,  serve  equally  to  keep  down  the 
excessive  increase  of  these  prolific  quadrupeds,  and  were  it  not  that 
they  destroy  also  the  hares  and  pheasants,  would  be  effective  keepers 
of  the  wood. 

With  the  exception  of  the  bear,  the  chamois,  and  some  other 
varieties  of  mountain  game,  this  favoured  tract  may  indeed  be  said 
to  possess  specimens  of  all  the  animals  admitted  to  be  European, 
The  badger  burrows  in  the  deep  interstices  of  rocks,  half  buried  in 
the  mould ;  the  go  Lis,  or  bramble  patches,  give  shelter  and  conceal- 
ment to  the  she-wolfs  litter,  and  the  old  wild-hoar  finds  undisturbed 
seclusion  in  marshes  inaccessible  to  dogs, 

A  guard  is  reported  on  one  occasion  to  have  killed  here  a  Spanish 
genette  cat ;  but  the  report  is  of  doubtful  accuracy,  the  more  so  that 
the  guard  is  said  to  have  been  an  officer  of  the  woods  and  forest*, 
in  which  case,  the  fact,  had  it  been  as  reported,  would  have  been 
officially  recorded  in  the  forest  registry  of  Troyes. 

But  a  fact  beyond  dispute,  and  one  remembered  with  all  He 
tenacity  of  the  impassioned  sportsman,  is  that  the  woods  of  BreniHy 
were  for  many  years  the  haunt  and  hunting- ground  of  the  last  Iybi 
of  Franco*  It  is  true  the  lynx  may  have  been  since  seen  or  heard 
of  in  French  territory,  but  only  in  winter,  and  in  a  state  of  passage 
through  the  leafless  forests  of  the  Pyrenees  or  Alps.  The  storm -bouud 
go  at -herd  may  have  heard  him  howl  from  the  vague  recesses  of  soma 
mountain  cleft,  but  nowhere  in  France  is  he  now  found  in  permanence, 
with  a  lair  to  return  to,  and  a  range  of  nightly  depredation. 

It  was  not  lightly  that  the  supreme  distinction  of  being  the  very 
last  was  accorded  to  the  defunct  lynx-  The  chatelain  of  B renin? 
had  already  possessed  his  staffed  remains  for  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury, before  he  was  conscientiously  satisfied  the  species  was  eitind 
in  France.  To  him  the  assurance  was  a  sorrowful  one,  and  h* 
declared  to  the  elated  sportsmen,  who  were  his  annual  gnosis  at 
dinner  at  the  festival  of  St.  Hubert's  Day,  that  he  would  willingly 
give  half  his  fortune  to  bring  back  to  life  his  Gallic  tiger,  and  restore 
him  to  the  ancestral  forest.  But  the  fact,  however  melancholy,  was 
far  too  important  in  the  huntsman's  annals  to  remain  a  monument  of 
mere  tradition,  and  it  was  accordingly  consigned  to  poster rfcy  in  * 
quaint  inscription,  describing  the  circumstances  of  the  lynx's  death;— 

"  Ela  lyncum  ultima,  laquek 
Yitatiaque  cauibua,  equiun 
Agressa  temer£,  ignobili 
Yillici  fuicfi  tjcciih&it." 

In  ibis  laconic  tablet  are  condensed  the  memories  of  a  long  canqiaqn* 
from  the  first  apparition  of  the  lynx  in  180S,  to  his  death  and  i 
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ten  years  after.  Originally,  there  existed  two  lynxes  in  this  district, 
both  male  animals,  and  having  hunting  purlieus  nearer  to  each  other 
than  is  usual  with  the  males  of  this  exclusive  and  solitary  tribe.  Both 
animals  were  at  first  designated  generally  as  the  De  Breuilly  lynxes, 
but  when,  by  traits  of  difference  in  form  and  fur,  they  became 
distinguishable  by  the  forest  rangers,  they  received  from  the  chatelain's 
staff  the  names  of  Ephraim  and  Hiram,  in  memory  of  two  departed 
lurchers,  of  which  one  was  poisoned  by  a  vindictive  valet,  and  the 
other  drowned  by  a  wounded  wild  swan  in  the  meres  of  Hohe. 

Hiram's  career  was  of  brief  duration.  Stealing  forestwards  at  day- 
break, after  a  prowl  on  the  open,  he  was  spied  and  shot  at  by  a 
marauding  soldier,  and  as  from  that  time  he  disappeared  without 
trace,  it  is  supposed  he  fell  from  his  wound,  and  was  devoured  in  the 
wood  by  wolves. 

Ephraim,  on  the  contrary,  had  a  whole  life  of  dangers  and  escapes, 
and  as  the  chitelain  was  at  first  as  eager  to  possess  him  dead,  as  he 
was  afterwards  inconsolable  to  have  lost  him  living,  no  means  were 
spared  to  capture  him  by  covert  snares,  nor  any  cost  avoided  to 
complete  the  equipage  for  hunting  and  securing  him  in  the  open  field. 
Not  a  season  passed  but  a  regular  hunt  was  organised  to  take  this 
envied  quarry,  and  scarcely  one  dispersed  without  supplying  the 
annate  of  the  chateau  with  some  field  episode  of  note. 

Of  these,  three  surpass  the  rest  in  general  interest,  and  we  select 
mem  to  exemplify  the  casualties  of  a  lynx's  Hfe.    The  first  episode 
related  to  a  chasse  a  l'affut,  and  described  a  night  passed  in  the  drip- 
ping forest  with  no  other  result  than  a  shot  fired  ineffectually,  and  a 
grave  mishap  to  a  ranger.     Towards  morning  Ephraim  was  discovered 
by  the  light  of  a  flash  of  lightning,  which  revealed  to  the  unwearying 
watchers  his  half-closed  eyes,  as  he  sat,  lion-like,  at  the  entrance  of  a 
rifted  boulder.   His  face  and  two  fore-paws  were  alone  visible  through 
the  blinding  spray,  as  the  rain  splashed  upon  the  ledges  of  the  rock. 
The  least  advance  would  have  exposed  him  to  the  storm,  and  it  was 
therefore  certain  his  first  change  of  attitude  would  be  a  movement 
backwards,  which  would  destroy  the  only  chance  of  an  effective  shot. 
The  three  huntsmen  fired  together,  or  rather,  pressed  simultaneously 
the  trigger,  for  the  moistened  priming  refused  to  ignite,  and  the 
triple  movement  resulted  in  a  mortifying  snap.     Fortunately,  the 
lynx  lay  leeward,  and  the  heavy  rain-drops  more  than  half  out-noised 
the  clicking  of  the  locks  ;  he  took  alarm,  nevertheless,  and  raised  his 
tufted  ears  with  some  anxiety,  but,  presently,  his  momentary  fear 
subsided,  and  again  ha  yielded  to  the  perilous  depression  of  the  rain. 
With  all  precaution  the  pieces  were  re-primed,  and  that  of  the 
chiielain  remounted  with  a  fresh  flint.     There  was  not  an  instant  to 
lose ;  the  lynx  was  moving,  and  a  single  inch  might  compromise  the 
mark.    Again  the  two  rangers'  pieces  flashed  in  the  pan,  but  that  of 
the  chatelain  rang  sharp  and  full,  the  echo  mingling  with  the  long 
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reverberations  of  the  distant*  but  unceasing  thunder.  Meanwhile  the 
lynx  had  disappeared,  and  the  chatelain,  eager  to  ascertain  his  fate, 
clambered  to  his  fortress  with  an  infinity  of  pains.  There  was  no 
flying  fur,  nor  trace  of  blood,  nor  any  splintering  to  mark  the  place 
where  the  ball  had  struck  the  rock.  Ephraim  had  escaped  unhurt ; 
and  as  the  chatelain  was  a  marksman  of  known  skill,  the  conjecture 
was,  that  the  paper  wadding  had  shrunk  from  wet,  and  that  the  ball 
had  dropped  from  the  barrel  before  the  piece  was  fired. 

The  vexation  of  the  huntsmen  was  extreme,  but  the  adventure  was 
not  to  end  with  their  disappointment ;  a  far  more  grave  mishap 
awaited  them.  On  descending  from  the  slippery  rock,  the  chatelain 
lost  his  footing,  and  fell  with  force  upon  the  younger  of  the  two 
rangers,  his  iron  heel  striking  the  spinal  column,  arched  by  the  act 
of  stooping  to  take  from  the  ground  his  master's  carbine.  The  young 
man  lay  for  days  insensible,  and  was  in  bed  for  years  ;  but  raised  at 
last,  a  hopeless  cripple,  he  passed  from  the  forest  to  the  butler's 
pantry,  where  he  ended  his  days  prematurely,  in  the  service  of  the 
chatelain's  steward. 

On  the  occasion  just  described,  Ephraim  owed  his  life,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  an  accident.  His  next  escape  was  due  to  an  exploit  of  his 
own.  Surprised  one  evening  by  the  wolf-hounds  of  the  Grand 
Louvetier,  far  from  his  habitual  haunts,  he  doubled  the  covers  like  a 
hunted  fox,  and  tired  the  pack  designedly  before  taking  refuge  in 
the  trees.  Dislodged  thence,  he  darted  from  bough  to  bough,  and 
tree  to  tree,  till,  gaining  on  the  dogs,  and  lost  to  the  huntsmen's 
view,  he  leapt  to  the  ground,  and  bounded  off  to  his  own  dominions 
in  the  woods  of  Breuilly. 

Pursued  thither,  he  took  to  the  meres,  where  he  was  lost  at  night- 
fall after  a  vigorous  search,  which  left  no  explanation  possible  bat 
that  of  his  having  taken  to  the  water.  This  turned  out  to  be  the 
case  ;  from  the  He  des  Fauvettes  he  was  descried  swimming  back  by 
two  charcoal-burners,  who  watched  him  by  moonlight,  till  he  landed 
and  was  lost  to  view  amongst  the  aquatic  herbage  on  the  brink. 

Had  Ephraim  been  a  red  deer,  a  lynx  of  Nubia,  or  even  a  jaguar 
of  Brazil,  there  would  have  been  no  conspicuous  merit  in  the  fact  of 
swimming  for  his  life;  but  in  a  lynx  of  Europe,  feline  in  all  has 
instincts  and  aversions,  the  feat  was  held  to  be  peerless  and  the 
renown  imperishable* 

The  third  episode  was  one  apart,  and  arose  out  of  a  casual  encotffifar* 
Ephraim  was  one  day  reported  by  a  breathless  ranger  to  be  in  a  iWt 
of  siege  on  the  branches  of  a  giant  elm.  The  tree  was  one  of  a  aerie** 
but  detached  from  the  othon  by  a  distance  of  nome  feet*  The  slwn 
was  branchless  for  a  great  height  from  the  bottom,  the  boughs  thro 
ran  upwards  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid,  and  on  the  summit  wa*  a 
colony  of  herons.  The  notice  of  the  ranger  had  been  attracted  hf  ta 
unusual  Agitation  amongst  the  birds,  and  on  watching  narrowly  hi 
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espied  Ephraim  lying  motionless  and  conscious  within  springing 
distance  of  the  nests.  Upon  this  the  ranger  fixed  him  steadily,  and 
without  once  ceasing  to  observe  him,  kept  vigilant  sentry  by  the  tree, 
till,  relieved  by  a  shepherd  and  his  dog,  whom  he  left  in  charge,  he 
was  able  to  resign  his  watch  and  start  off  to  the  chateau.  On  his 
way  thither,  he  fell  in  with  two  mole-trappers,  whom  he  forthwith 
despatched  to  the  tree,  together  with  an  old  cantonnier,  whom  he 
ventured  to  take  off  the  road  on  his  master's  responsibility. 

On  arriving  at  the  chateau,  he  found  his  master  engaged  in  pre- 
paring  a  wax  poultice  for  his  lady's  arm,  the  chatelaine  having  acci- 
dentally overturned  a  hive,  and  been  badly  stung  by  bees.  On 
hearing  the  news,  however,  the  chatelain  politely  pressed  his  wife  to 
excuse  him,  seized  his  carbine,  and  hurried  off  with  old  Bu  the  ranger, 
resolved  if  possible  to  possess  the  lynx,  though  at  the  cost  of  a 
disloyal  shot.  But  the  chatelain  reckoned,  without  his  host.  No 
sooner  did  the  wary  lynx  perceive  the  arrival  of  the  reinforcement, 
than,  changing  his  quiescent  tactics,  he  descended  suddenly  to  the 
lowest  bough,  and,  running  outwards,  dropped  lightly  from  the  bend- 
ing extremities,  a  distance  of  twenty  feet.  On  alighting,  he  was 
instantly  seized  by  the  incautious  dog.  As  well  might  a  puppy 
poodle  have  seized  a  full-grown  cat.  Of  equal  strength  though  smaller 
size,  with  sharper  teeth,  and  armed  at. all  four  feet  with  pointed 
blades,  a  lynx  had  little,  if  anything,  to  dread  from  such  an  assailant. 
Thrown  for  an  instant  on  his  back,  he  fastened  with  fury  round  the 
poor  dog's  throat,  and  striking  downwards  with  his  sharp  hind  claws, 
tore  him  from  end  to  end  with  one  cruel  rent.  A  faint  howl  was  all 
that  followed,  and  as  the  lynx  escaped  unhurt  into  the  wood,  the 
courageous  colley  breathed  his  last  in  the  arms  of  the  disconsolate 
shepherd. 

For  many  months  after  this  last  adventure  Ephraim  was  nowhere 
seen,  and  it  was  at  length  reported  by  old  Bu,  that  he  was  neither 
in  the  woods  of  Breuilly,  nor  in  either  of  the  only  others  available, — 
Sarsac,  Lemmincke,  or  Hohe. 

To  those  unversed  in  forest  life  the  assertion  would  seem  somewhat 
hazardous,  that  so  small  an  animal  as  a  lynx  could  not  be  within  a 
range  of  thicket  of  such  vast  extent.  Not  so  to  the  sporting  brother- 
hood, who  knew  the  forest  to  be  as  minutely  noted  by  the  ranger  as 
the  state  and  order  of  her  household  by  an  accomplished  housewife. 
Kq  was  a  ranger  of  no  common  caste.  He  knew  the  haunts  and 
individual  habits  of  all  the  creatures  in  the  forest,  hunted  without 
dogs,  detected  fur  and  feathers  by  intuition,  and  had  all  the  instincts 
of  a  Bed  Indian.  He  had  been  in  the  service  of  the  chatelain's 
father,  and  was  now  the  senior  of  a  staff  of  four.  The  term  "  ranger" 
inadequately  conveys  the  office  and  attributions  of  these  sylvan  func- 
tiottaries.  The  French  word  is  coureur,  or  more  familiarly,  pousse- 
fonne*    Their  business  is  to  watch  the  woods  in  the  sole  interest  of 
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the  proprietor,  to  be  informed  of  all  the  movements  and 

of  the  game,  to  be  ready  at  all  times  to  pioneer  the  huntsmen,  uiti 

be  out  day  and  night  in  all  weathers. 

It  was  Ru's  opinion  that  Ephraim  was  either  dead  or  had  ewari 
the  frontier,  in  which  latter  case  he  believed,  to  the  great  satjafortm 
of  his  master,  who  relied  on  hhn  implicitly,  that  he  would  one  ty 
return.  More  than  a  year  had  now  elapsed  since  any  tidings  W 
been  even  looked  for,  when  the  chatelain  received  a  letter  from  tb 
owner  of  the  ancient  castle  of  Dancrease,  in  the  Franche  (tab 
stating  that  a  lynx  had  been  seen  in  one  of  the  woods  of  his  on 
domain,  and  that  it  was  supposed  to  be  the  lynx  of  Bremily. 

This  news  was  of  far  more  moment  to  the  chatelain  than  then  d 
the  many  events  which  signalised  the  period,  and  from  the  ef  ecfc  d 
which  he  lived  screened  by  the  love  of  his  dependants,  and  fe 
peaceful  neutrality  of  his  existence.  A  council  was  forthwith  edfei 
and  it  was  then  and  there  decided  to  despatch  to  the  FraadMaMtoif 
castle  the  old  ranger  Ru,  who  declared  to  the  meeting  that  he  ttabl 
know  his  lynx  in  the  dark  amongst  all  the  animals  of  tfoan'*  itt 
and  that,  indeed,  he  only  required  to  be  put  upon  its  track  at  cow  to 
affirm  or  negative  the  question  of  its  identity. 

The  day  following,  with  no  other  baggage  than  his  carbine,  fct  tf 
the  chateau  at  daybreak,  and  though  the  distance  to  be  travailed  wm 
upwards  of  a  hundred  leagues,  he  chose  to  go  on  foot.  For  fa* 
months  nothing  was  heard  of  him,  but  on  the  third  a  letter  mad 
from  Chaource,  where  it  had  been  detained  some  days  on  taemdd 
the  uncertainty  of  its  address,  and  was  handed  to  the  cMtflkm  frj 
the  keeper  of  the  lodge,  anxious  to  be  the  bearer  of  wekone  * 
important  news.  But,  alas !  the  inside  of  the  epistle,  which  < 
two  pages,  turned  out,  if  possible,  to  be  less  clear  than  the  i 
and  tho  chatelain,  after  trying  in  vain  to  make  out  its  contents,  ptH*i 
it  to  Edme,  the  old  ranger's  nephew,  who  had  declared  fcnaif 
acquainted  with  his  uncle's  style,  and  competent  to  read  his  wriftfr 
Edme  took  the  letter  into  the  hayloft,  whence,  after  spelling  ovarito 
writing  for  two  hours,  he  returned  to  inform  his  master  that  ha** 
unable  to  make  out  the  first  and  middle  parts  of  the  letter,  W  ft* 
he  considered  it  clear,  towards  the  end,  that  his  uncle  wasted  a** 
ramrod,  and  that  he  didn't  like  the  beer.  _ 

At  tho  eud  of  another  month  old  liu  reappeared  in  ptooa*   * 
had  been   petted  at  the   castle,   but  not  spoilt.     Thm  atyoc*  tif  * 
mission  had  been  conscientiously  accomplished,  and  be  bail  r»ho>^ 
with  the  conviction  t  not  only  that  the  lynx  of  ttmattjr  m*  &  * 
PtiiKTCiisn*  but  that  there  was  no  lynx  there  at  all.     He  had  act  * 
the  animal  which  had  given  rise  to  the  supposition ;  but,  fo»  ** 
description-  given,  and  tho  truces  examined*  ha  felt  evrbuc  it  ■ 
nothing  more  than  a  gruTon-loustic, — the  name  given  m  thai  p*"* 
tho  country  to  the  buff  males  of  tho  domestic  cat,  wkaonir^*' 
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roaming  at  largo  in  the  woods.  All  this  had  been  stated  in  the  letter, 
-  and  Ra  was  highly  affronted  that  it  had  not  been  read.  He  refused  to 
admit  it  was  unintelligible,  affirming  that  he  had  himself  read  it  aloud 
to  the  servants  at  Dancreuse,  who  had  understood  it  perfectly.  To 
be  able  to  write  at  all  was  in  those  days  a  qualification  of  note,  and 
Ra  was  not  disposed  to  have  its  efficiency  questioned.  Meanwhile, 
his  prediction  as  to  Ephraim's  return  to  Breuilly  became  unexpectedly 
realised. 

A  rumour  in  the  servants* -hall  announced  one  night  an  event  of 
unusual  occurrence.  A  shepherd  had  arrived  in  consternation, 
reporting  that  two  lambs  had  been  abstracted  from  the  fold,  and  been 
both  found  dead  some  paces  off,  with  crushed  necks  and  empty 
skulls.  This  mode  of  slaughter  left  no  doubt  of  the  depredator's 
identity,  and  it  was  not  long  before  acts  of  repeated  carnage  gave  all 
the  corroboration  wished  for.  It  was  clear  that  Ephraim  had  been 
to  the  mountains,  and  been  lured  back  to  his  ancient  quarters  by  tho 
,  rememhranie  of  richer  fare  and  less  laborious  hunting. 

As  he  grew  older  his  taste  increased  for  easy  plunder,  and  by 
degrees  his  savage  wildness  turned  to  open  and  unshrinking  audacity. 
Not  a  month  passed  without  some  trace  of  rapine ; — it  was  now  a 
rfray  goat,  surprised  at  a  distance  from  the  herd ;  now  a  flock  of 
tarkeys  ravaged  in  the  stubble-field  and  dispersed  in  terror.  Then 
the  fold  was  attacked,  and  then  the  swine,  till  at  length* a  luckless 
heifer  was  actually  strangled  in  open  daylight,  within  sight  of  tho 
herdsman's  cottage. 

But  this  impunity  was  drawing  to  a  close.  About  half  a  league 
from  the  entrance  of  the  forest  is  an  extensive  clairiere,  or  large  open 
space  between  two  ranges  of  tall  wood.  To  this  spot  one  sultry  day 
a  farm  servant  had  taken  his  waggon,  to  bring  home  a  load  of  tented 
atroiL  Towards  evening,  before  re-harnessing  his  horse,  the  tired 
hnshandman  lay  down  at  full  length  upon  a  heap  of  stroil,  and 
ipeedily  fell  fast  asleep.  The  horse,  meanwhile,  wandered  at  will, 
with  no  other  restraint  on  his  liberty  than  a  wooden  log  attached  to 
his  fetlock.  Grazing  quietly,  and,  as  he  grazed,  advancing  by  single 
footsteps,  he  gradually  approached  an  avenue,  where  an  unsuspected 
and  deadly  enemy  sat  eyeing  him  from  the  branches  of  an  ash.  The 
lynx  had  approached  during  the  sleep  of  the  husbandman,  whom, 
though  immediately  below  him,  he  had  not  perceived  or  noticed,  so 
intently  was  his  gaze  fixed  upon  the  movements  of  the  horse.  Slowly, 
bat  with  fatal  soreness,  the  horse  drew  near,  till  passing  step  by  step 
to  bis  unconscious  doom,  he  fell  forward  on  his  knees,  as  the  lynx 
•wept  down  and  fastened  on  his  neck,  with  one  gripe  dislocating  the 
Yeriebr©  bones,  and  plunging  his  teeth  into  the  veins  on  either  side. 

The  death  of  tho  lynx  was  quite  as  sudden,  though  less  heroic. 
The  waggoner  killed  him  with  his  pitchfork.  Roused  by  the  noise, 
the  man  started  to  his  feet,  and  profiting  by  the  animal's  surprise, 
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darted  forward  and  ran  the  fork  prong  deep  into  its  head  with  a 
powerful  and  well-directed  stab. 

So  effectual  was  the  thrust  that,  as  the  lynx  lay  on  his  back. 
slowly  beating  the  air  with  his  four  feet,  the  man  was  able  to  pin 
his  throat  to  the  earth  between  the  two  prongs  of  the  pitchfork,  and 
in  that  position  to  hold  him  till  he  judged  life  to  be  extinct.  Be 
then  lifted  him  to  the  cart,  and  covering  him  securely  with  a  tros 
of  stroil,  he  plodded  off  to  the  chateau  to  report  his  astonishic; 
adventure. 

The  chatelain  was  only  half  pleased  at  this  unchivalrous  termination 
of  a  redoubtable  career.  He  would  like  to  have  killed  Ephrara 
himself,  or  at  least  to  have  been  in  at  the  death ;  the  more  so  that  a 
chasse  en  grand  had  been  appointed  for  the  September  following,  at 
which  a  select  and  sympathetic  company  were  to  assist.  He*  never- 
theless, rewarded  the  husbandman  handsomely  for  his  pre&enot  ff 
miud  and  his  courage.  The  attack  might  have  cost  him  Ids  life,  *si 
it  was,  after  all,  a  more  memorable  feat  to  have  killed  a  lynx  vifct 
p i to b fork  than  to  have  brought  him  down  headlong  from  *  distttet 
with  a  bullet  through  his  brain. 

Within  twenty -four  hours  from  bis  death,  Ephraim,  emptied  a&l 
embalmed,  was  on  his  road  to  Maes  trie  htt  where  the  most  skilful  aitbS 
iu  Europe^  for  the  stuffing  of  large  animals  was  reputed  to  thrill 
Three  months  later  he  was  back  at  the  chateau,  in  a  glass  <aft 
magnificently  mounted  in  the  old  style,  with  burnished  pillars  and  ft* 
jetting  rims.  The  fo  re  ground  represented  the  plain,  and  in  thr  resr, 
»ecn  faintly  through  the  mist,  there  appeared  a  distant  figuration  of  ft* 
Pyrenees.  Installed  in  this  perennial  landscape,  Ephmim  took  t»* 
[dace  of  honour  amongst  the  hunting  trophies  of  the  ancient  liAoqifll* 
hall,  where  ho  remained  in  undisturbed  repose  till  1828*  Hit  Ha* 
then  taken  out,  examined,  purified,  revived,  and  put  back  again ;  and  a* 
in  the  interval  not  a  single  other  lynx  had  either  been  &em  or  bean* 
of,  he  was  pronounced  by  the  assent  of  the  brotherhood  to  ha  il* 
last  of  his  kind  in  France,  The  prose  inscription  was  snpphod  liy*  * 
Jesuit  priest,  who  afterwards  described  the  incident  in  n  mdiuU* 
distich,  which  the  chatelain  appended  to  an  indifferent  oil  pamti* 
representing  the  circumstances  of  the  lynx's  death  : — 

"Ilia  Bui  generis  lynx  ultima,  rotin  postquAm 
VeuantumqiiG  doloa  muitiplioaa^iii  wfUttft 
Inaidiaa  ritarit,  equo  congre&an  jstibgrpe, 
AgricohB  furca  turpilcr  occuWC 

Surprisingly  little  is  said  of  the  lynx  by  gtatuTard  writer*  oa  ttnlHf^ 
history.     He  is  generally  consigned  to  a  subordinate    gtfaal  tf&cxv 
the  minor  cats,  and  his  history  told  in  two  pages.     He  rtfc#- 

less,  the  distinction  of  being  the  largest  and  mo*l  powcrftrt  of  tb&  Wi 
species  in  Europe  proper,  and  though  extinct  in  France,  ifftfl*  fo«* 
in  Austria,  Germany,  and  Spain.     He  is  nwrovor  one  ttf  ' 
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complete  and  beautiful  of  bis  kind.  His  light  fawn  fur,  set  off  with 
neat  black  lines  and  marks  of  brown,  offer  none  of  those  splendid  con- 
trasts which  in  the  leopard  and  the  ocelot  attract  the  eye  bat  soon  fatigue 
it.  The  length  of  the  hairs  and  silky  thickness  of  the  coat  give  an 
apparent  compactness  to  his  form,  but  they  disguise  nothing  of  his 
flexile  gracefulness,  nor  in  any  sort  belie  the  feline  genus  in  his  cat- 
like postures.  His  mien  when  tranquil  is  somewhat  drowsy,  his  look 
alluring  and  serene,  but  on  the  shadow  of  alarm  his  whole  being 
becomes  truthful  in  an  instant, — wrath  speaks  in  every  line  and  crease 
of  his  nervous  countenance,  his  pencilled  ears  fly  back,  and  the 
approaching  stranger  reads  nothing  in  his  wild  face  but  jealous  appro- 
bensiveness  and  resentful  fierceness. 

Bat  in  addition  to  his  natural  titles,  the  lynx  has  those  of  long 
tradition  to  support  his  claim  to  distinction.  Tho  owl  excepted, 
scarcely  a  living  animal  has  been  oftener  connected  with  ancient 
legends  and  mythological  antiquity.  His  name  in  the  French  lan- 
guage, "le  loup-cervier,"  or  stag- wolf,  whilst  descriptive  enough  of  his 
predatory  habits,  is  utterly  unindicative  of  his  personal  characteristics, 
which  are  neither  wolfish  in  kind  nor  in  resemblance,  except  in  the 
one  particular  of  the  howl.  The  howl  of  the  lynx, — which  is  a 
peculiarity  in  a  member  of  the  cat  tribe, — does  somewhat  resemble  that 
of  the  wolf,  and  as  Boitard  remarks,  it  is  probably  in  that  one 
similitude  thai  his  name  originated.  But  the  designation  of  loup- 
cervier,  rather  than  the  more  appropriate  one  of  chat-cervier,  supports 
the  conclusion  that  the  lynx,  and  not  the  wolf,  was  the  dreaded  loup- 
g&rou  of  olden  times,  inasmuch  as  the  term  "  loup,"  applied  already 
to  the  lynx,  could  be  farther  qualified  with  the  term  "garou"  without 
necessarily  creating  an  hypothesis  in  favour  of  the  wolf.  Wolves, 
indeed,  except  in  fables  and  in  children's  tales,  are  only  terrible 
collectively ;  but  the  solitary  lynx,  with  a  howl  as  frightful,  and  far 
more  dangerous  and  sanguinary,  may  have  readily  given  rise  to  the 
superstitious  and  fear- wrought  legends  of  the  traditional  loup-garou. 

Pyrenean  mountaineers  relate,  on  the  authority  of  their  aged  sires, 
that  in  winter  this  savage  animal  noiselessly  followed  the  traveller 
over  the  frozen  snow,  watching  narrowly  his  movements  and  ready 
to  spring  on  him  at  tho  first  false  step.  Failing  this,  the  lynx 
attracted  him  with  a  sudden  howl,  and  gradually  fascinating  him  with 
his  malignant  glare,  rendered  him  mute  and  motionless  till  the  frost 
congealed  him.     Again  they  relate  that  the  lynx  scented  the  sick 

E amber  from  the  jdepths  of  the  forest,  and  followed  the  dead  man  to 
s grave  unseen;  that  at  dead  of  night  he  re-turned  the  loosened  soil, 
re  open  the  coffin,  and  devoured  the  corpse.  These  and  a  hundred 
uch  were  the  tales  accredited  by  the  superstitious  and  simple  popu- 
ttion,  and  are  more  than  sufficient  to  have  grounded  the  belief  in  the 
vnx's  mysterious  communion  with  ghouls  and  vampires,  and  to  make 
>f  him  the  genuine  loup-garou  in  the  form  tradition  has  preserved. 


\ 
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But,  without  resorting  to  fabulous  qualifications,  the  lynx  has 
enough  in  sober  reality  to  ensure  him  rank  amongst  the  carnivorous 
powers.  His  most  frequent  prey  is  the  fawn  of  the  hind  and  of  tk 
roe  ;  but  he  attacks  equally  the  full-grown  stag.  Concealed  amongst 
the  foliage  of  an  overhanging  bough,  he  awaits  his  passage  with  long 
patience.  Should  the  stag  approach  alone,  the  attack  is  certain  and 
the  result  sure.  The  lynx  drops  on  him  perpendicularly  after  tik 
manner  of  the  glutton,  and  holds  on  with  his  teeth  and  claws  till  tic 
stag  falls  from  terror  and  exhaustion.  Sometimes  the  lynx  succeed- 
in  breaking  the  neck-bone,  in  which  case  the  struggle  ends  abruptly, 
and  the  stag  at  once  yields  his  lordly  carcass  to  the  will  of  his  dimi- 
nutive oppressor.  The  lynx  then  bites  a  hole  in  the  stag's  head, 
and  thence  sucking  out  the  brains,  leaves  all  the  rest  to  the  wolves 
and  ravens,  who  are  often  indebted  to  him  for  a  royal  repast.  Tbe 
wolves  and  ravens  have,  however,  no  particular  cause  for  gratitudt 
to  the  lynx  personally,  as  he  invariably  does  his  best  to  prevent  their 
finding  the  bodj\  His  habit  is,  when  the  carcass  is  a  small  one,  to 
remove  and  hide  it  in  the  woods  ;  when  large,  he  covers  it  with  dead 
leaves  and  dry  sticks  ;  but  as  in  neither  case  does  he  ever  come  back 
to  revisit  his  prey,  it  is  not  certain  what  instinct  he  obeys  in  endea- 
vouring to  conceal  it.  Some  suppose  it  to  be  a  mere  effect  of  his 
habitual  wariness,  which  may  prompt  him  to  dread  surprise  at  tte 
spot  where  he  may  have  left  a  trace.  Others  see  in  it  the  corrobo- 
ration of  the  total  want  of  memory  attributed  to  him  by  the  monniab 
peasants,  and  which  they  regarded  as  their  sole  providence  when  ei- 
posed  to  his  attacks.  So  utterly  defective,  as  they  hold,  is  his  memory, 
that  if  his  attention  is  distracted  for  a  single  moment,  if  even  a  fen- 
owl  darts  before  his  eyes,  he  instantly  forgets  the  object  of  his  pursnii, 
and  retires  in  another  direction.  Doubtless  the  lynx's  habit  of  aban- 
doning his  hidden  plunder  may  have  orijsririatAd  tho  fahta  rpCTwu-tm"' 
his  want  of  memory  ;  but  the  explanation  of  the  habit  iueli*  v* 
rather  seem  to  lia  in  the  exceptional  facilities  he  possesses  for 
curing  fresh  food,  and  the  consequent  inutility  of  his  accepting  M  • 

Few  animals  indeed  have  more  abundant  resources.     Aft  *pW  &* 
lie  is  strong,  ho  mounts  the  trees  without  effort,  and  there  not  oalj 
surprises  birds  upon  their  nests,  but  also  pursues  squiirdd,  t&ftltias 
find  even  wild- cats,  which  are  unable  to  esc  up  e  him.     Tbi#  Ust  iut : 
given  on  the  authority  of  Cabarrus,  who  quotes  from  BoiUi J.  i 
is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  u  more  consummate  instance  id  nAz 
billion  following  in  kind.     The  wild-cat,  whose  cravings  *te  «wh 
sively  carnivorous,  which  kills  and  tears  without  mercy,  and  * 
whole  existence  is  soal  I  >od,  is  torn  in  tarn  !■> 

kindred  cat,  and  dies  the  duntk  of  the  lit  tit  bully 
big.    If  any  fact  in  nature  more  completely  QXtu,  U  tif*» 

priate  application  of  tho  Jcx  tttlionis,  ii  i**  perhaps  that  which  wtfcM? 
occasionally  witnessed  of  one  spider  entitled  in  tho  well  tit&aAim* 
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and  Bucked  to  death  by  the  familiar  process  so  often  applied  by  it  to 
the  flies. 

The  lynx  proper, — Felis  lynx,  Linn., — is  found  in  other  quarters 
of  the  globe,  where  his  habits  and  propensities  are  precisely  similar 
to  those  which  distinguish  him  in  Europe.  His  presence  is  ever 
signalised  by  the  indiscriminate  destruction  of  all  the  birds  and  quadru- 
peds inhabiting  has  range;  ermines,  hares,  hawks,  bustards,  and 
opossums,  all  sensibly  diminish  within  the  scope  of  his  sanguinary 
influence ;  and  these,  in  departing,  consign  him  in  turn  to  the  human 
huntsman, — his  only  successful  rival, — as  the  devoted  object  of  cease- 
less and  revengeful  persecution.  Men  wage  war  on  him  also  for 
his  valuable  fur,  which  is  perpetually  maintained  by  the  lynx  in  its 
natural  and  silky  softness,  his  whole  spare  time  being  devoted  to 
smoothing  and  combing  it  with  the  erected  rasps  of  his  tongue. 

Apart  from  the  shortness  of  the  tail,  the  general  conformation  of 
the  lynx  differs  more  in  appearance  than  reality  from  the  rest  of  the 
feline  family,  the  length  of  the  hair  which  composes  his  fur  giving 
his  body  an  aspect  of  thickness  which  it  does  not  present  when 
flayed.  But  what  constitutes  the  one  distinctive  characteristic  of  the 
true  lynx,  is  the  long  slender  ear,  ending  in  a  pencilled  tuft.  So 
essential  is  this  distinction  deemed  by  classifiers,  that  the  pard  of 
Florida,  and  several  others  of  the  genus,  though  resembling  lynxes  in 
all  other  respects,  are  excluded  from  the  class  because  they  want  this 
one  particular. 

The  varieties  of  the  lynx  are  numerous,  and  the  species  is  represented 
in  almost  every  portion  of  the  earth.  The  Lybicus,  or  booted  lynx,  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable.  His  prevailing  colour  is  of  clear  fawn,  his 
long  red  ears  are  tipped  with  brown,  his  tail  is  encircled  with  pure  white 
rings,  and  his  feet  are  of  a  lustrous  black.  He  inhabits  Africa,  from 
Egypt  to  the  Cape,  and  also  the  south  of  Asia.  Bruce  speaks  of  him 
as  living  proudly  with  those  huge  devastators  of  the  forest,  the 
elephant  and  the  rhinoceros,  whose  carcasses  he  helps  to  devour  when 
the  hunters  have  disabled  or  destroyed  them.  Bruce  adds,  however, 
that  his  chief  prey  is  the  pintado,  or  guinea-fowl,  which  swarms  in 
those  districts ;  and  it  was  whilst  watching  in  ambush  for  those  birds, 
as  they  came  to  drink,  that  the  traveller  killed  him  with  his  musketoon. 
This  lynx,  when  pressed  by  the  hunter,  turns  on  him  without  hesi- 
tation. At  times  he  is  descried  peering  from  the  tallest  trees,  at 
others  lurking  in  the  bushes.  He  hunts  at  evening,  but  only  avoids 
the  sunlight  when  the  flies  torment  him.  He  then  stays  whole  days 
in  the  caverns,  or  buries  himself  underground. 

Another,  the  marsh  lynx,  inhabiting  Nubia,  Egypt,  the  Caucasus, 
tad  above  all,  the  borders  of  the  Terek  and  the  Eur,  offers  a 
peculiarity  extremely  rare  amongst  the  animals  of  his  kind,  which 
is  fbat  of  being  an  excellent  swimmer,  and  of  taking  delight  in  the 
This  gifted  specimen  exhibits  all  the  prowess  of  his  brother 
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lynxes,  and  at  the  same  time  dashes  into  the  marshes  after  'wild 
fowl  and  aquatic  reptiles,  chases  the  otter  from  his  sporting  territory, 
and  dives  successfully  for  fish. 

But  the  lynx  of  lynxes  is  the  caracal,  or  African  lynx,  inhabiting 
Africa,  Arabia,  and  Persia,  and  represented  by  different  varieties  in  India, 
Nubia,  and  Algeria.  This  is  the  lynx  of  the  ancients,  to  which  such 
virtues  were  attributed,  and  of  which  such  marvels  were  recounted. 
He  was  supposed  to  forebode  earthquakes,  to  cause  abortions  in  the 
flocks  and  herds,  and  to  have  an  immediate  influence  on  the  lion. 
Pliny  the  elder,  who  was  old  enough  to  know  better,  asserted  of  him 
gravely  that  his  sight  was  so  piercing  that  he  could  see  through  & 
brick  wall.  But  this  is  a  trifle  compared  with  the  astonishingly  good 
qualities  ascribed  to  him  by  the  popular  belief.  He  was  able,  when 
well  disposed  towards  the  proprietor,  to  restore  fertility  to  an 
exhausted  field  by  simply  sitting  in  the  middle  of  it.  He  could  ayert 
hail-storms  from  a  vineyard,  but  by  a  process  which  appears  to  have 
been  never  quite  understood ;  and  he  had  the  gift  of  producing  at 
will,  from  the  mere  emanations  of  his  body,  the  lapis  Iyncurius,  a 
precious  stone  of  a  resplendent  green  hue,  which,  in  addition]  to  its 
great  intrinsic  value,  possessed  the  inestimable  power  of  curing 
toothache,  scurvy,  and  fever. 

The  Greeks  from  a  very  early  date  had  consecrated  the  lynx  to 
Bacchus,  and  they  most  frequently  represented  him  as  yoked  to  the 
chariot  of  that  god.  He  was,  moreover,  a  generally  privileged 
favourite  at  the  Olympian  Court.  Pallas  regarded  him  as  a  subtle 
quadruped,  and  accorded  him  such  marked  attention  as  to  excite  the 
displeasure  of  the  owl,  who,  to  spite  the  lynx,  kept  ever  pecking  and 
pulling  at  his  ears,  which  accounts  for  their  having  run  out  into  the 
peculiar  tuft  which  has  ever  since  distinguished  them.  Venus  pre- 
ferred the  leopard,  on  account  of  his  rich  and  brilliant  skin ;  but 
Cupid,  who  was  blind,  and  unable  to  make  distinctions  from  sight, 
preferred  the  soft  warm  fur  of  the  lynx,  whom  he  loved  to  detain 
crouched  at  the  hem  of  his  mother's  mantle,  in  order,  from  her  lap, 
to  nestle  his  feet  in  the  lynx's  back.  Hermes  owed  him  a  grudge  for 
one  day  howling  out  suddenly,  and  waking  up  Amphion, — who  iris 
sound  asleep  in  a  grove, — just  as  Hermes  was  about  to  walk  off  with 
Amp  hi  oil's  fiddle.  No  thing  was  said  on  the  subject  by  Hermes  it 
(In:  time,  but  that  eccentric  god  is  always  supposed  to  have  had 
something  to  do  with  the  shortness  of  the  lynx's  iaih 

But  apart  from  these  exalted  connections,  the  lynx  has  his  own 
particular  claim  to  he  considered  a  superior  wild  bt*ast.  It  must  not 
be  forgotten  that  tho  lynx  in  the  person  of  his  ancestor*  is  nothing  Ir*i 
than  a  metamorphosed  king,  and  tho  circumstances  of  his  truntfcr- 
motion,  if  not  quite  un apocryphal,  are  so  peculiar  as  to  be  ixtib* 
pensable  to  tho  completeness  of  his  family  history.  Ore*, 
sionating  the  pitiful  attempts  at  agriculture  of  tho  Northern  1 
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despatched  Triptolemus  to  the  Scythian  king,  Lyncus,  to  give  him 
a  lesson  or  two  in  civilisation,  and  to  teach  his  subjects  to  farm.  As 
long  as  the  novelty  lasted,  Lyncus  was  very  civil,  and  bid  Triptolemus 
to  sup  with  him  every  night.  But  by  degress  his  love  for  the  chase 
prevailed  over  his  taste  for  progress,  and  he  found  Triptolemus  a 
constraint.  He  nevertheless  still  received  him  with  apparent  cordiality, 
from  his  desire  to  propitiate  Ceres,  from  whose  protection  he  hoped 
far  more  than  from  his  own  exertions.  What  constantly  irritated  him 
was  his  guest's  disdain  for  hunting,  and  on  one  occasion,  when 
Triptolemus  had  taken  some  of  his  best  arrows  to  convert  them  into 
bean-sticks,  Lyncus  lost  his  temper,  and  hounded  a  ferocious  dog  on 
him.  The  dog  bit  him  in  the  arms  and  knee,  and  Triptolemus  com- 
plained to  Ceres,  who  compelled  Lyncus  to  destroy  the  dog,  and 
to  ask  her  envoye's  pardon.  Some  time  afterwards,  Lyncus,  return- 
ing from  hunting,  passed  through  a  tract  of  marsh,  where  he  expected 
as  usual  to  find  snipes.  To  his  intense  disgust,  he  found  the  marsh 
drained  and  cultivated,  and  all  the  snipes  gone.  On  arriving  home 
he  reproached  Triptolemus  with  effeminating  his  subjects,  under 
pretence  of  civilisation.  Triptolemus  retorted,  and  a  discussion 
ensued,  which  ended  by  Lyncus  turning  Triptolemus  out  of  his  hall, 
and  threatening  to  take  his  life. 

Triptolemus  again  complained  to  Ceres,  [who  this  time  took  the 
matter  seriously  to  heart,  and  punished  Lyncus  by  sending  an 
epidemic  on  the  animals  of  the  forest,  which  deprived  him  of  half 
his  venison. 

Meanwhile  the  efforts  of  Triptolemus  had  produced  a  sensible 
change  in  the  culture  of  the  king's  territory ;  the  rank  herbage  had, 
by  degrees,  disappeared ;  the  rye  was  of  better  quality,  roots  were 
transplanted  and  reclaimed,  and  even  Lyncus  himself  became  recon- 
ciled to  the  ravages  of  improvement  on  tasting  a  platter  of  kale,  the 
first  that  had  been  grown  in  his  dominions. 

Things  might  now  have  gone  pleasantly,  had  not  Triptolemus 
abused  his  advantage.  After  a  series  of  innovations  more  or  less 
palatable  to  his  host,  he  proposed  one  morning  to  cut  down  the  forest 
and  replace  the  deer  by  a  flock  of  domestic  goats.  Lyncus,  on  this, 
was  no  longer  able  to  contain  his  pent-up  wrath,  and,  seizing  Trip- 
tolemus by  the  hair,  cast  him,  without  food  or  raiment,  into  a  dismal 
dungeon,  destroyed  all  trace  of  his  vestments,  and  reported  to  Ceres 
that  her  favourite  had  left  the  territory,  having  first  taken  leave  of 
him  in  affectionate  and  cordial  terms. 

Ceres,  however,  discovered  the  fraud,  and,  in  order  to  adapt  her 
vengeance  to  the  singularity  of  the  offence,  turned  King  Lyncus 
into  the  irritable  animal  which  bears  his  name;  and  he  and  his 
descendants  have  ever  since  hunted  the  world  with  their  ancient  and 
exclusive  passion,  averse  to  civilisation,  affecting  solitude,  and  tho 
implacable  destructors  of  all  peaceful  animals. 
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Peesonal  memoirs,  of  the  highest  class,  are  very  few  in  all  literatures. 
Cellini  and  Chateaubriand,  amongst  ike  modems,  have  written  their 
own  lives ;  but,  however  amusing ,  they  are  remarkable  for  nothing 
eq  much  as  for  a  ridiculous  self- vanity.  In  ancient  literature,  Hellenic 
and  Latin,  we  possess  not  a  single  complete  specimen.  David  Hume 
has  left  a  brief  memoir  of  himself:  and  for  elegant  and  perspicaon? 
diction  it  is  unsurpassed  as  a  model  of  that  kind  of  writing.  It  is  too 
concise,  however,  to  be  regarded  as  more  than  a  mere  epitome  of  the 
principal  incidents  of  his  life. 

The  most  complete  and  characteristic  autobiography  ever  written 
probably  is  Gibbon's,  After  an  attentive  perusal  of  the  "Memoirs 
of  My  Life  and  Writings/'  we  seem  to  have  formed  an  inthnite 
acquaintance  at  once  with  tho  inner  life  and  the  circumstances  which 
gradually  developed  the  bent  of  genius  of  the  historian.  He  himself 
has  laid  down  that  the  style  of  a  writer  should  be  the  image  of  his 
mind;  and  no  more  conspicuous  example  can  be  found  than  bis 
own.  A  conciseness  and  completeness  of  expression  unequalled  siure 
Tacitus  wrote,  without  his  occasional  obscurity ;  a  narrative  in  which 
every  sentence  has  a  real  meaning,  sustained  with  scarcely  any  fall* 
and  without  sacrificing  substance  to  show ;  in  fine,  a  style  cxlnbiting 
at  once  profoundness  of  erudition  with  the  utmost  perspicuity, — snfi 
are  the  characteristics  reflected,  as  It  seems,  from  the  mind  of  ttw 
writer.  If  we  miss  the  English  simplicity  of  Addison  or  Hume,  ibis 
defect  is  perhaps  more  than  compensated  by  the  philosophical 
accuracy  of  the  French  idiom,  peculiarly  suitable  to  the  perspicuous- 
uess  as  well  as  to  the  dignity  of  history. 

Of  the  style  of  the  author  of  u  The  Decline  and  Fall,"  the  influence 
has  been  greater  than  seems  to  be  generally  allowed.  Johnson  is 
usually  considered  as  having  done  more  than  any  other  writer  of  fte 
day  in  forming  the  style  of  the  succeeding  age*  "Without  entering 
further  into  this  question,  we  sball  be  content  to  ol>  servo  that,  torr- 
ever  it  may  be  with  respect  to  his  contemporaries,  ot  to  the  writeri 
immediately  following  him,  the  example  of  Gibbon  is  much  ware 
apparent  in  the  productions  bold  in  highest  repute  at  the  pmttl 
time.  Let  the  Edinburgh  Essays  of  Mucautay,  and  the  leaden  4 
tho  "Times,"  he  examined,  and  it  will  be  found,  we  think* 
hear  a  greater  general  resemblance  to  the  epigrannuatie  br 
(ribbon  than  to  the  ponderous  sentences  of  Johnson* 
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For  forming  an  estimate  of  the  life  and  labours  of  Gibbon  we 
possess  three  separate  collections,  published  after  his  death  by  his 
friend  Lord  Sheffield, — the  Memoirs,  Journal,  and  Letters; — the 
first  composed  from  a  diary  begun  at  an  early  period,  narrating  the 
leading  events  of  his  career ;  the  second  containing  a  digest  of  his 
various  reading ;  while  his  correspondence  with  many  literary  persons 
of  European  reputation,  and  with  intimate  friends,  shows  him  in  the 
familiar  light  of  free  social  intercourse.  He  mixed  with  the  best 
society  at  home  and  abroad,  in  London,  Paris,  Switzerland,  and 
Italy ;  and  engaged  the  friendship  and  admiration  of  the  most  cele- 
brated of  his  political  contemporaries.  He  sat  in  the  House  of 
Commons  during  one  of  the  most  interesting  episodes  in  British  his- 
tory, in  which  was  achieved  the  independence  of  our  American  colonies. 
For  some  time  he  held  an  official  post  under  Lord  North, — a  post  that 
necessarily  admitted  him  to  the  confidence  of  Government, — and  he  was 
employed  to  draw  up  a  ministerial  reply  to  an  important  manifesto  of 
the  French  Court.  Some  of  his  letters  written  during  the  ministerial 
crisis,  which  ended  in  what  is  known  in  English  annals  as  the  Coalition, 
amusingly  reveal  the  conflicting  interests,  hopes,  and  fears  of  Whigs 
and  Tories. 

Edward  Gibbon,  born  April  27,  1787,  at  Putney,  in  Surrey,  where 
his  grandfather,  a  South  Sea  director,  had  bought  a  small  estate,  was 
the  eldest  and  only  survivor  of  seven  children.  Himself  of  a  feeblo 
constitution,  he  escaped  the  fate  of  the  rest  only  by  the  greatest 
care.  In  his  ninth  year  he  was  placed  at  a  school  at  Kingston-on- 
Thames.  Here  he  remained  about  two  years,  painfully  struggling 
ngainst  ill-health.  After  a  short  interval  he  was  removed  to  West- 
minster, under  the  superintendence  of  his  aunt,  Mrs.  Porten. 
Before  leaving  Kingston  he  had  become  "well  acquainted  with  Pope's 
Homer,  and  the  Arabian  Nights  Entertainment,  two  books  which 
will  always  please  by  the  moving  picture  of  human  manners  and 
specious  miracles."  Dryden's  Virgil,  and  Ovid's  Metamorphoses, 
besides  many  pages  of  English  poetry  and  romance,  history,  and 
travel,  had  also  been  eagerly  devoured.  At  Westminster  he  continued 
two  years,  without  the  power  to  derive  much  benefit  from  its  instruc- 
tion. In  the  interval  between  leaving  Westminster  and  entering  at 
Oxford,  while  under  various  tutors,  he  contrived  to  indulge  his  love 
of  nraltifarious  reading,  which  "  subsided  by  degrees  in  the  historic 
line." 

The  Universal  History  was  then  being  published.  The  successive 
volumes  were  anxiously  expected  one  after  the  other,  and  to  this  work 
he  refers  his  first  fixed  preference  for  that  kind  of  literature.  This 
and  the  treatise  of  Hearne  introduced  him  to  the  Greek  and  Roman 
historians, — at  least  to  as  many  as  were  accessible  to  an  English  reader. 
A  cheap  acquisition  of  knowledge  he  perceived  to  be  not  without  dis- 
mdrantage,  though  it  undoubtedly  gave  a  speedier  and  wider  view  of 
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general  class ical  literature  than  can  he  obtained  by  the  slow  steps  of 
tho  ordinary  methods.  Modern  writers  next  engaged  his  attention ; 
specially  the  historical  chroniclers,— Mezeray,  Davila,  Machiavd, 
Speed,  Rapin,  and  Paolo.  Under  tho  year  1751,  he  commemorates . 
visit  to  Mr.  Hoare's,  at  Stourhoad,  in  Wiltshire,  as  introducing  him  to 
a  good  library,  where  he  met  with  the  continuation  of  Echard's  Bomnn 
History  and  Howell fs  History  of  the  "World, — an  accident  which 
had  the  e fleet  of  still  further  stimulating  historical  predilections.  H  As 
soon  as  I  returned  to  Bath  I  procured  the  second  and  third  volumes 
of  Howell's  '  History  of  the  World,'  which  exhibit  the  Byzantine 
period  on  a  larger  scale-  Mahomet  and  his  successors  soon  fixed  my 
attention,  and  some  instinct  of  criticism  directed  me  to  the  genuine 
sources.  Simon  Ockloy,  an  original  in  every  sense,  first  opened  my 
eyes  ;  and  I  was  led  from  one  book  to  another  till  I  had  ranged  round 
the  circle  of  Oriental  history.  Before  I  was  sixteen  I  had  exhausted 
all  that  could  be  learned  in  English  of  tho  Arabs  and  Persians,  the 
Tartars  and  Turks  ;  and  the  same  ardour  led  me  to  guess  at  the  French 
of  DTHcrboIot,  and  to  construe  the  "barbarous  Latin  of  Pococke's  *  Abul- 
faragius.1  Such  vague  and  multifarious  reading  could  not  teach  me 
to  think,  to  write,  or  to  act ;  and  the  only  principle  that  darted  a  ray 
of  light  into  tho  undigested  chaos  was  an  early  and  rational  application 
to  the  order  of  time  and  place.  .  -  *  But  in  tho  discussion  of  the  first 
ages  I  overleaped  the  bounds  of  modesty  and  use.  In  my  childish 
balance  I  presumed  to  weigh  the  systems  of  Scaiiger  and  Petavins,  of 
Harshnm  and  Newton,  which  I  could  seldom  study  in  the  originals ; 
and  my  sleep  has  been  disturbed  by  the  difficulty  of  reconciling  tha 
Septuagint  with  the  Hebrew  computation »*' 

Chronology  was  early  appreciated  by  the  critical  faculty  of  young 
Gibbon.     The  idea  and  composition  of  several  sheets  of  an  essay  on 
Egyptian  chronology, — a  good  arithmetical  exercise  at  the  least, — 
when  an  nndergradnato  at  Oxford,  discovers  the  inclination  of  his 
genius  in  this  direction.     Wo  have  already  remarked  that  his  school 
experiences  had  been  frequently  and  painfully  interrupted.     To  ais 
own  meritorious  efforts  he  justly  owed,  for  the  most  part,  whakrer 
iutellectual  discipline  ho  had  so  far  acquired.     Weighing  the  balance 
between  tho  respective  merits  of  public  and  private  education,  without 
going  so  far  as  Locke  and  Sidney  Smith,  who  altogether  prefer  the 
latter,  he  scorns  to  coincide  with  an  essayist  in  the  a  Spectator," 
upon  tho  merits  and  demerits   of  tho  public   school   system*     "I 
shall  be  always  ready  to  join,"  ho  says,  "  in  tho  common  opinion 
that  our  public  schools,  which  have  produced  so  many  eminent  cha- 
racters, ore  the  best  adapted  to  the  genius  and  constitution  of  tie 
English  people,     A  boy  of  spirit  may  acquire  a  previous  practical 
experience  of  the  world,  and  his  piny  fellows  may  be  the  futura  fridnds 
of  his  heart  or  his  interest.     In  a  free  intercourse  with  his  equal*  ih® 
habits  of  truth,  fortitude,  and  prudence  will  in  sensibly  be  umlarvtL 
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Birth  and  riches  are  measured  by  the  standard  of  personal  merit,  and 
the  mimic  scene  of  a  rebellion  has  displayed  in  their  true  colours  the 
ministers  and  patriots  of  the  rising  generation.  Our  seminaries  of 
learning  do  not  exactly  correspond  with  the  precept  of  a  Spartan 
king,  that  the  child  should  be  instructed  in  the  arts  which  will  be 
useful  to  the  man,  since  a  finished  scholar  may  emerge  from  the  head 
of  Eton  or  Westminster  in  total  ignorance  of  the  business  and  con- 
versation of  English  gentlemen  in  the  latter  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century." 

At  the  boyish,  but  then  not  unusual,  age  of  fifteen  Gibbon  was 
entered  at  Oxford,  where  he  matriculated  as  fellow- commoner  of 
Magdalen.  We  are  presented  with  a  lively  sketch  of  University  life 
in  the  middle  of  last  century.  Politics  and  port  are  the  ordinary  and 
legitimate  subjects  of  discussion  at  a  college  symposium,  and  the 
fellows  of  Magdalen  formed  no  exception.  They  passed  their  days  in 
an  uniform  round  of  academical  routine,  not  troubling  themselves  more 
than  necessary  with  the  duties  of  a  position  doubtless  expected  by  the 
founder  to  be  somewhat  more  productive.  Long  and  deep  potations 
usually  followed  upon  the  hall  dinners,  their  toasts  being  expressive 
of  not  over-ardent  loyalty  to  the  reigning  Hanoverian  family.  The 
boyish  occupant  of  the  status  pupillaris  might  absent  himself  almost 
as  often  as  he  pleased  from  his  college,  or  even  from  the  University. 
Lectures  were  few,  and  those  few  not  obligatory.  Though  a  single 
hour  was  a  sufficiently  short  time  for  conveying  the  tutorial  or  pro- 
fessional instruction,  even  that  hour  was  not  constantly  filled.  Ex- 
cuses of  the  most  trivial  sort  were  received  with  a  smile.  No  plans 
of  study  were  even  thought  of,  no  exercises  superintended.  On  his 
return  to  College  after  the  long  interval  of  a  summer  vacation, 
urged  by  the  blind  activity  of  idleness,  to  use  his  own  words, 
and  perhaps  by  a  laudable  curiosity,  Gibbon  plunged  into  the  mazes 
of  religious  controversy.  Dr.  Middleton,  the  author  of  the  Frco 
Inquiry,  had  recently  sounded  an  alarm  in  the  theological  world. 
"  Much  ink  and  much  gall  had  been  spilled  in  defence  of  the  primitive 
miracles ;"  and  the  obnoxious  writings  of  the  Cambridge  professor 
were  vehemently  proscribed  at  Oxford,  — a  proscription  that  induced, 
what  usually  happens  in  these  cases,  an  eager  perusal  of  the  contro- 
versial positions  of  both  parties. 

After  much  time  and  thought  expended  on  this  unsatisfactory  sub- 
ject, the  new  theological  student  succumbed,  as  he  tells  us,  to  the 
authority  of  the  Basils  and  Chrysostoms,  the  Austins  and  Jeromes, 
accepting  with  implicit  belief  the  marvellous  tales  so  boldly  attested 
by  the  fathers  of  the  Primitive  Church.  The  skilful  eloquence  of  tho 
author  of  the  "  Les  Variations  desEglises  Protestantes  "  completed  his 
conversion  ;  and  after  little  delay  he  resolved  to  embrace  the  dogmas 
of  Bossuet  and  of  the  Catholic  Church,  into  which  he  was  privately 
received.    The  secret  was  divulged  by  the  imprudent  passion  of  his 
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father.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen,  after  a  residence  of 
fourteen  months,  he  was  expelled  from  the  University,  the  gates  of 
Magdalen  being  for  ever  shut  against  his  return.  In  after  years, 
when  the  fame  of  the  historian  was  firmly  established,  he  could  find 
consolation  in  the  reflection  that  in  being  momentarily  misled  by  an 
inexperienced  enthusiasm  he  must  share  with  such  men  as  Chil- 
lingworth  and  Bayle  the  reproach  of  imprudence  or  inconstancy; 
while  he  was  able  to  support  a  present  disgrace  by  the  "  pride  of 
conscience." 

A  very  different  scene  from  that  of  Oxford  awaited  the  new  eon- 
vert.  No  sooner  was  all  hope  of  an  academic  career  destroyed  than 
he  was  hastily  transported  to  the  remote  retreat  of  the  Swiss  lakes, 
where,  assisted  by  the  arguments  of  a  Protestant  guardian,  but 
chiefly  by  his  own  good  judgment,  his  reason  gradually  rejected 
the  dogmas  of  Catholicism,  and  received  again  the  freer  faith  of 
Protestantism,  acquiescing  in  the  common  tenets  of  both  churches. 
Lausanne,  memorable  in  the  annals  of  literature,  was  the  place  of 
exile  chosen  by  his  friends ;  nor  could  they  have  fixed  upon  a  mom 
suitable  one.  The  atmosphere  itself  of  the  land  of  ZuingUus  breathed, 
as  it  were,  the  spirit  of  religious  and  civil  freedom,  and  the  spot, 
tranquil  and  secluded,  was  eminently  favourable  to  calm  reflection. 
His  first  experiences  of  Lausanne,  however,  were  rather  melancholy. 
He  had  been  suddenly  transported  from  the  luxuries  of  an  university 
town  to  gloomy  apartments  in  an  iU-furnished,  ill-45ontrived  house 
situated  in  the  gloomiest  street  of  a  dull  town.  The  language  of  the 
people  with  whom  he  was  to  reside  was  almost  totally  unknown ; 
an  ignorance  that  excluded  the  foreigner  not  only  from  the  pleasures 
of  conversation,  but  even  from  the  common  intercourse  of  society. 
Not  the  least  disagreeable  experience  was  his  having  lost  all  con- 
nection with  his  Catholic  friends.  Such  was  the  unpleasing  prospect 
in  an  introduction  to  a  place  which  afterwards  became  his  voluntary 
oxile.  The  scene  gradually  brightened.  M.  Pavilliard,  a  Calvinist 
minister,  was  a  man  of  at  once  an  amiable  disposition  and  common 
sense.  His  family,  simple  and  frugal  in  their  habits,  were  hospitable 
and  cheerful.  By  practice  the  difficulties  of  a  foreign  idiom  were 
vanquished,  and  before  returning  home  French,  both  spoken  and 
written,  was  more  familiar  to  the  Englishman  than  his  native  tongue. 
A  good  library  and  the  best  society  of  the  place  were  open  to  him. 
The  first  was  an  inexhaustible  source  of  pleasure.  As  for  the  second 
resource,  while  avoiding  the  noise  and  dissipation  of  most  of  his 
countrymen,  he  could  always  enjoy  the  simple  conversation  of  his 
Swiss  friends.  Amongst  these  was  a  M.  Beyverdun,  a  young  man 
of  congenial  temper,  with  whom  he  formed  a  lasting  friendship.  One 
of  the  most  useful  results  of  a  banishment  among  foreigners  was  the 
forced  acquisition  of  a  means  of  self- amusement ;  and  this  was  found 
in  the  revival  of  literary  pursuits  which  had  been  in  some  danger  of 
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being  chilled.  An  exclusion  at  first  from  the  pleasures  of  the  society 
of  the  hospitable  people  to  whom  he  was  introduced  was  the  necessary 
consequence  of  ignorance  of  their  language,  and  in  the  first  difficulties 
of  acquiring  a  new  language  his  original  tastes  insensibly  returned. 
All  the  French  books  in  his  tutor's  library  were  more  or  less  used. 
Le  Scaur's  "  Htstoire  de  l'Eglise  et  de  l'Empire  "  he  places  midway 
between  his  childish  and  his  manly  studies. 

During  a  residence  of  five  years  at  Lausanne,  interrupted  by  a 
month's  excursion  only,  in  which  M.  Pavilliard  and  his  charge  made 
the  tour  of  Switzerland,  the  happiness  of  young  Gibbon  seemed  almost 
complete.  In  an  ardent  pursuit  of  knowledge  he  opened  a  corre- 
spondence in  Latin  with  some  of  the  most  learned  professors  in  Europe, 
to  whom  of  course  he  was  personally  unknown,  the  common  bond  of 
science  being  the  sole  medium  of  introduction.  Controversial  skill  is 
exercised  by  frequent  practice.  His  successful  correspondence  with 
Professor  Breitinger,  of  Zurich,  and  with  Matthew  Gesner,  of  Got- 
tingen,  suggested  a  just  confidence  in  his  reasoning  powers.  They 
exchanged  opinions  on  the  various  readings  of  the  Latin  authors,  the 
interpretation  of  doubtful  passages,  and  on  other  literary  questions. 

Hie  correspondence  with  M.  Allemand,  minister  at  Bex,  his  personal 
friend,  was  naturally  more  free,  and  probably  more  useful  than 
his  formal  communications  with  the  professors  of  Zurich,  Paris, 
and  Gottingen.  M.  Allemand  "  was  a  master  of  language,  of  science, 
and  above  all  of  dispute ;  his  acute  and  flexible  logic  could  support 
with  equal  address,  and  perhaps  with  equal  indifference,  the  adverse 
side  of  every  possible  question."  Their  amicable  arguments  turned 
chiefly  upon  "  Locke's  Metaphysics,  the  origin  of  ideas,  the  principles 
of  evidence,  and  the  doctrine  of  liberty.  By  fencing  with  so  skilful 
a  master,  I  acquired  some  dexterity  in  the  use  of  my  philosophic 
weapons,  but  I  was  still  the  slave  of  education  and  prejudice.  He 
had  still  some  measures  to  keep,  and  I  much  suspect  that  he  never 
showed  me  the  true  colours  of  his  secret  scepticism."  A  profound 
intimacy  with  the  spirit  of  the  "  Lettres  Provineiales "  deserves 
notice  also,  as  contributing  "  the  lord  of  irony, — that  master- spell," 
the  most  powerful  of  all  his  philosophic  weapons  ;  and  he  confesses 
his  obligations  to  the  ironical  genius  of  Pascal. 

About  this  time  the  society  of  Lausanne  was  entertained  and 
enlivened  by  the  wit  of  Voltaire.  At  Monrepas,  near  Lausanne,  he 
had  formed  a  select  theatrical  company,  by  whom  some  of  his  best 
tragedies  were  acted  under  his  personal  superintendence,  in  a  tempo- 
rary theatre  fitted  up  for  the  purpose ;  and  the  author  of  "  Merope  " 
often  gratified  his  audience  and  himself  by  appearing  and  declaiming 
m  the  characters  of  his  favourite  tragic  heroes.  The  grave  English- 
man was  a  delighted  frequenter  of  this  singular  but  attractive 
institution,  the  more  appreciated  as  his  tastes  or  educational  habits 
made  him  always  prefer  the  French  to  the  English  theatre. 
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Gibbon's  temper  inclined  rather  to  the  intimacy  of  personal  friend- 
ships than  to  the  dissipated  pursuits  of  general  society.  He  found 
greater  congeniality  in  the  refined  tastes  and  amiable  manners  of  hia 
friend  Deyverdun  than  in  the  usually  boisterous  society  of  his 
countrymen  abroad.  But  a  yet  more  interesting  attachment  was 
that  for  Mademoiselle  Curchod,  the  daughter  of  a  Swiss  clergyman 
in  the  Pays  de  Vaud,  an  eminently  accomplished  young  lady,  whose 
beauty,  wit,  and  learning  were  the  theme  of  general  applause.  She 
received  his  attentions  with  favour,  but  on  his  return  to  England 
he  soon  discovered  that  his  father's  determined  opposition  ren- 
dered an  union  impossible.  This  was  his  first  and  last  experience 
of  the  tender  passion.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  Made- 
moiselle Curchod  became  the  wife  of  Necker,  the  ingenious  bnt 
unfortunate  financial  minister  of  Louis  XVI.,  and  the  mother  of 
Madame  de  Stael.  Soon  after  this  love-passage  Edward  Gibbon 
was  summoned  home  by  his  father,  whose  resentment  and  reli- 
gious fears  might  be  now  at  rest.  Eighteen  months  after  his  first 
arrival  at  Lausanne,  when  receiving  the  Sacrament  according  to  the 
Protestant  forms  on  Christmas  Day,  1754,  he  had  suspended  his 
religious  inquiries,  "  acquiescing  in  the  tenets  and  mysteries  which 
are  adopted  by  the  general  consent  of  Catholics  and  Protestants." 

The  journey  homewards  was  not  without  some  inconvenience;  nor 
was  it  unattended  by  danger.  The  Seven  Years'  War  had  lately 
begun  :  the  hostility  of  the  French  Government  was  exasperated  br 
the  seizure  by  our  cruisers  of  their  merchant  ships  before  a  formal 
declaration  of  war.  English  travellers  were  refused  passports.  The 
transit  through  the  enemy's  territory  was  effected  in  a  hazardous 
disguise  with  two  Swiss  officers.  At  Maastricht,  where  the  travellers 
remained  a  few  days,  Gibbon  had  an  interview  with  M.  de  Beaufort, 
who  has  the  merit  of  initiating  those  critical  inquiries  into  the  credi- 
bility of  early  Koman  history,  since  so  successfully  prosecuted  by 
Niebuhr  and  his  followers,  Sir  G.  C.  Lewis,  Grote,  and  others,  in 
that  and  other  early  histories.  The  journey,  at  that  time  tedious  at 
all  events,  was  at  length  safely  accomplished  in  three  weeks  ;  and  the 
exile  was  received  to  the  paternal  mansion  with  polite  cordiality,  i/ 
not  with  an  extravagant  display  of  aiFection.  Young  Gibbon  was 
as  yet  unknown  to  fame.  His  father's  fortune,  reduced  by  eitn 
vagancc  or  speculation,  could  no  longer  command  the  accustomed 
attentions  of  the  highest  circle  of  fashion  or  wealth;  but  at  uV 
house  of  Lady  Hervey,  to  which  the  good  oil  ices  of  Mr.  AJailtf!. 
the  poet,  introduced  him,  ho  occasionally  met  the  bent  soeirtTt 
English  and  foreign.  A  special  recommendation  for  her  gtzest  iraf 
Lady  Harvey's  partiality  for  the  French  language  and  titorsto** 
"  But  my  progress  in  tho  English  world  was  in  general  left  Uimj 
own  efforts,  and  those  efforts  wero  languid  and  slow.  I  bid  IB* 
been  endowed  by  nature  or  art  with  those  happy  gifts  of  co&&l«nG& 
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and  address  which  unlock  every  door  and  every  bosom ;  nor  would  it 
be  reasonable  to  complain  of  the  just  consequences  of  my  sickly 
childhood,  foreign  education,  and  reserved  temper.  While  coaches 
were  rattling  through  Bond  Street,  I  have  passed  many  a  solitary 
evening  in  my  lodging  with  my  books." 

Reviewing  the  period  of  his  first  residence  in  Switzerland  with  its 
influence  on  his  future  life,  he  is  induced  with  much  reason  to  reflect, 
— "  If  my  childish  revolt  against  the  religion  of  my  country  had  not 
stripped  me  in  time  of  my  academic  gown,  the  five  important  years  so 
liberally  improved  in  the  studies  and  conversation  of  Lausanne  would 
have  been  steeped  in  port  and  prejudice  among  the  monks  of  Oxford. 
Had  the  fatigue  of  idleness  compelled  me  to  read,  the  path  of 
learning  would  not  have  been  enlightened  by  a  ray  of  philosophic 
freedom.  I  should  have  grown  to  manhood  ignorant  of  the  life  and 
language  of  Europe ;  and  my  knowledge  of  the  world  would  have 
been  confined  to  an  English  cloister.  But  my  religious  error  fixed 
mo  at  Lausanne  in  a  state  of  banishment  and  disgrace.  The  rigid 
course  of  discipline  and  abstinence  to  which  I  was  condemned 
invigorated  the  constitution  of  my  mind  and  body.  Poverty  and 
pride  estranged  me  from  my  countrymen.  One  mischief,  however, — 
and  in  their  eyes  a  serious  and  irreparable  one, — was  derived  from 
my  Swiss  education.  I  had  ceased  to  be  an  Englishman.  At  the 
flexible  period  of  youth, — from  the  age  of  sixteen  to  twenty-one, — my 
opinions,  habits,  and  sentiments  were  cast  in  a  foreign  mould." 

Mathematics  he  had  studied  with  success,  attending  during  two 
winters  the  lectures  of  M.  de  Traytorrens,  but  he  soon  relinquished 
the  pursuit  of  mathematical  for  more  congenial  philosophical  studies. 
International  law,  as  taught  by  Grotius  and  Puflfendorf,  and  logic, 
under  the  guidance  of  Locke  and  De  Orousaz,  formed  part  of  his  plan 
of  reading.  "Locke's  Treatise  of  Government  instructed  me  in  the 
knowledge  of  whig  principles,  which  are  rather  founded  on  reason 
than  experience;  but  my  delight  was  in  the  frequent  perusal  of 
Montesquieu,  whose  energy  of  style  and  boldness  of  hypothesis  were 
powerful  to  awaken  and  stimulate  the  genius  of  the  age." 

Bayle,  the  acutest  philosopher  and  critic  until  Voltaire  appeared, 

was  also  a  favourite  author  to  whom  he  was  much  indebted.     But 

three  books  are  specially  mentioned  as  having  remotely  contributed 

to  form  the  historian  of  the  Roman  empire.     These  are  the  Pro- 

vincial  Letters,  the  Abbe  de  la  Bleterie's  Life  of*  Julian,  and  Gian- 

jronTs  Civil  History  of  Naples.  Greek  literature,  as  far  as  the  originals 

ere  concerned,   was  at   this    time  almost  wholly  closed  to   him, 

ad  he  bitterly  condemns  "  the  perverse  method  of  our  schoolmasters, 

ho,  by  first  teaching  the  mother  language,  might  descend  with  so 

inch  ease  and  perspicuity  to  the  origin  and  etymology  of  a  derivative 

tiom."    A  considerable  part  of  tho  Iliad,  Xcnophon's  voluminous 

rarkt,  and  Herodotus  were,  however,  laboriously  worked  through ;  but 

vot.  m.  p  p 
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his  greater  familiarity  with  Latin  made  him  confine  himself  chiefly  Id 
the  writers  in  that  language.  A  role  he  rigidly  adhered  to, — we  stall 
all  admire,  if  we  cannot  always  follow  it, — was  never  to  purehtse  a 
hook  from  the  motive  of  ostentation ;  while  every  book,  before  it  wis 
deposited  on  the  shelf,  was  either  thoroughly  digested,  or  at  least 
properly  examined.*  Another  practice,  more  easy  to  prescribe  ttac 
pursue,  was  to  suspend  the  perusal  of  a  new  hook  until  he  bad 
thoroughly  satisfied  himself  of  the  amount  of  knowledge  or  ignorance 
he  possessed  on  the  particular  subject.  "  I  was  thus  qualified  to 
observe  how  much  the  author  added  to  my  original  stock ;  and  I  was 
sometimes  satisfied  by  the  agreement, — I  was  sometimes  armed  for 
the  opposition  of  our  ideas.  The  favourite  companions  of  ny 
leisure,1'  he  continues,  "  were  our  English  writers  since  the  Rendi- 
tion. They  breathe  the  spirit  of  reason  and  liberty ;  and  they  mod 
seasonably  contributed  to  restore  the  purity  of  my  own  language, 
which  had  been  corrupted  by  the  long  use  of  a  foreign  idiom.  By 
the  judicious  advice  of  Mr.  Mallet,  I  was  directed  to  the  writing*  of 
Swift  and  Addison.  Wit  and  simplicity  are  their  common  attributes; 
but  the  style  of  Swift  is  supported  by  manly  original  vigour ;  that  of 
Addison  is  adorned  by  the  female  graces  of  elegance  and  mildness" 

The  two  years  after  his  reconciliation  and  return  to  his  family  were 
passed  alternately  in  town   and   at  Beriton,  in  Hampshire,    lkft 
paternal  library,  though  stuffed  with  much  trash,  with  much  ffiga 
Church  divinity  and  politics,  included  some  valuable  works  and  esse 
good  editions, — the  foundation  of  the  historian's  library  of  (MM* 
7,000  volumes.     He  records  the  pleasure  with  which  a  bank-nefe  of 
£20  was  exchanged  for  the  twenty  volumes  of  the  Memoirs  of  fte 
Academy  of  Inscriptions.     The  year  1761  is  memorable  in  flfljsenfr 
life  as  that  in  which  appeared  his  first  publication.     "I/Rssstsv 
TEtudo  de  la  Litterature,"  published  ^vith  eome  reluctance  at  the  nn 
request  of  his  friends,   was,  as  might  have   been    expected,   br 
received  on  the  continent  than  at  home.     Several  chapters  had  *** 
written  in  Switzerland.     The  motive  to  this  essay  was,  asm  £ 
toIo\  the  ambition  of  a  new  and  singular  fame, — that  of  an  J 
claiming  a  place  among  the  writers  of  France.     It  was  also  i 
by  the  dee  ire   of  vindicating  the  productions  of  antiquity  fr« 
depreciation  which  was  gaining  ground  in  France,  sanctioned  to 
high   authority  of  D'Alema  ert  and    the  ency clopi?d Kesf  and  vfe 
alleged   that  theif  chief  merit,  the  exercise  of  memory,  h*4  1 
superseded  by  the  nobler  faculties  of  the  imagination  and  jtulgm 
But  the  language  was  a  formidable  and  almost  iu*nper&y#  bar  1 
favourable  reception  by  an  English  public,     Whilia  the  hues;  sis^i 
enced  an  indifferent  reception  in  England,  the  journal*  of  Franc* 

*  Soo  preface  to  "  Abstract  of  my  Readings  *'  for  noma  juhuirahk  tart*  i 
method  of  r^adini*,  which  explain  the  adric*  of  the  juunget  Hi*j— " 
potius  quam  multa  logons.* 
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Holland  were  lavish  in  their  praises  and  flattering  predictions. 
Though  it  could  not  elate,  it  might  gratify  the  pride  of  the  historian 
to  find  many  years  afterwards,  when  his  first  productions  were 
eagerly  sought  after,  that  a  copy  of  the  original  edition  of  the  Essai 
hid  risen  from  the  modest  price  of  half-a-crown  to  thirty  shillings. 

The  militia, — since  the  Eevolution  a  favourite  idea  of  Toryism, 
\thich,  in  the  language  of  Burke,  had  changed  the  idol  hut  preserved 
the  idolatry, — had  been  recently  embodied.  A  general  European  war 
was  a  convenient  pretext  to  the  ministry  of  Lord  Bute  and  Mr.  Pitt 
to  prolong  the  legal  term  of  service,  and  the  elder  Gibbon  and  his  son 
accepted  commissions  as  major  and  captain  in  the  South  Hampshire 
corps.  These  two  and  a  half  years,  during  which  the  latter  was  con- 
stantly engaged  in  military  duties,  form  a  somewhat  strange  episode 
in  his  life.  We  are  amused  by  the  expression  of  frequent  regrets  for 
his  old  liberty,  moderated,  however,  by  the  reflection  that  the  activity 
of  the  camp  was  useful  or  even  necessary  to  him.  The  uncongenial 
oompanionship  of  officers  whose  boisterous  manners  were  equally 
impleading  and  unprofitable ;  the  frequent  change  of  quarters ;  the 
bustle  of  the  review ;  the  dull  and  uniform  routine  of  the  barracks, — 
were  certainly  not  suitable  to  the  regular  habits  of  a  sedentary  life. 

In  the  intervals  of  quiet  Gibbon  found  time  for  an  extensive  course 
of  reading,  and  many  hours  must  have  been  stolen  from  the  prolonged 
carousals  of  his  brother  officers.  A  glance  at  the  Journal  during 
these  years  is  sufficient  proof  of  his  temperance  and  his  diligence. 
He  now  first  began  in  earnest  an  arduous  study  of  the  Greek  language; 
and  without  assistance,  except  such  as  the  best  commentators  might 
afford,  mastered  the  formidable  initiatory  difficulties,  acquiring  in  the 
end  "  a  just  and  indelible  knowledge  of  the  first  of  languages."  The 
Homeric  epics,  illustrated  by  the  geography  of  Strabo  and  the  cri- 
ticism of  the  sublime  Longinus,  were  his  first  choice.  The  Iliad, 
read  and  re-read,  with  the  zeal  of  an  enthusiast,  but  with  the  eye  of 
-i  critic,  induced  a  variety  of  miscellaneous  research  on  the  innumerable 
-abjects  treated  of  in  that  epic.  Bayle's  Dictionnaire  Philosophique, 
Lc  Gere's  Bibliotheque  Universelle,  Les  Memoires  de  F  Academic, 
DodwelTs  Annals,  Quintilian,  Longinus,  were  some  of  the  ministers 
pressed  into  his  service  in  the  course  of  the  Homeric  feast.  Nor  was 
this  all.  Besides  consulting  every  first-rate  authority  on  the  author  in 
hand,  we  find  him  engaged  in  an  immense  range  of  intellectual  amuse- 
ments, the  recreation  of  less  laborious  hours,  which  often  resulted  in 
projections  of  several  essays  and  dissertations,  which  at  least  prove 
the  activity  of  mind  of  the  aspirant  to  the  historic  Muse. 

These  floating  ideas  were  finally  dissipated  by  his  second  visit  to 
the  Continent.  Gibbon  had  long  impatiently  expected  a  more  extended 
plan  of  foreign  travel ;  and  no  sooner  did  his  connection  with  the 
militia  come  to  an  end  than  he  found  himself  in  Paris  on  a  tour  which 
was  to  embrace  France,  Switzerland,  and  Italy. 

pp2 
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This  was  his  first  acquaintance  with  the  French  capital.  He 
was  well  provided  with  introductions  to  both  the  literary  and 
fashionable  circles,  where  he  experienced  a  most  flattering  recep- 
tion. The  moment  of  his  arrival  was  happily  chosen.  The  protracted 
struggle  for  empire  so  favourable  to  Great  Britain,  which  finally 
brought  to  her  an  undisputed  sovereignty  in  North  America  in  the  West 
and  in  India  in  the  East,  had  been  lately  concluded  by  the  Peace  of 
Paris.  The  British  name  was  respected  on  the  Continent,  and  the  tide 
of  popular  feeling  turned  strongly  in  favour  of  English  opinions  aad 
habits.  For  the  time  Paris  yielded  the  dictatorship  of  fashion  to 
London.  But  Gibbon  had  a  stronger  claim  than  nationality, — a  per- 
sonal recommendation  as  the  Englishman  who  had  dared  to  prefer 
the  language  of  France  to  his  own.  Voltaire  and  Rousseau,  the  two 
most  popular  and  at  the  same  time  most  antagonistic  men  of  letters 
at  this  period,  were  absent  from  Paris.  The  historiographer  of  France 
was  living  retired  at  Ferney,  near  Geneva, — an  exile  indeed  for  the 
greater  part  of  his  life  ;  the  author  of  "  Emile  "  had  been  denounced 
by  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities  both  in  his  own  and  nil 
adopted  country,  and  had  found  refuge  in  Neufchatel.  Nevertheless, 
there  was  no  want  of  genius  in  the  capital.  D'Alembert  and  Diderot, 
the  most  famous  of  the  encyclopedists ;  Buffon,  the  Abbe  de  la  Bleterie, 
Barthelemy  Baynal,  De  Guignes,  Helvetius,  the  Comte  de  Caylns,— 
names  well  known  in  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  and  of  Science- 
were  all  the  objects  of  his  admiration.  The  evenings  were  agreeably 
passed  in  the  midst  of  these  wits  and  savans.  The  days  were  cfckif 
devoted  to  the  various  monuments  of  art  and  science. 

After  a  stay  of  fourteen  weeks,  Gibbon  pursued  the  road  towardf 
Italy ;  but  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  pass  by  the  spot  of  his  pfea- 
santest  recollections.  Lausanne,  in  an  interval  of  five  years,  bad 
undergone  little  change ;  the  old  faces  and  friends  revived  his  ready 
sympathies,  and  the  "  good  Pavilliard "  in  particular  will  be  m&j 
imagined  greeting  nJg  0]d  an<j  now  distinguished  pupil  with  aH  Ika 
demonstrations  of  pi  en  sure.  Amongst  the  new  residents  w:ls  Pr 
Lams  of  Wirtomhurg,  brother  of  the  reigning  duke.  His  elaqnenra 
and  anecdotes  amused  his  English  guest,  who  was  a  frequent  vistar 
at  the  prince's  country  house  near  the  town.  Vol  In  ire  was  romfaf 
at  the  castle  of  Ferney,  from  which  from  time  to  time  flashed  forth 
those  unrivalled  productions  which  astonished  all  Europe,  ffibte 
could  not  leave  Switzerland  without  paying  his  respects  to  his  fl» 
vers nl  genius ;  but  he  did  so  without  seeking  his  moru  mtul* 
acquaintance,  to  which,  as  ho  says*  ho  might  now  have  ploadrd  • 
better  title.  Nor  must  wo  omit  to  commemorate  his  first 
with  Mr.  Holroyd, — Lord  Sheffield,— with  whom  bo  formed  a  I 
ship  of  the  most  intimate  kind,  and  which  was  strvdgtbtmvd  I 
iho  tour  of  Italy, 

Before  entiling  upon  this  part  of  the  journey  oil  ill 
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riven  to  a  minute  investigation  of  the  science  of  medals,  the  geography 
of  ancient  Italy,  and  the  topography  of  Rome.  Turin,  Milan,  Parma, 
Modena,  Florence,  Rome,  Naples,  Venice,  were  successively  explored. 
At  the  courts  of  Turin  and  Naples  he  was  introduced  by  the  well- 
known  English  ministers,  Sir  Horace  Mann  and  Sir  W.  Hamilton, 
whose  communications  to  the  Rcyal  Society  and  British  Museum 
remain  a  more  solid  memento  than  tho  ordinary  commonplace  of  diplo- 
matic routine.  In  a  letter  to  Jklr.  Holroyd,  Gibbon  mentions  a  cha- 
racteristic habit  which  came  out  during  an  interview  with  the  royal 
family  at  Turin.  "  The  most  sociable  women  I  ever  met  with/*  he 
writes,  "  are  the  king's  daughters.  I  chatted  for  about  a  quarter  of 
an  hoar  with  them,  talked  about  Lausanne,  and  grew  so  very  free  and 
easy  that  I  drew  my  snuff-box,  rapped  it,  took  snuff  twice, — a  crime 
never  known  before  in  the  presence  chamber, — and  continued  my 
discourse  in  my  usual  attitude  of  my  body  bent  forwards  and  my  fore- 
finger stretched  out." 

Rome  was  the  supreme  object  of  his  transalpine  tour.  The  first 
prospect  of  the  "  eternal  city,"  and  the  first  idea  of  the  "  Decline  and 
Fall,"  so  eloquently  described,  are  too  well  known  to  need  repetition. 
Between,  however,  the  contemplation  of  the  ruins  of  tho  Capitol,  and 
the  publication  of  the  first  volume  in  1776,  a  long  interval  of  twelve 
years  was  to  elapse.  Having  now  satisfied  his  ambition  and  curiosity 
by  an  examination  of  all  the  most  famed  monuments  of  ancient  or 
modern  genius,  and  renouncing  a  previous  plan  of  visiting  southern 
France,  he  returned  home  by  way  of  Paris,  after  an  absence  of  two 
fears  and  a  half. 

The  following  five  years  are  characterised  as  the  least  satisfactory 
x>rtion  of  his  life.  We  find  him  still  connected  with  the  militia,  in 
vhich,  by  his  father's  resignation,  and  the  death  of  Sir  T.  Worsley, 
ie  succeeded  to  the  rank  of  major  and  lieutenant-colonel.  His  time 
'>as  now  divided  between  Beriton  and  the  metropolis,  the  solitude 
>*  the  former  being  often  enlivened  by  the  companionship  of  his  old 
riend  Deyverdun ;  and  in  town  the  circle  of  his  literary  acquaintance 
sad  been  greatly  extended.  In  1767  Gibbon  joined  M.  Deyverdun 
a  a  literary  undertaking, — the  Memoires  Litteraires  de  la  Grande 
trutagne.  It  was  instrumental,  if  of  little  other  result,  in  making  him 
nown  to  David  Hume.  Two  volumes  only  appeared.  Hume,  however, 
ave  a  public  proof  of  his  appreciation  of  the  work  by  insorting  a  reply 
o  Horace  Walpole's  Historical  Doubts.  His  next  publication  was  "  an 
ecidental  sally  of  love  and  resentment,  of  my  reverence  for  modest 
cuius,  and  my  aversion  for  insolent  pedantry,"  against  the  theory 
f  the  author  of  the  Divine  Legation,  which  interpreted  the  descent 
f  iEncag  to  hell  as  a  mimic  scene  representing  the  initiation  of  the 
iwgiver  into  the  Eleusinian  mysteries.  "  As  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester 
nd  his  party  maintained  a  discreet  silence,  my  critical  disquisition 
ras  soon  lost  amongst  the  pamphlets  of  tho  day;   but  the  public 
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coldness  was  over-balanced  to  my  feelings  by  the  weighty  approba- 
tion of  the  last  and  best  editor  of  Virgil, — Professor  Heyse,  of 
Gottingen.  But  I  cannot  forgive  myself  the  contemptuous  toat- 
ment  of  a  man,  who,  with  all  his  faults,  was  entitled  to  my  esteen; 
and  I  can  less  forgive,  in  a  personal  attack,  the  cowardly  concealment 
of  my  name  and  character."  To  the  approbation  of  Heyne  maybe 
added  the  testimony  of  the  editor  of  the  Warburtonian  Tracts.  Dr. 
Parr  considers  the  allegorical  interpretation  "  as  completely  confided 
in  a  most  clear,  elegant,  and  decisive  work  of  criticism,  which  codi 
not,  indeed,  derive  authority  from  the  greatest  name,  bat  to  whiei 
the  greatest  name  might  with  propriety  have  been  affixed." 

The  year  1768  is  noted  as  that  in  which  the  plan  of  his  great  wok 
was  first  seriously  adopted.  By  the  death  of  his  father  he  gocceedtd 
to  a  moderate  fortune,  which  secured  an  independent  leisure,  thoagk 
his  public  duties  still  delayed  the  appearance  of  the  first  volume.  Br 
the  interest  of  Lord  Eliot  he  had  been  returned  at  the  general  electks 
for  the  borough  of  Liskeard.  The  eight  sessions  that  he  sat  is 
Parliament  were  "a  school  of  civil  prudence,  the  first  and  moat 
essential  virtue  of  an  historian ; "  and  he  was  a  constant,  though  silesi 
auditor  of  those  memorable  debates  on  the  American  war.  At  kngta 
the  first  volume  appeared.  The  first  edition  was  modestly  intended 
to  be  limited  to  500  copies ;  but  Mr.  Strahan,  the  publisher,  pro- 
videntially doubled  the  number.  Such  was  the  demand  that  "the 
first  impression  was  exhausted  in  a  few  days ;  a  second  and  tW 
edition  were  scarcely  adequate  to  the  demand ;  and  the  bookaaOff'f 
property  was  twice  invaded  by  the  pirates  of  Dublin.  My  book  w* 
on  every  table,  and  almost  on  every  toilette.  The  historian  to 
crowned  by  the  taste  or  fashion  of  the  day."  The  high  eulogy  d 
Hume,  however,  was  the  most  satisfactory  tribute  that  cooU  bt 
received.  "  A  letter  from  Mr.  Hume  overpaid  the  labour  of  ten  years." 
He  lived  only  long  enough  to  witness  the  first  triumph  of  his  rml 
dying  in  August  of  the  same  year.  At  Edinburgh,  especially,  vfcxek 
by  its  learning  and  philosophy  at  that  period  has  gained  the  fraat 
title  of  the  Modern  Athens,  applause  was  enthusiastic.  By  ti» 
unanimous  testimony  of  his  most  eminent  literary  conumpon^* 
Gibbon  was  at  once  placed  at  the  "  very  head  of  the  whula  ii*«*n 
tribe  at  present  existing  in  Europe," 

Of  the  injudicious  critiques  called   into   an   ephemeral  cxbiff 
by  the  celebrated   two  chapters,  (xv-  and  xvu),  which  nam**  t 
human  causes  of  the  rapid  progress  of  early  Christianity,   thai  a 
Archdeacon  Travis  deserved  the   greatest  notoriety,  as  w*H  &r  il 
unfortunate  feebleness,  as  for  the  answer  of  the  future  pro&mar  a 
Greek  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  which  at  ones  dffmolkh#d  tl 
critic  and  added  to  the  stores  of  classical  learning.    Barton *« 
to  Travis  "  has  been  pronounced  to  be  the  moat  nbl*  and  i 
of  criticism  since  the  days  of  BenLloy.    Ur* 
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Bishop  of  Uandaff, — who,  in  a  letter  to  Gibbon  solicits  the  honour 
of  his  friendship,  proved  indeed  to  be  a  more  candid  antagonist  than 
the  herd;  and  in  a  sermon  preached  before  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, the  select  preacher,  while  complimenting  a  work  which  can 
only  perish  with  the  language  itself,  laments  that  "the  force  of 
truth  obliges  as  to  confess  that  in  the  attacks  which  have  been 
levelled  against  our  sceptical  historian,  we  can  discover  but  slender 
traces  of  profound  and  exquisite  erudition,  of  solid  criticism,  and 
accurate  investigation ;  but  we  are  too  frequently  disgusted  by  vague 
and  inconclusive  reasoning, — by  unseasonable  banter  and  senseless 
witticisms, — by  embittered  bigotry  and  enthusiastic  jargon, — by  futile 
cavils,  and  illiberal  invectives.  Proud  and  elated  by  the  weakness 
of  his  antagonists,  he  condescends  not  to  handle  the  sword  of  con- 
troversy." The  only  exception  to  this  silence  was  a  reply  to  a  Mr. 
Davis,  of  Christ  Church,  who  had  rashly  accused  the  fidelity  of  the 
historian, — a  vindication  which  is  a  model  of  calm  controversial 
writing. 

We  must  hastily  pass  over  the  intervening  incidents  in  Gibbon's 
career.  In  the  interval  of  the  publication  of  •  the  first  and  the  second 
and  third  volumes  of  the  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
he  revisited  Paris  as  the  guest  of  M.  and  Madame  Necker.  The 
financier  had  not  yet  reached  his  highest  fame ;  but  he  was  even 
now  looked  to  as  one  of  the  leading  statesmen  of  France  In 
the  society  of  men  of  letters,  which  the  stoical  Englishman  neither 
courted  nor  declined,  he  formed  on  this  occasion  the  acquaint- 
ance of  M.  de  Buffon,  "  who  united  with  a  sublime  genius  the  most 
amiable  simplicity  of  mind  and  manner."  On  his  return  to  England, 
by  the  influence  of  Lord  Wedderburne,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas,  the  member  for  Liskeard  was  appointed  one  of  the  Lords 
Commissioners  of  Trades  and  Plantations.  This  acceptance  of  a 
place  "provoked  some  of  the  leaders  of  Opposition  with  whom  I 
bad  lived  in  habits  of  intimacy,  and  I  was  most  unjustly  accused  of 
deserting  a  party  in  which  1  had  never  enlisted."  The  even  course 
of  the  history  was  further  interrupted  by  an  engagement,  at  the  Lord 
Chancellor's  request,  to  vindicate  the  conduct  of  the  Government 
against  the  charges  of  a  manifesto  put  forth  by  the  Court  of 
Louis  XVI.  In  conformity  with  this  official  trust,  he  drew  up 
from  the  State  papers  a  "Memoire  Justificatif,"  which,  having 
been  approved  by  the  Cabinet,  was  delivered  as  a  State  paper  to 
the  European  Courts.  The  second  and  third  volumes  soon  after 
appeared.  "  My  ecclesiastical  history  still  breathed  the  same  spirit 
of  freedom,  but  Protestant  zeal  is  more  indifferent  to  the  characters 
and  controversies  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries." 

The  progress  of  his  history  was  facilitated  by  the  fall  of  Lord  North's 
ministry,  by  which  Gibbon  lost  at  once  his  place  in  Parliament  and  his 
pott  of  Lord  Commissioner.     Once  more  we  find  him  settling  at  the  foot 
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of  the  Alps  and  on  the  borders  of  the  lake  of  Geneva,  as  he  intended, 
for  the  rest  of  his  life,  in  the  comfortable  mansion  and  extensile 
"grounds, — afterwards  bought  by  him, — of  his  Swiss  friend,  Deyrerdun, 
where  he  could  enjoy  the  full  leisure  at  last  within  his  grasp.  In  this 
charming  exile  the  latter  part  of  the  fourth,  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  con- 
cluding volume,  terminating  in  the  fall  of  Constantinople,  and  the  list 
relic  of  the  Eastern  Roman  Empire,  were  composed.  He  mentions  two 
faots  "  which  have  seldom  occurred  in  the  composition  of  six,  or  even 
of  five  quartos.  1.  My  first  rough  MS.,  without  any  intermediate 
copy,  has  been  sent  to  the  press.  2.  Not  a  sheet  has  been  seen  by 
any  eyes,  excepting  those  of  the  author  and  the  printer.  The  faults 
and  the  merits  are  exclusively  my  own." 

The  reception  of  the  first  portions  of  the  history  has  been  attempted 
to  be  described  above  ;  the  successive  portions  were  received  with 
equal  applause.  The  "  Decline  and  Fall "  was  in  the  course  of  a 
few  months  translated  into  all  the  polite  languages  of  Europe  ;  and 
the  judgment  of  foreign  critics  was  as  flattering  as  that  of  his 
countrymen.  Posterity  has  re-echoed  or  acquiesced  in  the  verdict 
of  Niebuhr,  that  all  that  can  be  done  has  been  done  by  Gibbon, 
whose  work  will  never  be  surpassed.  It  stands  at  the  head  of  all 
historical  literature.  In  extensiveness  and  profoundness  of  erudition, 
in  sagacity  and  penetration,  in  clearness  and  force  of  expression,  as 
well  as  in  variety  and  importance  of  the  subjects  treated,  it  is  equally 
deserving  of  the  praise  which  has  been  given  it.  Whatever  unim- 
portant inaccuracies, — extraordinarily  few,  considering  the  extent  and 
variety  of  his  matter, — may  have  been  laboriously  searched  out  by 
different  critics,  on  all  the  subjects  of  which  the  historian  has  treated, 
— the  political,  social,  and  military  condition  of  the  Roman  Empire, 
from  Augustus  to  the  last  of  those  emperors  who  maintained  the 
faint  image  of  the  splendour  of  the  Caesars;  early  ecclesiastical 
history ;  the  civil  jurisprudence ;  the  rise  and  spread  of  the  Arab 
power  and  Islamism ;  the  Crusades  and  the  Latin  domination  in  the 
East, — upon  all  these  subjects  Gibbon  is  always  quoted  as  an  authority 
with  the  highest  deference  by  all  who  have  had  occasion  since  his 
time  to  examine  them.  In  reviewing  the  rise  and  progress  of  the 
new  religion  it  is  perhaps  to  be  regretted  that  the  impartial  historian 
allowed  himself  to  be  led  by  his  detestation  of  superstition  t  hypocrisy, 
and  folly  to  view  with  too  much  insensibility  the  brighter  side  of 
Christianity. 

The  last  days  at  Lausanne  were  disturbed  by  the  rapid  influx  of 
immigrants  from  the  catastrophe  of  thn  French  Revolution,  the 
changing  scenes  of  which  are  often  alluded  to  in  his  letters  to  hiafrwiwii* 
He  writes  in  August,  1792,— after  explaining  the  cause  of  hif  pro- 
longed absence  ;  "  The  society  of  Lansanne  is  adapted  to  my  Ufto; 
my  house  is  open  to  many  ngre cable  acquaintances,  and  sojm  «il 
friends.  The  uniformity  of  the  natives  is  enlivened  by  travellers  of  all 
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nations  ;  and  this  summer  I  am  happy  in  a  familiar  intercourse  with 
Lady  Spencer,  the  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  Lady  Elizabeth  Foster, 
and  Lady  Duncannon,"  &c.  Amongst  his  visitors  was  Charles  James 
Fox ;  and  a  few  years  previously  he  had  entertained  Prince  Henry  of 
Prussia. 

When  in  England, — whither  he  had  gone  to  superintend  the  publi- 
cation of  the  last  chapters  of  the  history, — the  house  of  his  friend, 
Lord  Sheffield,  was  his  head-quarters.  The  whole,,  however,  of  the 
rank  and  fashion  of  the  metropolis  was  not  backward  in  affording  its 
tribute  of  esteem  by  every  attention ;  and  the  house  of  the  ex- 
Minister,  Lord  North,  was  the  most  frequented  of  all  the  London 
coteries.  It  was  during  this  sojourn  in  England  that  he  witnessed 
the  celebrated  trial  of  Warren  Hastings  in  Westminster  Hall,  when 
Sheridan's  eloquence  "blazed  three  successive  days;" — when  ho 
heard,  not  without  emotion,  the  personal  compliment  which  the  orator 
paid  him  in  the  presence  of  the  British  nation. 

Gibbon  had  left  Lausanne,  for  the  last  time,  in  the  early  part  of 
1793,  at  the  urgent  invitation  of  his  English  friends,  intending  to 
return  shortly ;  but  an  incurable  malady  had  been  for  several  years 
insensibly  increasing  in  gravity,  for  which  he  had  imprudently  refused 
to  take  medical  advice,  or  even  proper  precautions.  The  disease  had 
now  reached  such  a  stage  that  no  skill  or  care  could  be  of  use.  He 
gradually  sank  under  its  attacks,  and  breathed  his  last  tranquilly,  as 
he  had  lived,  on  January  16,  1794.  His  most  intimate  friend  was 
not  present  at  the  last  moment ;  but  Lord  Sheffield  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  reflecting  that  for  some  weeks  previous  to  the  final  scene  he 
had  attended  the  sufferer  "  with  that  assiduity  which  his  genius, 
virtues,  and,  above  all,  our  long  uninterrupted  and  happy  friendship 
demanded." 

Besides  the  writings  already  enumerated,  contained  in  his  miscel- 
laneous works,  are  an  historical  general  sketch,  entitled  Outlines  of 
the  History  of  the  World ;  a  disquisition  on  that  biographical  riddle, 
the  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask;  and  the  Antiquities  of  the  House  of 
Brunswick,  which  was  left  unfinished  by  the  death  6f  the  author. 


LIFE  STUDIES. 

No.  IV,— STRANGE  SYMPATHIES, 


I  have  more  than  once  naked  myself,  Are  we  quite  fair  in  our  dealing 
with  those  people  we  call  hypochondriacs  ?  Have  we  a  right  to  pro- 
nounce as  disordered  imagination,  what  may  be  all  the  while  id 
excessive  and  heightened  sensibility  ?  It  is  not  only  that  there  is  so 
much  in  life  "  not  dreamed  of  in  our  philosophy,*'  but  there  tie  in 
every  age  and  in  every  nation  organizations  capable  of  exciting  thf 
senses  to  a  degree  perfectly  abnormal,  and  by  the  same  gift  of  preter- 
natural acuteness,  exposing  their  possessors  to  influences  which  to 
ordinary  mortals  had  been  innocuous.  We  accept  the  increased  fea- 
sibility to  light  and  sound  in  fever  as  common  phenomena,  and  do 
not  hesitate  to  regard  them  as  the  ordinary  accompaniments  of  disesse. 
"While  if  we  were  told  of  a  case  where  the  odour  of  a  particular  Hover 
at  a  distance  of  a  mile  produced  fainting,  or  the  touch  of  a  certiiu 
wood  caused  violent  hysteria,  we  would  either  set  the  cases  down  to 
some  misrepresentation j  or  pronounce  the  victims  of  them  rani  hypfr 
chondriacs. 

That  there  are  conditions  in  our  health  in  which  inanimate  object* 
exert  a  powerful  and  especial  influence  on  our  material  state,  is  ua- 
uuestionnble ;  and  equally  true  is  it  that  certain  individuals  exhibit 
a  preternatural, — or  what  we  call  a  preternatural! — tendency  to 
these  impressions,  till  at  last  their  organizations  becoming  stimulated 
to  excessive  sensibility,  they  acquire  relations  with  the  outer  world 
of  which  ordinary  healthy  people  have  no  conception. 

Prochaska,  tho  eminent  physiologist,  used  to  mention  in  one  of  hi* 
lectures  how,  travelling  in  Bavaria,  he  put  up  at  a  small  inn  nt  Tefe 
chen  Brod,  where,  being  weather-bound,  he  passed  his  days  m 
writing.  Not  liking  the  meagre  accommodation  of  a  little  village  inn. 
he  begged  thnt  nt  least  they  would  provide  him  with  a  comfortable  arm 
chair.  After  some  delay  a  large,  high-backed,  old  leathern  throw 
was  placed  in  his  room,  with  many  injunctions  to  treat  it  carefollj. 
He  welcomed  the  annexation  with  dolight,  nnd  at  once  proceeded  to 
avail  himself  of  its  comfort.  Scarcely,  however,  had  he  been  i»*W 
in  it  half  an  hour,  when  he  was  seized  with  a  violent  pain  in  tht  b*ck 
of  the  neck,  which  extended  gradually  down  the  spine*  Theae  pu 
left  him  after  he  went  to  be d,  and  returned  when  be  res 
place  in  the  chair  the  next  morning.  Sometimes  they  came  i 
rally,  and  forced  him  to  cry  out ;  sometimes  they  began  slightly. 
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increased  in  severity,  gradually  engaging  one  nervous  centre  after 
another,  and  causing  intense  suffering.  But  all  the  symptoms  would 
slowly  subside  on  removal  from  the  chair,  instantaneously  returning 
when  he  went  back  to  it.  There  was  scarcely  a  form  of  neuralgia 
he  did  not  experience.  The  facial  nerves  were  constantly  the  seat  of 
suffering,  and  his  sciatic  agonies  were  terrible. 

He  examined  the  chair  carefully  and  thoroughly.  He  ripped  open 
the  leather  covering,  and  he  investigated  the  hair  stuffing  beneath. 
He  tested  the  varnish  on  the  wood,  and,  in  fact,  left  nothing  undone 
that  might  throw  light  on  the  curious  influence  of  evil  this  antique 
piece  of  furniture  possessed,  but  to  no  purpose.  Nothing  came  of  all 
his  perquisition,  and  he  was  driven  to  seek  if  the  history  of  the  chair 
could  afford  any  explanation  of  these  phenomena.  To  his  amaze- 
ment he  learned  that  his  landlady  had  borrowed  the  chair  from  a 
doctor  in  the  village.  He  had  used  it  for  years  in  his  study,  and  in 
it  some  hundreds  of  patients  had  undergone  the  various  operations  of 
surgery.  The  well-worn  arms,  showing  where  agonized  hands  had 
grasped  convulsively  the  patched  leather,  attested  the  violence  which 
had  attended  these  struggles.  "  I  bought  the  vicious  old  seat,  and 
had  it  hacked  up  before  my  eyes,  and  the  fragments  thrown  into  the 
Elbe/'  said  the  Professor ;  "  but  the  lesson  it  taught  me  I  have  never 
forgotten." 

I  mentioned  this  anecdote  once  to  a  friend,  when  discussing  the 
subject  of  contagion.  "  Shall  I  tell  you  an  experience  of  my  own," 
said  he,  "  or, — for  I  don't  much  care  to  talk  of  it, — shall  I  send  you 
the  little  memorandum  I  made  of  the  occurrence  when  it  happened  ?  " 

I  willingly  accepted  the  latter  offer,  and  I  give  it  now  in  his  own  words. 

******* 

I  had  overworked  myself  greatly.     A  letter  I  had  written  home  on 

a  political  question  of  some  moment  had  been  shown  to  Lord  Y , 

the  Foreign  Secretary ;  he  was  struck  with  some  of  the  views  I  had 
taken,  and  gratified,  I  believe,  that  I  had  arrived  at  conclusions  like 
his  own ;  at  all  events,  he  sent  for  me  on  my  return  to  England,  and 
after  a  long  and  interesting  conversation,  dismissed  me  with  the 
instruction  to  draw  up  a  report  on  the  subject  of  my  letter,  supporting 
the  opinions  I  professed  by  whatever  I  could  adduce  as  evidence. 

If  I  was  much  elated  by  the  mark  of  a  great  man's  confidence,  I 
was  folly  as  anxious  to  acquit  myself  creditably  and  well.  The  matter 
on  which  I  had  written  was  one  with  which  I  was  well  acquainted.  I 
had  lived  some  time  in  the  country  it  concerned,  and  knew  the  people, 
their  language,  their  habits,  and  their  prejudices,  thoroughly.  I  felt 
that  I  was  on  ground  that  none  could  dispute  with  me ;  but  I  also  felt 
that  being  an  unknown  and  a  humble  man,  my  statement  would  receive 
no  weight  from  those  accidents  of  name  and  station,  which  largely 
pertained  to  those  who  professed  opinions  opposite  to  my  own.  His 
lordship,  it  is  true,  was  disposed  to  take  the  same  view  that  I  did,  but 
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he  needed  documentary  proofs  to  satisfy  himself  that  these  notions 
were  sound,  as  well  as  to  enable  him  to  lead  his  colleagues  to  the 
same  conclusion.  The  question  v.' as  with  me  one  of  more  than  amour 
propre.  It  was,  whether  I  could  in  developing  my  opinions  impress 
the  minister  with  a  sense  of  my  capacity,  and  induce  him  to  select  nic 
for  further  employment,  I  had  had  a  collegiate  education,  but  tm 
profession,  and  after  a  few  years  of  vagrancy  and  idleness,  discovert!] 
that  my  small  patrimony  was  considerably  diminished  without  jn- 
being  able  to  say  through  what  channel  I  could  niauago  to  replead! 
it.  Beyond  having  enjoyed  myself  a  good  deal,  made  a  number  of 
pleasant  acquaintances,  and  two  or  three  real  friendships,  I  had  u 
yet  done  nothing  in  life, 

"Let  me  have  your  report  by  an  early  day  of  next  month/'  said 
the  minister  as  he  dismissed  me.  "  There  will  be  a  debate  on  a  auc- 
tion which  %vill  touch  this  matter  soon  after  Easter,  so  bestir  yourself 
to  place  before  me  all  the  information  you  can  at  once,  and  take  care, 
—take  care  that  your  facts  are  facts.11 

M  Now  then,  to  profit  by  my  first  chance  in  life,**  said  I  to  myself, 
as  I  sat  down  at  my  desk  and  began  my  work,  I  will  not  dwell  ot 
those  five  weeks  of  labour.  I  will  only  say  that  limiting  myself  to 
the  most  simple  diet  and  two  short  periods  of  sleep  per  day,  I  worked 
with  an  assiduity  and  determination  of  which  I  could  not  have 
believed  myself  capable.  At  first  niy  whole  thought  was  the  personal 
benefit  I  should  derive  from  success , — what  impression  I  might  produce 
on  my  patron  as  to  my  fitness  for  other  employment ;  but  as  I  went 
on  the  theme  itself  gained  on  me,  and  I  strained  overy  nerve  to  support 
the  opinions  I  had  put  forward,  and  to  show  that  I  was  drawing 
accurate  and  just  conclusions  from  premisses,  of  which  I  myself  had 
been  the  first  discoverer*  I  was  well  aware  of  all  that  might  he 
opposed  to  my  ideas,  and  I  laboured  intensely  to  provide  myself  with 
whatever  might  strengthen  and  support  them.  Had  it  been  a  question 
of  life  or  death  to  me  I  do  not  believe  I  could  have  worked  harder. 
If,  ou  reading  over  my  day's  toil  at  flight,  I  found  an  expression  that 
seemed  overcharged,  or  a  word  exaggerated,  I  cancelled  the  wholu 
page,  and  started  afresh  the  next  morning  to  re- write  it. 

As  my  work  drew  nigh  to  its  conclusion,  I  could  scarcely  tear 
myself  from  it,  even  for  my  meals  or  for  repose.  The  theme  had  &> 
thoroughly  absorbed  mo  that  I  had  no  thought  for  anything  else,  and 
my  solitary  visitor, — a  medical  friend  who  had  known  me  long,— 
said,  "  Thank  God,  you  must  finish  this  task  by  Tuesday  ;  for  another 
week  of  such  concentration  would  have  finished  you/1 

But  I  was  not  of  his  mind.  I  had,  it  is  true,  many  of  those 
troublesome  symptoms  which  an  overworked  brain  impresirt  oft  i 
neglected  stomach,— constant  nausea,  depression,  and  sudden  faint* 
ness.  The  paper  before  me  would  appear  covered  with  flitting  i 
or  flies, — Jiuscai  Tolantcs,  I  believe  they  call  them, — and  at 
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the  letters  would  seem  to  come  inverted  as  I  wrote  them,  and  the 
paper  itself  blood-red.  More  distressing  than  all  these  was  now  my 
sleeplessness.  It  was  to  no  purpose  that  I  lay  down  to  take  some 
rest.  The  whole  room  became  at  once  poopled  by  images  of 
those  I  had  been  writing  about,  imploring,  beseeching,  menacing, 
or  defying  me,  as  it  might  be ;  but  all  so  vivid  and  life-like,  that 
this  period  of  my  day  was  by  far  the  most  exciting  and  wearing. 
So  thoroughly  worn  out  was  I  at  the  last,  that  it  was  my  friend  the 
doctor  who  took  charge  of  my  report,  and  enclosed  it  himself  to  Lord 

Y ,  with  a  few  lines  to  say  how  unable  I  was,  from  illness  and 

exhaustion,  to  wait  on  his  Lordship  personally.  This  done,  he  had 
me  conveyed  to  the  railroad,  and,  by  easy  stages,  got  me  down  to 
North  Wales,  where,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ponmenmawr,  he 
installed  me  in  a  small  cottage,  trusting  to  time,  and  quietness,  and 
rest,  to  restore  me. 

For  four  days  I  did  little  but  sleep.  From  one  slumber  I  would 
pass  into  another,  waking  only  to  take  some  food,  and  not  caring  to 
speak,  or  be  spoken  to.  The  doctor,  having  enjoined  the  people 
about  me  that  they  were  not  to  excite  nor  rouse  me  in  any  way, 
but  simply  leave  to  time  and  my  constitution  the  work  of  repair, — 
returned  to  town,  promising  to  be  back  with  me  within  a  fortnight 
Gradually,  —  very  slowly  at  first, — my  strength  began  to  come 
round.  I  grew  less  drowsy,  and  felt  more  refreshed  after  sleep  ;  but 
a  6trango  depression  had  settled  on  me,  and,  as  men  who  have  taken  an 
overdose  of  some  strong  narcotic  feel  the  effect  for  years  long  after  in 
indistinctness  of  comprehension  and  blunted  acuteness,  so  did  I,  front 
this  overdone  effort,  feel  myself  dazed  and  confused,  and,  above  all, 
with  a  shrinking  aversion  to  meeting  people,  or  being  obliged  to  speak 
with  thorn.  I  wandered  about  the  hills,  or  down  to  the  sea-shore, — 
wherever  I  found  it  most  solitary, — all  day  long.  Whether  I  thought 
at  all,  or  of  what,  I  cannot  say.  I  suspect  it  was  all  dreamland  to 
me ;  but  there  was  no  fatigue  in  it,  and  I  certainly  was  clearly  a 
gainer  in  strength  and  vigour.  The  cottage  was  but  poorly  furnished, 
and  the  sorry  substitute  of  three  chairs  for  a  sofa  but  little  served  to 
rest  mo  when  I  came  in  wearied  from  my  walk.  The  people  of  the 
house  suggested  that  there  was  a  sale  of  household  furniture  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  that  possibly  something  more  comfortable  might 
be  found  there.  I  assented,  and  they  brought  me  that  same  day  a 
strange,  old-fashioned  article,  rather  what  our  great-grandmothers 
called  a  settee,  than  a  modern  sofa.  It  was  fully  seven  feet  long, 
straight-backed  and  narrow,  with  two  ill-favoured  lions'  heads  on  th« 
ends,  and  so  hard  withal,  that  the  very  rocks  on  the  sea-shore  would 
have  been  as  luxurious  a  couch.  It  was  covered  with  a  chintz,  striped 
black  and  yellow,  and  it  showed  considerable  signs  of  wear.  It  was 
neither  a  graceful  nor  pleasant  piece  of  furniture.  It  offered  little  to 
the  eye  of  taste,  and  even  less  to  tho  sense  of  enjoyment ;  but  I  was 
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not  fastidious,  and  I  stretched  myself  on  it  with  real  delight,  ai 
almost  at  once  fell  asleep.  They  tell  me  that  I  did  not  awake  from 
that  sleep  for  thirteen  hours.  It  was  the  first  really  engrossing  rest 
I  had  tasted  since  my  illness,  and  I  arose  from  it  refreshed,  bat 
somehow  with  the  feeling  that  I  should  have  liked  to  deep  on, 

Whether  in  gratitude  for  this  first  sound  interval  of  repose,  or  out 
of  mere  caprice,  or  whether  that  some  secret  power, — of  whm 
operations  I  know  no  thin  gt — was  working  on  me,  I  cannot  say ;  lui 
from  that  day  forth  I  attached  myself  to  this  quaint  old  setter,  fr- 
eaking my  bed  for  it,  and  actually  sleeping  on  it  every  night.  Just 
as  people  fancy  the  water  from  some  particular  well,  or  the  braw 
on  some  especial  mountain,  or  the  night  air  on  some  lofty  plateau, 
and  imagine  that  to  one  of  these  they  owe  their  restoration  to  health, 
so  did  I  believe  that  my  only  real  rest  could  bo  obtained  on  this  50L, 
and  that  nowhere  but  on  this  stern,  hard  settee  could  downright 
peaceful  slumber  be  procured. 

I  had  often  read  of  men's  attachment  to  some  inanimate  object,— 
a  family  relic ,— a  time-honoured  memorial  of  long-buried  ancestors,— 
a  sword  some  great  forefather  had  worn, — or  a  ring  that  had  graced 
the  finger  of  beauty  ;  but  I  had  not  till  now  the  slightest  conception 
of  how  the  mind  could  cling  to  a  very  commonplace  and  actoalfc 
ugly  object  out  of  very  destitution  of  all  subjects  of  interest,  and  how 
in  times  of  depression  a  lifeless  thing  can  appeal  to  one's  affections. 
So  intensely  had  this  sentiment  possessed  me  that  I  grew  irritahk 
and  angry  if  by  any  chance  the  servant  would  seem  to  treat  tbk 
article  of  furniture  with  negligence  or  disrespect*  If,  in  laying  ti* 
t:«rJe,  she  would  place  a  tray  on  it,  or  a  plate,  I  would  immediately 
remove  it ;  and  when  she  would  appear  to  dust  it  with  a  rough  or 
careless  hand,  I  would  rebuke  her  sharply  and  hastily. 

This  interval  of  unbroken  rest  did  not  last  long.  My  sleep  now 
became  tormented  with  dreams,  or  rather,  with  the  same  dreaa 
recurring  every  night,  and  each  night  with  some  circumstance  that 
gave  it  more  force  and  consistency.  At  one  moment  I  felt  as  if  I 
were  standing  in  a  beautiful  garden, — like  one  of  those  in  a  picture  by 
Watteau, — where  fountains  are  playing,  and  beautiful  women,  in  all 
the  splendonr  of  rich  costume,  sweep  past  on  marble  terraces  ;  wh3« 
the  air  vibrates  with  soft  and  delicious  music,  fragrant  blossoms  laB 
lazily  to  the  ground,  and  ripe  fruit  drops  on  the  grass  noiselessly. 
Over  this  picture  would  come  a  haze  thickening  till  in  iU  density 
all  became  black  as  night,  and  then  a  cold  thin  air  would  flTHp 
over  me ;  and  I  felt  as  if  I  was  standing  on  it  iv  y  coast,  over  whitfe 
a  beetling  precipice  impended,  and  the  sea  coming  heavily  m,— 
surging,  boiling,  and  rolling  over  the  rocks,, — and  resounding  within 
the  caverns  with  a  noise  like  thunder.  The  storm  grow  wilder  mat 
wilder,  the  shrill  cries  of  the  sea- fowl  blending  with  thd  cnufaiog 
waves ;  while,  by  the  sheet  lightning,  ships  under  bare  pofca  migkt 
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be  seen  drifting  along  before  the  gale.  I  always  awoke  with  a  cry, 
believing  I  had  heard  one,  but  I  suppose  my  own  voice  it  was  that 
startled  me ;  and  then  I  would  lie  bathed  in  perspiration,  faint  and 
powerless  for  hours,  and  with  an  agonizing  pain  in  one  part  of  my 
head,  which  seemed  to  burn  like  a  furnace. 

These  visions  never  varied  for  eighteen  nights  ;  they  recurred  with- 
out the  slightest  change  or  modification,  only  that  the  depression 
which  followed  them  increased,  sapping  my  strength  and  wearing  mc 
down  to  a  mere  shadow.  Although  unwilling  to  consult  any  other 
physician  than  my  friend  in  town,  I  yielded  to  his  desire,  expressed 
in  a  letter,  to  see  a  certain  Dr.  Penrose,  of  Oapel  Carig,  who  had  been 
a  colleague  of  my  friend  in  his  youth.  This  gentleman, — a  some- 
what rough-spoken  but  genial  person, — rather  seemed  disposed  to 
treat  my  symptoms  as  mere  fancies,  not  worthy  of  formal  recognition. 
"  You  have  simply  overworked  your  brain,"  said  he,  "  and  are  not 
patient  enough  to  let  it  recover.  Give  the  organ  time,  and,  like  a 
pendulum,  the  vibration  will  shorten  at  every  stroke,  till  at  last  it 
will  attain  perfect  immobility." 

I  tried  to  submit  to  his  dictation,  but  my  nights  had  now  such  a 
terror  for  me  that  I  lay  down  to  rest  with  the  feeling  of  one  who  is 
about  to  undergo  a  painful  operation.  "  Could  the  doctor  not  con- 
trive to  vary  these  images, — could  he  not  manage  to  substitute  for 
them  some  other  fancies  or  imaginings  ?  "  He  thought  not ;  indeed, 
he  so  completely  regarded  me  as  a  hypochondriac  that  I  saw  there 
was  little  use  in  appealing  to  his  pity.  Nor  would  he  even  bestow  on 
me  so  much  attention  as  to  hear  the  details  of  one  of  these  dreams, 
but  interrupted  me  with, — "  Don't  let  your  mind  recur  to  such  follies. 
You  will  give  them  a  bearing  and  an  importance  they  should  not  have, 
and  they  will  be  certain  to  master  you  afterwards.  There  was  an 
excellent  fellow  down  here,  on  the  water-guard  station, — a  certain 
Matthew  Wood, — a  brave  sailor  and  a  hearty  fellow ;  and  he  got  low- 
spirited  somehow, — thought  the  world  was  going  ill  with  him,  and  that 
younger  men  were  being  put  over  his  head ;  and  he  was  at  a  ball  one 
night  at  Sir  Mervyn  Pritchard's,  and  after  strolling  about  the  gardens 
chatting  and  flirting,  he  walked  straight  down  to  the  sea-shore,  at  the 
foot  of  Penmenmawr,  and  drowned  himself.  By  the  way,  that  old  sofa 
you  are  lying  on  was  once  his, — I'm  not  sure  he  didn't  make  a  bed  of  it." 
I  heard  no  more,  though  he  went  on  talking,  and  I  could  just  make 
out  that  his  voice  continued  to  sound,  but  nothing  articulate  reached  me. 

When  the  doctor  took  his  leave,  weak  and  exhausted  as  I  was,  I 
ordered  the  sofa  to  be  carried  out  to  the  front  of  the  cottage,  and  by 
the  aid  of  some  straw  and  brushwood  we  set  fire  to  and  burned  it. 
I  lay  on  the  grass  looking  on,  till  the  last  fragments  fell  blackened 
into  the  embers,  and  then  returned  to  the  house. 

That  night  I  slept  without  a  dream,  nor  have  I  had  one  since. 


A  SONG  OF  ANGIOLA  ON  EAUTIL 


"  If  one  cotild  have  that  little  hoad  of  her* 
Painted  upon  a  hack  ground  of  pale  gold, 
Such  as  tho  Tuscan"  a  early  art  prefers  I  " 
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Tins  is  my  Lady's  throne  : — 
Among  green  J  eaves,  in  bowers 

From  sunlight  fenced  with  care 
By  great  boughs  over  grown ; 
Her  feet  are  deep  in  flowers, 
They  fnll  around  her  hair ; 
There  is  no  bird  nor  sylvan  thing 
But  stays  to  listen,  if  she  sing 
Before  I  find  her  there. 


This  is  my  Lady's  fuce  ; — 
A  cloud  of  yellow  hair 

Stands  round  about  her  ear ; 
She  hath  a  mouth  of  grace, 
A  forehead  white  and  fair, 

And  blue  eyes  very  clear ; 
Lids  that  go  over  while  I  see. 
And  shut  the  world  away  from  me, 
Because  she  is  so  dean 


This  is  my  Lady's  dross  : — 
In  fine  silk  fairly  fit, 

Blue  as  an  egg  is  she  ; 
Broad  bands  her  shoulders  press 
With  dark  devices  knit, 

And  small  pearls  curiously. 
A  silver  girdle  holds  her  waist, 
Whereon  these  words  arc  rightly  trucvil  ;- 
'*%  tx\K  mm  tataih  mt" 
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This  is  my  Lady's  name : — 
It  is  as  soft  as  air, 

As  sweet  as  is  the  rose  ; 
No  other  sounds  the  same, 
No  song  is  half  so  fair, 

No  music's  dying  close ; — 
But  yet,  methinks,  'twere  sin  to  say 
My  Lady's  name  in  open  day 

For  him  to  speak  who  knows. 


This  is  my  Lady's  praise  : — 
Shame  before  her  is  shamed, 
Hate  cannot  hate  repeat ; 
She  is  so  pure  of  ways 
There  is  no  sin  is  named 

But  falls  before  her  feet ; 
Because  she  is  so  frankly  free, 
So  tender  and  so  good  to  see, — 
Because  she  is  so  sweet. 


This  is  my  love  of  her : — 
It  waxeth  ever  new, 

Nor  waneth  any  whit ; 
This  all  my  heart  doth  stir, 
Just  that  I  may  bo  true 
And  as  she  findeth  fit ; 
There  is  no  thing  she  bids  me  do 
But  I  would  die  to  bear  it  through 
Because  she  asketh  it. 


Sweet-smelling  song  of  mine, 
Take  cassia,  balm,  and  nard ; 
Then  hie  thee  fast  with  care, 
Find  out  my  Lady  sweet, 
With  delicate  white  feet ; 
Before  her  feet  incline, 

And  kiss  them — kiss  them  hard, 

And  wipe  them  with  thine  hair, 
Saying,  "  My  Master  bids  thee  know, 
Madonna,  that  he  greets  thee  so, 
Seeing  thou  art  so  fair." 

A.  D. 
vol.  in.  q  q 


THE  SERMON  TRADE. 


It  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  paper  to  discuss  at  any  length  the 
abstract  impropriety  of  using,  without  acknowledgment,  sermons 
composed  by  others.  And  with  the  workings  of  such  a  system, — if 
it  exists, — in  connection  with  the  various  Nonconformist  bodies,  the 
present  writer  is  entirely  unacquainted.  But  so  far  as  regards  the 
Church  of  England,  it  is  at  least  worthy  of  notice  that,  while  she 
certainly  contemplates  in  some  of  her  ministers  an  inability  to  preach, 
she  only  authorises  him  to  supplement  that  deficiency  from  a  recog- 
nised source.  Although  the  Thirty-fifth  Article,  which  describes  and 
enumerates  these  authorised  "  homilies/'  certainly  does  not  neces- 
sarily exclude  others,  yet  the  passage  in  the  communion  service 
which  alludes  to  the  "  homily,"  is  much  more  decisive,  and  the 
80th  Canon,  1603,  speaks  of  these  alone  as  "  allowed  by  authority," 
and  therefore  by  implication  excludes  all  others. 

However,  all  this  is  now  altered,  and  we  have  made  advances  since 
1608.  Without  noticing  the  cases  in  which  one  preacher  may  lend 
his  manuscripts  to  another,  or  in  which  a  painstaking  man,  of  small 
original  power,  may  choose  to  copy  out  and  use  the  works  of  some 
more  able  divine,  there  exists  now  a  regular  and  well- organised  trade 
in  sermons,  of  a  sufficiently  important  character  to  deserve  notice. 
With  the  details  of  this  trade  the  writer  of  this  article  has  taken 
some  pains  to  make  himself  acquainted,  and  hereinafter  states  the 
results  of  his  inquiry. 

The  usual  price,  then,  for  a  single  sermon  at  the  present  time  is 
from  Is.  8d.  to  Is.  6d.,  postage  paid.  And  it  is  worth  while  observ- 
ing, that  6ince,  for  obvious  reasons,  the  book-post  cannot  be  employed, 
the  postage  alone  absorbs  at  least  2d.  or  3d.  of  this  sum.  The  charge 
made  seems,  therefore,  very  small ;  but  if  the  ordinary  quantum  of 
two  sermons  for  each  Sunday  is  to  be  demanded,  even  this  small 
weekly  charge  amounts  to  £6  10*.  per  annum.  Accordingly,  in 
wholesale  transactions,  a  reduction  is  made,  and  a  olergyman  can  be 
supplied  with  a  whole  year's  sermons  at  the  cost  of  26s.  per  quarter, 
or  £5  4s.  per  annum.  Now,  taking  the  average  amount  of  time 
spent  upon  the  writing  of  an  original  sermon,  and  not  taking  into 
account  any  wear  and  tear  of  brain  or  exercisings  of  conscience,  this 
must  be  acknowledged  to  be  not  an  extravagant  charge. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  such  a  scale  of  charges 
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can  be  maintained  when  the  higher  efforts  of  pulpit  eloquence  are 
desired.  As  in  fireworks,  while  the  more  common  squibs  and 
crackers  can  be  purchased  at  id.  a  dozen,  whereas  the  feu  de  joie 
which  hails  the  advent  of  an  infant  prince,  or  the  successful  demo- 
lition of  a  national  enemy,  necessitates  a  much  larger  expenditure, 
so,  also,  is  it  in  the  sermon-trade.  The  chaw-bacons  of  Slowton-in- 
the-Marsh  may  be  attracted  heavenwards  with  sufficient  energy  by  a 
shilling  sermon,  but  more  important  congregations  and  occasions 
demand  something  higher.  Are  the  assembled  clergy  and  church- 
wardens at  a  visitation  to  be  reminded  of  their  important  duties  ? 
are  the  members  of  a  friendly  society  to  be  penetrated  with  new  reli- 
gious fervour  ?  is  an  important  public  event  to  be  fittingly  improved  ? 
are  the  afflicted  members  of  some  congregation,  about  to  be  separated 
from  its  gifted  minister,  to  be  duly  consoled  by  a  parting  exhorta- 
tion ?  For  all  these  exigencies,  and  for  any  others,  is  the  sermon-trade 
— for  a  satisfactory  honorarium — adequately  prepared.  We  subjoin 
two  lists  of  prices,  for  the  genuineness  of  which  we  pledge  our 
veracity : — 

No.  1.  £  «.  d. 

Paid  at  commencement  of  quarter 0  13    6 

A  single  or  specimen  sermon 0    13 

Sermon*  for  special  occasions,  dab,  missions,  harvest, 

Ac,  each 0    2    6 

Sermons  for  any  particular  local  occasion,  farewell  ad- 
dresses, &c,  each 0  10    6 

Subscriptions  left  in  arrear  will  be  charged,  instead  of 

the  ordinary  quarterly  charges         .        .  .110 

Ko.  2. 

A  quarter's  sermons 0  Id    6 

Or  if  paid  at  the  commencement  of  die  quarter      .        .    0  13    6 
(Sermons  from  the  published  list  Is.  each,  or  fourteen  for 

10s.  6d.  cash) 
A  specimen  sermon  (new  series)   .           .        .        .        .016 
Missionary  society,  national  school,  church  building,  each    0    2    6 
School  feast,  rifle  corps,  church  music,  each    .        .        .060 
Visitation  sermon 110 

Special  sermons  as  required. 

Both  these  circulars  develop  considerable  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
although  for  what  reason  a  school-feast  sermon  should  be  charged 
double  the  price  of  a  national-school  sermon  passes  the  writer's  com- 
prehension to  divine.  It  is  not  so  difficult  to  understand  the  charge 
of  half-a-guinea  lor  the  "  farewell  address,"  and  when  we  are  assured 
thai  the  sermons  are  composed  by  "  clergymen  only  of  known  ability 
and  long  parochial  experience/'  the  wonder  is  rather  how  it  can  be 
done  for  the  money.  But  since  the  two  charges  may  not  prove 
sufficiently  attractive,  the  circulars  of   the  sermon-traders  further 

QQ2 
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inform  their  patrons  that  especial  care  will  be  taken  "  to  prewnt 
their  being  detected  "  in  using  these  fictitious  wares.  And  this  is 
indeed  the  really  disreputable  part  of  the  business.  If  a  clergpnaa, 
■whose  parochial  work  and  pressing  local  engagements  do  not  permit 
him  to  prepare  sufficiently  numerous  or  sufficiently  elaborate  dis- 
courses, is  compelled  to  supply  himself  from  the  works  of  other  men. 
let  him  avowedly  do  so,  and,  if  he  haa  good  judgment  in  selection, 
perhaps  his  people  will  thank  him  for  the  change.  But  if  a  Hum 
ascends  the  pulpit  with  a  purchased  discourse,  and  uses  it  as  his  own 
production,  he  is  undoubtedly  guilty  of  gross  deception,  and  the  more 
so  since  his  very  position  gains  for  him  the  reputation  of  beb^  a 
gentleman,  and  a  more  than  ordinarily  conscientious  man.  J,"o- 
happily,  there  can  he  no  doubt  that  the  gross  deception  referred  to 
is  distinctly  contemplated*  It  is  true  that  most  of  the  traders  utter 
some  preliminary  flourish  about  their  object  being  to  relieve  ever* 
worked  parochial  clergymen.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  what  can  be 
the  meaning  of  the  following  paragraph,  taken  from  one  of  the  cir- 
culars ; — 

"  No  duplicates  are  sent  to  towns,  and  special  care  is  taken  to  pre* 
elude  the  possibility  of  the  same  sermons  being  preached  in  neigj** 
bonring  parishes ;  with  this  view,  the  editor  wishes  it  to  he  distinctly 
understood  that  all  sermons  are  supplied  on  the  condition  that  they  skalt 
not  be  used  -without  h  is  permission  in  any  other  parish  than  dull /or 
whkh  thetf  are  sent" 

Or  what,  again,  can  he  the  obvious  intention  of  the  following  pasa^i 
taken  from  another  of  the  circulars  : — 

*'  Ko  subscriber  may  lend  any  copy  of  a  sermon,  nor  preach  it  out 
of  his  own  parish .  without  the  consent  of  the  editor.  No  duplicates 
will  ever  he  sent  into  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  a  subscriber.'* 

In  the  further  interests  of  deception,  almost  all  the  sermons  supplied 
are  lithographs,  in  imitation  of  hand- writing,  so  that  observers  from 
the  gallery  may  not  bo  led  to  suppose  that  their  pastor  is  reading 
what  is  not  his  own ;  and  the  writing  is  peculiarly  plain,  lest  mj 
halting  of  the  reverend  reader  should  betray  his  want  of  acquaintance 
with  the  manuscript. 

Another  characteristic  which  the  trade -sermons  scam  all  to  possess 
in  common  is,  that  they  are  not  too  long.  The  commercial  character 
of  the  proceeding,  indeed,  necessitates  this ;  and  the  sufferers  t  ^ 
long  sermons  may,  therefore,  at  least  console  themselves  with  &* 
reflection  that  if  the  sermon  exceeds  half- an*  hour,  it  is  pretty  sure  to 
bo  tho  genuine  product  of  the  preacher's  own  labours,  Happilj*  & 
is  next  to  impossible  to  supply  for  a  shilling  a  sufficient  amotin;  P 
printing  and  paper  to  cover  more  than  half- an- hour's  fair  reading. 
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The  average  style  of  composition  of  the  sermons  is,  on  the  whole, 
better  than  what  might  be  expected.  If  it  were  possible  to  get  over 
the  extreme  hypocrisy  of  uttering  such  worthy  sentiments  while 
acquiescing  in  direct  deception,  the  accompanying  specimen,  for 
instance,  would  certainly  take  a  fair  rank  in  sermon  literature.  It 
occurs  at  the  close  of  a  discourse  upon  intercessory  prayer  ;  and  we 
produce  it  in  its  original  form  as  supplied  by  the  vendor,  for  the  sake 
of  showing  the  excellence  of  its  caligraphy  for  preaching  purposes. 

As  might  be  naturally  expected,  the  shades  of  doctrine  are  various. 
One  series,  to  use  the  editor's  words,  "  unfolds,  in  unison  with  the 
Church's  teaching,  the  entire  rule  of  Christian  faith  and  practice." 
The  sermons,   accordingly,   which  emanate  from  this  source,  take 
high  views  of  doctrine,  dwell  rather  upon  objective  than  subjective 
religion,  and  would  suit  St.  Alban's  better  than  Islington.     Another 
series  is  decidedly  low  church ;  but  the  majority  are  of  that  shade 
which  the  average  country  clergyman  assumes,  and  which,  like  the 
Oxford  mixture  of  his  trousers,  is  neither  one  thing  nor  the  other,  but 
remarkably  serviceable.     However,  we  have   not  availed  ourselves 
of  any  of  the  higher-priced  discourses  ;  and  it  is  of  course  possible 
that  in  those  more  lofty  regions  of  theology  to  which  the  half-guinea 
ones  ascend,  something  more  definite  and  more  ambitious  may  be 
evolved. 
There  is  no  means  of  ascertaining  with  any  accuracy  to  what  extent 
I     these  sermons  may  be  used.     The  probability  is,  that  they  are  not 
used  largely  in  towns,  as  the  chances  of  detection  there  are  greater, 
and  the  number  of  sermons  demanded  of  each  clergyman,  by  reason 
of  the  numerical  superiority  of  the  whole  class,  is  considerably  less. 
It  is  in  the  country  districts,  where  the  same  man  has  to  hammer  out 
two  sermons  on  every  Sunday  and  some  few  feast-days  in  the  year, 
that  the  sale  is  largest.     But  we  are  not  entirely  left  without  data  as 
[to  forming  some  calculation  of  the  number  sold.     About  a  dozen  per- 
sons appear  to  be  in  the  trade  ;  and  if  we  suppose  each  of  these  to 
[have  fifty  clients, — and  a  less  number  could  scarcely  pay  expenses, 
and  make  a  remunerative  profit, — we  shall  have  an  inferior  limit  of 
1,200  sermons  per  Sunday,  provided  by  this  means.     How  far  the 
number  exceeds  this  it  is  impossible  to  judge,  but  wo  cannot  but  think 
that  this  is  an  inside  estimate.    And  if  it  be  anywhere  near  the  truth, 
J  we  say  that  it  reveals  a  sad  and  sorry  state  of  things, — the  existence 
I  of  a  system  which  should  raise  an  indignant  blush  upon  the  counten- 
I  ances  of  the  large  number  of  honest  and  hard-working  men  who 
|  make  use  of  no  such  improper  assistance  in  their  ministrations,  and 
j  who  would  gladly  wipe  off  such  a  scandal  from  their  Church. 
/       Tho  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  a  reform  are  no  doubt  great.    So 
I    long  as  men  enter  the  priest's  office  for  a  piece  of  bread,  so  long, 
probably,  will  the  unworthy  members  of  the  clerical  profession  shuffle 
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off  their  duties  on  any  cheap  substitute  for  personal  exertion  which 
they  may  find  ready  to  their  hand.  And,  besides  this,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  many  ministers  have  recourse  to  this  plan  from  a  well- 
grounded  consciousness  of  their  own  incapacity.  In  fact,  we  see  but 
small  hope  of  any  radical  alteration  of  the  system,  except  from  some 
sweeping  measure  aimed  at  its  root.  If  the  clerical  papers  were  to 
refuse  the  advertisements  of  the  traders,  some  other  way  would  be 
found  out  of  offering  their  assistance ;  and  indeed  this  has  bees 
already  done,  even  while  every  facility  for  public  announcement  by 
advertisement  already  exists.  And  therefore  we  say, — let  no  man  be 
permitted  to  preach  publicly  until  he  has  given  evidence  before  his 
bishop  of  his  competence  to  do  so.  This  might  touch  the  future  ;  as 
for  the  past,  let  those  who  are  unable,  from  one  cause  or  another,  to 
produce  original  discourses,  avow  the  fact,  and  rest  assured  that  their 
hearers  will  at  least  honour  their  integrity.  But  the  best  and  surest 
cure  of  all  is,  that  extempore  or  oral  preaching  should  be  at  any  rate 
cultivated  and  aimed  at,  if  not, — as  amongst  the  Methodists, — abso- 
lutely insisted  upon.  If  a  man,  under  this  system,  does  not  compose 
his  own  sermon  himself,  he  would  have  to  buy  it  at  a  considerable 
expenditure  of  personal  pains,  and  not  for  a  shilling. 


THE  DISPOSAL  AND  CONTROL  OF  OUR  CRIMINAL 

CLASSES. 


The  public  mind  has  rarely  been  in  so  favourable  a  condition  for 
dealing  with  this  great  question  ;  in  a  condition  which  gave  so  good 
a  chance  of  a  hearing  to  the  thorough  and  consistent  thinker ;  in  a 
condition  which  offered  so  hopeful  an  opportunity  for  action  to  the 
courageous  and  logical  statesman.  The  nation  has  been  gradually 
educated  on  the  subject ;  and  the  difficulty  which  usually  meets  us  on 
the  threshold  of  such  cases, — that  of  fixing  attention  and  exciting 
interest, — is,  therefore,  already  overcome.  People  are  growing  very 
uneasy,  and  consequently  clamorous  for  prompt,  decisive,  and  exten- 
sive proceedings,  and  little  inclined  either  to  count  the  cost  or  to 
cavil  at  the  means.  They  are  angry,  with  the  wrath  of  fear,  and, 
therefore,  disposed  towards  severity  ;  and  we  all  know  that  the  pre- 
valence of  a  morbid  and  fanatic  tenderness  has  for  years  been  one  of 
the  chief  impediments  to  the  adoption  of  a  salutary  system  of  criminal 
management  and  repression.  They  are  in  utter  perplexity,  and  there- 
fore prepared  to  hear  with  favour  and  to  accept  gladly  any  plan  of 
action  which  is  based  upon  a  sound  foundation,  which  carries  com- 
pleteness and  coherency  on  its  face,  and  which  indicates,  in  the 
Ministers  proposing  it,  an  entire  comprehension  of  all  the  conditions 
and  all  the  requirements  of  the  problem  to  be  solved.  Again  ;  we 
have  come  to  the  end  of  all  our  contrivances  for  evading  or  postpon- 
ing the  difficulty,  and  are  dimly  conscious  that  it  must  now  be  met. 
We  have  exhausted  all  expedients,  and  are,  therefore,  at  length  in  the 
state  of  mind  in  which  alone,  as  all  experience  shows,  Englishmen 
will  search  for  or  listen  to  a  principle.  Lastly,  in  our  disgust  at 
having  crowds  of  liberated  criminals  perpetually  let  loose  upon  us,  we 
have,  accidentally  and  imperfectly,  got  hold  of  the  idea  which  contains 
at  once  the  suggestion  and  the  key- stone  of  a  better  system. 

It  appears  to  the  writer  that  a  system  may  be  sketched  out  so 
obviously  just  and  impregnable  in  its  fundamental  idea  as  to  receive 
almost  universal  concurrence ;  a  system  whose  undeniable  difficulties 
will  bo  simply  difficulties  of  administration,  agencies,  and  details,  such 
as  practical  aptitude,  and  the  experience  of  each  succeeding  year, 
will  soon  reduce  to  a  very  manageable  minimum.  If  the  principle  be 
sound,  the  application  will  not  baffle  us ;  and  both  for  executive  and 
legislative  action,  there  is  no  strength  so  unassailable  or  so  irresistible 
as  that  derived  from  standing  on  a  principle. 
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Criminals  may  be  divided  into  two  classes,  which  it  is  essential  to 
keep  apart  in  dealing  with  this  subject, — the  casual,  and  the  regular 
or  professional  offenders ; — those  who  lapse  from  innocence,  and  those 
who  live  in  guilt.  The  former  will  be  found  everywhere,  and  at  all 
times.  No  laws,  however  judicious,  no  police,  however  skilful  or  per- 
vading, no  average  national  morality,  however  high,  will  wholly 
eliminate  them  from  any  community.  The  morally  feeble,  the  un- 
disciplined and  the  ill-trained,  the  sorely  tempted,  the  vehemently 
passionate,  will  always  exist,  to  present  examples  of  outraged  morals 
and  violated  law.  But  these  are  not  the  offenders  who  menace  our 
peace  and  constitute  our  reproach,  and  the  management  and  disposal 
of  whom  presents  the  problem  which  has  so  long  baffled  and  perplexed 
us.  The  other  class,  the  professional  criminals, — who  form,  it  is  cal- 
culated, nine-tenths  of  the  entire  number, — belong  to  a  different 
category,  arc  acted  upon  in  a  great  measure  by  other  influences,  and 
must  be  dealt  with  in  a  different  manner.  They  are  brought  up  to 
crime ;  they  follow  it  as  an  avocation  ;  they  practise  it  regularly  for  a 
livelihood  ;  it  furnishes  their  daily  bread  ;  it  is  to  them  a  profession 
with  its  regular  steps,  in  which  petty  larceny  is  the  lowest  grade,  and 
burglary  the  culminating  honour.  These  offenders  constitute  that  cri- 
minal population  which  can  only  exist  in  communities  whose  conden- 
sation is  great  and  whose  civilisation  is  complex,  and  their  existence 
forms  our  present  difficulty  and  danger.  To  this  class,  therefore,  the 
following  remarks  will  distinctively,  if  not  exclusively,  apply. 

And  here  we  are  met  by  the  first  practical  question  wo  have  to 
decide ; — viz.,  how  are  we  to  discern  and  determine  to  which  of  the 
two  classes  any  given  culprit  belongs  ?  This  can  bo  done  by  one  of 
two  methods,  or  by  a  combination  of  the  two.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
nature  of  the  crime  can  be  no  test.  A  casual  offender  may  be  detected 
in  his  first  offence,  and  that  offence  may  be  a  very  heinous  one. 
A  professional  and  regular  criminal  may,  after  a  long  course  of  suc- 
cessful and  brutal  depredations,  be  detected  at  last  only  in  pilfering  a 
handkerchief  or  snatching  a  purse.  But  we  may  either  decide  each 
case  on  such  evidence  as  can  be  produced  in  court,  or  we  may  adopt 
some  rough  rule  which  Bhall  err  on  the  safe  side,  and  which,  though 
often  inadequate,  shall  never  be  unjust.  We  may  either,  after  con- 
viction, accept  evidence  of  the  antecedents  of  the  criminal,  his  haunts, 
his  associates,  his  habits  of  life,  &c,  which  shall  satisfy  the  judge  and 
jury  that  he  belongs  to  the  criminal  class,  and  which  usually  would 
not  bo  difficult  to  procure,  nor  be  liable  to  reasonable  suspicion;  or 
we  may,  without  any  possible  risk  of  harshness  to  the  culprit,  but 
with  an  absolute  certainty  of  allowing  numbers  of  regular  offenders 
to  escape,  decide  that  a  previous  conviction  shall  in  all  cases  be  taken 
as  proof  that  the  subject  of  it  belongs  to  the  criminal  population. 
The  circumstance  of  coming  a  second  time  before  the  bar  of  justice 
affords  an  irrefutable  presumption,  either  that  the  man  has  such  m~ 
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ability  to  resist  temptation  and  such  proclivity  to  crime  that  he  either 
is,  or  is  certain  to  become,  an  habitual  offender ;  or  that  his  first 
imprisonment  has  produced  its  usual  consequences,  and  either  fostered 
his  proficiency  in  crime  or  deprived  him  of  all  avenues  to  an  honest 
livelihood ;  or  that  he  is  an  established  member  of  the  fraternity 
that  lives  by  depredation.  It  would  seem  desirable  to  adopt  both 
tests;  to  accept  any  reliable  evidence  in  proof  of  the  offenders 
belonging  to  the  criminal  class,  and  at  the  same  time  to  regard  a 
previous  conviction  as  superseding  the  necessity  of  any  other  proof. 

We  shall  wonderfully  simplify  our  course  of  action  if  we  adopt  a 
clear  and  persistent  idea  of  the  light  in  which  regular  criminals  should 
be  regarded  by  the  State.  In  the  first  place,  then,  they  are  not  objects 
of  vengeance.  The  State  is  not  competent  to  take  vengeance.  Ven- 
geance,— that  is,  retributive  infliction, — is  the  weakness  of  the  savage, 
the  privilege  of  the  Deity.  The  State  is  not  competent  to  apportion 
punishment  to  individual  guilt,  simply  because  it  can  never  be  com- 
petent to  judge  either  the  degree  of  guilt  incurred,  or  the  severity  of 
the  punishment  inflicted.  As  to  moral  criminality,  with  the  inadequate 
means  at  our  disposal  for  discerning  motives,  gauging  temptation,  and 
estimating  antecedents,  it  is  obvious  that  the  most  patient  jury  can 
never  collect  half  the  materials  for  arriving  at  a  confident  decision, 
nor  can  the  wisest  judge  hope  to  do  more  than  form  a  plausible  con- 
jecture. Moreover,  the  same  penalty  which  to  one  culprit  would  be 
too  lenient  for  a  theft,  may,  to  a  differently  organised  offender,  be  too 
severe  almost  for  a  murder.  Vengeance,  which  repays,  can,  by  its 
very  term,  belong  only  to  that  higher  Intelligence  which  can  estimate  the 
debt  to  be  repaid,  and  the  value  of  the  coin  assigned  for  repayment. 

In  the  next  place,  criminals  are  not  to  be  regarded  by  the  State  as 
objects  of  compassion, — as  patients  to  be  cured, — as  unfortunates  to  be 
pitied  and  rescued, — as  "weak brethren,"  to  be  petted,  and  guided,  and 
taken  by  the  hand.  They  may  be  all  this, — probably  many  of  them  are ; 
and  it  may  be  quite  right  that  they  should  be  thus  viewed  and  treated 
by  individual  members  of  the  society  they  have  outraged,  and  from 
which  they  have  pilfered.  But  the  State  has  a  very  different  relation 
towards  them.  It  is  neither  a  chaplain  nor  a  schoolmaster, — except 
incidentally,  and  with  a  view  to  an  ulterior  and  more  selfish  object. 
Its  function  is  neither  to  regenerate  offenders  nor  to  forgive  offences. 

Society,— or  the  State,  which  is  its  organ, — has  only  one  concern 
with  the  criminal  class,  only  one  light  in  which  to  view  them.  They 
arc  its  foes  and  spoilers.  They  live  in  a  state  of  chronic  hostility  to 
all  that  is  pure,  valuable,  and  peaceable  within  it.  They  assail  its 
members  and  prey  upon  its  possessions.  They  are  the  enemies  of 
society,  and  society  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  protect  itself  against 
them.  It  is  possible  enough  that  retributive  punishment,  allotted 
after  some  rude  conjectural  fashion  of  its  own,  or  schemes  of  reforma- 
tion and  education  carried  out  according  to  the  best  system  we  c:tu 
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devise,  may  be  found  the  most  effectual  means  of  affording  society  the 
protection  it  seeks.  But  this  is  by  the  way.  The  principle  to  be  laid, 
down  as  tho  basis  and  justification  of  all  our  proceedings  is,  that 
society  has  in  this  matter  one  object  only  to  pursue,  and  in  pursuit  of 
it  may  discard  all  extraneous  considerations.  It  has  to  protect  itself 
against  crime  ;  and  it  may  do  this  in  any  mode  which,  in  its  wisdom,  it 
shall  deem  efficacious ;  which,  in  its  justice,  it  shall  deem  right ;  which, 
in  its  strength,  it  shall  find  feasible  ;  which  its  feelings  of  mercy  and 
humanity  shall  allow.  It  has  to  defend  itself  against  its  internecine 
foes  ;  and  it  must  do  this  in  the  wisest  and  most  thorough  manner. 

Now,  what  plan  has  been  usually  pursued  for  the  attainment  of 
this  object  ?  In  our  endeavour  rudely  to  proportion  the  punishment 
to  the  offence,  we  have  sentenced  far  the  largest  proportion  of  our 
offenders  to  short  terms  of  imprisonment.  Out  of  100,000  sent  to 
gaol,  70,000  are  confined  for  less  than  one  month,  and  80,000  of 
those  for  less  than  fourteen  days.  Yet  it  is  notorious  that  short  im- 
prisonments nearly  always  send  out  the  culprit  worse  than  they  found 
him, — certain  to  resort  to  crime, — almost  certain  to  return  to  gaol.  It 
is  known  that  those  once  engaged  in  a  criminal  career  can  scarcely, 
under  the  present  system,  avoid  relapsing  immediately  on  liberation, 
even  if  their  life  in  prison  had  created  a  desire  to  do  so.  In  ninety- 
nine  oases  out  of  a  hundred  all  openings  to  a  virtuous  course  are 
closed  to  them,  and  their  vicious  associates  are  always  waiting  for 
them.  Their  first,  detected,  crime  makes  subsequent  crime  all  but 
inevitable ;  their  first  punishment  may  be  said  to  be  life- long,  though 
intermittent.  The  fact  that  they  come  from  gaol  shuts  the  door  of  the 
family,  of  the  workshop,  and  of  the  factory  against  them ;  the  same 
fact,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  diploma  for  the  career  of  theft ;  a  life  of 
larceny  alone  welcomes  them  and  beckons  to  them.  As  things  now  arc, 
their  only  chance  usually  lies  between  starvation  and  relapse. 

It  is  known,  further,  that  very  few  of  the  criminal  population  become 
criminals  from  sheer  want ;  nearly  all  are  trained  to  theft  from  childhood. 
Comparatively  few,  moreover,  become  thieves  in  later  life ;  almost  all 
have  been  "juvenile  delinquents  "  before  becoming  hardened  malefactors. 
Finally,  we  know  that  nearly  every  adult  criminal, — usually  when  in 
prison,  always  when  out  of  it, — is  busy  in  training  younger  sinners. 
Among  the  convict  classes,  "  the  schoolmaster  "  is  always  "  abroad/1 

It  clearly  follows  from  these  facts,  that  we  have  habitually  so  acted 
as  to  defeat  what  is,  or  ought  to  be,  our  sole  object.  Having  once 
got  hold  of  our  "  enemy,"  we  have  secured  his  being  our  enemy  for 
life.  So  far  from  permanently  protecting  ourselves  against  his  enmity, 
we  have  insured  our  continuous  exposure  to  it.  We  find  him  warring 
against  us  and  preying  upon  us,  and  we  forthwith  proceed  to  confirm 
him  in  his  hostility,  and  to  improve  his  skill ;  we  leave  him  no  alter- 
native but  a  continuance  of  his  depredations ;  and  we  then  turn  him 
forth  to  wreak  the  one  and  to  renew  the  other. 
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This  has  been  our  suicidal  course, — followed  in  the  absence  of  a 
distinct  plan  and  an  intelligible  principle.  What,  however,  ought  we 
to  do  now  that  our  object  is  denned  to  be  the  permanent  protection 
of  the  community  against  the  criminal  class  ?  Is  it  not  obvious  that, 
as  soon  as  our  enemy  is  delivered  into  our  hands, — as  soon  as  it  is 
clear  that  he  is  our  enemy,  that  he  belongs,  that  is,  to  the  population 
who  live  by  depredation,  and  is  not  a  mere  casual  offender,  led  astray 
by  want  or  passion, — we  should  keep  hands  npon  him  till  he  has  ceased 
to  be  our  enemy  ?  What  should  we  do  in  any  ordinary  case  of  per- 
tinacious and  systematic  hostility  ?  Should  we  confine  the  man  till  a 
certain  space  of  time  had  passed  ?— or  till  the  hostile  mood  of  mind 
had  passed  ?  If  we  have  seized  a  desperado  who,  either  from  bad 
passions,  or  perverse  insanity,  or  untoward  but  resistless  circum- 
stances, hates  us  or  covets  our  possessions,  and  is  virtually  certain  to 
be- always  assailing  us,  or  injuring  us,  or  preying  upon  us,  and  if  we 
know  that,  as  soon  as  we  untie  his  hands,  he  will  be  at  us  again,— do 
we  ever  untie  his  hands  ?  Should  we  not  deem  it  madness  to  do  so, 
unless  we  could  either  remove  him  permanently  out  of  our  path,  or 
change  his  disposition,  or  incapacitate  him  from  action,  or  in  some 
way  or  other  secure  ourselves  against  a  repetition  of  his  former 
practices  ?  And  would  not  this  resolution  to  hold  him  fast  be  con- 
firmed by  the  reflection,  that  by  so  doing,  we  were  preventing  him 
from  training  up  new  enemies  to  us, — that  we  were  shutting  up  his 
school  ?  In  like  manner,  is  it  not  clear,  that  when  we  have  once  got 
hold  of  a  regular  criminal, — a  member  of  that  criminal  population 
whose  treatment,  defeat,  and  extirpation  constitute  the  problem  we 
tre  set  to  solve, — we  must  never  let  him  go  till  we  have  in  some  way 
or  other  incapacitated  him,  till  we  have  eradicated  the  inimical  and 
predatory  will,  or  destroyed  the  inimical  and  predatory  power, — till 
his  enmity  be  either  disarmed  or  extinguished"? 

Assuming  the  correctness  of  the  principle,  then,  if  means  can  be 
found  for  carrying  it  into  practical  effect,  not  only  will  the  existing 
nee  of  regular  criminals  be  permanently  disposed  of  as  fast  as  we  can 
lay  our  hands  upon  them,  but  those  of  the  younger  generation,  whom 
these  regular  criminals  are  now,  in  and  out  of  prison,  occupied  in 
training,  will  be  saved  on  the  threshold.  And  if  measures  can  be 
devised  and  adopted,  as  we  do  not  doubt  they  may,  for  preventing 
the  children  of  the  neglected  and  dangerous  class  from  growing  up  to 
Kcrtrit  the  criminal  ranks,  we  may  yet  live  to  see  our  way  out  of  this 
fcta!  question. 

By  what  measures,  then,  can  we  effect  the  proposed  permanent 
incapacitation,  and  how  shall  we*  know  when  we  have  effected  it  ? 
Three  modes  suggest  themselves.     We  may  incapacitate  criminals  ; — 

1.  By  deterring  them. 

2.  By  removing  them. 

8.  By  incarcerating  them  till  reclaimed. 
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1.  It  is  the  opinion  of  all  who  are  intimately  conversant  with  ike 
character  and  feelings  of  the  criminal  population,  that  the  deterring 
effect  of  ordinary  punishment  upon  them  has  been  greatly  over- 
estimated ;  and  a  few  moments'  consideration  will  incline  all  to  ink 
opinion.  In  the  first  place,  crime  is  the  profession  of  this  class,— 
their  walk  in  life, — the  business  by  which  they  gain  their  daily  bread. 
The  gaol,  the  convict-ship,  even  the  gallows,  are  among  the  chances 
of  this  profession,  and  as  such  have  been  familiar  to  their  minds 
from  infancy.  These  aro  to  them  just  what  capture  and  death  are  to  tk 
soldier, — contingencies  to  be  avoided,  indeed,  but  also  to  be  hazarded; 
and  which  neither  drive  back  on  the  threshold  of  enlistment  the  recnit 
of  the  army  nor  the  recruit  of  crime,  nor  deter  them  from  the  ordi- 
nary risks  and  enterprises  of  the  career  they  have  embraced. 

In  the  second  place,  we  must  remember  that  we  are  dealing  with 
men  engaged  in,  and  trained  to,  a  regular  trade.  It  is  possible,  indeed, 
— or  rather,  it  is  conceivable, — that  you  might  make  that  trade  w 
hazardous  and  unprofitable  that  few  would  enter  it ;  but  for  those 
already  in  it  to  be  deterred  from  pursuing  it  would  be  to  be  compelled  to 
change  their  calling, — a  thing  which  few  men  in  any  line  can  be  in- 
duced to  do,  and  which  to  the  criminal  is  almost  impossible,  because, 
as  we  have  seen,  nearly  every  other  occupation  is  closed  to  him. 
Probably  the  utmost  that  severe  and  special  punishment  could  do  ii 
deterring  the  criminal  population,  would  be  to  drive  them  upon  the 
ess  hazardous  and  less  heavily-visited  branches  of  their  professkm. 
This,  however,  would,  in  some  cases,  be  a  great  gain. 

Thirdly,  the  mass  of  criminals  are  not  men  of  quick  or  vivid  fancies. 
Their  executive  and  perceptive  faculties   are  often  preternatanHy 
sharpened,  but  their   contemplative   and   imaginative   faculties  aw 
blunted  or  lying  in  abeyance.     Yet  a  very  considerable  endowment 
of  these  is  presupposed  by  the  theory  which  lays  much  stress  oa iS** 
deterrent  influence  of  penal  inflictions.     For,  in   order  thai  poai*fc 
inent  should  be  efficacious  to  deter  ordinary  and  miiinagiiuttiit  mew 
it   must   possess   three  attributes, — it   must  be  certain,  it  rat»l  I* 
prompt,  in  id  it  must  be  visible,  or,  at  least,  easily  realisable*    > 
our  existing  punishments  do  not  possess, — perhaps  can  sources1/  l« 
made  to  possess, — any  one  of  these  essential  <jLialtfic&trou&*     So  l*r 
from  being  certain,  they  are  problematical ;  so  far  from  U?iug  promj& 
they  are  usually  very  distant  and  very  slow.     The  chances  In  fkviftr 
of  the  criminal  ,  especially  in  the  slighter  offences*  aro  proha&- 
to  oiiu.     Borne  calculations  give  an  average  of  six  years*  mjm 
to  the  ordinarily  skilful  thief.     Every  conviction  rvprvsvots  nsur 
ofimccs.     The  depredator,  therefore,  iu  the  pattit 
not  braving  actual  detection  and  retribution,  »o  much  a*  tlidr  pso& 
and    problematic    contingency.      Neither   i*   the   fututthfuculi  tit* 
indefinitely  postponed,  at  all  tmiibna  or  calcukbia  v.  '»*- 

practised  criminal  may  bt*  detected  iu  the  muni  trivial  of  fe 
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larcenies,  and  be  treated  with  proportionate  mildness.  Even  if 
caught  in  the  commission  of  a  grave  offence,  the  sentence  ho  may 
meet  with  depends  greatly  on  the  accident  of  the  judge  who  tries 
him,  of  the  temper  of  the  jury,  of  the  views  of  the  Home  Secretary 
who  may  mitigate  his  penalty.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
young  villain  who  enters  on  a  course  of  crime  has  no  reliable  data  on 
which  to  calculate  what  fate  he  has  to  expect,  nor  when  that  fate  will 
overtake  him.  How,  then,  should  he  be  deterred  by  its  contemplation? 

Nor  are  our  punishments  visible.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  the 
convict  is  removed  from  the  dock,  and  never  seen  or  heard  of  again 
by  the  spectators,  whose  minds  his  penalty  is  supposed  to  terrify 
from  crime,  till  he  emerges  after  the  lapse  of  years.  He  disappears, 
— that  is  all  that  is  known  of  him.  The  world  is  told  that  he  is  at 
Pentonville,  or  on  the  public  works,  or  at  Bermuda,  or  in  Western 
Australia  ;  but  what  sort  of  existence  these  vague  words  imply,  the 
criminal  himself  did  not  know  when  sentenced,  and  few  who  heard 
him  condemned  know  either.  There  are,  indeed,  three  punishments 
to  which  it  would  be  reasonable  to  attribute  a  powerful  deterring 
influence,  because  they  are  cognizable  by  the  senses,  and  are  thrust 
upon  our  sight,  viz.,  hanging,  flogging,  and  working  in  chains.  Yet 
every  one  of  these  English  feeling  or  English  folly  has  eliminated, 
or  is  labouring  to  eliminate,  from  our  penal  code.  It  is  idle  to  lean 
on  the  deterring  effect  of  punishment  while  we  repudiate  the  only 
punishments  which  might  really  deter. 

2.  Transportation, — once  our  favourite  resource, — is  at  an  end  for 
ever.  No  colony  will  any  longer  submit  to  be  the  receptacle  of  the 
moral  filth  of  the  mother  country ;  and  the  resource  of  a  new  penal 
settlement,  wherever  situated,  must  be  regarded  as  wholly  out  of  the 
question.  As  a  refuge  it  would  be  ineffective ;  as  a  place  of  punishment 
it  would  be  costly  and  disadvantageous  ;  as  a  colony  it  would  be  un- 
permissible.  It  would  not  present  to  the  liberated  convict,  as  did 
Australia,  a  land  full  of  free  settlers,  anxious  to  profit  by  his  labour,  and 
therefore  willing  to  forget  his  antecedents.  He  would  find  no  honest 
community  to  absorb  him,  no  preponderating  majority  of  respectable 
citizens  among  whom  he  might  hide  his  head,  from  whom  he  might 
conceal  his  identity,  whose  prosperity  would  excite  his  emulative 
exertions,  and  whose  character  would  react  upon  his  own.  In  a  new 
penal  settlement  the  only  employers  of  labour  would  be  the  Govern- 
ment,— late  his  gaolers ;  the  only  labourers,  his  fellow-convicts ;  the 
only  society,  that  of  men  as  criminal  and  tainted  as  himself.  How 
could  the  restoration  to  honesty  and  respectability  of  the  liberated 
convict  be  anticipated  from  a  community  exclusively  composed  of  his 
foes  and  his  fellow- vagabonds,  his  gaolers  and  his  accomplices  ? 

If  the  new  penal  settlement  be  intended  as  a  place  of  infliction,  it 
*ould  simply  be  a  prison  with  many  disadvantages.  A  prison, — a 
gaol  for  the  purposes  of  punishment, — cannot  be  too  close  under  our 
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eye.  It  would  be  better  on  Wandsworth  Common  than  at  the 
Antipodes.  It  would  be  far  safer,  abuses  would  be  far  less  likely 
to  creep  in,  and  its  cost  would  be  far  less.  Gaolers,  officers,  military, 
police,  must  be  more  numerous  for  an  establishment  at  the  Falkland 
Islands  than  in  England,  and  must  be  paid  more  highly.  The  ordinary 
needful  cost  of  a  convict  here  may  be  taken  at  £25  a  year,  of  which 
his  labour  does  or  ought  to  repay  a  considerable  portion  ;  his  mere 
transport  to  Western  Australia  costs  that  sum. 

But  suppose  this  objection  got  over  or  ignored.  Suppose  that  by 
painful  efforts,  and  by  slow  degrees,  some  isolated  and  ungenial  spot 
of  earth  shall  be  covered  by  the  farms  of  these  liberated  convicts. 
What  sort  of  a  community  will  have  been  created,  and  what  sort  of 
a  future  can  be  predicted  for  it  ?  You  have  sown  with  poisoned 
seed;  what  sort  of  a  harvest  is  likely  to  be  reaped?  You  have 
selected  your  "pilgrim  fathers," — the  founders  of  a  new  society, — 
from  the  worst  dregs  of  your  vitiated  population,  from  desperadoes 
so  bad  that  you  dare  not  keep  them  at  home.  Is  this  a  deed  which, 
after  past  experience,  England  can  repeat?  But  further, — either 
there  will  be  no  women  in  this  penal  settlement,  or  these  women  most 
be  the  most  abandoned  of  their  sex,  for  none  other  will  go  there.  In 
the  former  case,  we  must  lay  our  account  for  the  revival  of  all  the 
unspeakable  abominations  of  Tasmania  and  Norfolk  Island.  In  the 
latter,  what  will  that  community  be  whose  fathers  are  felons,  burglars, 
and  murderers,  and  whose  mothers  are  prostitutes,  or  worse  ? 

8.  The  only  resource,  then,  since  hanging  can  be  available  to  such 
a  very  limited  extent ;  since  no  colony  will  now  receive  our  convicts  ; 
and  since  a  new  penal  settlement  is  not  only  inadmissible,  but  would 
not  supply  the  desideratum, — is  that  of  indefinite  incarceration.  We 
must  imprison  the  corrigible  offenders  till  they  are  corrected,  and  -we 
must  imprison  the  incorrigible  ones  for  life.  Or,  to  state  the  proposi- 
tion in  its  tersest,  nakedest,  most  startling  shape,  we  must  incarcerate 
them  all  indefinitely,  liberating  such  only  as  we  deem  to  be  reclaimed, 
and  only  when  we  judge  their  reclamation  to  be  genuine  and  com- 
plete ;  restoring  to  them,  in  a  word,  their  power  to  war  against  and 
prey  upon  society  only  when  we  have  regenerated  or  subdued  their  will. 

It  does  not  seem  easy  to  suggest  any  sustainable  objection  to  this 
practical  conclusion.  It  seems  impossible  to  give  any  shadow  of  a 
reason  why  we  should  not  shut  up  for  ever  those  habitual  malefactors 
who  are  for  ever  unfit  to  be  let  loose,  or  why  we  should  not  shut  up 
all  others  till  they  are  fit  to  be  let  loose  ; — nay,  it  seems  almost  a  self- 
evident  proposition  that  it  is  not  only  very  silly,  but  very  wrong,  to 
do  otherwise.  Some  offenders,  it  is  well  known,  are  incorrigible. 
Either  from  bad  organisation,  or  from  inveterate  habits  which  have 
become  as  fixed  as  organisation,  it  is  a  matter  of  moral  certainty  that, 
whenever  liberated,  they  will  and  must  recommence  their  hostility 
to  society,  and  their  depredations  on  its  members.    Therefore,  it  is 
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affirmed,  the  State  has  no  right  to  liberate  them.  It  sins  against  the 
community  by  doing  so,  for  it  wittingly  lets  loose  npon  it  an  insatiable 
and  implacable  foe.  It  sins  against  the  convict  himself  by  doing  so, 
for  it  deliberately  enables  him  to  add  to  the  number  of  his  crimes, 
knowing  that  he  will  avail  himself  of  the  facility  it  grants.  The  great 
mass  of  offenders,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  well  established, 
are  ^claimable, — often  after  long  probation,  many  failures,  and  the 
disappointment  of  many  hopes, — but  still,  reclaimable  they  are  ;  some 
by  one  means,  some  by  another ;  some  by  just  severity,  some  by 
judicious  kindness ;  some  in  a  few  months,  some  not  for  many  years. 
Bat  we  say  of  these,  as  of  the  others,  that,  till  they  are  reclaimed,  the 
State  has  no  right  to  let  them  loose.  It  wrongs  them,  and  it  wrongs  the 
community  if  it  does  so.  It  sins  alike  against  those  whom  it  is  bound 
to  protect  from  injury,  and  those  whom  it  can  protect  from  crime. 

The  public  is  quite  right  in  complaining,  as  it  has  long  done,  of 
the  liberation,  in  a  civilised  and  peaceable  community,  of  crowds 
of  professional  malefactors  whose  reformation  there  is  not  the  faintest 
reason  to  surmise,  and  whose  relapse  into  crime  there  is  every 
possible  reason  to  predict.  The  public  is  quite  wrong  in  directing, 
as  it  usually  does,  its  indignation  specifically  against  the  ticket-of- 
teave  men,  who  are  perhaps  no  worse  than  thousands  of  others; 
who  would  probably  be  not  one  whit  more  safe  or  harmless  had  they 
endured  the  entire  term  of  their  nominal  sentences ;  and  who  are  not 
the  agents  of  half  the  crimes  imputed  to  them.  The  facts  of  the  case 
are,  that  the  number  liberated  on  license  is  about  2,000  per  annum  ; 
and  that  about  100,000  are  annually  liberated  from  ordinary  gaols 
without  any  restrictions  whatever.  The  public  see  the  truth  as  to 
the  2,000,  but  have  not  yet  applied  it  to  the  100,000.  But  the  justice 
of  their  blundering  complaint  is  the  same  in  both  cases.  They 
pereeive  the  error,  and  protest  against  the  mischief,  of  liberating 
criminals  while  still  criminally  disposed,  or  by  circumstances  hounded 
back  into  criminal  courses. 

The  principle,  then,  being  morally  just  and  logically  sound, — and 
the  public  having  got  an  imperfect,  which  might  soon  be  converted 
into  a  perfect,  grasp  of  it, — it  only  remains  to  notice  one  or  two 
conceivable  objections ; — 

1.  Imprisonment  for  life  may  at  first  startle  some  unthinking 
minds ;  but  such  may  be  quieted  by  reminding  them  that  in  the  great 
majority  of  instances  the  criminals  who  will  undergo  this  punishment 
are  those  who  used  formerly  to  be  hanged ;  that  hanging  was  not 
abandoned  because  it  was  deliberately  deemed  that  these  offenders 
ought  ever  to  be  restored  to  society,  but  from  religious  and  humane 
scruples;  that  if  let  loose  these  men  would  soon  again  subject 
themselves  to  recapture ;  and  that  in  any  case,  therefore,  their  life 
must  be  a  long  course  of  imprisonment, — with  intervals  in  the  one 
case,  without  intervals  in  the  other ;  and  finally,  that  their  life,  though 
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it  must  be  permanently  passed  in  detention,  need  not  be  permanently 
passed  under  infliction.  They  are  shut  up,  not  for  vengeance,  but 
for  the  safety  of  society ;  and,  in  course  of  time,  much  mitigation, 
consistent  with  safe  custody,  might  be  allowed  them. 

2.  Other  objectors  urge  that  it  is  not  the  State's  business  to  reclaim 
offenders,  but  to  punish  them ;  and  that  it  steps  beyond  its  province 
when  it  undertakes  the  task  of  the  chaplain  or  the  schoolmaster,  and 
attempts  to  proportion  penalties  to  repentance  instead  of  to  crime. 
The  reply  to  this  objection  is  brief  and  conclusive.  The  State  has 
one  sole,  clear,  paramount  duty  in  this  matter,  viz.,  to  protect  the 
community.  We  have  already  seen  that  this  protection  can  only  be 
effectually  afforded  by  incarcerating  all  professional  criminals  for 
ever,  or  till  they  are  reclaimed.  Unless,  therefore,  the  objectors  are 
prepared  to  advocate  perpetual  imprisonment  for  ail,  their  objection 
falls  to  the  ground.  But  it  will  also  be  admitted  at  once  that  the 
State,  in  protecting  the  community,  has  no  right  to  inflict  any  suffer- 
ing beyond  what  is  necessary  for  this  protection ;  it  has,  therefore, 
no  right  to  retain  in  prison  any  who  can  be  let  out  with  safety.  It 
can  be  shown,  moreover,  that  it  answers  better, — is  wiser,  more 
effectual,  more  economical,  as  well  as  more  just, — to  keep  convicts 
in  gaol  till  they  are  reclaimed  than  to  keep  them  in  for  ever.  As  far 
as  the  interests  of  society  are  concerned,  the  sooner  a  criminal  can  be 
turned  into  an  honest  and  industrious  citizen,  the  better  ;  the  "  pro- 
tection "  afforded  is  the  more  complete,  the  more  prompt,  and  the  less 
costly.  We  insist,  therefore,  on  the  direction  of  the  State's  exertions 
to  the  transformation  of  the  criminal,  simply  and  solely  because  thus 
can  it  best  discharge  its  special  duty  to  the  community, — thus  can 
it  best,  easiest,  soonest  relieve  it  of  a  burden,  by  liberating  an  offender 
whom  yet  it  must  not  liberate  till  he  be  transformed. 

8.  A  third  class  of  objectors  urge  that,  by  taking  all  this  pains  to 
reform  and  train  the  criminal,  to  teach  him  a  trade,  to  instil  habits  of 
industry,  and  to  inaugurate  him  in  a  respectable  way  of  life,  the  State 
incurs  the  risk  of  disheartening  honesty  and  encouraging  crime. 
This  is  an  objection  for  the  forum, — rather  showy  than  substantial. 
A  very  slight  consideration  of  the  facts  of  prison  discipline,  and  a 
very  superficial  acquaintance  with  the  peculiar  character  of  the  class 
of  professional  offenders,  will  suffice  to  convince  us  of  its  futility. 
No  one  would  willingly  select  so  circuitous  and  so  painful  a  channel 
by  which  to  arrive  at  a  respectable  and  self-supporting  position. 
Months  of  separate  confinement,  entire  and  continuous  seclusion  from 
all  old  associates,  severe  and  unremitting  labour,  monotony  of  scene 
and  thought,  enforced  regularity,  abstinence  from  all  sensual  indul- 
gences, and  the  indefinite  duration  of  all  these  conditions,  constitute 
a  picture  which,  we  may  be  sure,  presents  nothing  that  is  attractive 
to  the  criminal,  nothing  that  can  seem  enviable  to  the  honest  labourer. 
The  most  marked  and  universal  characteristics  of  the  criminal  popa* 
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lation  are  self-indulgence  and  a  hatred  of  order  ;  a  sccno  where  hours 
are  early  and  toil  is  regular, — where  there  are  no  women,  no  tobacco, 
and  no  spirits, — is,  in  their  eyes,  little  better  than  a  hell. 

4.  The  expense  of  the  proposed  system,  if  duly  carried  out,  will  be 
objected  against  it.  This  objection  might,  if  it  were  desirable,  be 
triumphantly  disposed  of  by  a  series  of  detailed  comparative  statistics, 
which,  however,  would  necessarily  be  more  or  less  conjectural.  But 
a  reply  which  has  nothing  conjectural  about  it  is,  that  these  profes- 
sional malefactors  and  depredators  live  at  the  cost  of  the  community, 
alike  whether  in  or  out  of  prison ;  and  we  are  perfectly  certain  that 
we  shall  keep  them  a  great  deal  more  cheaply  than  they  can  keep 
themselves. 

The  principle  then  being  clearly  seen  and  defended  against  all 
objections,  the  plan  in  which  it  is  to  be  embodied,  and  by  which  it  is 
to  be  carried  out,  remains  to  be  explained.  But,  first,  we  must  notice 
a  corollary  of  the  principle  which,  though  a  logical  sequence,  seems 
somewhat  startling  on  its  first  enunciation, — and  that  is,  that  we  must 
deal  in  the  same  manner  with  all  the  offenders  we  lay  hold  of,  what- 
ever be  the  particular  offence  which  brings  them  under  the  grasp  of 
justice.  We  are  all  the  time  speaking,  it  will  be  remembered,  of  pro- 
fessional and  regular  criminals, — permanent  members  of  the  criminal 
population.  Now,  we  propose  to  take  these  into  our  continuous 
custody, — not  because  they  have  stolen  a  pocket-handkerchief,  or 
broken  open  a  till, — but  because  they  are  organised  and  established 
enemies  of  the  community,  habitual  depredators  on  its  goods.  The 
particular  offence  for  which  they  are  brought  up  furnishes  the  proof, 
but  not  the  measure,  of  this  habitual  enmity  and  this  predatory  life. 
The  community  equally  needs  to  be  protected  against  them,  and  they 
equally  need  to  have  their  bad  and  inveterate  propensities  eradicated, 
whether  the  degree  of  their  discovered  depredation  be  great  or  small. 
Moreover,  it  will  often  happen  that  a  great  offender  will  be  detected 
only  in  one  of  his  smallest  offences,  or  that  a  man  who  has  committed 
fifty  crimes,  for  which  the  cumulative  penalties  would  be  enormous, 
will  be  sentenced  only  for  one.  Therefore,  whatever  be  the  special 
features  of  the  case,  it  seems  reasonable  and  righteous  that  all  pro- 
fessional offenders  should  be  dealt  with  in  the  same  manner,  and 
according  to  the  same  rule;  the  judge  admeasuring  his  sentence 
rather  to  the  proved  character  and  antecedents  of  the  prisoner  than 
to  the  individual  specimen  of  these  furnished  by  the  charge  in  the 
indictment.  To  the  very  heinous,  the  notoriously  incorrigible,  the 
judge  should  award  detention  for  life.  To  those  convicted  of  crimes 
of  violence  and  brutality,  he  should  award  a  given  number  of  lashes 
in  addition  to  their  other  sentence.  To  all  others,  without  exception f 
he  should  award  a  sentence  in  three  divisions,  varying  merely  in 
extent  and  in  amount, — seclusion,  atonement,  and  provision. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  difficult  question,— on  which,  indeed,  the 
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whole  matter  must  eventually  hinge, — "  How  are  we  to  ascertain 
when  the  convict  is  reclaimed  and  fit  to  be  discharged  ?  and  who  an 
to  determine  his  fitness  or  unfitness  ? " 

It  must  be  avowed,  at  once,  that  no  infallible  test  can  he  dis- 
covered. The  utmost  acuteness  and  the  longest  experience  will  some- 
times be  at  fault,  and,  under  any  system,  some  criminals  will  V 
liberated  while  their  reformation  is  yet  imperfect  or  superficial.  Tkose 
who  relapse  after  having  undergone  the  ordeal  we  propose,  should, 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  be  classed  with  the  incorrigible,  and  t* 
detained  for  life.  But  it  is  believed  that,  with  nine-tenths  of  tbt 
number,  the  test,  strictly  applied,  will  be  found  reliable  and  sure.  I- 
must  bo,  in  the  main,  a  self-acting  one ;  it  must  depend  as  little  r 
possible  upon  the  fallible  sagacity  of  governor  or  chaplain ;  and  fk 
onus  probandi  must  be  thrown  upon  the  prisoner. 

1.  Every  convicted  offender,  then,  as  well  in  the  ordinary  gaols  is 
in  the  convict  prisons  under  Government  control,  should  be  subjected 
to  a  period  of  strict  seclusion,  cut  off  from  all  intercourse  with  old 
associates ;  exposed  to  an  entirely  new  set  of  influences,  visited  daily 
by  the  chaplain,  schoolmaster,  governor,  and  turnkey,  but  by  no  one 
else ;  seeing  and  speaking  to  none  but  those  whose  sentiments  and 
interests  are  all  on  the  side  of  law  and  virtue,  as  those  of  his  former 
intimates  were  all  set  in  the  opposite  direction.  It  would  seem 
superfluous  to  insist  upon  this, — to  urge  the  entire  and  certain  dis- 
comfiture and  neutralisation  of  all  reforming  and  deterring  influences 
where  prisoners  in  gaol  are  allowed  to  herd  together,  are  shut  up  at 
night,  and  have  free  intercourse  by  day,  with  a  number  of  other 
offenders,  thinking  and  talking  of  nothing  but  their  criminal  expe- 
riences,— were  it  not  that  separation  is  still,  we  fear,  in  county  gaok 
the  exception  rather  than  the  rule.  It  is  utterly  monstrous  to  expert 
any  diminution  of  crime  to  arise  from  imprisonment  as  long  as  tikis 
self-evident  and  suicidal  absurdity  is  suffered  to  continue. 

The  period  of  this  seclusion  should  be  not  less  than  six  moafc 
nor  more  than  twelve.     Few  regular  criminals  need  less  than  fbe 
shorter,  or  can  bear  more  than  the  longer  term.     Between  th*  two. 
the  judge  must  decide  according  to  such  opinion  as  the  eriilfixt  t«r 
the  prisoner's  character  which  comes  before  him  will  enable  Ion  V 
ion  a.     The  effect  of  this  seclusion,  according  to  the  testimony  d 
who  have  watched  it,  is  most  powerful-     It  subdues  and  in 
in  a  singular  degree.     The  criminal  propensities  of  the 
prisoner,  fed  by  no  fro  eh  fuel,  fall  into  atrophy  or  abeyance ;  i 
aud  reflection,  and  converse  only  with  the  good, — an  altogether 
and   abnormal  set  of  circumstances  for  htm, — devolop  frffafl*  I 
noti o as  incongruous  and  antagonistic  to  his  past,  and  he  i 
of  his  cell  at  the  expirution  of  the  period  assigned  n  wholly 
man ;  not  reformed,  bat  in  a  state  favourable  to  reformation,— »M 
ilc-xible,  and  impressible  in  the  highost  degree*     Notiirntf,  Urm*r 
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has  yet  been  done,  except  in  the  way  of  preparation.  The  impres- 
sibility we  have  mentioned  is  the  impressibility  of  almost  childlike 
weakness.  It  is  equal  towards  bad  influences  as  towards  good.  With 
the  latter  it  must  now  be  our  care  to  surround  him ;  if  we  were  to 
liberate  him  on  issuing  from  this  first  stage,  his  relapse  would  be  a 
matter  of  almost  certainty. 

The  remaining  portion  of  the  convict's  sentence  should  be  passed 
in  labour.  Of  what  description  this  labour  should  be,  and  how  pro- 
vided, there  is  no  need  to  speak  here.  Handicrafts  in  prison,  agri- 
cultural labour  out  of  it,  labour  on  useful  public  works,  in  fixed  and 
movable  prisons,  may  all  be  resorted  to,  and  we  need  apprehend  no 
serious  difficulties  of  practice  in  carrying  out  these  plans.  They 
belong,  however,  to  the  domain  of  executive  experience. 

2.  The  prisoner,  having  now  undergone  the  preparatory  discipline 
necessary  to  correct  and  in  a  degree  wipe  out  the  past,  and  make  him 
ready  for  initiation  into  a  different  career,  enters  on  the  second  stage 
of  his  sentence.  He  has  now  to  make  atonement  for  his  former 
depredations  on  the  community,  and  for  the  expense  which  he  has 
entailed  upon  it  in  providing  for  his  maintenance  and  detention.  He 
must  work  out  this  atonement.  He  must  be  sentenced  to  discharge 
such  labour  as  shall  be  assigned  him,  at  such  rate  of  wages  as  the 
State  shall  fix,  till  he  has  earned  the  sum  which  the  judge,  on  passing 
sentence,  shall  have  named.  The  reflection  that  he  is  working  in  a 
manner  for  himself,  and  to  hasten  the  day  of  his  liberation,  will 
stimulate  his  efforts  and  render  comparatively  easy  and  attractive 
those  habits  of  incessant  industry  which  else  would  have  been  difficult 
and  irksome ; — while  the  element  of  hope  will  greatly  facilitate  the 
maintenance  of  discipline  within  the  gaol. 

8.  But  even  after  a  prisoner  shall  have  been  subdued  and  softened 
by  seclusion,  and  taught  skill  and  habits  of  industry  by  enforced  but 
atoning  and  encouraged  toil,  it  would  still,  in  most  instances,  be 
unsafe  to  discharge  him  without  any  provision  for  his  future,  or  any 
precautions  for  assisting  him  to  place  his  new-born  virtue  in  favour- 
able circumstances, — in  circumstances,  at  least,  where  he  will  not  be 
surrounded  by  more  than  ordinary  temptations.  It  should,  therefore, 
be  a  portion  of  his  sentence  that  he  should  further  earn,  before  he 
can  be  liberated,  such  a  sum  of  money  as  will  suffice  to  enable  him 
to  emigrate  to  other  shores,  or  to  start  in  respectable  industry  at 
home. 

Now,  if  the  sums  designed  for  atonement  and  provision  are  fixed 
at  a  sufficiently  high  amount, — and  there  is  no  conceivable  motive  for 
^discriminate  lenience, — the  criminal,  by  earning  them,  will  have 
afforded  the  best  possible  presumption  that  he  can  be  discharged  with 
safety.  It  is  scarcely  possible  that  a  man  who  has  passed  many  months 
in  entire  seclusion  from  all  evil  influences  and  all  old  associations, 
who  has,  by  steady  industry  for  years,  repaid  to  society  a  fair  portion 
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of  the  sums  of  which  he  had  defrauded  it,  and  who  has  further  pro- 
vided himself  with  a  fund  in  hand  which  makes  him  almost  a  capitalist 
at  home,  or  will  cany  him  to  new  scenes  and  new  prospects, — shall 
not  have  undergone  both  such  a  real  change  and  such  a  salutary 
penance  as  will  make  him  anxious  and  able  to  pursue  an  honest  course 
thenceforth,  unless  exposed  to  trials  of  unusual  severity.  II  a  fait 
ses  epreuves ;  he  has  had  no  motive  and  no  power  to  deceive  the 
chaplain ;  the  special  representations  of  the  chaplain  and  the  governor 
as  to  bad  conduct  in  gaol  should  be  allowed  a  veto  on  his  liberation, 
but  no  more. 

Nor  should  the  convict,  when  his  term  of  sentence  has  expired, — 
or  rather,  when  the  conditions  of  his  sentence  have  been  fulfilled, — 
be  liberated  simply,  and  without  precaution.  To  do  this  would  be  to 
risk  the  undoing  of  what  has  been  so  laboriously  effected.  The 
prisoner  has  been  sequestered  from  the  world,  and  in  leading-strings, 
for  years  ;  he  is  necessarily  unfit,  at  once,  to  meet  it  alone  and  un- 
assisted ;  and  the  new  world  into  which  he  is  issuing, — the  honest 
one, — is  one  of  which,  even  formerly,  he  had  small  experience.  In 
order  to  give  him  "  a  good  start "  much  individual  care  and  attention 
will  be  requisite.  Police  supervision,  which,  as  Sir  Walter  Crofton 
recently  showed,  is  often  the  liberated  convict's  best  assistance,  should 
surround  his  steps  for  a  long  period  after  his  discharge. 

Were  it  possible,  it  would,  no  doubt,  be  desirable,  that  nearly  all 
these  discharged  and  reformed  criminals  should  emigrate  at  once. 
Nowhere,  at  home,  can  they  find  such  hopeful  openings  for  a  new 
career  as  in  a  new  country ;  nowhere,  at  home,  can  they  so  surely  and 
thoroughly  get  away  from  their  unhappy  antecedents.  There  may, 
however,  be  some  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  universal  adoption  of 
this  resource.  Government  is  pledged  not  to  send  any  more  convicts 
to  our  recalcitrant  colonies  ;  and  to  send  liberated,  even  if  reformed, 
criminals,  might  be  deemed  an  evasion  of  this  pledge.  Some  of 
our  dependencies,  it  is  said,  refuse  to  receive  any  immigrants  who 
have  been  convicted  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  tyrannical  and 
discriminating  injustice  could  be  practically  carried  out.  The  dis- 
charged offender  is  a  free  man ;  by  law  he  can  go  where  he  pleases ;  he 
pays  his  own  passage,  he  provides  his  own  outfit,  and  it  would  be  all 
but  impossible  to  distinguish  him,  either  in  Australia,  Canada,  or 
the  United  States,  from  the  crowd  of  miscellaneous  emigrants  daily 
arriving.  On  the  whole,  it  is  probable  ho  will  be  a  more  eligible 
citizen  than  the  mass  of  these.  The  quantity  of  unoccupied  land  is 
so  great  in  various  quarters  of  the  world,  and  the  demand  for  labour 
to  till  it  so  continuous,  and,  at  times,  so  ravenous,  that  it  may 
fairly  be  anticipated  that  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  emigration  above 
alluded  to,  will  be  found  rather  theoretically  formidable  than  practically 
or  extensively  operative.  Nearly  all  well-disposed  expirees  would  desire 
to  emigrate,  and  all  who  wish  should  be  put  in  the  way  of  doing  so. 
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For  such  as  wish  to  remain  at  homo  or  find  insuperable  impediments 
in  the  way  of  going  abroad,  much  may  be  done  by  benevolent  indi- 
viduals or  associations  in  helping  them  to  employment.  The  first  step, 
it  must  be  remembered,  is  the  only  really  difficult  one.  A  man  once 
settled  can  get  on  ;  a  man  once  employed  can  have  a  character  from 
his  first  employer ;  his  antecedents  need  not  be  traced  further  back. 
No  one  will  be  disposed  to  undervalue  the  assistance  that  may  be 
afforded  to  the  discharged  criminal  in  this  way,  who  is  cognizant  oi 
the  extensive  and  successful  operations  of  the  numerous  "  Socio tt*s 
de  Patronage,11  spread  over  most  continental  countries,  for  finding 
places  for  discharged  criminals, — an  indispensable  and  most  service- 
able resource,  which  States  unprovided  with  our  facility  of  deporta- 
tion have  long  since  been  driven  to  adopt.  By  a  well-organised 
system  of  communication  between  gaol  chaplains  and  associations  of 
this  sort,  a  large  number  of  expirees  might  bo  provided  for,  direct 
from  the  prison  doors. 

Others  might  make  their  §rst  step  in  the  new  life  they  desire  to  lead 
under  the  auspices  of  Refuges  or  Intermediary  Establishments,  such 
as  that  set  on  foot  by  Sir  Walter  Crofton,  when  Director  of  Convict 
Prisons,  in  Ireland,  at  Smithfield,  near  Dublin,  where  men  supposed 
eligible  for  conditional  liberation  are,  as  it  were,  filtered  back  into  the 
world  through  the  medium  of  a  stage  of  provided  employment  and 
supervised  freedom,  described  in  his  pamphlet.  Their  fitness  for 
discharge  and  independence  is  here  both  fexercised  and  tested;  and 
many  persons  are  willing  to  take  inmates  from  a  refuge  such  as  this, 
who  would  scarcely  have  courage  to*  try  them  direct  from  gaol. 

There  may  still  remain  a  certaut  number  who  cannot  at  onco 
emigrate,  whom  no  one  will  at  once  engage,  and  who  cannot,  unaided, 
at  once  establish  themselves  in  work.  For  these,  Government  might, 
without  violating  any  principle  of  justice  or  sound  economic  science, 
provide  temporary  employment ;  employment  not  artificially  created 
for  them,  but  profitable  and  desirable  in  itself.  In  the  present  normal 
condition  of  the  labour  market,  there  is  no  danger  lest  honest  men 
should  be  thereby  superseded  or  displaced ;  and  we  must  bear  in 
mind  that  in  thus  facilitating  the  restoration  to  virtuous  courses  of  the 
liberated  offender,  it  is  the  interest  of  the  community  at  large,  and  not 
that  of  the  criminal,  that  we  are  consulting.  It  would  only  be  neces- 
sary to  fix  the  rate  of  remuneration  sufficiently  low  to  guard  against 
the  risk  of  the  expiree  remaining  languidly  or  wilfully  on  the  hands  of 
the  authorities. 

It  will  be  understood,  it  is  hoped,  that  the  writer  claims  no  origi- 
nality for  his  suggestions.  If  there  is  any  merit  of  novelty  in  them,  it 
must  lie  merely  in  the  coherence  of  the  plan,  and  tho  distinctness  and 
irrefragability  of  the  two  principles  on  which  it  is  based. 


PHINEAS  FINN,  THE  IRISH  MEMBER. 


CHAPTEE  LXH. 

THE  LETTER  THAT  WAS  SENT  TO  BRIGHTON. 

Monday  morning  came  and  Madame  Goesler  had  as  yet  written  no 
answer  to  the  Duke  of  Omnium.  Had  not  Lady  Glencora  gone  to 
Park  Lane  on  the  Sunday  afternoon,  I  think  the  letter  would  have 
been  written  on  that  day ;  but,  whatever  may  have  been  the  effect  of 
Lady  Glencora's  visit,  it  so  far  disturbed  Madame  Goesler  as  to  keep 
her  from  her  writing-table.  There  was  yet  another  night  for  thought, 
and  then  the  letter  should  be  written  on  the  Monday  morning. 

When  Lady  Glencora  left  Madame  Goesler  she  went  at  once  to  the 
Duke's  house.  It  was  her  custom  to  see  her  husband's  uncle  on  a  Sun- 
day, and  she  would  most  frequently  find  him  just  at  this  hour, — before 
he  went  up-stairs  to  dress  for  dinner.  She  usually  took  her  boy  with 
her,  but  on  this  occasion  she  went  ajone.  She  had  tried  what  she  could 
do  with  Madame  Goesler,  and  she  found  that  she  had  failed.  She  must 
now  make  her  attempt  upon  the  Duke.  But  the  Duke,  perhaps  antici- 
pating some  attack  of  the  kind,  had  fled.  "Where  is  his  grace, 
Barker?"  said  Lady  Glencora  to  the  porter.  "We  do  not  know, 
your  ladyship.  His  grace  went  away  yesterday  evening  with  nobody 
but  Lapoule."  Lapoule  was  the  Duke's  French  valet.  Lady  Glencora 
could  only  return  home  and  consider  in  her  own  mind  what  batteries 
might  yet  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Duke,  towards  stopping  the 
marriage,  even  after  the  engagement  should  have  been  made, — if  it 
were  to  be  made.  Lady  Glencora  felt  that  such  batteries  might  sffll 
be  brought  up  as  would  not  improbably  have  an  effect  on  a  proai, 
weak  old  man.  If  all  other  resources  failed,  royaltv  in  some  at  ill 
branches  might  be  induced  to  make  a  request,  and  evtiry  august  rtk- 
tion  in  the  peerage  should  interfere*  The  Duke  no  doubt  might 
persevere  and  marry  whom  he  pleased, — if  he  wero  strong 
But  it  requires  much  personal  strength, — that  standing  alone 
the  well-armed  batteries  of  all  one's  friends.  Lady  Glencora  hud  m 
tried  such  a  battle  on  her  own  behalf,  and  had  failed,  She 
Wished  to  be  imprudent  when  she  was  young ;  but  hur  frie&da  1 
been  too  strong  for  her.  She  had  been  reduced,  and  kept  in  offtk 
and  made  to  run  in  a  groove, — and  was  now,  vthm  «h*  not  looking  d 
her  little  boy  with  his  bold  face,  almost  inclined  to  think 
world  was  right,  and  that  grooves  were  best.     But  if  fho  bad 
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controlled  when  she  was  young,  so  ought  the  Duke  to  he  controlled, 
now  that  he  was  old.  It  is  all  very  well  for  a  man  or  woman 
to  boast  that  he, — or  she, — may  do  what  he  likes  with  his  own, — 
or  with  her  own.  But  there  are  circumstances  in  which  such 
self-action  is  ruinous  to  so  many  that  coercion  from  the  outside 
becomes  absolutely  needed.  Nobody  had  felt  the  injustice  of  such 
coercion  when  applied  to  herself  more  sharply  than  had  Lady  Glen- 
cora.* But  she  had  lived  to  acknowledge  that  such  coercion  might  be 
proper,  and  was  now  prepared  to  use  it  in  any  shape  in  which  it 
might  be  made  available.  It  was  all  very  well  for  Madame  Goesler 
to  laugh  and  exclaim,  "  Psha ! "  when  Lady  Glencora  declared  her  real 
trouble.  But  should  it  ever  come  to  pass  that  a  black-browed  baby 
with  a  yellow  skin  should  be  shown  to  the  world  as  Lord  Silverbridge, 
Lady  Glencora  knew  that  her  peace  of  mind  would  be  gone  for  ever. 
She  had  begun  the  world  desiring  one  thing,  and  had  missed  it.  She 
had  suffered  much,  and  had  then  reconciled  herself  to  other  hopes. 
If  those  other  hopes  were  also  to  be  cut  away  from  her,  the  world 
would  not  be  worth  a  pinch  of  snuff  to  her.  The  Duke  had  fled,  and 
she  could  do  nothing  to-day ;  but  to-morrow  she  would  begin  with  her 
batteries.  And  she  herself  had  done  the  mischief  1  She  had  invited 
this  woman  down  to  Matching !  '  Heaven  and  earth ! — that  such  a 
man  as  the  Duke  should  be  such  a  fool! — The  widow  of  a  Jew 
banker!  He,  the  Duke  of  Omnium, — and  thus  to  cut  away  from 
himself  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  all  honour,  all  peace  of  mind,  all  the 
grace  of  a  noble  end  to  a  career 'which,  if  not  very  noble  in  itself,  had 
received  the  praise  of  nobility !  And  to  do  this  for  a  thin,  black- 
browed,  yellow- visaged  woman  with  ringlets  and  devil's  eyes,  and 
a  beard  on  her  upper  lip, — a  Jewess, — a  creature  of  whose  habits  of 
life  and  manners  of  thought  they  all  were  absolutely  ignorant ;  who 
drank,  possibly ;  who  might  have  been  a  forger,  for  what  any  one 
knew ;  an  adventuress  who  had  found  her  way  into  society  by  her 
art  and  perseverance, — and  who  did  not  even  pretend  to  have  a 
relation  in  the  world!  That  such  a  one  should  have  influence  enough 
to  intrude  herself  into  the  house  of  Omnium,  and  blot  the  scutcheon, 
and, — what  was  worst  of  all, — perhaps  be  the  mother  of  future 
dukes  1  Lady  Glencora,  in  her  anger,  was  very  unjust  to  Madame 
Goesler,  thinking  all  evil  of  her,  accusing  her  in  her  mind  of  every 
crime,  denying  her  all  charm,  all  beauty.  Had  the  Duke  forgotten 
himself  and  his  position  for  the  sake  of  some  fair  girl  with  a  pink 
complexion  and  grey  eyes,  and  smooth  hair,  and  a  father,  Lady 
Glencora  thought  that  she  would  have  forgiven  it  better.  It  might 
be  that  Madame  Goesler  would  win  her  way  to  the  coronet ;  but 
when  she  came  to  put  it  on,  she  should  find  that  there  were  sharp 
thorns  inside  the  lining  of  it.  Not  a  woman  worth  the  knowing  in  all 
London  should  speak  to  her ; — nor  a  man  either  of  those  men  with 
whom  a  Duchess  oi  Omnium  would  wish  to  hold  converse.     She 
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should  find  her  husband  rated  as  a  doting  fool,  and  herself  rated  as  i 
scheming  female  adventuress.  And  it  should  go  hard  with  Lady 
Glencora,  if  the  Duke  were  not  separated  from  his  new  Duchess 
before  the  end  of  the  first  year  !  In  her  anger  Lady  Glencora  was 
very  unjust. 

The  Duke,  when  he  left  his  house  without  telling  his  household 
whither  he  was  going,  did  send  his  address  to, — the  top  brick  of  the 
chimney.  His  note,  which  was  delivered  at  Madame  Goesler's  house 
3 ate?  on  the  Sunday  evening,  was  as  follows:— *' I  am  to  have  your 
answer  on  Monday.  I  shall  be  at  Brighton.  Send  it  by  a  private 
messenger  to  the  Bedford  Hotel  there.  I  need  not  tell  yon  with  what 
expectation,  with  what  hope,  with  what  fear  I  shall  await  it. — 0. H 
Poor  old  man!  He  had  run  through  all  the  pleasures  of  life  too 
quickly,  and  had  not  much  left  with  which  to  amuse  himself.  At 
length  ho  had  set  his  eyes  on  a  top  brick,  and  being  tired  of  every- 
thing else,  wanted  it  very  sorely.  Poor  old  man  !  How  should  it  do 
him  any  good,  even  if  ho  got  it  ?  Madame  Goe^ler,  when  she  received 
the  note,  sat  with  it  in  her  hand,  thinking  of  his  great  want.  M  And 
he  would  be  tired  of  his  new  plaything  after  a  month,'*  she  said  to 
herself.  But  she  had  given  herself  to  the  next  morning,  and  she 
would  not  make  up  her  mind  that  night.  She  would  sleep  once  more 
with  the  coronet  of  a  duchess  within  her  reach.  She  did  do  so  ;  and 
woke  in  the  morning  with  her  mind  absolutely  in  doubt.  When  she 
walked  down  to  breakfast,  all  doubt  was  at  an  end.  The  time  had 
come  when  it  was  necessary  that  she  should  resolve,  and  while  her 
maid  was  brushing  her  hair  for  her  she  did  make  her  resolution. 

"  What  a  thing  it  is  to  be  a  great  lady,"  said  the  maid,  who  may 
probably  have  reflected  that  the  JDukc  of  Omnium  did  not  com©  h*r» 
so  often  for  nothing. 

41  What  do  you  mean  by  that,  Lotta  J  " 

'*  The  women  I  know,  madame,  talk  so  much  of  their  countesses, 
and  ladyships,  and  duchesses,  I  would  never  rest  till  I  had  a  title  in 
tbts  country,  if  I  were  a  lady, — and  rich  and  beautiful/' 

"  And  can  the  countesses,  and  the  ladyships,  and  the  duchesses  do 
as  the}'  please  ?" 

11  Ah,  madame  ; — I  know  not  that." 

"But  I  know,  That  will  do,  Lotta.  Now  leave  me,11  1W» 
Madame  Goesler  had  made  up  her  mind  ;  but  I  do  not  know  whether 
that  doubt  as  to  having  her  own  way  hud  much  to  do  with  it.  Am 
the  wife  of  an  old  man  she  would  probably  have  had  mueb  of  bur 
own  way.  Immediately  after  breakfast  sho  wrote  her  auxwur  to  ibo 
Duke,  which  was  as  follows  : — 

'<  Park  Lamr,  Hotukr. 
M  My  pear  Duke  op  Omnium, 

41 1  find  so  great  a  difficulty  in  expressing  myself  to  ypur  $nc* 
in  a  written  letter,  that  since  you  left  me  I  have  never  ceased  to  «i*& 
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that  I  bad  been  less  nervous,  less  doubting,  and  less  foolish,  when 
yon  were  present  with  me  here  in  my  room.  I  might  then  have  said 
in  one  word  what  will  take  so  many  awkward  words  to  explain. 

"  Great  as  is  the  honour  you  propose  to  confer  on  me,  rich  as  is 
the  gift  you  offer  to  me,  I  cannot  accept  it.  I  cannot  be  your  grace's 
wife.  I  may  almost  say  that  I  knew  it  was  so  when  you  parted  from 
me ;  but  the  surprise  of  the  situation  took  away  from  me  a  part  of 
my  judgment,  and  made  me  unable  to  answer  you  as  I  should  have 
done.  My  lord,  the  truth  is,  that  I  am  not  fit  to  be  the  wife  of  the  Duke 
of  Omnium.  I  should  injure  you  ;  and  though  I  should  raise  myself 
in  name,  I  should  injure  myself  in  character.  But  you  must  not 
think,  because  I  say  this,  that  there  is  any  reason  why  I  should  not  be 
an  honest  man's  wife.  There  is  none.  I  have  nothing  on  my  con- 
science which  I  could  not  tell  to  you, — or  to  another  man ;  nothing 
that  I  need  fear  to  tell  to  all  the  world.  Indeed,  my  lord,  there 
is  nothing  to  tell  but  this, — that  I  am  not  fitted  by  birth  and 
position  to  be  the  wife  of  the  Duke  of  Omnium.  You  would  have  to 
blush  for  me,  and  that  no  man  shall  ever  have  to  do  on  my  account. 

"  I  will  own  that  I  have  been  ambitious,  too  ambitious,  and  have 
been  pleased  to  think  that  one  so  exalted  as  you  are,  one  whose  high 
position  is  so  rife  in  the  eyes  of  all  men,  should  have  taken  pleasure 
in  my  company.  I  will  confess  to  a  foolish  woman's  silly  vanity  in 
having  wished  to  be  known  to  be  the  friend  of  the  Duke  of  Omnium. 
I  am  like  the  other  moths  that  flutter  near  the  light  and  have  their 
wings  burned.  But  I  am  wiser  than  they  in  this,  that  having  been 
scorched,  I  know  that  I  musV  keep  my  distance.  You  will  easily 
believe  that  a  woman,  such  as  I  am,  does  not  refuse  to  ride  in  a 
carriage  with  your  grace's  arms  on  the  panels  without  a  regret.  I 
am  no  philosopher.  I  do  not  pretend  to  despise  the  rich  things  of  the 
world,  or  the  high  things.  According  to  my  way  of  thinking  a  woman 
ought  to  wish  to  be  Duchess  of  Omnium ; — but  she  ought  to  wish 
also  to  be  able  to  carry  her  coronet  with  a  proper  grace.  As  Madame 
Goesler  I  can  live,  even  among  my  superiors,  at  my  ease.  As  your 
grace's  wife,  I  should  be  easy  no  longer ; — nor  would  your  grace. 

"You  will  think  perhaps  that  what  I  write  is  heartless,  that  I  speak 
altogether  of  your  rank,  and  not  at  all  of  the  affection  you  have  shown 
me,  or  of  that  which  I  might  possibly  bear  towards  you.  I  think 
that  when  the  first  flush  of  passion  is  over  in  early  youth  men  and 
women  should  strive  to  regulate  their  love,  as  they  do  their  other 
desires,  by  their  reason.  I  could  love  your  grace,  fondly,  as  your 
wife,  if  I  thought  it  well  for  your  grace  or  for  myself  that  we  should 
be  man  and  wife.  As  I  think  it  would  be  ill  for  both  of  us,  I  will 
restrain  that  feeling,  and  remember  your  grace  ever  with  the  purest 
feeling  of  true  friendship. 

"Before  I  close  this  letter,  I  must  utter  a  word  of  gratitude.  In 
the  kind  of  life  which  I  havo  led  as  a  widow,  a  life  which  has  been 
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very  isolated  as  regards  true  fellowship,  it  has  been  my  greatest  effort 
to  obtain  the  good  opinion  of  those  among  whom  I  have  attempted  to 
make  my  way*  I  mayT  perhaps,  own  to  you  now  that  I  Lave  hid 
many  difficulties.  A  woman  who  is  alone  in  the  world  is  ever  rcgaitUd 
with  suspicion.  In  this  country  a  woman  with  a  foreign  xwmc,  witk 
moans  derived  from  foreign  sources,  with  a  foreign  history*  is  special; 
suspected.  I  have  striven  to  live  that  down,  ;iud  I  have  succccd&L 
But  in  my  wildest  dreams  I  never  dreamed  of  such  success  m  thi*. 
—that  the  Duke  of  Omnium  should  think  mo  the  worthiest  of  tii 
worthy.  You  may  be  sure  that  I  am  not  ud grateful, — that  I  newf 
uill  be  ungrateful.  And  I  trust  it  will  not  derogate  from  jw 
opinion  of  my  worth,  that  I  have  known  what  waa  due  to  yoor  grace V 
highness. 

c*  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

"  My  Lord  Duke, 
"Your  most  obliged  and  faithful  servant, 
**  Maeie  Max  G&Esiffi." 

"  How  many  unmarried  women  in  England  are  there  would  do  fk 
same?'1  she  said  to  herself,  as  she  folded  the  paper,  and  put  it  intoia 
envelope,  and  sealed  the  cover.  The  moment  that  the  letter  « 
completed  she  sent  It  off,  as  she  was  directed  to  send  it,  so  that  then 
might  be  no  possibility  of  repentance  and  subsequent  hesitation,  Sfci 
had  at  last  made  up  her  mind,  and  she  would  stand  by  the  irnVfrf 
She  bow  that  there  would  come  moments  in  which  she  would  deeffy 
regret  the  opportunity  that  she  had  lost,— the  chance  of  greatness  flit 
she  had  Hung  away  from  her.  But  so  would  she  have  often  rcgtxttei 
it,  also,  had  she  aceeplod  the  greatness.  Her  position  wag  010  fe 
which  there  must  be  regret,  let  her  decision  have  been  what  it  migbL 
But  she  had  decided,  and  the  thing  was  done.  She  would  StSl  fc* 
free, — Marie  Max  Go  osier, — unless  in  abandoning  her  freedom  ah* 
would  obtain  something  that  she  might  in  truth  prefer  to  it.  TYfcc* 
the  letter  was  gone  she  eat  disconsolate,  at  the  window  of  an  up-: 
room  in  which  she  had  written,  thinking  much  of  the  coronet* : 
of  the  name,  much  of  the  rank,  much  of  that  position  in  society  trhirb 
she  hod  nattered  herself  she  might  have  won  for  here  a  If  as  Jtaebw 
of  Omnium  by  her  beauty,  her  grace,  and  her  wit.  It  hail  no*  bifB 
simply  her  ambition  to  be  a  duchess,  without  further  aim  or  ofcj<ct 
She  had  fancied  that  she  might  have  been  such  a  dnchosa  00  than 
never  another,  so  that  her  fame  might  have  been  great  thronghirai 
Europe,  as  a  woman  charming  at  all  points*  And  &h<:  wcmld  hat* 
had  friends,  then, — real  friends,  and  would  not  have  Uvt-d  aklMl  •*  9 
was  now  her  fate  to  do.  And  the  would  have  loved  hrtr  dsc 
husband,  old  though  he  was,  and  stiR  with  pomp  and  ecreac 
She  would  have  loved  him*  and  dono  her  best  Ui  add  soinntJun*  of 
brightness  to  his  life.     It  wss  indeed  Into  that  there  wai  one  wham 
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she  loved  better ;  but  of  what  avail  was  it  to  love  a  man  who,  when 
lie  came  to  her,  would  speak  to  her  of  nothing  but  of  the  charms  which 
he  found  in  another  woman  ! 

She  had  been  sitting  thus  at  her  window,  with  a  book  in  her  hand, 
at  which  she  never  looked,  gazing  over  the  park  which  was  now 
beautiful  with  its  May  verdure,  when  on  a  sudden  a  thought  struck 
her.  Lady  Glencora  Palliser  had  come  to  her,trying  to  enlist  her  sym- 
pathy for  the  little  heir,  behaving,  indeed,  not  very  well,  as  Madame 
Goesler  had  thought,  but  still  with  an  earnest  purpose  which  was  in 
itself  good.  She  would  write  to  Lady  Glencora  and  put  her  out  of 
her  misery.  Perhaps  there  was  some  feeling  of  triumph  in  her  mind 
as  she  returned  to  the  desk  from  which  her  epistle  had  been  sent  to 
the  Duke  ; — not  of  that  triumph  which  would  have  found  its  gratifica- 
tion in  boasting  of  the  offer  that  had  been  made  to  her,  but  arising 
from  a  feeling  that  she  could  now  show  the  proud  mother  of  the  bold- 
faced boy  that  though  she  would  not  pledge  herself  to  any  woman  as 
to  what  she  might  do  or  not  do,  she  was  nevertheless  capable  of 
resisting  such  a  temptation  as  would  have  been  irresistible  to  many. 
Of  the  Duke's  offer  to  her  she  would  have  spoken  to  no  human  being, 
had  not  this  woman  shown  that  the  Duke's  purpose  was  known  at 
least  to  her,  and  now,  in  her  letter,  she  would  write  no  plain  word  of 
that  offer.  She  would  not  state,  in  words  intelligible  to  any  one  who 
might  read,  that  the  Duke  had  offered  her  his  hand  and  his  coronet. 
But  she  would  write  so  that  Lady  Glencora  should  understand  her. 
And  she  would  be  careful  that  there  should  be  no  word  in  the  letter 
to  make  Lady  Glencora  think  that  she  supposed  herself  to  be  unfit 
for  the  rank  offered  to  her.  She  had  been  very  humble  in  what  she 
had  written  to  the  Duke,  but  she  would  not  be  at  all  humble  in  what 
she  was  about  to  write  to  the  mother  of  the  bold-faced  boy.  And 
this  was  the  letter  when  it  was  written ; — 

"  My  deab  Lady  Glencora, 

"  I  venture  to  send  you  a  line  to  put  you  out  of  your  misery ; 
— for  you  were  very  miserable  when  you  were  so  good  as  to  come 
here  yesterday.  Your  dear  little  boy  is  safe  from  me  ; — and,  what  is 
more  to  the  purpose,  so  are  you  and  your  husband, — and  your  uncle, 
whom,  in  truth,  I  love.  You  asked  me  a  downright  question  which 
I  did  not  then  choose  to  answer  by  a  downright  answer.  The  down- 
right answer  was  not  at  that  time  due  to  you.  It  has  since  been 
given,  and  as  I  like  you  too  well  to  wish  you  to  be  in  torment,  I 
send  you  a  line  to  say  that  I  shall  never  be  in  the  way  of  you  or 
your  boy. 

"  And  now,  dear  Lady  Glencora,  one  word  more.  Should  it  ever 
again  appear  to  you  to  be  necessary  to  use  your  zeal  for  the  pro- 
tection of  your  husband  or  your  child,  do  not  endeavour  to  dissuade 
*  woman  by  trying  to  make  her  think  that  she,  by  her  alliance,  would 
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bring  degradation  into  any  house,  or  to  any  man.  If  there  could 
have  been  an  argument  powerful  with  me  to  make  me  do  that  whieh 
you  wished  to  prevent,  it  was  the  argument  which  you  used.  Bat 
my  own  comfort,  and  the  happiness  of  another  person  whom  I  value 
almost  as  much  as  myself,  were  too  important  to  be  sacrificed  even 
to  a  woman's  revenge.  I  take  mine  by  writing  to  you  and  telling 
you  that  I  am  better  and  more  rational  and  wiser  than  you  took  me 
to  be. 

"  If,  after  this,  you  choose  to  be  on  good  terms  with  mc,  I  shall 
be  happy  to  be  your  friend.  I  shall  want  no  further  revenge.  Yoa 
owe  me  some  little  apology ;  but  whether  you  make  it  or  not,  I  "will 
be  contented,  and  will  never  do  more  than  ask  whether  your  darling's 
prospects  are  still  safe.  There  are  more  women  than  one  in  the  world, 
you  know,  and  you  must  not  consider  yourself  to  be  out  of  the  wood 
because  you  have  escaped  from  a  single  danger.  If  there  arise 
another,  come  to  me,  and  we  will  consult  together. 

"  Dear  Lady  Glencora,  yours  always  sincerely, 

"  Marie  M.  G." 

There  was  a  thing  or  two  besides  which  she  longed  to  say,  laugh- 
ing as  she  thought  of  them.  But  she  refrained,  and  her  letter,  when 
finished,  was  as  it  is  given  above. 

On  the  day  following,  Lady  Glencora  was  again  in  Park  Lane. 
When  she  first  read  Madame  Goesler's  letter,  she  felt  herself  to  be 
annoyed  and  angry,  but  her  anger  was  with  herself  rather  than  with  her 
correspondent.  Ever  since  her  last  interview  with  the  woman  whom 
she  had  feared,  she  had  been  conscious  of  having  been  indiscreet.  M 
her  feelings  had  been  too  violent,  and  it  might  well  have  been  that  she 
should  have  driven  this  woman  to  do  the  very  thing  that  she  was  so 
anxious  to  avoid.  "You  owe  me  some  little  apology,"  Madame 
Gocslcr  hod  said.  It  was  true, — and  she  would  apologise.  Undue 
pride  was  not  a  part  of  Lady  Glen  corn's  character.  Indeed,  there 
was  not  enough  of  pride  in  her  composition,  She  hftd  been  quite 
read}*  to  hate  this  woman,  and  to  fight  her  on  every  point  as  long  a* 
the  danger  existed ;  but  sbe  was  equally  willing  to  Uke  the  woman 
to  her  heart  now  that  the  danger  was  over.  Apologise  I  Of  coon* 
who  would  apologise*  And  she  would  make  a  friend  of  the  woman  if 
the  woman  wished  it.  But  she  would  not  have  the  woman  ami  the 
Duke  at  Matching  together  again,  lest,  after  oil,  there  might  be  i 
mistake.  She  did  not  show  Madame  Goesier's  letter  to  her  hoshaai. 
or  tell  him  anything  of  the  relief  she  had  received.  He  had  care! 
but  little  for  the  danger,  thinking  more  of  his  budget  than  of  lac 
danger ;  and  would  bo  sufficiently  at  his  ease  if  he  heard  a 
rumours  of  his  unete's  marriage,  Lady  Glencora  went  to  Park  ] 
early  on  the  Tuesday  morning,  but  she  clid  not  take  her  boj  H 
her.     She  understood  that  Madame  Goesler  might  ptxhaps  indalgo  in 
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a  little  gentle  raillery  at  the  child's  expense,  and  the  mother  felt  that 
this  might  he  home  the  more  easily  if  the  child  were  not  present. 

"  I  have  come  to  thank  you  for  your  letter,  Madame  Goesler,"  said 
Lady  Glencora,  before  she  sat  down. 

"  Oh,  come  ye  in  peace  here,  or  come  ye  in  war,  or  to  dance  at  our 
bridal  ? "  said  Madame  Goesler,  standing  up  from  her  chair  and 
laughing,  as  she  sang  the  lines. 

"  Certainly  not  to  dance  at  your  bridal,"  said  Lady  Glencora. 

"  Alas !  no.  You  have  forbidden  the  banns  too  effectually  for  that, 
and  I  sit  here  wearing  the  willow  all  alone.  Why  shouldn't  I  be 
allowed  to  get  married  as  well  as  another  woman,  I  wonder?  I 
think  you  have  been  very  hard  upon  me  among  you.  But  sit  down, 
Lady  Glencora.     At  any  rate  you  come  in  peace." 

"  Certainly  in  peace,  and  with  much  admiration, — and  a  great  deal 
of  love  and  affection,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing,  if  you  will  only 
accept  it." 

"  I  shall  be  too  proud,  Lady  Glencora ; — for  tho  Duke's  sake,  if  for 
no  other  reason." 

"  And  I  have  to  make  my  apology." 

"  It  was  made  as  soon  as  your  carriage  stopped  at  my  door  with 
friendly  wheels.  Of  course  I  understand.  I  can  know  how  terrible  it  all 
was  to  yon, — even  though  the  dear  little  Plantagenet  might  not  have 
been  in  much  danger.  Fancy  what  it  would  be  to  disturb  the  career 
of  a  Plantagenet !  I  am  far  too  well  read  in  history,  I  can  assure 
you." 

"  I  said  a  word  for  which  I  am  sorry,  and  which  I  should  not 
have  said." 

"  Never  mind  the  word.  After  all,  it  was  a  true  word.  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  so  now  myself,  though  I  will  allow  no  other  woman 
to  say  it, — and  no  man  either.  I  should  have  degraded  him, — and 
disgraced  him."  Madame  Goesler  now  had  dropped  the  bantering 
tone  which  she  had  assumed,  and  was  speaking  in  sober  earnest. 
"  I,  for  myself,  have  nothing  about  me  of  which  I  am  ashamed.  I 
have  no  history  to  hide,  no  story  to  be  brought  to  light  to  my  dis- 
credit. But  I  have  not  been  so  born,  or  so  placed  by  circumstances, 
as  make  me  fit  to  be  tho  wife  of  the  Duke  of  Omnium.  I  should 
not  have  been  happy,  you  know." 

"You  want  nothing,  dear  Madame  Goesler.  You  havo  all  that 
society  can  give  you." 

"  I  do  not  know  about  that.  I  have  much  given  to  me  by  society, 
but  there  are  many  things  that  I  want ; — a  bright-faced  little  boy,  for 
instance,  to  go  about  with  me  in  my  carriage.  Why  did  you  not 
bring  him,  Lady  Glencora  ?  " 

"  I  came  out  in  my  penitential  sheet,  and  when  one  goes  in  that 
guise,  one  goes  alone.     I  had  half  a  mind  to  walk." 

"  You  will  bring  him  soon  ?  " 
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"  Oh,  yes.  He  was  very  anxious  to  know  the  other  day  who  was 
the  heautiful  lady,  with  the  black  hair." 

"  You  did  not  tell  him  that  the  beautiful  lady  with  the  black  hair 

was  a  possible  aunt,  was  a  possible .     But  we  will  not  think  any 

more  of  things  so  horrible." 

"  I  told  him  nothing  of  my  fears,  you  may  be  sure." 

"  Some  day,  when  I  am  a  very  old  woman,  and  when  his  father  is 
quite  an  old  duke,  and  when  he  has  a  dozen  little  boys  and  girls  of 
his  own,  you  will  tell  him  the  story.  Then  he  will  reflect  what  2 
madman  his  great  uncle  must  have  been,  to  have  thought  of  makm: 
a  duchess  out  of  such  a  wizened  old  woman  as  that." 

They  parted  the  best  of  friends,  but  Lady  Glencora  was  still  of 
opinion  that  if  the  lady  and  the  Duke  were  to  be  brought  together  at 
Matching,  or  elsewhere,  there  might  still  be  danger. 


CHAPTER  LXHZ 
SHOWING   HOW   THE   DUKE   STOOD  HIS   GROUND. 

Mr.  Low  the  barrister  who  had  given  so  many  lectures  to  our  friend 
Phineas  Finn,  lectures  that  ought  to  have  been  useful,  was  now  him- 
self in  the  House  of  Commons,  having  reached  it  in  the  legitimate 
course  of  his  profession.  At  a  certain  point  of  his  career,  supposing 
his  career  to  have  been  sufficiently  prosperous,  it  becomes  natural  to 
a  barrister  to  stand  for  some  constituency,  and  natural  for  him  also  to 
form  his  politics  at  that  period  of  his  life  with  a  view  to  his  farther 
advancement,  looking,  as  he  does  so,  carefully  at  the  age  and  standing 
of  the  various  candidates  for  high  legal  office.  When  a  man  has 
worked  as  Mr.  Low  had  worked,  he  begins  to  regard  the  bench  irart- 
fully,  and  to  calculate  the  profits  of  a  two  years'  run  in  the  Attorney- 
Generalship.  It  is  the  way  of  the  profession,  and  thus  a  Kroner  aid 
sufficient  number  of  real  barristers  finds  its  way  into  the  Hods* 
Mr.  Low  had  been  angry  with  Phineas  because  he,  being  a  banisfe*. 
had  climbed  into  it  after  another  fashion,  having  taken  up  y  clitic*,  »ci 
in  the  proper  way  as  an  assistance  to  his  great  profession,  but  at  ft 
profession  in  itself*  Mr.  Low  had  been  quite  euro  that  his  |«f*' 
had  been  wrong  in  this,  and  that  the  error  would  at  last  thowitlA 
to  his  pupil's  cost.  And  Mrs.  Low  had  been  more  sure  than  Mr.  W 
having  not  unnaturally  been  jealous  that  a  young  whipper-«n!|ip«r  * 
a  pupil t — as  she  had  once  called  Phineas, —should  become  a  Btfti* 
me nt  man  before  her  husband,  who  had  worked  his  way  up  fpSkaOf 
in  the  usual  course.  She  would  not  give  way  a  jot  even  iwWi*** 
even  when  she  heard  that  Phineas  was  going  to  many  thit  and  I 
heiress.  For  at  this  period  of  his  life  such  rumours  wore  nBotd  aJ 
him,  originating  probably  in  his  hopes  as  to  Violet  £JEngU*ai  a&4 
intimacy  with  Madame  Goesler.     "Oh,  heiresses  I"   MiA  Mra.  t#* 
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"  I  don't  believe  in  heiresses'  money  till  I  see  it.  Three  or  four 
hundred  a  year  is  a  great  fortune  for  a  woman,  bat  it  don't  go  far  in 
keeping  a  house  in  London.  And  when  a  woman  has  got  a  little 
money  she  generally  knows  how  to  spend  it.  He  has  begun  at  the 
wrong  end,  and  they  who  do  that  never  get  themselves  right  at 
last." 

At  this  time  Phineas  had  become  somewhat  of  a  fine  gentleman, 
which  made  Mrs.  Low  the  more  angry  with  him.  He  showed  him- 
self willing  enough  to  go  to  Mrs.  Low's  house,  but  when  there  he 
seemed  to  her  to  give  himself  airs.  I  think  that  she  was  unjust  to  him, 
and  that  it  was  natural  that  he  should  not  bear  himself  beneath  her 
remarks  exactly  as  he  had  done  when  he  was  nobody.  He  had  cer- 
tainly been  very  successful.  He  was  always  listened  to  in  the  House, 
and  rarely  spoke  except  on  subjects  which  belonged  to  him,  or  had 
been  allotted  to  him  as  part  of  his  business.  He  lived  quite  at  his 
ease  with  people  of  the  highest  rank, — and  those  of  his  own  mode  of 
life  who  disliked  him  did  so  simply  because  they  regarded  with  envy 
his  too  rapid  rise.  He  rode  upon  a  pretty  horse  in  the  park,  and  was 
careful  in  his  dress,  and  had  about  him  an  air  of  comfortable  wealth 
which  Mrs.  Low  thought  that  he  had  not  earned.  When  her  husband 
told  her  of  his  sufficient  salary,  she  would  shake  her  head  and  express 
her  opinion  that  a  good  time  was  coming.  By  which  she  perhaps 
meant  to  imply  a  belief  that  a  time  was  coming  in  which  her  husband 
would  have  a  salary  much  better  than  that  now  enjoyed  by  Phineas, 
and  much  more  likely  to  be  permanent.  The  Radicals  were  not  to 
have  office  for  ever,  and  when  they  were  gone,  what  then  ?  "I  don't 
suppose  he  saves  a  shilling,"  said  Mrs.  Low.  "How  can  he,  keeping 
a  horse  in  the  park,  and  hunting  down  in  the  country,  and  living  with 
lords.  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  he  isn't  found  to  be  over  head  and  ears 
in  debt  when  things  come  to  be  looked  into."  Mrs.  Low  was  fond  of 
an  assured  prosperity,  of  money  in  the  funds,  and  was  proud  to  think 
that  her  husband  lived  in  a  house  of  his  own.  "  £19  10s.  ground- 
rent  to  the  Portman  estate  is  what  we  pay,  Mr.  Bunce,"  she  once  said 
to  that  gallant  Radical,  "  and  that  comes  of  beginning  at  the  right  end. 
Mr.  Low  had  nothing  when  he  began  the  world,  and  I  had  just  what 
made  us  decent  the  day  we  married.  But  he  began  at  the  right  end, 
and  let  things  go  as  they  may  he  can't  get  a  fall."  Mr.  Bunce  and 
Mrs.  Low,  though  they  differed  much  in  politics,  sympathised  in  refer- 
ence to  Phineas. 

"  I  never  believes,  ma'am,  in  nobody  doing  any  good  by  getting  a 
place,"  said  Mr.  Bunce.  "  Of  course  I  don't  mean  judges  and  them 
like,  which  must  be.  But  when  a  young  man  has  ever  so  much  a 
year  for  sitting  in  a  big  room  down  at  Whitehall,  and  reading  a  news- 
paper with  his  feet  up  on  a  chair,  I  don't  think  it  honest,  whether 
he's  a  Parliament  man  or  whether  he  ain't."  Whence  Mr.  Bunce  had 
got  his  notions  as  to  the  way  in  which  officials  at  Whitehall  pass  their 
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time,  I  cannot  say  ;  but  his  notions  are  very  common  notions.  The 
British  world  at  large  is  slow  to  believe  that  the  great  British  house- 
keeper keeps  no  more  cats  than  what  kill  mice. 

Mr.  Low,  who  was  now  frequently  in  the  habit  of  seeing  Phineas 
at  the  House,  had  somewhat  changed  his  opinions,  and  was  not  so 
eager  in  condemning  Phineas  as  was  his  wife.  He  had  began  to  think 
that  perhaps  Phineas  had  shown  some  knowledge  of  his  own  aptitudes 
in  the  career  which  he  had  sought,  and  was  aware,  at  any  rate,  that 
his  late  pupil  was  somebody  in  the  House  of  Commons.  A  man  wiD 
almost  always  respect  him  whom  those  around  him  respect,  and  wiD 
generally  look  up  to  one  who  is  evidently  above  himself  in  his  own 
daily  avocation.  Now  Phineas  was  certainly  above  Mr.  Low  in  par- 
liamentary reputation.  He  sat  on  a  front  bench.  He  knew  the 
leaders  of  parties.  He  was  at  home  amidst  the  forms  of  the  House. 
He  enjoyed  something  of  the  prestige  of  Government  power.  And 
he  walked  about  familiarly  with  the  sons  of  dukes  and  the  brothers  of 
earls  in  a  manner  which  had  its  effect  even  on  Mr.  Low.  Seeing  these 
things  Mr.  Low  could  not  maintain  his  old  opinion  as  stoutly  as  did 
his  wife.  It  was  almost  a  privilege  to  Mr.  Low  to  be  intimate  with 
Ph\neas  Finn.     How  then  could  he  look  down  upon  him  ? 

He  was  surprised,  therefore,  one  day  when  Phineas  discussed  the 
matter  with  him  fully.  Phineas  had  asked  him  what  would  be  his 
chance  of  success  if  even  now  he  were  to  give  up  politics  and  take  to 
the  Bar  as  the  means  of  earning  his  livelihood.  "You  would  dato 
uphill  work  at  first,  as  a  matter  of  course,"  said  Mr.  Low. 

"  But  it  might  be  done,  I  suppose.  To  have  been  in  office  would 
not  be  fatal  tomo?" 

"  No,  not  fatal.  Nothing  of  the  kind  need  be  fatal.  Men  have  suc- 
ceeded and  have  sat  on  the  bench  afterwards,  who  did  not  begin  till 
they  were  past  forty.  You  would  have  to  live  down  a  prejudice 
created  against  yourself ; — that  is  all.  The  attorneys  do  not  like  bar- 
risters who  are  anything  else  but  barristers." 

"  The  attorneys  are  very  arbitrary,  I  know/1  said  Phineas. 

"  Yes  ; — and  there  would  be  this  against  you— that  it  is  so  dtffimfc 
for  a  man  to  go  back  to  the  verdure  and  malleability  of  pnjtn\inm< 
who  has  once  escaped  from  the  necessary  humility  of  its  oondB 
You  would  find  it  difficult  to  sit  and  wait  for  business  m  a  Yitre-Ch**- 
cellor's  Court,  after  having  had  Yice-Chaucellorsj  or  men  as  big  t 
Yke -Chancellors,  to  wait  upon  you." 

11 1  do  not  think  much  of  that." 

"But  others  would  think  of  itt  and  you  would  find  that  tlsen tNH 
difficulties.     But  you  are  not  thinking  of  it  in  earnest  ?  " 

M  Yes,  in  earnest/1 

"Why  so  ?    I  should  have  thought  that  every  day  had 
yon  further  »nd  further  from  any  such  idea," 

11  The  ground  I'm  on  at  prcseut  is  so  slippery/1 
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"  Well,  yos.  I  can  understand  that.  But  yet  it  is  less  slippery 
than  it  used  to  be." 

"Ah; — you  do  not  exactly  see.  What  if  I  were  to  lose  my 
seat?" 

41  You  are  safe  at  least  for  the  next  four  years,  I  should  say." 

"  Ah ; — no  one  can  tell.  And  suppose  I  took  it  into  my  head  to 
differ  from  the  Government  ?" 

"  You  must  not  do  that.  You  have  put  yourself  into  a  boat  with 
these  men,  and  you  must  remain  in  the  boat.  I  should  have  thought 
all  that  was  easy  to  you." 

"  It  is  not  so  easy  as  it  seems.  The  very  necessity  of  sitting  still 
in  the  boat  is  in  itself  irksome, — very  irksome.  And  then  there  comers 
some  crisis  in  which  a  man  cannot  sit  still/' 

"  Is  there  any  such  crisis  at  hand  now  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  say  that ; — but  I  am  beginning  to  find  that  sitting  still 
is  very  disagreeable  to  me.  When  I  hear  those  fellows  below  having 
their  own  way,  and  saying  just  what  they  like,  it  makes  me  furious. 
There  is  Bobson.  He  tried  office  for  a  couple  of  years,  and  has 
broken  away  ;  and  now,  by  George,  there  is  no  man  they  think  so 
much  of  as  they  do  of  Bobson.  He  is  twice  the  man  he  was  when 
he  sat  on  the  Treasury  Bench.1' 

"  He  is  a  man  of  fortune ; — is  he  not  ?  " 

"I  suppose  so.  Of  course  he  is,  because  he  lives.  He  never 
earns  anything.     His  wife  had  money." 

"  My  dear  Finn,  that  makes  all  the  difference.  When  a  man  has 
means  of  his  own  he  can  please  himself.  Do  you  marry  a  wife  with 
money,  and  then  you  may  kick  up  your  heels,  and  do  as  you  like 
about  the  Colonial  Office.  When  a  man  hasn't  money,  of  course  he 
most  fit  himself  to  the  circumstances  of  a  profession.1' 

"  Though  his  profession  may  require  him  to  be  dishonest." 

"I  did  not  say  that." 

"  But  I  say  it,  my  dear  Low.  A  man  who  is  ready  to  vote  black 
white  because  somebody  tells  him,  is  dishonest.  Never  mind,  old 
fellow.  I  shall  pull  through,  I  dare  say.  Don't  go  and  tell  your 
wife  all  this,  or  she'll  be  harder  upon  me  than  ever  when  she  sees 
me."  After  that  Mr.  Low  began  to  think  that  his  wife's  judgment  in 
this  matter  had  been  better  than  his  own. 

Bobson  could  do  as  he  liked  because  he  had  married  a  woman 
with  money.  Phineas  told  himself  that  that  gamo  was  also  open  to 
him.  He,  too,  might  marry  money.  Violet  Effingham  had  money ; 
—quite  enough  to  make  him  independent  were  he  married  to  her. 
And  Madame  Goesler  had  money ; — plenty  of  money.  And  an  idea 
had  begun  to  creep  upon  him  that  Madame  Goeslor  would  take  him 
were  he  to  offer  himself.  But  he  would  sooner  go  back  to  the  Bar  as 
the  lowest  pupil,  sooner  clean  boots  for  barristers, — so  he  told  him- 
self,—than  marry  a  woman  simply  because  she  had  money,  than 

vol.  m.  s  s 
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marry  any  other  woman  as  long  as  there  was  a  chance  thai  Tiolet 
might  bo  won.  But  it  was  very  desirable  that  he  sho*ld  know 
whether  Violet  might  be  won  or  not.  It  was  now  July,  and  every- 
body would  be  gone  in  another  month.  Before  August  would  be  over 
he  was  to  start  for  Ireland  with  Mr.  Monk,  and  he  knew  that  words 
would  be  spoken  in  Ireland  which  might  make  h  indispensable  for 
him  to  be,  at  any  rate,  able  to  throw  up  his  office.  In  these  days  he 
became  more  anxious  than  he  used  to  bo  about  Miss  Effingham's 
fortune. 

He  had  never  spoken  as  yet  to  Lord  Brentford  since  the  day  on 
which  the  Earl  had  quarrelled  with  him,  nor  had  he  ever  been  at  the 
house  in  Portman  Square.  Lady  Laura  he  met  occasionally,  and  had 
always  spoken  to  her.  She  was  gracious  to  him,  but  there  had  been 
no  renewal  of  their  intimacy.  Rumours  had  reached  him  that  things 
were  going  badly  with  her  and  her  husband  ;  but  when  men  repeated 
such  rumours  in  his  presence,  he  said  little  or  nothing  on  the  subject 
It  was  not  for  him,  at  any  rate,  to  speak  of  Lady  Laura's  unbappi- 
ness.  Lord  Chiltern  he  had  seen  once  or  twice  daring  the  last 
month,  and  they  had  met  cordially  as  friends.  Of  course  he  could 
ask  no  question  from  Lord  Chiltern  as  to  Violet ;  but  he  did  learn 
that  his  friend  had  again  patched  up  some  reconciliation  with  his 
father.     "  He  has  quarrelled  with  me,  you  know,"  said  Phineas. 

"  I  am  very  sorry,  but  what  could  I  do  ?  As  things  went,  I  was 
obliged  to  tell  him." 

"  Do  not  suppose  for  a  moment  that  I  am  blaming  you.  It  is,  no 
doubt,  much  better  that  he  should  know  it  all." 

"And  it  cannot  make  much  difference  to  you,  I  should  say." 

"  One  doesn't  like  to  quarrel  with  those  who  have  been  kind  to 
one,"  said  Phineas. 

"  But  it  isn't  your  doing.  He'll  come  right  again  after  a  time. 
"When  I  can  get  my  own  affairs  settled,  you  may  be  sure  I'll  do  my 
best  to  bring  him  round.  But  what's  the  reason  you  never  see  Laura 
now?" 

"  What's  the  reason  that  everything  goes  awry  ?  "  said  Phineas, 
bitterly. 

"When  I  mentioned  your  name  to  Kennedy  the  other  day,  he 
looked  as  black  as  thunder.  But  it  is  not  odd  that  any  one  should 
quarrel  with  him.  I  can't  stand  him.  Do  you  know,  I  sometimes 
think  that  Laura  will  have  to  give  it  up.  Then  there  will  be  another 
mess  in  the  family  I  " 

This  was  all  very  well  as  coming  from  Lord  Chiltern ;  but  there 
was  no  word  about  Violet,  and  Phineas  did  not  know  how  to  get  a 
word  from  any  one.  Lady  Laura  could  have  told  him  everything, 
but  he  could  not  go  to  Lady  Laura.  He  did  go  to  Lady  Baldock's 
house  as  often  as  ho  thought  he  could  with  propriety,  and  occasionally 
he  saw  Violet.     But  he  could  do  no  more  than  see  her,  and  the  days 
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and  weeks  were  passing  by,  and  the  time  was  coming  in  which  he 
weald  have  to  go  away,  and  be  with  her  no  more.  The  end  of  the 
season,  which  was  always  to  other  men, — to  other  working  men 
such  as  our  hero, — a  period  of  pleasurable  anticipation,  to  him  was  a 
time  of  sadness,  in  which  he  felt  that  he  was  not  exactly  like  to,  or 
even  equal  to,  the  men  with  whom  he  lived  in  London*  In  the  old 
days,  in  which  he  was  allowed  to  go  to  Longhlinter  or  to  Saulsby, 
when  all  men  and  women  were,  going  to  their  Loughlinters  and  their 
Saukbye,  it  was  very  well  with  him;  bat  there  was  something 
melancholy  to  him  in  his  yearly  journey  to  Ireland.  He  loved  his 
father  and  mother  and  sisters  as  well  as  do  other  men  ;*bui  there  was 
a  falling  off  in  the  manner  of  his  life  which  made  him  feel  that  he  had 
been  in  some  sort  out  of  his  own  element  in  London.  He  would  have 
liked  to  have  shot  grouse  at  Longhlinter,  or  pheasants  at  Saulsby,  or 
to  have  hmted  down  at  Willingford,— or  better  still,  to  have  made 
lore  to  Violet  Effingham  wherever  Violet  Effingham  might  have 
placed  heroelL  But  all  this  was  closed  to  him  now ;  and  there  would 
be  nothing  for  him  but  to  remain  at  Killaloe,  or  to  return  to  his  work 
in  Downing  Street,  from  August  to  February.  Mr.  Monk,  indeed, 
was  going  with  him  for  a  few  weeks ;  but  even  this  association  did 
not  make  up  for  that  sort  of  society  which  he  would  have  preferred. 

The  session  went  on  very  quietly.  The  question  of  the  Irish 
Reform  Bill  was  postponed  till  the  next  year,  which  was  a  great  thing 
gained.  Ha  carried  his  bill  about  the  Canada  Railway,  with  sundry 
other  small  bills  appertaining  to  it,  through  the  House  in  a  manner 
which  redeanded  infinitely  to  has  credit.  There  was  just  enough  of 
opposition  to  give  a  zest  to  the  work,  and  to  make  the  affair  con- 
spicuous among  the  affairs  of  the  year.  As  his  chief  was  in  the  other 
House,  the  work  fell  altogether  into  his  hands,  so  that  he  came  to  be 
congpicuoae  among  Under-Secretaries.  It  was  only  when  he  said  a 
word  to  any  leaders  of  his  party  about  other  matters, — about  Irish 
Tenant  Right,  for  instance,  which  was  beginning  to  loom  very  large, 
that  he  found  himself  to  be  snubbed.  But  there  was  no  room  for 
action  this,  year  in  reference  to  Irish  Tenant  Right,  and  therefore  any 
deep  consideration  of  that  discomfort  might  be  legitimately  postponed. 
If  he  did  by  chance  open  his  mouth  on  the  subject  to  Mr.  Monk,  even 
Mr.  Monk  discouraged  him. 

In  the  early  days  of  July,  when  the  weather  was  very  hot,  and 
people  were  beginning  to  compkrin  of  the  Thames,  and  members  were 
becoming  thirsty  after  grouse,  and  the  remaining  days  of  parliamentary 
work'  were  being  counted  up,  there  came  to  him  news, — news  that 
was  soon  known  throughout  the  fashionable  world, — that  the  Duke 
of  Omnium  was  going  to  give  a  garden  party  at  a  certain  villa  resi- 
dents on  the.  banks  of  the  Thames  above  Richmond.  It  was  to  be 
such  a  garden  party  as  had  never  been  seen  before.  And  it  would 
be  the  more  remarkable  because  the  Duke  had  never  been  known  to 
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do  such  a  thing.  The  villa  was  culled  The  Horns,  and  had,  indaea, 
been  given  by  the  Puke  to  Lady  Glencora  on  her  marriage ;  but  fit 
party  was  to  be  the  Duke's  party,  and  The  Horns,  with  all  ill  p& 
dens,  conservatories,  lawns,  shrubberies,  paddocks,  boat-honsei,  rod 
boats,  was  to  be  made  bright  and  beautiful  for  the  occasion,  Sam 
of  workmen  were  about  the  place  through  the  three  first  weeks  ef 
JvAw  The  world  at  large  did  not  at  all  know  why  the  DuIbto 
doing  bo  unwonted  a  thing, — why  he  should  undertake  so  new  i 
trouble.  But  Lady  Glencora  know,  and  Madame  Goesler  Bhreirlb 
guessed,  the  riddle.  When  Madame  Goesler's  unexpected  re&«3 
had  reached  his  grace,  he  felt  that  he  must  either  accept  the 
refusal,  or  persevere.  After  a  day's  consideration,  ho  resolved  ibl 
he  wonld  accept  it.  The  top  brick  of  the  chimney  was  very  desirshl*; 
but  perhaps  it  might  be  well  that  he  who  aid  endeavour  to  live  withoai 
it.  Then,  accepting  this  refusal,  he  must  either  stand  his  gnwi 
and  bear  the  blow, — or  he  must  run  away  to  that  villa  at  Come,  w 
elsewhere.  The  running  away  seemed  to  him  at  first  to  be  the  tatta 
or  at  least  the  more  pleasant,  course ;  bnt  at  last  he  determined  thtf 
be  would  stand  his  ground  and  bear  the  blow.  Therefore  he  £*** 
his  garden  party  at  The  Horns, 

TV  ho  was  to  be  invited  ?  Before  the  first  week  in  July  wM  0W 
many  a  bosom  in  London  was  flnttering  with  anxiety  on  that  suhject 
The  Duke,  in  giving  his  short  word  of  instruction  to  Lady  G tenant* 
made  her  understand  that  he  would  wish  her  to  be  particular  is  toff 
invitations.  Her  Royal  Higbness  the  Princess,  and  his  Royal  Hiflfc- 
ness  the  Prince,  had  both  been  so  gracious  as  to  say  that  they  w&M 
honour  his  fete.  The  Duke  himself  had  made  out  a  short  IU4»  «t4* 
not  more  than  a  dozen  names.  Lady  Glen  cor  a  was  employed  ta 
select  the  real  crowd, — the  five  hundred  out  of  the  ten  thousand  *■&> 
were  to  be  blessed.  On  the  Duke's  own  private  list  wa*  the  nan* d 
Madame  Goesler.  Lady  Glencora  understood  it  all*  When  Midww 
Goesler  got  her  curd,  sbo  thought  that  she  understood  it  loo.  A&J 
she  thought  also  that  the  Duke  was  behaving  in  a  gallant  way< 

There  was,  no  doubt,  much  difficulty  about  the  inviUtiooft,  wU  * 
considerable  amount  of  ill-will  was  created.  And  they  who  <■&■ 
sidered  themselves  entitled  to  be  asked,  and  were  not  a*1c«d.  w*» 
full  of  wrath  against  their  more  fortunate  friends,  instead  of  M 
angry  with  the  Duke  or  with  Lady  Glencora,  who  had  neglected  tbafc 
It  was  soon  known  that  Lady  Glencora  was  the  real  dispenser  of  A* 
favours,  and  I  fancy  that  her  ladyship  was  tired  of  her  tank  Wi 
it  was  completed.  The  party  was  to  take  place  on  WodjwttUjv  the  57c 
of  July,  and  before  the  day  had  come,  men  and  women  had 
bo  hardy  in  the  combat  that  personal  application*  war* 
uii il inching  importunity  ;  and  letters  were  written  io  Lady  ' 
putting  forward  this  claim  and  that  claim  with  ft  piteoui 
"  Xo,  that  m  too  bad/'  Lady  Gkocom  said  to  h«r  p&rikakr  ! 
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Mrs.  Grey,  -when  a  letter  came  from  Mrs.  Bonteen,  stating  all  that 
her  husband  had  ever  done  towards  supporting  Mr.  Palliser  in  Parlia- 
ment,— and  all  that  he  ever  would  do.  "  She  shan't  have  it,  even 
though  she  could  put  Plantagenet  into  a  minority  to-morrow." 

Mrs.  Bonteen  did  not  get  a  card ;  and  when  she  heard  that 
Phineas  Finn  had  received  one,  her  wrath  against  Phineas  was  very 
great.  He  was  "  an  Irish  adventurer,"  and  she  regretted  deeply 
that  Mr.  Bonteen  had  ever  interested  himself  in  bringing  such  an 
upstart  forward  in  the  world  of  politics.  But  as  Mr.  Bonteen  never 
had  done  anything  towards  bringing  Phineas  forward,  there  was  not 
much  cause  for  regret  on  this  head.  Phineas,  however,  got  his  card, 
and,  of  course,  accepted  the  invitation. 

The  grounds  were  opened  at  four.  There  was  to  be  an  early 
dinner  out  in  tents  at  five ;  and  after  dinner  men  and  women  were 
to  walk  about,  or  dance,  or  make  love — or  hay,  as  suited  them. 
The  haycocks,  however,  were  ready  prepared,  while  it  was  expected 
that  they  should  bring  the  love  with  them.  Phineas,  knowing 
that  he  should  meet  Violet  Effingham,  took  a  great  deal  with  him 
ready  made. 

For  an  hour  and  a  half  Lady  Glencora  kept  her  position  in  a  saloon 
through  which  the  guests  passed  to  the  grounds,  and  to  every  comer 
she  imparted  the  information  that  the  Duke  was  on  the  lawn ; — to 
every  comer  bat  one.  To  Madame  Goesler  she  said  no  such 
word.  "  So  glad  to  see  you,  my  dear,"  she  said,  as  she  pressed  her 
friend's  hand ;  "  if  I  am  not  killed  by  this  work,  I'll  make  you 
oat  again  by-and-by."  Then  Madame  Goesler  passed  on,  and  soon 
found  herself  amidst  a  throng  of  acquaintance.  After  a  few  minutes 
she  saw  the  Duke  seated  in  an  arm-chair,  close  to  the  river-bank, 
and  she  bravely  went  up  to  him,  and  thanked  him  for  the  invitation. 
"  The  thanks  are  due  to  you  for  gracing  our  entertainment,"  said 
the  Duke,  rising  to  greet  her.  There  were  a  dozen  people  standing 
round,  and  so  the  thing  was  done  without  difficulty.  At  that  moment 
there  came  a  notice  that  their  royal  highnesses  were  on  the  ground, 
and  the  Duke,  of  course,  went  off  to  meet  them.  There  was  not  a 
word  more  spoken  between  the  Duke  and  Madame  Goesler  on  that 
afternoon. 

Phineas  did  not  come  till  late, — till  seven,  when  the  banquet  was 
over.  I  think  he  was  right  in  this,  as  the  banqueting  in  tents  loses 
in  comfort  almost  more  than  it  gains  in  romance.  A  small  picnic 
may  be  very  well,  and  the  distance  previously  travelled  may  give  to 
a  dinner  on  the  ground  the  seeming  excuse  of  necessity.  Frail  human 
nature  must  be  supported, — and  human  nature,  having  gone  so  far 
in  pursuit  of  the  beautiful,  is  entitled  to  what  best  support  the  unac- 
customed circumstances  will  allow.  Therefore,  out  with  the  cold 
pies,  out  with  the  salads,  and  the  chickens,  and  the  champagne.  Since 
no  better  may  be,  let  us  recruit  human  nature  sitting  upon  this  moss, 
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and  forget  our  discomforts  in  the  glory  of  the  verdure  around  us.  And 
dear  Mary,  seeing  that  the  cushion  from  the  waggonet  is  small,  aad 
not  wishing  to  accept  the  too  generous  offer  that  she  should  take  it 
all  for  her  own  use,  will  admit  a  contact  somewhat  closer  than  the 
ordinary  chairs  of  a  dining-room  render  necessary.  That  in  its  way 
is  very  well ; — hut  I  hold  that  a  banquet  on  narrow  tables  in  a  teoi 
is  displeasing. 

Phineas  strolled  into  the  grounds  when  the  tent  was  nearly  empty, 
and  when  Lady  Glencora,  almost  Binking  beneath  her  exertions,  was 
taking  rest  in  an  inner  room.  The  Duke  at  this  time  was  dining  with 
their  royal  highnesses,  and  three  or  four  others,  specially  selected,  wry 
comfortably  within  doors.  Out  of  doors  the  world  had  begun  to 
dance, — and  the  world  was  beginning  to  say  that  it  would  be  much 
nicer  to  go  and  dance  upon  the  boards  inside  as  soon  as  possible. 
For,  though  of  all  parties  a  garden  party  is  the  nicest,  everybody  is 
always  anxious  to  get  out  of  the  garden  as  quick  as  may  be.  A  fev 
ardent  lovers  of  suburban  picturesque  effect  were  sitting  beneath  the 
haycocks,  and  four  forlorn  damsels  were  vainly  endeavouring  to  excite 
the  sympathy  of  manly  youth  by  playing  croquet  in  a  corner.  I  tm 
not  sure,  however,  that  the  lovers  beneath  the  haycocks  and  the 
players  at  croquet  were  not  actors  hired  by  Lady  Glencora  for  tiw 
occasion. 

Phineas  had  not  been  long  on  Hie  lawn  before  he  saw  Lady  Lam 
Kennedy.  She  was  standing  with  another  lady,  and  Barrington  Erie 
was  with  them.  "  Bo  you  have  been  successful  ?  "  said  Barrington, 
greeting  him. 

"  Successful  in  what  ?  " 

"  In  what  ?  In  getting  a  ticket.  I  have  had  to  promise  three  tifo- 
waiterships,  and  to  give  deep  hints  about  a  bishopric  expected  to  be 
vacant,  before  I  got  in.  But  what  mn.tt.ers?  Sucue^  pays  for  evsrr* 
thing.     My  only  trouble  now  is,  how  I'm  to  get  back  to  London." 

Lady  Laura  shook  hands  with  Phineas,  and  then,  as  he  was  pass- 
ing on,  followed  him  for  a  step  and  whispered  a  word  to  him,  "Mr. 
Finn,"  she  said,  *' if  you  arc  not  going  yet,  eomo  baek  to  me  pre- 
sently. I  have  something  to  say  to  you*  I  shall  not  be  fur  framfa 
river,  and  shall  stay  hero  For  about  an  hour." 

Phineas  said  that  he  would,  and  then  went  on.  not  knowing  *»£; 
where  he  was  going.  Ho  had  one  desire,— to  find  Violet  Effiagfrw  ? 
hut  when  he  should  find  her,  he  could  not  carry  her  off,  i 
her  beneath  a  haycock. 


CHAPTER  LXIV, 

THE    HORNS. 

While  looking  for  Violet  Eifingbam,  PhineM 

G ouster  among  a  crowd  of  people  who  were  watching  the 
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embarkation  of  certain  daring  spirits  in  a  pleasure-boat.  There  were 
watermen  there  in  the  Duke's  livery,  ready  to  take  such  spirits  down 
to  Itichmond  or  up  to  Teddington  lock,  and  many  daring  spirits 
did  take  such  trips, — to  the  great  peril  of  muslins,  ribbons,  and 
starch,  to  the  peril  also  of  ornamental  summer  white  garments,  so 
that  when  the  thing  was  over,  the  boats  were  voted  to  have  been  a 
bore. 

"  Are  you  going  to  venture  ?  "  said  Phineas  to  the  lady. 

"  I  should  like  it  of  all  things  if  I  were  not  afraid  for  my  clothes. 
TVill  you  come  ?" 

"  I  was  never  good  upon  the  water.  I  should  be  sea-sick  to  a 
certainty.  They  are  going  down  beneath  the  bridge  too,  and  we 
should  be  splashed  by  the  steamers.  I  don't  think  my  courage  is 
high  enough."  Thus  Phineas  excused  himself,  being  still  intent  on 
prosecuting  his  search  for  Violet. 

"  Then  neither  will  I,"  said  Madame  Goosler.  "  One  dash  from  a 
peccant  oar  would  destroy  the  whole  symmetry  of  my  dress.  Look. 
That  green  young  lady  has  already  been  sprinkled." 

"  But  the  blue  young  gentleman  has  been  sprinkled  also,"  said 
Phineas,  "  and  they  will  be  happy  in  a  joint  baptism."  Then  they 
strolled  along  the  river  path  together,  and  wore  soon  alone.  "  You 
will  be  leaving  town  soon,  Madame  Goesler  ?  " 

"  Almost  immediately." 

"  And  where  do  you  go  ?" 

"  Oh, — to  Vienna.  I  am  there  for  a  couple  of  months  every  year, 
minding  my  business.  I  wonder  whether  you  would  know  me,  if 
you  saw  me ; — sometimes  sitting  on  a  stool  in  a  counting-house, 
sometimes  going  about  among  old  houses,  settling  what  must  bo  done 
to  save  them  from  tumbling  down.  I  dress  so  differently  at  such 
times,  and  talk  so  differently,  and  look  so  much  older,  that  I  almost 
fancy  myself  to  be  another  person." 

**  Is  it  a  great  trouble  to  you  ?  " 

"  No, — I  rather  like  it.  It  makes  me  feel  thai  I  do  something  in 
the  worW." 

"  Do  you  go  alone  ?  " 

"  Quite  alone.  I  take  a  German  maid  with  me,  and  never  speak 
a  word  to  any  one  else  on  the  journey." 

"  That  must  be  very  bad,"  said  Phineas. 

"  Yes  ;  it  is  the  worst  of  it.  But  then  I  am  so  much  accustomed 
to  be  alone.  You  see  me  in  society,  and  in  society  only,  and  there- 
fore naturally  look  upon  me  as  one  of  a  gregarious  herd ;  but  I  am 
in  truth  an  animal  that  feeds  alone  and  lives  alone.  Take  the  hours 
of  the  year  all  through,  and  I  am  a  solitary  during  four-hfths  of  them. 
And  what  do  yon  intend  to  do  ?  " 

11 1  go  to  Ireland." 

"  Home  to  your  own  people.    How  nice.    I  have  no  people  to  go 
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to.     I  have  one  sister,  who  lives  with  her  husband  at  Riga.    She  if 
my  only  relation,  and  I  never  see  her." 

"  But  you  have  thousands  of  friends  in  England." 

"  Yes, — as  you  see  them," — and  she  turned  and  spread  out  ber 
hands  towards  the  crowded  lawn,  which  was  behind  them.  "  "What 
are  such  friends  worth  ?     What  would  they  do  for  me?" 

"  I  do  not  know  that  the  Duke  would  do  much,"  said  Phincas 
laughing. 

Madame  Goesler  laughed  also.  "  The  Duke  is  not  so  bad,"  she 
paid.  "  The  Duke  would  do  as  much  as  any  one  else.  I  wont  have 
the  Duke  abused." 

"  He  may  be  your  particular  friend,  for  what  I  know,"  said  Phincas. 

"  Ah ; — no.  I  have  no  particular  friend.  And  were  I  to  wish  to 
choose  one,  I  should  think  the  Duke  a  little  above  me." 

"  Oh,  yes  ; — and  too  stiff,  and  too  old,  and  too  pompous,  and  too 
cold,  and  too  make-believe,  and  too  gingerbread." 

"  Mr.  Finn  ! " 

"  The  Duke  is  all  buckram,  you  know." 

"  Then  why  do  you  come  to  his  house  ?  " 

11  To  see  you,  Madame  Goesler." 

"  Is  that  true,  Mr.  Finn  ?  " 

"  Yes ; — it  is  true  in  its  way.  One  goes  about  to  meet  those  whom 
one  likes,  not  always  for  the  pleasure  of  the  host's  society.  I  hope  1 
am  not  wrong,  because  I  go  to  houses  at  which  I  like  neither  the 
host  nor  the  hostess."  Phineas  as  he  said  this  was  thinking  of  Ltdy 
Baldock,  to  whom  of  late  he  had  been  exceedingly  civil, — bat  he 
certainly  did  not  like  Lady  Baldock. 

"  I  think  you  have  been  too  hard  upon  the  Duke  of  Omninm. 
Do  you  know  him  well  ?  " 

"  Personally  ?  certainly  not.    Do  you  ?    Does  anybody  ?  " 

"I  think  he  is  a  gracious  gentleman,"  said  Madame  Goesler, 
M  and  though  I  cannot  boast  of  knowing  him  well,  I  do  not  lib 
to  hear  him  called  buckram.  I  do  not  think  he  is  buckram.  It 
is  not  very  easy  for  a  man  in  his  position  to  live  so  as  to  please  *U 
people.  Ho  has  to  maintain  the  prestige  of  the  highest  arist«xT,icy« 
Europe/1 

"  Look  at  hia  nephew,  who  will  be  the  noit  Duke,  and  who  wotta 
as  hard  as  any  man  in  the  country.  Will  he  not  maintain  it  botttr t 
What  good  did  the  present  man  ever  do  tH 

"  You  believe  only  in  motion,  Mr.  Finn  ; — and  not  at  &U  in  <jiliw* 
cence.      An  express  train   at  full  speed  is  grander  to  yon  tiaa 
mountain  with  heaps  of  snow.     I  own  that  to  me  there  is  somct&ng 
glorious  in  the  dignity  of  a  man  too  high  to  do  anything, — if  oofr 
knows  how  to  carry  that  dignity  with  a  proper  grace.     1  think  ti 
there  should  be  breasts  made  to  carry  stars.'1 

"Stars  which  they  have  never  earned,"  gold  Phkuina* 
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"  Ah ; — well ;  we  will  not  fight  ahout  it.  Go  and  earn  your  star, 
and  I  will  say  that  it  becomes  yon  better  than  any  glitter  on  the  coat 
of  the  Duke  of  Omnium."  This  she  said  with  an  earnestness  which 
he  conld  not  pretend  not  to  notice  or  not  to  understand.  "  I  too 
may  be  able  to  see  that  the  express  train  is  really  greater  than  the 
mountain." 

"  Though,  for  your  own  life,  you  would  prefer  to  sit  and  gaze 
upon  the  snowy  peaks  ?  " 

**  No  ; — that  is  not  so.  For  myself,  I  would  prefer  to  be  of  use 
somewhere, — to  some  one,  if  it  were  possible.     I  strive  sometimes." 

"  And  I  am  sure  successfully." 

"  Never  mind.  I  hate  to  talk  about  myself.  You  and  the  Duke 
are  fair  subjects  for  conversation ;  you  as  the  express  train,  who  will 
probably  do  your  sixty  miles  an  hour  in  safety,  but  may  possibly  go 
down  a  bank  with  a  crash." 

"  Certainly  I  may,"  said  Phineas. 

"  And  the  Duke,  as  the  mountain,  which  is  fixed  in  its  stateliness, 
short  of  the  power  of  some  earthquake,  which  shall  be  grander  and 
more  terrible  than  any  earthquake  yet  known.  Here  we  are  at  the 
house  again.    I  will  go  in  and  sit  down  for  a  while." 

"  If  I  leave  you,  Madame  Goesler,  I  will  say  good-bye  till  next 
winter." 

"  I  shall  be  in  town  again  before  Christmas,  you  know.  You  will 
come  and  see  me?" 

"  Of  course  I  will." 

"  And  then  this  love  trouble  of  yours  will  be  over, — one  way  or 
the  other ; — wiU  it  not  ?  " 

"  Ah ! — who  can  say  ?" 

"  Faint  heart  never  won  fair  lady.  But  your  heart  is  never  faint. 
Farewell." 

Then  he  left  her.  Up  to  this  moment  he  had  not  seen  Violet, 
and  yet  he  knew  that  she  was  to  be  there.  She  had  herself  told  him 
that  she  was  to  accompany  Lady  Laura,  whom  he  had  already  met. 
Lady  Baldock  had  not  been  invited,  and  .  had  expressed  great  animo- 
sity against  the  Duke  in  consequence.  She  had  gone  so  far  as  to 
say  that  the  Duke  was  a  man  at  whose  house  a  young  lady  such  as 
her  niece  ought  not  to  be  seen.  But  Violet  had  laughed  at  this,  and 
declared  her  intention  of  accepting  the  invitation.  "  Go,"  she  had 
said ;  "  of  course  I  shall  go.  I  should  have  broken  my  heart  if  I 
could  not  have  got  there."  Phineas  therefore  was  sure  that  she  must 
be  in  the  place.  He  had  kept  his  eyes  ever  on  the  alert,  and  yet  he 
had  not  found  her.  And  now  he  must  keep  his  appointment  with 
Lady  Laura  Kennedy.  So  he  went  down  to  the  path  by  the  river, 
and  there  he  found  her  seated  close  by  the  water's  edge.  Her  cousin 
Barrington  Erie  was  still  with  her,  but  as  soon  as  Phineas  joined 
them,  Erie  went   way.     "I  had  told  him,"  said  Lady  Laura,  "  that 
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I  wished  to  speak  to  you,  and  be  stayed  with  me  till  you  cane. 
There  are  worse  men  than  Barrington  a  great  deal." 

"  I  am  sure  of  that." 

"  Are  you  and  he  still  friends,  Mr.  Finn  ?" 

"  I  hope  so.  I  do  not  see  so  much  of  him  as  I  did  when  I  hi 
less  to  do." 

"  He  says  that  you  have  got  into  altogether  a  different  set." 

"  I  don't  know  that.  I  have  gone  as  circumstances  have  directed 
me,  but  I  have  certainly  not  intended  to  throw  over  so  old  and  good 
a  friend  as  Barrington  Erie." 

"  Oh, — he  does  not  blame  you.  He  tells  me  that  you  have  found 
your  way  among  what  he  calls  the  working  men  of  the  party, 
and  he  thinks  you  will  do  very  well, — if  you  can  only  be  patient 
enough.  We  all  expected  a  different  line  from  you,  you  know, — mare 
of  words  and  less  of  deeds,  if  I  may  say  so ; — more  of  liberal 
oratory  and  less  of  government  action ;  but  I  do  not  doubt  that  yoa 
are  right." 

"  I  think  that  I  have  been  wrong,"  said  Phineas.  "  I  am  becoming 
heartily  sick  of  officialities." 

"  That  comes  from  the  fickleness  about  which  papa  is  so  fond  of 
quoting  his  Latin.  The  ox  desires  the  saddle.  The  charger  winte 
to  plough." 

"And which  ami?" 

"  Your  career  may  combine  the  dignity  of  the  one  with  the  utility 
of  the  other.  At  any  rate  you  must  not  think  of  changing  now. 
Have  you  seen  Mr.  Kennedy  lately?"  She  asked  this  question 
abruptly,  showing  that  she  was  anxious  to  get  to  the  matter  respect- 
ing which  she  had  summoned  him  to  her  side,  and  that  all  that  she 
had  said  hitherto  had  been  uttered  as  it  were  in  preparation  of  that 
subject. 

"  Seen  him  ?   yes ;  I  see  him  daily.      But  we  hardly  do 
than  speak." 

"  Why  not  ?  "     Phineas  stood  for  a  moment  in  sileai?o, 
"Why  is  it  that  he  and  you  do  not  speak?" 

"How  can  I  answer  that  question,  Lady  Laura ?  " 

"  Do  you  know  any  reason?  Sit  down,  or,  if  yon  ple&ve,  I  wl 
get  up  and  walk  with  you*  He  tells  mo  that  you  hate  ebom  to 
quarrel  with  him,  and  that  I  have  made  you  do  so.  He  my*  Art 
you  have  confessed  to  him  that  I  have  asked  you  to  quarroImiA 
him." 

"  He  can  hardly  have  said  that," 

"But  he  has  said  it, — in  so  muny  words.  Do  yon  think  ihiti 
would  tell  you  such  a  story  falsely  ?  " 

"  Is  he  here  now  1 " 

"  No ; — he  is  not  here.     Ho  would  not  come.    I  came 

"  Is  not  Jtfks  Etiingham  with  you  ?" 
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"No; — she  is  to  come  with  my  father  later.  She  is  here  no 
doubt,  now.  But  answer  my  question,  Mr.  Finn  ; — unless  you  find 
that  you  cannot  answer  it.  What  was  it  that  you  did  Bay  to  my 
husband?" 

"  Nothing  to  justify  what  he  has  told  you." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  he  has  spoken  falsely  ?  " 

"  I  mean  to  use  no  harsh  word, — but  I  think  that  Mr.  Kennedy 
when  troubled  in  his  spirit  looks  at  things  gloomily,  and  puts  mean- 
ing upon  words  which  they  should  not  bear." 

"  And  what  has  troubled  his  spirit  ?" 

"  You  must  know  that  better  than  I  can  do,  Lady  Laura.  I  will 
tell  you  all  that  I  can  tell  you.  He  invited  me  to  his  house  and  I 
would  not  go,  because  you  had  forbidden  me.  Then  he  asked  me 
some  questions  about  you.  Did  I  refuse  because  of  you,— or  of  any 
thing  that  you  had  said  ?  If  I  remember  right,  I  told  him  that  I  did 
fancy  that  you  would  not  be  glad  to  see  me, — and  that  therefore  I 
would  rather  stay  away.     What  was  I  to  say  ?  " 

"  You  should  have  said  nothing." 

"  Nothing  with  him  would  have  been  worse  than  what  I  did  say. 
Remember  that  he  asked  me  the  question  point-blank,  and  that  no 
reply  would  have  been  equal  to  an  affirmation.  I  should  have  con- 
fessed that  his  suggestion  was  true." 

"  He  could  not  then  have  twitted  me  with  your  words." 

"If  I  have  erred,  Lady  Laura,  and  brought  any  sorrow  on  you,  I 
am  indeed  grieved."  • 

"  It  is  all  sorrow.  There  is  nothing  but  sorrow.  I  have  made  up 
my  mind  to  leave  him." 

"  Oh,  Lady  Laura  1 " 

"  It  is  very  bad, — but  not  so  bad,  I  think,  as  the  life  I  am  now 

leading.     He  has  accused  me ,  of  what  do  you  think  ?    He  says 

ihat  you  are  my  lover  ! " 

"  He  did  not  say  that, — in  those  words  ?  " 

"He  said  it  in  words  which  made  me  feel  that  I  must  port  from 
ium." 

"  And  how  did  you  answer  him  9  ** 

"  I  would  not  answer  him  at  all.  If  he  had  come  to  me  like  a 
man, — not  accusing  me,  but  asking  me, — I  would  have  told  him 
every  thing.  And  what  was  there  to  tell  ?  I  should  have  broken 
my  faith  to  you,  in  speaking  of  that  scene  at  Loughlinter,  but  women 
always  tell  such  stories  io  their  husbands  when  their  husbands  are 
good  to  them,  and  true,  and  just.  And  it  is  well  that  they  should 
be  told.  But  to  Mr.  Kennedy  I  can  tell  nothing.  He  does  not 
believe  my  word." 

"  Not  believe  you,  Lady  Laura." 

"  No !  Because  I  did  not  blurt  out  to  him  all  that  story  about 
your  foolish  duel, — because  I  thought  it  best  to  keep  my  brother'g 
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secret,  as  long  as  there  was  a  secret  to  be  kept,  be  told  me  that  1 
bad, — lied  to  him ! " 

"  What  1— with  that  word  ?" 

"Yes, — with  that  very  word.  He  is  not  particular  about  his 
words,  when  he  thinks  it  necessary  to  express  himself  strongly. 
And  be  has  told  me  since  that  because  of  that  he  could  never  believe 
me  again.  How  is  it  possible  that  a  woman  should  live  with  such  a 
man  ?  "  But  why  did  she  come  to  him  with  this  story, — to  him 
whom  she  had  been  accused  of  entertaining  as  a  lover ; — to  him  who 
of  all  her  friends  was  the  last  whom  she  should  have  chosen  as  the 
recipient  for  such  a  tale  ?  Phineas  as  he  thought  how  he  might  best 
answer  her,  with  what  words  he  might  try  to  comfort  her,  could  not 
but  ask  himself  this  question.  "  The  moment  that  the  word  was  out 
of  his  mouth,*'  she  went  on  to  say,  "I  resolved  that  I  would  tell  you. 
The  accusation  is  against  you  as  it  is  against  me,  and  is  equally  false 
to  both.     I  have  written  to  him,  and  there  is  my  letter." 

"But  you  will  see  him  again  ?" 

"  No  ; — I  will  go  to  my  father's  house.  I  have  already  arranged 
it.  Mr.  Kennedy  has  my  letter  by  this  time,  and  I  go  from  hence 
home  with  my  father." 

"  Do  you  wish  that  I  should  read  the  letter." 

"  Yes, — certainly.  I  wish  that  you  should  read  it.  Should  I  ever 
meet  him  again,  I  shall  tell  him  that  you  saw  it." 

They  were  now  standing  close  upon  the  river's  bank,  at  a  corner 
of  the  grounds,  and,  though  the  voices  of  people  sounded  near  to 
them,  they  were  alone.  Phineas  had  no  alternative  but  to  read  the 
letter  which  was  as  follows : — 

"  After  what  you  have  said  to  me  it  is  impossible  that  I  should 
return  to  your  house.  I  shall  meet  my  father  at  the  Duke  of 
Omnium's,  and  have  already  asked  him  to  give  me  an  asylum.  It 
is  my  wish  to  remain  wherever  he  may  be,  either  in  town  or  in  the 
country.  Should  I  change  my  purpose  in  this,  and  change  my 
residence,  I  will  not  fail  to  let  you  know  where  I  go  and  what  I 
propose  to  do.  You  I  think  must  have  forgotten  that  I  was  your 
wife  ;  but  I  will  never  forget  it. 

"  You  have  accused  me  of  having  a  lover.  You  cannot  have 
expected  that  I  should  continue  to  live  with  you  after  such  an 
accusation.  For  myself  I  cannot  understand  how  any  man  can  have 
brought  himself  to  bring  such  a  charge  against  his  wife.  Even  had 
it  been  true  the  accusation  should  not  have  been  made  by  your  mouth 
to  my  ears. 

"  That  it  is  untrue  I  believe  you  must  be  as  well  aware  as  I  am 
myself.  How  intimate  I  was  with  Mr.  Finn,  and  what  were  the 
limits  of  my  intimacy  with  him  you  knew  before  I  married  you. 
After  our  marriage  I  encouraged  his  friendship  till  I  found  that  there 


Phineas  had  no  alternative  but  to  read  the  letter. 

Pkimtan  Finn.    Chap.  lxiv.  Page  690. 
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was  something  in  it  that  displeased  yon, — and,  after  learning  that, 
I  discouraged  it.  Yon  have  said  that  he  is  my  lover,  hat  yon  have 
probably  not  denned  for  yourself  that  word  very  clearly.  You  have 
felt  yourself  slighted  because  his  name  has  been  mentioned  with 
praise; — and  your  jealousy  has  been  wounded  because  you  have 
thought  that  I  have  regarded  him  as  in  some  way  superior  to  your- 
self. You  have  never  really  thought  that  he  was  my  lover, — that  he 
spoke  words  to  me  which  others  might  not  hear,  that  he  claimed  from 
me  aught  that  a  wife  may  not  give,  that  he  received  aught  which  a 
friend  should  not  receive.  The  accusation  has  been  a  coward's 
accusation. 

"  I  shall  be  at  my  father's  to-night,  and  to-morrow  I  will  get  you 
to  let  my  servant  bring  to  me  such  things  as  are  my  own, — my  clothes, 
namely,  and  desk,  and  a  few  books.  She  will  know  what  I  want. 
I  trust  you  may  be  happier  without  a  wife,  than  ever  you  have  been 
with  me.  I  have  felt  almost  daily  since  we  were  married  that  you 
were  a  man  who  would  have  been  happier  without  a  wife  than  with 
one. 

"  Yours  affectionately, 

"Laura  Kennedy." 

"  It  is  at  any  rate  true,"  she  said,  when  Phineas  had  read  tho 
letter. 

"  True  !  Doubtless  it  is  true,"  said  Phineas,  "  except  that  I  do 
not  suppose  he  was  ever  really  angry  with  me,  or  jealous,  or  any- 
thing of  the  sort, — because  I  got  on  well.  It  seems  absurd  even  to 
think  it." 

"  There  is  nothing  too  absurd  for  some  men.  I  remember  your 
telling  me  that  he  was  weak,  and  poor,  and  unworthy.  I  remember 
your  saying  so  when  I  first  thought  that  he  might  become  my 
husband.  I  wish  I  had  believed  you  when  you  told  me  so.  I  should 
not  have  made  such  a  shipwreck  of  myself  as  I  have  done.  That 
is  all  I  had  to  say  to  you.  After  what  has  passed  between  us  I  did 
not  choose  that  you  should  hear  how  I  was  separated  from  my 
husband  from  any  lips  but  my  own.  I  will  go  now  and  find  papa. 
Do  not  come  with  me.  I  prefer  being  alone."  Then  he  was  left 
standing  by  himself,  looking  down  upon  the  river  as  it  glided  by. 
How  would  it  have  been  with  both  of  them  if  Lady  Laura  had 
accepted  him  three  years  ago,  when  she  consented  to  join  her  lot 
with  that  of  Air.  Kennedy,  and  had  rejected  him.?  As  he  stood  he 
heard  the  sound  of  music  from  the  house,  and  remembered  that 
he  had  come  there  with  the  one  sole  object  of  seeing  Violet  Effingham. 
He  had  known  that  he  would  meet  Lady  Laura,  and  it  had  been  in 
his  mind  to  break  through  that  law  of  silence  which  she  had  imposed 
upon  him,  and  once  more  to  ask  her  to  assist  him, — to  implore  her 
for  the  sake  of  their  old  friendship  to  tell  him  whether  there  might 
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yet  be  for  him  any  chance  of  success.  Bui  in  the  interview  which 
had  just  taken  place  it  had  been  impossible  for  him  to  speak  a  word 
of  himself  or  of  Violet.  To  her,  in  her  great  desolation,  he  could 
address  himself  on  no  other  subject  than  that  of  her  own  misery. 
But  not  the  less  when  she  was  talking  to  him  of  her  own  sorrow;,  of 
her  regret  that  she  had  not  listened  to  him  when  in  years  past  he  had 
spoken,  slightingly  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  was  he  thinking  of  Yiolet  Effing- 
ham. Mr.  Kennedy  had  certainly  mistaken  the  signs  of  things  when 
he  had  accused:  his  wife  by  saying  that  Phineas  was  her  lover. 
Fhineas  had  soon  got  over  that  early  feeling;  and  as  far  as  he  himself 
was  concerned  had  never  regretted  Lady  Laura's  marriage. 

Hs  remained  down,  by  the  water  for  a  few  minutes,  giving  Lady 
Laura  time  to  escape,  and  then  he  wandered  across  the  grounds 
towards  the  house.  It  was  now  about  nine  o'clock,  and  though 
there  were  still  many  walking  about  the  grounds,  the  crowd  of 
people  were  in  the  rooms.  The  musicians  were  ranged  out  on  a 
verandah,  so  that  their  music  might  have  been  available  for  dancing 
within  or  without ;  but  the  dancers  had  found  the  boards  pleasanter 
than  the  lawn,  and  the  Duke's  garden  party  was  becoming  a  mere 
ball,  with  privilege  for  the  dancers  to  stroll  about  the  lawn  between 
the  dances.  And  in  this  respect  the  fun  was  better  than  at  a  ball, — 
that  let  the  engagements  made  for  partners  be  what  they  might,  they 
could  always  be  broken  with  ease.  No  lady  felt  herself  bound  to 
dance  with  a  cavalier  who  was  displeasing  to  her ;  and  some  gentle- 
men were  left  sadly  in  the  lurch.  Phineas  felt  himself  to  be  very 
much  in  the  lurch,  even  after  he  had  discovered  Yiolet  Effingham 
standing  up  to  dance  with  Lord  Fawn. 

He  bided  his  time  patiently,  and  at  last  he  found  his  opportunity. 
"  Would  she  dance  with  him  ?  "  She  declared  that  she  intended  to 
dance  no  more,  and  that  she  had  promised  to  be  ready  to  return  home 
with  Lord  Brentford  before  ten  o'clock.  "  I  have  pledged  myself  not 
to  be  after  ten,"  she  said,  laughing.  Then  she  put  her  hand  upon 
his  arm,  and  they  stepped  out  upon  the  terrace  together.  "  Have  you 
heard  anything  ?  "  she  asked  him,  almost  in  a  whisper. 

"  Yes,"  he  said.  "  I  have  heard  what  you  mean.  I  have  heard 
Hall." 

"  Is  it  not  dreadful  ?  " 

"  I  fear  it  is  the  best  thing  she  can  do.  She  has  never  been  happy 
with  him." 

"  But  to  be  accused  after  that  fashion, — by  her  husband  1"  said 
Yiolet.  "  One  can  hardly  believe  it  in  these,  days.  And  of  all  women 
she  is  the  last  to  deserve  such  accusation." 

"  The  very  last,"  said  Phineas,  feeling  that  the  subject  was  one 
upon  which  it  was  not  easy  for  him  to  speak. 

"  I  cannot  conceive  to  whom  he  can  have  alluded,"  said  Yiolet. 
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Then  Phineas  began  to  understand  that  Violet  had  not  heard  the  whole 
story ;  but  the  difficulty  of  speaking  was  still  very  great. 

"  It  has  been  the  result  of  ungovernable  temper,"  he  said. 

"  But  a  man  does  not  usually  strive  to  dishonour  himself  because 
he  is  in  a  rage.  And  this  man  is  incapable  of  rage.  He  must  be 
cursed  with  one  of  those  dark  gloomy  minds  in  which  love  always  leads 
to  jealousy.     She  will  never  return  to  him." 

"  One  cannot  say.  In  many  respects  it  would  be  better  that  she 
should,"  said  Phineas. 

"  She  will  never  return  to  him/*  repeated  Violet, — "  never.  Would 
you  advise  her  to  do  so  ?  " 

"  How  can  I  say  ?  If  one  were  called  upon  for  advice,  one  would 
think  so  much  before  one  spoke." 

"  I  would  not, — not  for  a  minute.  What !  to  be  accused  of  that ! 
How  are  a  man  and  woman  to  live  together  after  there  have  been  such 
words  between  them  ?  Poor  Laura  !  What  a  terrible  end  to  all  her 
high  hopes !     Do  you  not  grieve  for  her  ?  " 

They  were  now  at  some  distance  from  the  house,  and  Phineas  could 
not  but  feel  that  chance  had  been  very  good  to  him  in  giving  him  his 
opportunity.  She  was  leaning  on  his  arm,  and  they  were  alone,  and 
she  was  speaking  to  him  with  all  the  familiarity  of  old  friendship. 
"  I  wonder  whether  I  may  change  the  subject,"  said  he,  "  and  ask 
you  a  word  about  yourself  ?  " 

"  What  word  ?  "  she  said  sharply. 

"  I  have  heard " 

*•  What  have  you  heard  ?  " 

"  Simply  this, — that  you  are  not  now  as  you  were  six  months  ago. 
Your  marriage  was  then  fixed  for  June." 

"  It  has  been  unfixed  since  then,"  she  said. 

"  Yes  ; — it  has  been  unfixed.  I  know  it.  Miss  Effingham,  you 
will  not  be  angry  with  me  if  I  say  that  when  I  heard  that  it  was  so, 
something  of  a  hope, — no,  I  must  not  call  it  a  hope, — something 
that  longed  to  form  itself  into  hope  returned  to  my  breast,  and  from 
that  hour  to  this  has  been  the  only  subject  on  which  I  have  cared  to 
think." 

"  Lord  Chiltern  is  your  friend,  Mr.  Finn  ?  " 

"  He  is  so,  and  I  do  not  think  that  I  have  ever  been  untrue  to  my 
friendship  for  him." 

"  He  says  that  no  man  has  ever  had  a  truer  friend.  He  will  swear 
to  that  in  all  companies.  And  I,  when  it  was  allowed  to  me  to  swear 
with  him,  swore  it  too.  As  his  friend,  let  me  tell  you  one  thing, — 
one  thing  which  I  would  never  tell  to  any  other  man, — one  thing 
which  I  know  I  may  tell  you  in  confidence.  You  are  a  gentleman, 
and  will  not  break  my  confidence  ?  " 

«  I  think  I  will  not." 
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u  I  know  you  will  not,  because  you  are  a  gentleman.  I  told  Lord 
Chiltern  in  the  autumn  of  last  year  that  I  loved  him.  And  I  did  love 
him.  I  shall  never  have  the  same  confession  to  make  to  another 
man.  That  he  and  I  are  not  now, — on  those  loving  terms, — which 
once  existed,  can  make  no  difference  in  that.  A  woman  cannot 
transfer  her  heart.  There  have  been  things  which  have  made  me 
feel, — that  I  was  perhaps  mistaken, — in  saying  that  I  would  be, — his 
wife.  But  I  said  so,  and  cannot  now  give  myself  to  another.  Here 
is  Lord  Brentford,  and  we  will  join  him."  There  was  Lord  Brentford 
with  Lady  Laura  on  his  arm,  very  gloomy, — resolving  on  what  way 
he  might  be  avenged  on  the  man  who  had  insulted  his  daughter.  He 
took  but  little  notice  of  Phineas  as  he  resumed  his  charge  of  Miss 
Effingham ;  but  the  two  ladies  both  wished  him  good  night. 

"  Good  night,  Lady  Laura,"  said  Phineas,  standing  with  his  hat 
in  his  hand, — "  good  night,  Miss  Effingham."  Then  he  was  alone, 
— quite  alone.  Would  it  not  be  well  for  him  to  go  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  garden,  and  fling  himself  into  the  quiet  river,  so  that 
there  might  be  an  end  of  him  ?  Or  would  it  not  be  better  still  that 
ho  should  create  for  himself  some  quiet  river  of  life*  away  from 
London,  away  from  politics,  away  from  lords,  and  titled  ladies,  and 
fashionable  squares,  and  the  parties  given  by  dukes,  and  the  disap- 
pointments incident  to  a  small  man  in  attempting  to  make  for  hiui^lf 
a  career  among  big  men  ?  There  had  frequently  been  in  the  mind  of 
this  young  man  nn  idea  that  there  was  something  almost  false  in  his 
own  position, — that  his  life  was  a  pretence,  and  that  he  would 
ultimately  be  subject  to  that  rain  which  always  comes,  sooner  or 
later,  on  things  which  are  false ;  and  now  as  he  wandered  alone  about 
Jjady  (Hen corn's  gardens,  this  feeling  was  very  strong  within  his 
bosom,  and  robbed  him  altogether  of  the  honour  and  glory  of  having 
been  one  of  the  Duke  of  Oinniuoi's  guests. 
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CHAPTER  XXVI. 

lieschen's  love-letteb. 

Tub  distinguished  party  of  visitors  from  Detmold  duly  made  their 
excursion  to  Lehmann's  farm,  and  partook  of  some  country  dainties 
prepared  by  the  skilful  hands  of  Frau  Hanne.  Lehmann's  farm  was 
not  a  model  one,  as  we  English  are  accustomed  to  think  of  model 
farms.  It  could  boast  no  show  dairy  glistening  with  bright  pots 
and  pans,  and  beautiful  with  coloured  tiles,  and  fresh  with  flowing 
water.  And  then  there  were  the  dunghill  and  the  filthy  duck-pond 
before  the  door.  But  the  two  ladies,  Frau  von  Schleppers  and 
Fraulein  Bopp,  with  their  cavalier  the  Professor,  were  delighted  with 
everything.  Especially  were  they  delighted  with  Lieschen's  beauty, 
and  pretty,  soft  manners. 

"  Poetisch !  ganz  poetisch !  "  Fraulein  Bopp  exclaimed  at  every 
moment ;  whilst  the  Professor  was  so  struck  that  he  forgot  his  head  of 
liair  for  ten  minutes.  By  a  decree  of  the  inscrutable  Fates,  Hanne  was 
in  a  civil,  good-humoured  mood.  She  was  pleased  to  approve  of  the 
Jnstizrath's  wife,  and  opened  her  heart  to  that  lady  on  the  subject  of 
the  trouble  they  had  had  about  Lieso  and  her  lover.  "  From  what  I 
hear,"  pronounced  Frau  von  Schleppers,  "  I  should  say  the  young 
man  was  by  no  means  worthy  of  Lieschen.  What  has  become  of 
him?" 

"  I  don't  know,  indeed,"  answered  Hanne,  tartly.  "  I  only  know 
that  his  great-uncle  has  turned  him  off  altogether,  after  bearing  with 
his  whims  and  sauciness  many  years.  And  as  to  his  not  being 
worthy, — well,  I  can't  tell,  I'm  sure.  But  the  fact  is,  Liese  ought  to 
have  a  husband  that  would  rule  her  right,  and  show  her  her  duty. 
Now,  Otto  Hemmerich  has  no  respect  for  anything  on  earth,  or  in 
the  heavens  above, — no,  nor  in  the  waters  beneath,  for  that  matter  1" 

vol*  m.  T  T 
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— bringing  out  the  last  clause  as  though  it  were  a  powerful  climax. 
"Liese  is  gentle  enough,  I  don't  deny  it,  but  perhaps  you  may  have 
found  out  in  the  course  of  your  life,  gnadige  Frau,  that  it's  your 
gentle  folks  that  always  stick  tightest  to  their  own  way." 

"  I  think  irreverence  and  want  of  respect  for  superiors  are  the 
great  evils  of  these  days,"  rejoined  Frau  von  Schleppers  loftily. 
Then  she  tasted  same  Apjrtc-coinpotew  and  praued  it,  and  tbc  two 
women  became  quite  friendly.  But  of  Fraulein  Bopp,  Hanne  could 
not  bo  got  to  approve. 

"  A  skinny,  silly  thing,"  she  pronounced,  sitting  in  judgment  on 
the  poor  Fraulein  when  the  visitors  were  gone.  "  Turning  up  her 
skim-milk- coloured  eyes,  and  skipping  about  like  a  fool !  " 

"  She  is  a  kind  lady,  I  think,"  observed  Lieschen  Mmidly.  And 
the  farmer  added  that  be  ihought  sha  mas  good-natured,  and  bad 
taken  prodigiously  to  their  Lieschen. 

"Pooh!"  ejaculated  Hanne.  "Taken  to  Lieschen?  That's  all 
you  know  about  it,  Franz  Lehmann.  I'll  tell  you  what ; — she  has 
taken  prodigiously  to  that  Herr  Professor,  or  however  you  call  him, 
and  she  praised  up  Lieschen  just  to  make  him  think  that  she  herself 
was  as  sweet  at  honey." 

"  Lord!  "  arid  Franz,  opening  wide  his  nine  eyes.  " Hew  sharp 
y*u  women  m  atout  one  another  1 " 

"  Need  of  somebody  to  be  sharp  when  there's  so  many  dunder- 
heads going  through  the  world  with  their  eyes  abut,"  was  the  Haus* 
frau's  gracious  response. 

"  Do  yon  think,  Cousin  Hanne,"  said  lieschen  musingly,  "  thai 
poor  Fraulein  Bopp  is  really  fond  of  the  Professor  ?  " 

"Fond?  "  eohoed  Hanne  with  a  shrill  upward  infection  of  the 
voice.  "Fond?  At  her  time  of  life,  end  him  with  a  head  like 
a  mop ! " 

After  the  visitors  were  gone,  Lieschen  stole  down  to  the  sacristan's 
cottage.  She  had  been  there  twice  or  thrioe  since  her  first  interview 
with  the  old  man.  As  long  as  his  attack  of  rheumatism  continued, 
he  had  received  her, — if  not  graciously, — at  least  with  obvious  satis- 
faction, and  had  accepted  her  tendance.  As  he  began  to  grow  better, 
and  was  able  to  sit  up  in  his  arm-chair  in  the  kitchen,  he  fell  back 
into  his  old  harsh,  sour  manner.  But  he  never  forbade  her  to  come; 
and  sometimes  when  liese, — engaged  in  helping  old  Sophie  with 
some  household  labour, — would  look  up  unexpectedly,  she  would 
find  the  old  man's  eyes  fixed  upon  her  with  a  curious,  searching, 
not  unkindly  gaze.  Once  or  twice,  when  they  were  alone  together 
for  a  moment,  the  sacristan  had  spoken  to  her  almost  gently,  for  him. 
But  in  Sophie's  presence  he  snapped  and  snarled  at  liese  as  at  the 
rest  of  the  world,  and  he  never  called  her  anything  but  "  that  lass 
from  Lehman*'*." 

On  tins  evening  that  I  am  writing  of,  Liese  ram  dowm  ib*  lane 
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towards  Simon  Sehnarehtr's  cottage,  and  peeped  over  the  hedge  into 
the  ganien.  Sophie  was  (here,  taking  down  some  linen  that  had 
been  drying  on  a  lint.  The  menent  the  osmght  eight  of  Liese's  head 
above  the  hedge,  the  old  woman  threw  down  the  heap  of  linen  pell- 
mell  on  to  the  grass,  and  hobbled  down  the  pathway  as  qniekly  as 
she  could,  Liese's  heart  heat  violently,  and  she  leant  against  the 
gate-post.    She  saw  in  Sophie's  face  that  there  was  news. 

"Hare,  child,  hen !"  cried  Sophie,  scarcely  lees  excited  than  the 
girl ;  u  look  here  what  I  have  for  you.  It's  a  blessing  from  the  Lord 
that  yon  came  to-night,  for  bow  my  poor  old  bones  would  have  earned 
me  to  Hie  farm  after  the  day's  work  I've  gone  through,  I'm  sure  I  don't 
know.    And  yet  I  couldn't  have  slept  till  you'd  got  it." 

"  It "  was  a  letter  from  Otto — a  square-folded  letter,  written  on 
thin  paper,  and  directed  to  u  Sophie  Wagner,  in  the  house  of  the 
Sacristan  of  St.  Mary's,  Horn,  Lippe-Detmold."  Liese  took  it  with 
a  trembling  hand.  u  Well,"'  cried  Sophie,  impatiently, "  well,  why  in 
HhnmeTs  Namen  don't  yon  open  it  f  " 

"I — I — will,"  stammered  Liese  ;  "but  please,  I  should  like  to — 
to — to  read  it  first  by  myself.'5 

"Ei,  ei,  mein  Fraulein!"  exclaimed  the  old  woman,  quite  huffed. 
"  Don't  think  I  want  to  pry  into  your  letter ;  not  1 !  You  might 
say  a  *  thank  ye '  to  me  for  talrsag  it  in,  and  risking  getting  into 
txoubto  with  the  sacristan  for  the  sake  of  a  couple  of  wilful  young 
things.     And  you  might  suppose,  too,  that  I  was  anxious  to  hear  of 

my  boy, — I  &at  have  known  him  all  these  years,  and .    But  it's 

no  matter!" 

She  was  turning  away  in  high  dudgeon,  when  Liese  pushed  open 
the  gate  and  caught  her  hand.  "Oh,  Sophie  1  dear,  kind  Sophie! 
don't  be  angry  1  But  I  feel  such  a  strange  kind  of  feeling,  that's 
partly  joy,  and  partly  as  if  I  was  frightened.  I  can't  tell  why. 
And  I  have  longed  bo  for  this  letter.  Ah,  you  don't  know, — nobody 
knows, — how  I  have  longed  for  it;  and  it  seems  as  if  I  must  be 
quite  alone  to  read  it.  It  is  as  when  you're  saying  your  prayers, 
you  know,  Sophie;  you  feel  that  you  cannot  bear  the  friendliest 
eye  upon  you.  Please,  please  don't  be  angry,  dear  Sophie!  I 
have  no  one  to  speak  to  about  him  but  you.'*  Then  the  hardly- 
repressed  tears  overflowed  her  eyes,  and  streamed  down  over  the 
precious  letter,  which  she  pressed  to  her  bosom. 

Sophie  was  melted  immediately  at  sight  of  the  tears,  although  she 
was  as  far  as  ever  from  understanding  the  girl's  shy  sensibility.  For 
her  part,  she  could  very  well  bear  a  friendly  eye  upon  her  when  she 
Wis  saying  her  prayers ;  ay,  or  an  unfriendly  one  either  I  And  she 
rather  enjoyed  standing  up  in  foil  view  of  the  congregation  every 
Sandfly,  aid  giving  out  a  specially  loud  "  Amen  "  in  her  quivering 
old  voice;  with  ih#  sir  of  one  wJio  indirectly  belonged  to  the  ohurth 
bjr  vktue  of  herpoeition  in  the  sacristans  household,    "Don't  cry. 

tt2 
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Lieschen,"  she  said,  "don't  cry,  child!  You  always  were  a  queer, 
quiet  little  thing,  and  I  suppose  you  always  will  be.  There,  sit 
yourself  down  under  the  pear  tree  and  read  your  letter  in  peace,  and 
prison tly  I'll  come  back  again  and  hear  the  news.  The  ftatrisfeft 
tiUi't  be  left  for  long  together.     He's  not  quite  so  well  to-night/" 

It  was  an  exquisite  evening  in  the  latter  spring- title*  The  grm 
was  dried  by  the  long  clay's  warm  sunshine,  and  the  uir  w«  gwett 
and  balmy.  The  peat  trtie,  which  had  been  laden  with  blossom 
had  began  to  change  its  snow  for  a  tender  green,  but  there  weft  rfiii 
a  few  flowers  left  on  it.  It  was  a.  fine  old  tree,  spreading  its  bn&etaf 
abroad,  and  shadowing  the  short  turf  tbut  grew  so  fresh  and  thick  m 
the  sacristan's  little  plot  of  pound,  half  garden,  half  orchard.  U 
its  roots  nestled  a  family  of  primroses,  peeping  forth  f\ 
moss,  faintly  yellow,  like  callow  birdlings  in  their  nest, 
she  seated  herself  beneath  the  pear  tree,  was  careful  not  to  crush 
primroses.  She  made  way  for  them  tenderly,  by  drawing  her  btiU 
stuff  petticoat  aside,  lost  it  should  graze  their  delicate  petals,  Ifcff 
heart  was  veiy  full.  To  her,  tbe  coming  of  a  letter  from  Otto  utr. 
next  to  the  coming  of  OLto  himself,  the  most  wonderful  and  impcirfasJ 
of  events- 

Lieso  was  but  a  child  in  some  things*  She  began  to  d  ft  hate  «mu 
herself  whether  she  should  pour  out  her  thanksgiving  prayer  for  ihm 
great  boon  before  or  after  she  had  read  it,  "  TVhatovttr  be  ia  tfct 
<  r,  I  am  thankful  to  sec  his  handwriting,"  she  argued  ,  **m  I 
ought  to  thank  God  for  that  first ;  and  then,  wht  n  I  have  read  it 
I  can  give  praise  again."  So  she  knelt  down  on  the  grasti  beside  tfe 
primroses,  mid  tried  to  lift  up  her  voice  in  thanksgiving*  But  ttaqffe 
sin  was  tilled  with  gratitude,  she  could  find  no  word  to  utter  est 
"•Our  Father  which  art  in  Heaven;  hallowed  be  thy  name/  .W 
that  is  praying,  not  thanking,"  said  Lieeeben  to  berKoIf,  *LBfil 
perhaps  praying  ia  the  best  way  of  thanking.  At  all  events  I  know 
that  God  kuowF.'*     And  with  that  she  began  to  read  her  bttvr. 

U  was  a  very  long  and  warm-hearted  letter,  as  might  have  bota 
expected,  but  it  contained  hut  little  news  which  it  is  essential  to  my 
story  to  relate.     Otto  bad  entered  the  Ithino  country, — was  writing* 
in  fact,  from  Diissoldorf,  and  intended  to  push  on  to  Coblcntz,  Lbtft 
to  enrol  himself  in  the  first  regiment  that  would  accept  hirn,  Towirib 
the  end  of  the  letter  he  wrote,  **  You  remember,  dourest  Lhtwfcm 
my  telling  you  that  day  we  parted, — how  Jong  ago  it  Benin*  I — QmX 
had  passed  the  night  before  in  our  old  house  in  the  PetmoM 
And  1  told  you,  too,  that  there  was  a  poor  cousin  of  mine,  a 
burner,  who,  excepting  your  darling  little  self,  was  about  tbe  odf 
creature  in  Detmold  who  would  be  sorry  to  part  with  me— — , 

"  Now  there  Otto  is  mistaken, "  said  fond  little  Iaescbin. 
very  sure  that  a  great  many  people  were  sorry  when  ho  wvnt  ftwuT.* 
Tht-u  she  read  on ; — "  This  cousin  of  mine,  Joachim  Muiler  by  oaan« 
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is  the  man  who  came  with  me  to  the  Justdzrath's  house  that  happy 
night  when  my  Lieschen  told  me  that  she  loved  me.  Does  she  remem- 
ber? And  I  think  poor  Joachim  startled  her  with  his  black  face.  I 
meant  to  have  said  a  word  to  you  in  his  favour  the  last  time  I  saw 
you ;  but  you  know,  Herz  liebchen,  that  we  had  so  many  other  things 
to  say !  Well,  Joachim  Muller  has  not  been  very  happy  or  fortunate 
in  his  life,  as  far  as  I  can  make  out ;  and  I  should  like  you,  if  ever  you 
came  across  him  in  the  forest, — as  might  easily  happen, — just  to  say 
a  kind  word  to  him.  Kind  words  have  not  been  plenty  with  him, 
poor  fellow !  And  a  kind  word  from  my  Lieschen  is  something  worth 
having.  Tell  him  that  I  thought  of  him.  It  will  please  him,  for 
[believe  he  really  likes  me.  I  should  not  wonder  if  he  comes  into 
'  neighbourhood  of  the  farm  sometimes  on  purpose  to  catch  a 
se  of  you,  as  he  knows  that  you  are  my  betrothed,  and  he  was 
quite  struck  with  your  sweet  face,  mein  Schatz,  when  he  saw  you 
that  night."  Lieschen  resolved  that  she  would  speak  "  right  friendly  " 
to  the  charcoal-burner  if  ever  she  met  him ;  and  finished  reading  her 
letter ;  and  kissed  it  many  times ;  and  then  read  it  all  over  again. 

Before  she  had  finished  this  second  perusal,  Sophie  returned  from 
the  house.  Then  there  was  much  talking  and  smiling,  and  a  few 
tears.  Lieschen  read  out  to  the  old  woman  all  the  account  of  Ottos 
journey  afoot,  and  his  plan  of  enlisting  at  Coble ntz.  She  read,  too,  a 
special  message  which  Otto  had  sent  of  love  and  thanks  to  his  "  theure 
gute  Sophia." 

The  two  women  would  willingly  have  lingered  for  hours,  fondly 
chatting  of  the  dear  absent  one,  as  women  love  to  do.  But  the  twilight 
was  gathering,  and  both  had  duties  to  attend  to, — Sophie  with  the 
sacristan,  and  Liese  at  the  farm.     So  the  latter  prepared  to  depart. 

"  I  wish,"  said  old  Sophie,  "  that  the  Herr  Kiister  could  but  know 
where  Otto  is,  and  what  he  is  doing.  Ach  Himmel !  to  think  of  my 
poor  boy  turning  soldier  in  real  earnest !  But,  there  !  Otto  always 
did  mean  what  he  said,  and  'twas  right  aggravating  of  him  at  times, 
Mess  his  heart !  And  I  wish  the  Kiister  could  know  specially  how 
proper  and  dutiful  Otto  writes  about  him,  and  bears  no  grudge,  and 
risks  after  the  rheumatism,  and  all.  For  *in  sacred  deed  and  truth 
the  Herr  Kiister  said  very  sharp  things  in  his  wrath  ; — things  that 
made  me  cold  to  listen  to.  Not  but  what  an  uprighter  man  don't 
breathe.  Now,  good  night,  Lieschen  ; — the  Lord  bless  and  keep  you, 
child !  Run  away  home,  on  your  swift  little  feet.  Ach  !  mine  were 
as  swift  once,  though  not  just  so  little.     Good  night ! " 

Lieschen  needed  no  urging  to  speed  homeward.  Her  footsteps 
were  lighter  than  ever ;  for  the  precious  letter  lying  in  her  breast 
seemed  to  send  a  glow  of  hope  and  happiness  into  her  heart.  As  she 
came  out  of  the  lane  by  the  sacristan's  cottage,  the  moon  rose  and  lit 
np  the  black  forest  skirting  Lehmann's  hill-side  meadows.  Liese  paused 
one  moment  to  look  at  the  peaceful  scene.     Then,  as  she  resumed  her 
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way  she  began  softly  tor  sing  the  quaint,  toothing  evening  hymn, — 
"  Nun  ruhen  alle  Walder," — "  Now  all  the  woods  are  sleeping,"  and  hex 
sweet  fresh  voice  rose  thrillingly  into  the  still  air.  Suddenly  aht 
saw  in  the  black  shadow  of  a  linden  tree*  right  in  her  path,  a  spot  of 
something  still  mom  intensely  black  than  the  shadow.  It  moved  as 
she  stopped ;  and,  advancing  into  the  moonlight,  proved  to  W  tla* 
figure  of  a  man,  a  charcoal-burner,  with  a  load  of  charcoal  in  *  msk 
upon  bis  shoulders.  Lioschen  was  a.  country  girl  and  acxugfoaiad 
to  roam  all  that  peaceful  district  quite  alone,  mid  without  a  tboagki 
of  fear.  She  felt  no  dread  at  the  sight  of  the  stranger,  bail  frhachiJ 
her  singing,  and  bade  him  a  gentle  "  good  evening,  friend  V  mr  £m 
drew  near  him. 

The  man  stood  motionless,  gazing  at  her.  "  She  is  like  an  KQflf 
fnmi  heaven  V1  he  muttered,  "  with  that  light  upon  her  fate," 

-  Why,  I  do  believe "  began  Liese,  as  she  saw  him  u>oro  dis- 
tinctly, "  I  do  believe Bitte  !— Are  yon  not  Joachim  Mullet  V9 

The  man  nodded  silently,  with  his  tyea  still  riveted  upon  her  Jaw. 

11  Sieh'mal !  I  am  so  gkd  to  see  yott !  Do  you  know  I  taw*  m 
message  for  you,  Joachim,  from  one  wham  you  like  tight  wdft.** 
Then  she  told  him  of  her  totter,  and  of  Otto*  a  friendly  words* 

Joachim  thanked  her  humbly  and  gratefully,  but  he  fieatttgd  ■garcalyt 
delighted  as  Lioschen  bad  expected.     The  truth  was,  h* 
comparatively  little  heed  to  her  woroV,  so  absorbed  was  hifi  . 
by  herself.    But  tbat  anyone  should  be  minding  her,  instead  ofciL^trl 
drinking  in   every  syllable  of  a  message  from  Otto,  nev«r  rnfriwi 
Liesehen's  head.    "  Good  night*  Joachim,"  she  said,  shyly*    **I 
get  home/1 

"Good  night !— Oh,  if  I  might  awk* — if  I  dared  only  mak " 

Joachim,  in  an  imploring  tone. 

'«  Tfliiit  is  it  ?" 

"Would  yon, — would  yon  sing  tbat  song  onae  mure  m 
homeward  ?  " 

"  It  is  a  hymn/'  replied  Idescheii,  domuruly  arching  Iter 
eyebrows. 

"  I  know  not  what  it* waft,  but  it  Bounded  like  the  voice  of  s 
angel.  Don't  heed  me*  I  will  mot  follow  you,  or  linger  n*ux  yva. 
Just  let  me  hear  tbat  song  again  as  yen  go  away  from  ma,  and  i  ms£ 
thank  yon  and  bless  yon." 

•■  Otto's  cousin  is  a  strange,  wild  kind  of  sum,"  thought  i;"*fhii 
But  she  complied  with  hie  request,  A^nm  bIki  rjii*cj  Wr  >*?<&% 
Kilvjry  voice,  and  sang,  "Nun  nihen  alio  YVuldiir  j"  uod  the  «wi*ml 

mj*  notes  rang  thrtmgh  the  silence,  and  du.d  *w*£  by  iUgr< 
the  giiTa  slight  form  passed  farther  Jind  farthor  away  in 
muring  moonlight  and  under  the  trembling  fuJu^c   of  the  ikkiul^^rj 
trees,     Once  she  turned  hor  head  mri  II.  v.  b*  Th«  filuir 

burner  was  sitting  on  a  grase* grown  mound  Vy  the  ruadstd*, 
l  shoulders,  and  his  fact*  buried  in  bis  ban 
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CHAPTER  XXVli. 

THE   JUSTIZRATH   IS    "  STRAIGHTFOBWAKD." 

Wmw  Joaehim  M oiler  waked  in  &e  morning  and  found  thai  Otto 
was  gone,  lie  had  been  bitterly  disappointed.  The  brief  enjoyment  of 
ccanpanionsbip  had  made  the  solitude  doubly  desolate  to  him.  The 
rustle  of  the  dry  leaves  being  whisked  hither  and  thither  on  the 
floor,  made  his  heart  sink-  There  was  something  in  the  sound  which 
jarred  upon  him  and  caused  him  to  feel  very  forlorn. .  "And  I  had 
resolved  to  speak  to  hiss  tins  morning  about  the  girl! "  said  Joaehim, 
sitting  of*  on  his  bed  ami  seating  ruefully  about  him.  But  Otto  was 
fane,  and  these  was  no  help  for  it 

Gradually  the  impression  made  upon.  Joachim  Mutter  bythe  glimpse 
of  Lieschea's  flair  face  grew  fainter ; — that  ie  to  say,  he  began  to  look 
upon  it  as  mate  unreal.  It  had  not  been  the  sadden  resstaeitatton  of 
a  dead  or  dormant  memory.  Skat  would  hare  bean  mora  startling, 
—would  hove  aoesaei  ham  mora  peosaopAeorily  to  aefciaiu 

When  we  gsae  fixedly  and  long  at  an  objeet,  and  then  etas*  oar 
eyes,  the  object  is  still  there:  wider  the  shut  lids,  shining  with  a  light 
of  its  own  in  the  darkness*  Joachim  began  to  fancy  that  the  converse 
of  tins  he,d  happened  to  hhrn^  An  image  haeLJtoug  haunted  his  mental 
vision,  waning  and  waxing, — now  dear,  now  faint,— sat  seldom 
altogether  absent  in  the  long  dark  watches  of  the  night,  or  under 
the  mysterieae  azotes  of  the  fosest  depths  end  thickets.  Well,  one 
day  he  heal  opened  his  bodily  eyes  and  seen  tke  image,  far  a  moment 
distinct  and  palpable  in  the  outside  srvsny-day  wozii. 

How  likely  that  he  bed  bean  mistaken  L  Bow  Hkeiy,  in  shorty  was 
anything  which  goee  him  an  excuse  lot  not  going  near  the  Justizrath 
von  Sehioppets  again!  The  Justiaseih  had  keen  kind  at  first,  it  was 
tree;  bast,  towards  the  dose  of  the  interview,  he  had  given  Joachim 
to  understand  tiset  he  snap eotsd  and  mistrusted  him.  And  then, 
what  if  H  were  all  true  ?  What  if  he  cxmld  prewe  Liese  to  be  no 
base-bora  peasant-girl,  bat  the  legitimate  daughter  of  a  noble  race  ? 
Would  she  be-  the  happier  tor  it  ?  Would  the  man  who  had  so  basely 
deserved  and  deserted  her  mother  be  likely  te  receive  a  little,  simple 
ser?awt-niaid  as  lis  daughter,  and  to  welcome  her  aaTeotfisnately  to  his 
home  ?  On  the  other  hand,  there  was  Barbara  »  memory  to  be  cleared 
from  unmerited  aspersions ;  and  besidssy — and  this  touched  Joachim 
the  nearest,  for  he  was  but  an  erring,  ignorant  men,,  to  whom  an  act  of 
abstract  duty  was  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  the  impulses  of  a 
strongiy-affeesienste  nature, — it  would  be  so  sweet  to  him  to  know 
that  this  pare  maiden,  the  betrothed  of  his  only  friend  and  kinsman, 
was*  the  cwM  of  poor,  beautiful,  dead  Beefee**  1 

80  he  was  tossed  backward  and  forward  by  doubts  and  irresolution. 
And  he  burnt  charcoal  in  the  Detmofcl  woods*  and  carried  it  to  the 
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appointed  storehouse ;  and  all  the  while  the  hoars  slid  past  inexorably 
swift  and  pauseless  in  their  coarse ;  and  the  day  which  the  Justizrath 
had  fixed  upon  for  him  to  return  to  the  land-steward* s  office  came  and 
went,  and  Joachim  had  not  kept  his  appointment.  Since  Otto's 
departure,  the  charcoal-burner  had  been  more  sad  and  solitary  than 
ever.  He  was  shunned  by  the  others  of  his  calling,  and  he  took  no 
pains  to  seek  their  fellowship.  He  had  told  Otto  that  he  thought  of 
leaving  Detmold,  and  that  idea  had  been  awakened  by  his  seeing  von 
Groll  and  Albrecht  the  Jager  "  prying  about  the  hunting-lodge/' — as 
he  phrased  it.  Joachim  had  expected  to  be  driven  away  from  that 
refuge.  But,  as  we  know,  fate  had  intervened  to  prevent  his  being 
disturbed  for  a  while,  by  calling  away  the  major  into  Bohemia. 

Joachim  remained,  therefore,  quite  unmolested;  and  the  super- 
stitious terrors  of  the  huntsmen  waxed  stronger  and  stronger,  and 
legends  about  the  strange  sights  and  sounds  seen  and  heard  in  the 
head-ranger's  old  house  grew  and  multiplied,  as  it  is  the  nature  of 
such  legends  to  do.  But  then  one  evening,  as  Joachim  was  carrying 
a  load  of  charcoal  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lehmann's  farm,  he  met 
Lieschen  walking  homeward  in  the  bright  moonlight,  as  we  have  seen. 
And  this  time  there  was  no  arguing  away  the  reality  of  her  startling 
resemblance  in  face  and  voice  to  the  ill-fated  Barbara.  Joachim  was 
overcome  by  a  flood  of  memories  and  emotions.  He  could  not  rest, 
he  could  not  sleep,  he  could  think  of  nothing  but  the  sweet,  fair, 
moonlit  face,  and  the  angelic  voice  sounding  so  clear  and  faint  in  the 
distance.  The  next  morning  he  resolved  to  go  betimes  to  the  farm, 
and,  in  spite  of  what  the  Justizrath  had  said,  boldly  to  speak  with 
Farmer  Lehmann  about  his  adopted  daughter. 

Yon  Schleppers,  who  seldom  forgot  anything,  and  absolutely  never 
forgot  what  touched  his  own  interests  ever  so  slightly,  had  awaited 
the  charcoal-burner's  return  with  some  anxiety.  He  was  rather  relieved 
than  otherwise,  however,  when  the  man  did  not  appear  on  the  appointed 
day,  nor  on  the  next  day,  nor  on  the  day  following  that.  The  Justiz- 
rath knew  of  Otto's  departure  from  Detmold,  and  this  rendered  him 
easy  and  secure  that  no  steps  would  be  taken  to  investigate  Liese's 
parentage  before  he, — the  Justizrath, — should  so  choose.  "  Oar 
friend  the  patriot/'  argued  the  Justizrath, — for  he  had  by  this  time 
taken  the  stigma  of  that  epithet  off  the  apothecary  Peters,  to  affix  it 
on  its  rightful  owner, — "  would  undoubtedly  be  a  troublesome  cus- 
tomer. But  the  charcoal-burner  is  another  kind  of  man.  Besides, 
I  have  a  check  on  him,  and  I  frightened  him  the  other  day.  Yes ; 
I  frightened  him,  I  am  quite  sure." 

To  a  strictly  reasonable  being,  incapable  of  entertaining  a  pre- 
judice, and  swayed  only  by  the  very  highest  of  motives,  it  would 
no  doubt  be  a  thing  impossible,  to  dislike  a  man  whom  he  had 
never  seen,  and  of  whom  he  had  heard  no  evil.  But  the  Justizrath 
von  Schleppers  was  not,  unfortunately,  incapable  of  entertaining  a 
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prejudice,  neither  was  he  habitually  swayed  by  high  and  noble  motives. 
And  the  truth  was  that  he  heartily  disliked  Otto  Hemmerich,  on  whom 
he  had  never  set  eyes  in  his  life,  and  who  was  unlikely  enough  to 
cross  hill  path  in  any  way. 

Von  Schleppers'  first  memorable  visit  to  the  Pied  Lamb,  at  Hon>, 
was  not  his  last  by  many.  He  had  heard  the  sacristan's  nephew  dis- 
cussed very  frequently, — always  of  course  in  the  sacristan's  absence, 
— by  the  little  knot  of  worthies  who  were  wont  to  assemble  in  Herr 
Quendel's  Speise-Saal.  Otto  was  invariably  mentioned  by  them  with 
kindness,  albeit  one  or  two  disapproved,  on  principle,  of  his  setting 
his  will  against  the  will  of  his  grand-uncle.  But  the  praises  bestowed 
on  him  had  the  not  altogether  unheard-of  result  of  making  von 
Schleppers  strongly  antagonistic  to  the  young  man.  One  phrase  con- 
stantly applied  to  Otto  was  especially  distasteful  to  the  old  lawyer. 
"  He  is  such  a  frank,  fearless,  outspoken  young  fellow ! "  said  his 
friends  Peters,  Lehmann,  and  the  rest.  Now  the  Justizrath  hated 
"frank,  fearless,  outspoken,"  people,  as  a  cat  hates  cold  water. 
It  amounted  to  a  natural  antipathy. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  he  was  quite  prepared  to  take  the  sacris- 
tan's side  when  the  final  quarrel  between  him  and  his  grand-nephew 
arose.     But  yet  when  he  heard  that  the  young  man  was  fairly  out  of 
Detmold,  he  was  pleased  for  various  reasons. 

It  was  desirable  for  him  to  make  friends  in  Horn,  and  throughout 
the  Principality.  For  the  report  of  his  popularity  judiciously  carried 
to  the  ears  of  the  Prince,  would  aid  von  Schleppers'  prospects  of 
promotion  to  the  land-stewardship,  when  Major  von  Groll  should  have 
left  Detmold.  Had  Otto  remained  in  the  country,  the  Justizrath 
might  have  been  drawn  perforce  into  publicly  taking  an  attitude  of 
hostility  either  towards  the  sacristan's  nephew,  or  towards  the 
sacristan  himself.  Neither  alternative  suited  him.  Then,  too,  there 
was  this  important  affair  of  the  discovery  of  Liese's  parentage.  It 
was  clear  to  Von  Schleppers  that  up  to  the  present  time  no  one  had  a 
suspicion  of  the  truth  save  himself.  That  the  Lehmanns  were  in 
ignorance  of  the  real  state  of  the  case  he  felt  sure ;  although  how  it 
had  come  to  pass  that  they  were  so,  he  could  not  tell. 

In  his  own  good  time,  the  Justizrath  intended  that  right  should 
be  done,  and  the  truth  revealed ; — in  his  own  good  time,  but  not  an 
hour  sooner  if  he  could  help  it.  Von  Schleppers  was  no  melodramatic 
villain.  Moreover,  he  was  fully  determined  to  run  no  unnecessary 
risk  of  losing  the  respectable  position  he  had  attained  in  Detmold. 
He  only  desired  to  do  the  best  for  himself  in  the  first  place  ;  and  to 
turn  to  good  account  the  chance  which  had  so  oddly  brought  to  hU 
knowledge  various  facts,  to  the  bearing  of  which  facts  on  each  other 
he  alone  possessed  the  clue. 

The  Justizrath  sat  quietly  in  the  land- steward' 8  office  before  his 
desk,  and  cogitated.    He  passed  the  details  of  the  case  in  review 
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one  after  the  other,  and  chocktd  them  off  xnsthodtcalty  in  his  waaL 
"  I  hold  the  threads  in  my  own  hand,1*  thought  he.  "  And  when 
it  suit*  me  and  the  tkn*  is  ripe,  I  shall  prill  then ;  and  there  will  be 
considerable  consternation  in  the  noble  house  of  Yon  Groll !  Apart 
from  ererything  else,  I  weald  take  up  the  case  if  H  were  only  to  enjoy 
the  discomfiture  of  that  vulgar,  rapacious*  little  harpy." — It  is 
shocking  to  have  to  chronicle  such  a  phrase  applied  to  Amalia  Wfl- 
hehnina  von  Groll,  geberen  Romberg,  but  these  were  the  words  in 
the  Jastizrath's  mind  when  he  thought  of  her. — "  But  for  the  present 
we  will  keep  quiet.  The  patriot  is  safely  out  of  Detmold  ; — more 
fool  he ! — hut  it  happens  luekily.  Major  ran  G&oll  I  can  manage,  an* 
the  charcoal-burner  seems  to  be  eowed  into  silence*  He  k  more  than 
half  crazy  I  believe*  and  perhaps  has  forgotten  all  about  the  resem- 
blance he  discovered,  by  this  time ; — ox  has  come  to  fancy  it  one  sf 
the  visions  he  talked  about." 

"  Bitte,  Hear  Justizratb,"  said  Christian,  .putting  his  head  in  at  the 
door,  "  here  is  some  one  wants  you*." 

"  Who  is  it  ?  " 

"  Oh,  the  Herz  JuatLarath  knows-  met"  said  a  female  voice  pro- 
ceeding from  the  outer  ofnea,  and  the  next  moment  Fran  Hanne 
Lehmann  stood  in  the  doorway. 

"You,  Frau  Lehmann?"  said  the  Jussbrath,  rising  and  bowing 
politely, 

"  Yes,  Hexx  Justizrath;,  I  hope  you'll  excuse  file  liberty,  but  Twj 
come  to  Detmold  along  with  Heir  Peters,  the  apothecary,  in  his  pony 
chaise  ;  and  a  wilfoller-minded  beast  I  never  sat  behind,  Jl  taste  of 
the  whip  would  do  him  good,  and  if  ha  was.  mine  ha  should  have  nX." 

"  What,  the  apothecary  ?  " 

"  Ach  hehiite !  Oh  no  indeed,  Heir  Jnstizcath  1  The  apothecary 
is  a  mild-spoken  obliging,  man  enough.  Not  over  and  above  wise 
perhaps,  but  that's  ucitlmr  here  nor  there.  And  ^*e  ought  aln^y*  W 
rem  timber  that  he  has  no  wife  to  look  after  him.  No ;  I  was  i  j^i  iiawilisi 
of  his  old  Hchimmcl.  The  fact  is,  my  husband  is  at  Lentigo  MarkaC, 
He  started  off  at  five  o'clock  this  morning,  and  took  our  cart,  Aadl 
had  no  beast  of  our  own  in  the  stable  'T  so  I  just  asked  Herr  Betas 
to  lend  me  his,  and  let  me  drive  myself  over.  However,  he  came 
with  me,  and  left  hi*  boy  in  the  shop,  and  the  Lord  have  mercy  on 
the  customers  I     But  of  course  that's  no  business  of  mine**" 

I  *  Sit  down,  pray,  Frau  Lehinann.  Christian  t  yon  can  go.  And  if 
any  one  asks  for  me,  say  I  am  engaged.1' 

II  Well,  I  shan't  keep  you  long,  Herr  Justizrath.  Perhaps  you'll 
Bay  I  ought  not  to  have  come  to  you  in  the  matter  at  nIL  But  >im 
see  I  had  to  act  and  judge  for  myself.*'  Hanne  was  attired  in  bsr 
Sunday  clothes.  No  earthly  consideration  would  have  induced  her  lu 
enter  the  town  of  Detmold  in  her  work -a- day  garb*  Sho  ton  •  w 
large  Tuscan  straw  bonnet,  with  bows  of  yellow  ribbon.     Oannx  < 
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bonnets  always  sat  in  a  peculiarly  wild  fly-away  fashion.  You  could 
not  call  it  untidy  or  slovenly;  but  they  stuek  on  her  head  at  a 
different  angle  from  anybody  else's  head-gear,  and  gave  her  a  gene- 
rally fierce  and  defiant  aspect.  Her  gown  was  of  black  shining  silk, 
and  pinned  over  her  square  shoulders  she  wore  a  white  shawl  with  a 
chocolate-coloured  border.  Her  ruddy  high-boned  cheeks  flamed 
under  the  Tuscan  bonnet,  and  her  grey  eyes  were  restless  and  bright. 

"  I  hope  "there's  nothing  wrong  at  the  farm,"  said  the  Jnstizrath  in 
his  mildest  manner.  "  Farmer  well  ?  Lieschen  well  ?  That  you  are 
well,  I  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing.'*  Yon  Schleppers  was  peculiarly 
pleasant  and  gentle,  for  he  expected  to  have  a  rather  stiff  argument 
with  the  masterful  housewife  respecting  the  raising  of  the  rent  of 
the  hill-side  meadows.  This  had  been  a  bone  of  contention  between 
him  and  Franz  Lehmann  for  some  time  past;  and  the  Justizrath 
conjectured  that  the  fanner's  better  half  had  resolved  on  taking  the 
negotiations  into  her  own  strong  hands. 

•*  Farmer's  well,  and  Lieschen's  well.  There's  new  much  the 
matter  with  her  I"  Pftanrned  Hanne  sharply.  "She's  one  of  your 
sickly- looking  sort,  thai  ha*  more  strength  in  them  than  fifty  mtk  as 
me.  And  she  dears  her  trencher  at  dinner-time  as.  well  as  the  best, 
never  fear !  But  it  seems  we're  never  to  be  emit  of  rasa  and  bother 
on  her  account.  Why,  if  my  own  dear  child  that  died  had  behaved 
like  Liese,  I'd  hare  skinned  her  alrve  but  I'd  haw  eased  her.  Not 
tnst  she  ever  would  have  behaved,  so,  poor  sweet  lamb!  and  Lord 
forgive  me  for  saying  such  a  word  1 " 

"Ay,  ay,  ay f  So,  so !  What  is  anum,  Frau  Lehmann ;  what  is 
amiss?" 

•  "Look  here,  Heir  Jastizrath;  III  tell  yoa  plain  and  straight- 
forward how  things  ara  And  maybe  you  will  be  able,  to  find  some 
remedy  in  the  hvw.  For  as  to  having  our  homestead  prowled  ewer 
at  all  hours  by  rogues  and  vagabonds,.  I  won't  stand  it,  so  that's  flak" 
The  Justizrath  pulled  his  watch  from  his  pocket,  and  stared  at  it 
absently.  "  This  morning,  a  few  minutes  after  five,"  said  Hume, 
taking  the  hint  and  plunging  into  the  middle  of  her  subject  without 
more  ado,  "my  man  set  off  for  Lemgo.  It's  market  day  there. 
Franz  sometimes  sends  old  Glaus,  our  waggoner ;  but  this  morning, 
as  luck  would  have  it,  he  went  himself,  and  he  won't  be  back, 
mayhap,  until  to-morrow  evening  ;  for  he  did  talk  of  going  on  to  the 
Senner-Wald  to  look  after  a  eolL  We  were  rather  busy;  and  after 
I  had  seen  Franz  off,  I  went  to  the  paddock  behind  the  orchard,  to 
look  at  the  lines  my  maids  were  putting  up  for  drying  linen.  The 
paddock,  Berr  Jhstizraifc,  runs  up  right  among  the  hillside  meadows, 
«s  you  know  very  welL" 

The  Justizrath  nodded.  "  I  knew  we  should  come  to  the  hill-side 
meadows,"  thought  he.     But  Hanne  went  on,— - 

"  And  so  there's  a  good  bit  of  wood  at  one  side  of  it  where  the 
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forest  comes  down.  Well,  what  should  I  see  but  mein  Friiulein 
Lieschen  trailing  a  good  coil  of  new  rope  all  among  the  wet  grass, 
and  talking  away  to  somebody  who  was  standing  under  a  tree  by  the 
hedge.  I  screeched  out  at  her,  and  made  her  jump  round  pretty 
briskly,  I  can  tell  you,  and  she  came  running  down  the  paddock  all 
in  a  fluster.  *  Who's  that  you  were  talking  with,  instead  of  minding 
your  business  ?  '  says  I.  '  A  pretty  example  to  Lotto  and  Marthe !  * 
'Oh,  cousin  Hanne,'  she  says,  'it's  some  one  who  wants  to  speak 
with  the  master.'  *  I'm  master  when  my  man's  away,  and  mistress 
too,'  says  I ;  *  and  if  he  has  any  business  with  either  of  us,  let  him 
come  forward,  and  not  skulk  under  the  hedge  there  to  talk  to  a  child 
like  you.'  For  on  my  conscience  I  thought  it  was  that  fellow,  Otto 
Hemmerich.  Liese  came  right  up  to  me  and  whispered,  '  He  is  quite 
a  decent  honest  man,  Cousin  Hanne,  and  a  kinsman  of  the  late  head- 
ranger's  wife.'  Then  she  beckoned,  and  called  '  Joachim ! '  and  out 
comes  a  great,  black,  hulking  creature,  right  from  the  thickest  of  the 
underwood,  and  walks  up  to  me  and  says,  '  I  want  to  speak  to  farmer 
Lehmann ;  are  you  his  wife  ? '  I  am  not  timid  or  faint-hearted  in 
a  general  way,  but  I  declare  to  you,  Herr  Justizrath,  the  look  of  the 
man  frightened  me.  He  was  like  a  lunatic  more  than  anything  else. 
And  there  stood  Liese  as  calm  as  possible.  Oh,  no  one  knows  the 
depth  of  that  girl!" 

Von  Schleppers  was  very  much  taken  aback,  and  rapidly  revolved 
various  possibilities  in  his  mind.  "  What  did  you  say  to  the  man, 
Frau  Lehmann  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  The  first  thing  I  said  was  to  order  him  out  of  the  paddock ;  for 
my  lasses  were  bringing  out  the  linen  to  dry,  and  I  leave  you  to 
guess  what  a  pickle  my  nice  white  sheets  would  have  been  in  if  he. 
had  happened  to  touch  them  with  his  filthy  clothes.  For  you  must 
know  he  was  a  charcoal-burner,  and  as  black  as  the  devil.  Then  I 
told  him  to  go  round  by  the  lane  to  the  farmyard  and  stand  there  till 
I  came  to  him." 

"  Did  he  obey,  quietly  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes  1  He  seemed  mazed  like.  To  my  thinking,  the  creature 
is  not  quite  right  in  his  head.  You  may  depend  I  gave  Fraulein 
Lieschen  a  bit  of  my  mind.  I  sent  her  up  to  her  own  room  with  a 
basketfull  of  stockings  to  darn,  and  bade  her  stay  there  till  I  sent 
for  her." 

"  Did  she  know  what  was  the  man's  business  with  Lehmann  ?  " 

"  No ;  leastway  she  said  not." 

"  And  did  the  charcoal-burner  tell  you,  after  all  ?  " 

"  First  and  foremost,  he  said  he  must  speak  with  Franz  Lehmann, 
and  no  other.  Well,  I'll  own  to  you,  Herr  Justizrath,  that  that  put 
me  out  a  bit." 

"  Highly  natural !  " 

"Well,  I  don't  know  about  other  folks'  natures,  I'm  sure.     But  I 
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know  that  it  don't  suit  me  to  have  strange  vagabonds  coming  and 
talking  about  'speaking  to  tho  master,  and  no  other;*  just  as  if 
there  ought  to  be  secrets  between  man  and  wife  !  " 

"  You  will,  of  course,  tell  your  husband  of  this  man's  visit  ?  " 

"  I  shall  of  course  do  nothing  of  the  kind." 

"Oh!" 

"  No.  Begging  your  pardon,  Herr  Justizrath,  I  don't  think  I  shall 
tell  my  man.  The  truth  is,  this  charcoal-burning  creature  is  mixed 
up  somehow  with  young  Hemmerich,  and  I  believe  he  brought  some 
message  to  Liese  from  Otto.  You  know  all  the  trouble  we've  had 
about  that  matter,  Herr  Justizrath." 

*'  Yes ;  truly !  "  said  the  lawyer  in  a  sympathizing  tone. 

"  I  don't  deny  that  I  gave  the  fellow  a  sharp  rating.  He  stared  at 
me  like  an  idiot,  without  speaking,  for  a  long  time.  At  last  he  said, 
*  But  I  mean  no  harm  to  you  or  yours ;  and  may  be  I  can  do  great 
good.'  *  May  be,'  said  I,  •  you'll  take  yourself  off  these  premises.  I 
understand  that  you're  a  friend,  or  a  relation,  or  something  or  other, 
of  the  sacristan's  nephew.  And  I  wish  you  to  know  that  we  want 
none  of  his  kith  and  kin  about  the  place,  fetching  and  carrying,  and 
making  that  lass  of  ours  more  obstinate  and  disobedient  than  she  would 
be  naturally.  You  may  be  quito  sure  that  Franz  Lehmann  is  at  one 
with  me  on  that  matter.  And  I  tell  you,  moreover,  that  if  you  come 
prowling  about  here  too  often,  you'll  run  as  great  a  risk  of  a  cudgelling 
as  ever  you  did  in  your  life.  For  my  man  is  hot  tempered  when  he's 
put  out,  for  as  mild  as  he  looks ! '  With  that  I  turned  on  my  heel  and 
loft  him  standing  all  dazed  by  the  duck-pond.  But  before  I  went  into 
the  house,  I  called  out  as  loud  as  I  could,  *  Marthe !  go  into  the  hen-house 
and  count  the  chickens.  We  don't  know  what  kind  of  folks  are  about ; 
and  when  the  child's  drowned,  'tis  small  comfort  to  cover  the  well ! '  " 

"Bravo,  Frau  Lehmann  !  You  showed  great  spirit,  and  acted  very 
rightly." 

"0,  for  that  matter,"  returned  the  housewife,  "  I  can  manage  my 
own  business  and  always  could."  Hanne's  temper  was  never  to  be 
reckoned  on,  and  a  civil  speech  was  quito  as  likely  as  an  uncivil  one 
to  draw  from  her  a  tart  answer. 

"  Then  what,  may  I  ask,  meino  gute  Frau,  was  your  object  in 
coming  to  me  ? "  There  was  not  the  smallest  trace  of  irritation  in 
the  Justizrath's  tone.  His  eyes  were  as  mild  and  as  dreamy  as 
ever,  and  he  spoke  with  a  quite  childlike  simplicity  of  manner. 

44  0  well,  I  came  to  ask  if  you  couldn't  find  some  way  of  getting 
rid  of  this  black-faced  vagabond." 
44 Getting  rid  of  him?" 

44 Ei,  jawohl,  Herr  Justizrath!     You  helped  to  get  rid  of  Otto 
Hemmerich,  if  all  tales  bo  true ;  and  a  good  day's  work  it  was." 
44  Now,  my  excellent  Frau  Lehmann,  I  beg  you,  as  a  personal 

favour  to  myself,  not  to  believe  a  word  of  it.    All  tales  are  not  true, ' 
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as  you  know  very  well ;   and  I  should  be  sorry  to  be  accused  of 
haying  driven  so, — sov — fine  a  young  man  out  of  his  home." 

"  Humph  !  Well,  I  should  like  to  have  your  advice,  Herr  Justiz* 
rath,  before  I  see  Franz  again.  You  behaved  very  kind  and  straight- 
forward to  us  before,  in  letting  us  know  of  Otto's  coming  to  your 
house  after  Lieschen.  And  if, — if  you  could  help  us  to  keep  the 
girl  out  of  mischief,  and  to  keep  vagabonds  away  from  the  farm,  why 
we  should  not  be  unthankful.  As  to  the  rent  of  the  hill-side  meadows, 
we  might  come  to  some  understanding  if  once  Franz  and  me  were 
easy  in  our  mxndsy — don't  you  see  ?  " 

The  Justizrath  smiled,  and  answered,  "I  am  sore  his  gracious 
Highness,  or  his  gracious  Highnesses  land-steward,  would  be  much 
gratified  to  have  the  matter  amicably  settled.  As  for  me,  I  am  only 
a  servant  of  his  gracious  Highness.  But  on  quite  other  grounds  I 
should  be  happy  to  serve  you  and  fanner  Tiebmann^ — and  Lieschen, 
who  is  really  a  well-disposed  little  girl  when  she  is  in  good  hands." 

"  Wants  a  tight  hand,  anyway,  I  can  tell  you." 

"All  young  things  want  that. — Ay,  ay,  ay !  Now  it  seems  to  me, 
meine  gute  Fran  Lehm&nn,"  went  on  the  Justizrath,  gently  stroking 
the  back  of  hk  right  hand  with  the  fingers  of  his  left,  "  it  does  seem 
to  me  that  you  do  not  love  Herr  Otto  Hemmerich  very  dearly." 

"  He  has  been  very  ungrateful  and  bad-behaved  to  me." 

"  That's  shocking,— vary  shocking.  And  it  seems  to  me,  again, 
that  your  chief  grndge  against  this  charcoal-burner  is  that  he  is  Otto's 
friend  and  kinsman " 

"And  go-between.   I'm  certain  he  brought  a  message  to  lieschen." 

"  Not  impossible ;  and  you  would  be  glad, — in  the  interests  of  the 
young  girl  under  your  charge, — to  find  some  means  of  preventing 
this  Joachim  from  holding  any  communication  with  her,  either  on  his 
own  behalf  or  on  Otto's  ?  " 

"  That's  what  I  would." 

"  So.  Yes,  yes ; — quite  so,  quite  so  1 "  Upon  this  the  Justizrath 
fell  into  a  kind  of  reverie,  after  his  manner.  Hanne's  fidgety 
impatience  might  have  irritated  most  persons,  and  ruffled  them  from 
their  musing  ;  but  Lawyer  von  Schleppers  pursued  his  meditations 
as  long  as  it  seemed  good  to  him,  quite  unmindful  of  the  rustling  of 
Frau  Lehmann's  stiff  silk  gown,  the  scraping  and  tapping  of  her 
feet  on  the  well- waxed  boards  of  the  office  floor,  ai  the  extraordinarily 
irritating  noises  she  made  in  her  throat,  as  though  a  stream  of  words 
was  gurgling  up  there,  and  was  only  kept  back  by  main  force.  At 
length  the  Justizrath  spoke, — spoke  with  much  deliberation  and  as 
though  he  desired  to  impress  his  words  on  his  hearer's  memory.  "  I 
believe  this  Joachim,  the  charcoal-burner,  to  be  the  same  man  who 
came  into  my  office  some  time  back,  and, — in  a  very  wild  and  inco- 
herent manner, — asked  me  a  great  many  questions  about  Lies- 
chen  .» 
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*  like  his  impudence ! " 

" Said  that  ehe  wonderfully  resembled  some  one  whom  he  had 

known  years  ago,  and  desired  me  to  give  him  what  information  I 
eoald  respecting  her  parentage." 

"Hwhedai-" 

"  I  told  him  plainly,  when  he  spoke  of  going  to  Farmer  Lehmann 
on  the  subject,  that  die  farmer  was  very  averse  to  speaking  of  his 
adopted  daughter's  parents,  and  that  he  had  even  been  cross  with 
myself  for  venturing  some  very  innocent  question  about  them." 

"  Why,  flerr  Jnstizrath,  I  tell  yon  Franz  quarrelled  with  me  on 
tint  score  I  The  truth  is,  there's  no  good  to  be  said  of  Liese's 
n»therr— -if  old  stories  are  tone, — and  Franz  wont  say  tiny  harm." 

"  Well,  now,  it  is  for  you  te  judge  whether  or  not  yon  wiH  commu- 
nicate this  mattario  your  feuebattd.  I  only  wish  to  act  straightfor- 
wardly. I  only  desire  not  to  be  misunderstood  or  misrepresented. 
Whatever  may  come  of  it,  you  can  bear  witness  that  I  spoke  quite 
frankly.  After  Herr  Lehmann's  somewhat  unbecoming  heat  of  manner 
towards  me  when  I  spoke  to  him  of  Loose's  birth  and  parentage,  it 
can  hardly  be  expected  that  I  should  renew  the  subject  with  him, — 
unless  I  were  called  to  do  so  professionally,  you  understand." 

"  Why,  thai  ain't  likely  to  happen  anyway,*'  said  Hanne,  looking 
a  good  deal  nnzriecL 

"  In  conclusion,  I  deem  it  my  duty  to  inform  you  that, — although 
there  is  nothing  to  be  said  against  this  charcoal-burner,  since  he  has 
been  employed  in  the  Prince's  woods, — I  know  him  to  have  been  an 
inmate  of  the  Strafebextshaus, — the  great  prison, — of  Munich,  many 
years  ago." 

"  Herr  in  Hrmmei ! "  cried  Fran  Lehmann,  jumping  to  her  feet, 
"  and  my  ducklings !  And  the  sheets  hanging  out  all  day  in  the  pad- 
dock !  And  the  apple  store-room  not  locked  !  A  pretty  set  of  crea- 
tures Lieschen  brings  about  the  place  truly !  A  thief — and,  for  all  I 
know,  a  murderer  into  the  bargain  ! " 

"  Probably  not  a  murderer,  I  should  say." 

"  Ei,  Herr  Justizrath,"  retorted  Hanne  angrily,  "  it's  all  very  fine 
for  you  to  be  so  cool  about  it,  and  to  take  the  fellow's  part !  but  you 
wouldn't  like  such  rascals  haunting  your  own  house,  I'll  warrant  me  t " 

''Perhaps,  Fran  Lehmann,  it  will  be  right  and  dutiful  on  your 
part  to  state  what  I  have  told  you  to  the  farmer,  and " 

"  Dutiful !  I  know  my  duty,  thank  ye.  My  duty  is  to  keep  my 
household  safe  and  decent,  and  I'm  sure  they  can  be  neither  whilst 
such  goings  on  are  rife.  If  Franz  don't  make  that  young  baggage 
swear  never  to  speak  to  the  charcoal-burner  again,  either  she  or  me 
leaves  the  man,  that's  all.49 
"Ay,  ay  1  Well,  yon  must  settle  that  with  your  husband." 
"  0, 111  settle  it,  never  fear !  I  wish  you  good-day,  Herr  Justiz- 
rath,   You'll  not  take  it  amiss  if  I  hove  spoken  a  bit  hasty?" 
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"  By  no  means.  Christian  ! — 0,  here  is  Christian.  Open  the  door 
for  Fran  Lehmann,  if  yon  please/' 

"  Fran  von  Groll's  servant  has  just  been  here,  Herr  Justizrath," 
said  the  clerk,  "  and  she  brought  word  that  the  Herr  Major  is  come 
back,  and  would  be  glad  to  see  you  this  evening  if  you  will  be  land. 
enough  to  step  over  to  his  house  about  half-past  six  o'clock.** 

"  Ah,  really !  I'm  delighted !  Good  day,  Frau  Lehmann.  Greet 
the  farmer  for  me,  and  Lieschen.  Poor  little  Lieschen  1  Ha,  ha,  ha ! 
Well,  we  all  have  our  troubles.  Good  day."  Hanne  stamped  out  of 
the  office,  still  in  a  high  tempest  of  anger.  She  longed  to  get  home 
again,  that  she  might  vent  her  wrath  on  some  one.  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  Herr  Peters'  drive  home  was  not  altogether  a  pleasant 
one  ;  and  as  to  the  pony, — it  was  most  fortunate  for  that  phlegmatic 
animal  that  his  master  handled  the  whip  instead  of  the  representative 
of  the  softer  sex  who  sat  beside  him. 


CHAPTER    XXVI1L 
TWO  PHILOSOPHERS. 

It  is  among  the  commonest  of  human  experiences  that  <(  our  own 
way,"  which,  with  more  or  less  energy,  we  all  desire,  proves,  when 
gained,  to  be  but  a  painful,  thorny  way, — a  way  plentifully  strewn 
with  sharp  stones,  and  leading  to  quite  other  issues  than  such  as  we 
anticipated  when,  in  spite  of  dumb  opposition  from  facts,  we  entered 
so  eagerly  upon  it,  mainly  because  it  was  "  our  own  way."  In  truth, 
we  see  clearly  the  beginning  of  the  pathway,  but  the  end  whither  it 
conducts  us  is  hidden.  There  comes  a  turn  in  the  road,  and,  behold! 
we  are  no  longer  in  "  our  own  way,"  but  in  some  far  different  way, 
which  nathless  we  must  follow  to  the  end.  The  proverb  asserts  that 
we  are  never  too  old  to  learn.  But  alas  !  if  we  be  too  old  to  profit 
by  the  learning !     That  is  bitter. 

Some  such  thoughts  floated  in  Simon  Schnarcher's  brain  as  he 
sat  convalescent,  and  all  but  cured  oiJus  late  rheumatic  attack,  in  the 
arm-chair  in  his  kitchen.  The  smoke  from  his  constant  friend,  the 
meerschaum,  curled  up  and  floated  away  lightly  above  the  old  man's 
heftd.  Once  before  wo  have  seen  Simon  Bchnarcher  casting  a  mourn- 
ful, yearning  look  on  the  past.  That  was  when  Otto  a  boyish  face, 
beheld  by  him  for  the  first  time,  had  conjured  up  softening  memoriae 
of  his  dead  sister  Dorothea,  the  head-ranger's  mother.  Now  again  hb 
meditations  tended  that  way,  but  they  were  sadder  than  before.  In 
each  case  they  began  and  ended  with  that  pregnant  syllable  "  if." 
But  then  the  "if"  had  reference  to  the  future  ;  now  it  alluded  only 
to  the  past.  And,  oh  i  the  difference  betwixt  "  if  it  yui  may  hi*4* 
and  "if  it  but  had  been!  *' 

11  If  I  had  let  the  lad  follow  the  bent  of  his  mind,  and  torn  Jiigvr, — 
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-why,  lie  might  have  stood  in  his  father's  shoes,  and  been  head-ranger 
of  Detmold  by  now  almost.  If  I  could  have  known  what  like  the 
lass  was,  and  what  pleasant,  soft  ways  she  has  with  her, — almost 
like  Dorothea's,  her  voice  is  sometimes, — I  might  have  thought  Better 
of  it.  But  there," — with  a  sudden  access  of  ill-humour,  as  the  pipe 
was  smoked  out,  and  the  curling  clouds  no  longer  curtained  him  in — to 
the  god-like  solitude  of  smokers, — "  there,  nobody  told  me.  Nobody 
said  that  she  was  different  from  any  other  doll-faced  minx.  And 
Otto,  too  !  Why  didn't  he  ask  as  a  favour  that  I  should  let  him  lead 
a  forest  life, — though  how  any  but  dumb,  wild  beasts  can  love  it, 
passes  me ! — instead  of  standing  stiff  and  stubborn  on  his  '  con- 
science ? '  As  if  at  my  years,  and  with  my  knowledge  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, I  didn't  understand  what  was  good  for  his  conscience  better 
than  a  stripling  like  him  Ach  Himmel !  'Tis  a  bad  world, — a  hard, 
dreary,  desolate  kind  of  a  world  ;  specially  for  the  old." 

That  it  lay  with  himself  to  soften  this  hardness  and  lighten  this 
dreariness  ; — that  the  world  mostly  echoes  our  own  tones,  and  if  we 
cry  aloud  "  hate  "  will  surely  never  answer  "  love  ;"— that,  in  brief, 
a  man  reaps  as  he  sows, — was  simple  wisdom  not  all  unknown  to  the 
sacristan,  but  he  thrust  it  down  when  it  would  have  made  its  voice 
heard  in  his  heart,  being  still  stubborn  and  angry  and  ashamed  of 
acknowledging  what  of  good  there  was  in  him, — taking  it  for  weakness. 
None  the  less  was  he  to  be  pitied, — rather  more, — as  he  sat  weak 
and  solitary  by  his  cold,  white  stove, — the  lonely,  loveless  old  man  ! — 
whilst  the  voices  of  birds  and  beasts  and  children,  the  hum  of 
insects,  the  rustle  of  young  budding  foliage,  and  the  sweet  smell  of 
the  growing  spring-time, — now  nearly  grown  to  summer, — floated 
past  the  open  doorway,  but  never  crossed  the  threshold  of  his  home. 
"  Good  evening,  Herr  K lister,"  said  a  high  thin  voice,  and  Peters, 
the  apothecary,  peeped  in  at  the  window. 

"  What  do  ye  say  ?  I  can't  hear  through  the  glass,  man  !  Come 
in  or  stay  out,  one  or  t'other." 

In  truth,  Simon  Schnarcher  was  glad  to  see  Peters.  It  was  long 
fince  the  old  man  had  been  able  to  visit  the  Pied  Lamb,  and  to  enjoy 
his  position  as  chief  of  its  evening  society.  The  sight  of  Peters'  face, 
and  the  sound  of  Peters'  voice,  were  very  agreeable  to  the  sacristan 
in  his  Solitude.  But,  then,  they  were  agreeable  chiefly  as  affording 
an  earnest  that  he, — Simon, — would  once  more  taste  the  keen  delight 
of  contradicting,  browbeating,  and  overcoming  in  argument  some 
antagonist  better  worth  powder  and  shot  than  old  Sophie.  And  yet 
all  the  while  thcro  was  an  odd  mutual  liking  between  these  two  old 
acquaintances  and  townsmen. 

If  Schnarcher  enjoyed  attacking,  Peters  certainly  had  some  pleasure 

in  resisting.     He  presented  a  mild,  invincible,  elastic  kind  of  obstinacy 

to  his  antagonist ;  receiving  his  moral  thwacks  and  pummellings  much 

as  an  air-cushion  might  receive  physical  blows.     But,  at  the  same 

vol.  in.  u  u 
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time  the  younger  man  had  a  vast  respect  for  the  intellect  of  the 
elder,  and  looked  upon  him  as  a  personage  of  prodigious  sagacity  and 
experience.  "  Glad  to  see  you  well  again,  Herr  Kiister,"  said  Peter* 
meekly,  entering  the  kitchen. 

"  Who  told  you  I  was  well  ?  I'm  not  well.  I'm  very  far  from 
well.     Take  the  chair  with  the  cushion,  can't  ye  ?  " 

"  Thank  you  kindly; — well,  I  will.  These  wooden  seats  are  a  hit 
hard  and  slippery.     So  you're  not  well,  then  ?  " 

"  No,  I'm  not ;  and  I  should  think  that  a  man  mixed  up  with 
doctors  and  doctors'  stuff  all  his  life  might  have  known  that  'twasn't 
likely  I  should  bo  well  just  yet,  after  the  bout  of  rheumatism  I've  had 
of  it !  Well  ?  If  I  was  well  I  could  reach  down  the  tobacco-box 
from  the  back  of  the  stove  there ;  but  as  it  is,  you  must  get  it  and 
fill  your  meerschaum  yourself."  This  was  Simon's  way  of  indi- 
cating that  ho  expected  his  visitor  to  remain  and  have  a  chat  with 
him. 

Peters  was  a  good  deal  touched  by  the  old  man's  offer  of  tobacco. 
Schnarcher  was  usually  so  mean  and  grasping  that  a  gift  from  him, — 
even  of  the  most  trifling  kind, — was  an  event.  A  generous  man 
might  have  starved  himself  to  feed  his  guest  without  exciting  so  much 
gratitude.  But  such  is  world's  justice ;  and  the  world  i3  the  world 
even  in  Lippe-Detmold. 

"Dear  me,"  said  the  apothecary,  after  they  had  both  smoked  in 
silence  for  some  minutes, — Schnarcher  having  re-filled  his  own  pipe 
to  celebrate  the  occasion, — "  dear  mo,  women  are  queer  creatures ! 
I  always  thought  so, — at  least  I  have  thought  so  ever  since  I  was 
two-and-twenty,  and  that's  not  yesterday, — but,  bei  meiner  Trene, 
the  longer  I  live  the  queerer  I  find  'em  !  I  ain't  an  inch  nearer  to 
the  reading  of  that  riddle  than  I  was  at  two-and-twenty." 

"  Piddle  !  "  echoed  the  sacristan  scornfully.  "  Pshaw !  folks  niiike 
a  riddle  out  of  nothing.  Why,  I  have  heard  say  that  there  have  be?n 
men  that  protended  to  understand  the  language  of  animals ;  but  if 
once  you  begin  to  bother  your  brains  writh  watching  and  listening, 
and  trying  to  make  out  what  the  beasts  and  the  birds  and  the  reptiles 
say  to  one  another,  you  might  easy  craze  your  intellect  altogether. 
But  the  wise  man  knows  that  they  have  no  language,  and  that  they 
mean  just  nothing  at  all ; — beyond,  it  may  be,  suckling  their,  young, 
hatching  eggs,  storing  grass-seed  and  corn  for  the  winter,  and  sneli 
like.  You  give  your  fancy  way,  and  you  may  make  riddles  out  of 
everything ! " 

"  But  they  have  immortal  souls,  have  women  !  I'm  sure  a  God- 
fearing man  like  you  wouldn't  deny  that,  Herr  Kiister." 

"That,  sir,"  replied  the  sacristan  incisively,  "is  a  religious  point. 
I  don't  approve  of  arguing  upon  religious  points  out  of  season.  No 
doubt  women  have  souls ;  but  it's  one  of  them  mysteries  that  we  ain't 
intended  to  understand  in  this  world."     There  was  a  pause.     "  What 
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set  your  head  running  upon  women,  Herr  Peters  ?  "  demanded  tho 
sacristan.     "  You  don't  seem  to  be  yourself  at  all  this  evening." 

"Ach,  allerdings,  Herr  Kiister,  I  was  a  good  deal  put  out  yester- 
day.    The  iact  is,  I  drove  to  Detmold  with  Franz  Lehniann's  wife." 

"So!" 

"Yes;  but  that  wasn't  so  bad,  barring  that  she  wanted  to  flog 
the  old  Schimmel ;  but  you  know  a  woman  can  never  bo  near  a  whip 
without  her  fingers  itching  to  use  it.  She  didn't  give  mo  any  of  her 
tantrums  going.     But  coming  back  !     Lord,  it  was  awful !  " 

"Pooh!  "  sneered  the  sacristan  with  a  sarcastic  grin,  "you're  so 
faint-hearted !     Why,  what  could  she  do  ?     She  couldn't  bito  you !  " 

"  Sapperment !  I  don't  know  that !  And  what's  more,  I  don't 
know  but  what  I  would  rather  have  been  bitten.  She  rattled  a  hail- 
storm of  scolding  words  about  my  ears  all  the  way  home  to  Horn. 
I  was  quite  ill, — I  was  indeed,  Herr  Kiister.  I  took  physic  when  I 
got  home." 

"Did  you,  though?  Well,  in  truth,  you  must  have  been  half- 
dazed  to  take  physic  ; — for  you  know  what  it's  made  of.     He,  he,  he ! " 

"Oh,  but  my  drugs  are  very  pure,  Herr  Kiister, — very  pure, 
indeed,"  answered  the  apothecary  with  imperturbable  simplicity. 

"  What  was  the  matter  with  the  vixen  ?  " 

"  Something  had  happened  at  Detmold  to  vex  her.  All  I  know  is, 
that  she  came  to  mo  right  early  in  the  forenoon,  and  asked  mo  for 
the  loan  of  the  Schimmel  and  the  chaise  to  drive  to  Detmold.  Well, 
as  I  had  a  little  business  to  do  there  myself,  and " 

"And  as  you  are  always  glad  of  an  excuse  to  bo  idle  and 
gossip,  eh  ?  " 

"Not  altogether;  no,  no.  It's  true  that  I  am  fond  of  conversa- 
tion, but  then  I  liko  to  talk  to  old  friends  who  can  say  something 
worth  hearing, — like  yourself,  Herr  Kiister."  The  old  man  acknow- 
ledged this  compliment  by  a  species  of  snort.  "  Well,  in  short,  I 
drove  Fran  Lehmann  to  Detmold,  and  I  left  her  at  the  land- steward's 
office,  and  she  called  for  me  afterwards  at  the  Blue  Pigeon,  and  we 
returned  to  Horn.  And  if  she  wasn't  as  sweet  as  honey  going,  I 
can  assure  yon  solemnly  she  was  like  a  raging  flame  of  lire  when 
we  were  coming  back." 

"  I  suppose  the  Justizrath  von  Schleppers  had  been  snubbing  her  a 
bit.    You  say  she  went  to  the  land -steward's  office  ?  " 

"Yes;  but  I  don't  fancy  it  was  him  she  was  angry  with.  Sho 
went  on  storming  and  talking  mostly  to  herself, — now  high,  now  low ; 

but  she  mainly  abused "     Herr  Peters,  who  was  not  rerourkablo 

for  tact  or  presence  of  mind,  stopped  short  in  his  speech,  and  grew 
suddenly  very  red  in  the  face. 

"  Well  ?     She  mainly  abused ?     Who  was  it  that  she  mainly 

abused?" 

"  Ahem !    I  don't  know, — that  is, — it  was  some  one *• 

u  u  2 
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Another  full  stop.  "Tchah!"  snapped  out  the  sacristan.  "Aw 
you  dreaming  ?  Or  has  that  scold  frightened  you  out  of  your  wits  in 
earnest  ?     Who  was  it  she  abused  ?  " 

"  I, — I  would  rather  not  say."  If  Peters  had  elaborately  planned 
some  method  of  making  the  sacristan  persist  in  his  demand,  he  could 
certainly  not  have  hit  upon  a  surer  one  than  this. 

"  You  would  rather  not  say !  But  I  insist  that  you  do  say,  Herr 
Peters.  Do  you  suppose  that  I  allow  folks  to  treat  me  in  that 
manner  in  my  own  house  ?  " 

•'  Don't  be  angry,  Herr  Kuster.  It  is, — really  and  truly, — more 
on  your  account  than  my  own  that  I  didn't  like  to  mention " 

"  Grant  me  patience  !  What  do  you  mean,  you  ninny  ?  More  on 
my  account,  quotha!  Did  the  woman  abuse  me?  And  do  you 
imagine  for  one  instant  that  I  should  care  a  red  Heller  about  it.  if 
she  did  ?  " 

"  No,  no  ;  she  didn't  abuse  you,  Herr  Kuster.  But  she  was  in  a 
terrible  rage  against, — your  nephew."  Peters  almost  trembled  as  he 
uttered  the  word,  expecting  an  outbreak  of  anger  from  the  sacristan. 
But  the  latter  leant  back  in  his  chair  quite  silently,  and  did  not  even 
look  up  for  some  minutes.  Encouraged  by  this  calm,  Peters  went  on. 
*4  She'll  lead  them  all  a  pleasant  life  at  the  farm  for  the  next  day  or 
two.  The  power  of  tongue  that  woman  has  is  beyond  anything  I 
ever  heard  of!     I  wouldn't  bo  her  husband  for 0  Lord !  " 

The  apothecary  remained  speechless  and  overwhelmed  by  the 
horror  of  the  image  he  had  conjured  up.  Presently,  by  way  of 
changing  the  disagreeable  topic,  Peters  pulled  a  queer  little  news- 
paper, about  the  size  of  a  lady's  handkerchief,  from  his  pocket.  It 
was  printed  on  coarse,  greyish  paper,  and  one  page  of  it  was  filled 
with  advertisements  of  an  oddly  confidential  kind.  Here,  "a  brave 
maiden,  of  respectable  connections,  desired  a  place  in  a  Burger 
family,  beiug  competent  to  do  the  house  work  and  cooking,  and 
having  a  peculiar  talent  for  darning !  "  There,  "  two  young  men  of 
good  character  could  be  accommodated  with  bed  and  board  and 
cheerful  conversation,  in  the  house  of  a  tradesman."  And  another 
advertisement  set  forth  that  Ludwig  Schwelin  of  Detmold,  and 
Adelgunde  Burgstein  of  Paderborn,  were  last  week  solemnly  betrothed 
to  each  other  in  the  latter  city;  and  invited  absent  friends  and 
acquaintances  to  sympathise  with  their  deep  heart-contentment." 
But  theso  domestic  details  were  not  what  interested  Herr  Peters  in 
his  newspaper.  He  was  eager  after  the  political  intelligence,  and 
followed  attentively  the  fluctuating  announcements  which  prophesied, 
in  see- saw  fashion,  Peace ; — War ; — War ; — Peace  ; — Conference ; — 
No  Conference ; — Armament ; — Disarmament ; — and  so  forth. 

"It  really  is  most  extraordinary,"  said  the  apothecary,  spreading 
out  the  little  journal  and  smoothing  it  with  his  hand,  "  most  extraor- 
dinary to  behold  how  things  are  going  in  Europe.     Just  think  what 
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Leads  these  great  statesmen  must  have,  when  it  makes  mine  ache 
again  only  to  try  to  understand  their  doings !  The  last  news  by 
electric  telegraph, — you  remember  our  talk  about  the  Atlantic  tele- 
graph last  autumn  in  Herr  Quendel's  Speise-Saal? — well,  the  last 
news  from  Berlin  seems  to  be, — ay,  here  it  is,  May  81st,  that  was 
yesterday ; — that  the  King  has  made  a  decree,  saying  that  the  old 
classes  of  the  Landwehr  won't  be  called  out,  even  in  the  event  of 
war,  but  that  those  who  did  not  perform  military  duty  from  18G5 
back  to  1857,  will  bo  called  out  for  inspection.  Now,  again,  they 
talk  in  the  newspapers  as  though  the  Conference  really  would  come 

off,  and " 

"Eh?  What  Conference?  What  is  it?"  asked  the  sacristan. 
The  old  man  had  sat  silent  and  inattentive  for  some  time  ;  ever  since, 
in  fact,  Peters  had  mentioned  his  nephew.  But  he  now  looked  up 
sharply  with  his  sunken,  black  eyes,  and  knocked  the  bowl  cf  his 
pipe  impatiently  against  the  stove. 

"  What  Conference,  Herr  Kiister  ?    Why,  the  Peace  Conference,  to 
be  sure ! — a  kind  of  meeting  to  see  if  these  kings  and  kaisers  can't 
settle  their  differences  without  fighting,  after  all." 
"  Why,  what  are  their  differences  ?" 

"  Oh,    their   differences  ?      Their   differences    are .      Well,   I 

can't  rightly  say.     It's  somewhat  puzzling  to  explain,  \ou  see.     I 

have  an  idea  of  it  in  my  head,  but .     Anyway,  if  their  Conference 

don't  come  off,  or  comes  off  badly,  we  shall  have  Fatherland  in  a 
fiaine  of  war  from  end  to  end.  That  much  is  clear.  You  haven't 
been  following  up  the  news  lately  I  suppose,  Herr  Kiister  ?  " 

The  sacristan  shrugged  his  bowed  shoulders  testily.  "  Following 
up  tho  news  ?  Don't  you  know  that  I've  been  down  in  my  Led  with 
rheumatism  nigh  upon  three  weeks?  I  don't  want  any  of  your 
politics  or  rigmaroles ; — don't  believe  in  'em.  But  just  tell  me  one 
thing.  Will  Prussia  be  in  it  if  there's  war  ?  " 
Peters   stared  at  him  in  amazement..     "  Prussia!      Why,  Simon 

Schnarcher,  don't  you  know " 

44  No  rigmaroles  !     One  word, — yes  or  no  !  " 

"  Yes  ;  to  be  sure,  then.  Here's  the  newspaper."  The  sacristan 
put  back  the  offered  paper  with  a  trembling  hand,  and  his  face 
changed  strangely.  "Are  you  ill?  Can  I  do  anything?"  cried 
Peters,  rising  hurriedly. 

"Leave  me  alone,  and  hold  your  tongue,  if  you  can,"  was  the 
sacristan's  answer.  Then  he  closed  his  eyes  and  remained  motionless 
in  his  chair.  Peters  obeyed  his  injunction  as  far  as  holding  his  tongue. 
But  he  Btared  uneasily  at  the  old  man,  and  drew  nearer  to  him. 

"It  is  not  a  faint,"  pronounced  tho  apothecary,  after  looking  well 
into  the  wrinkled,  yellow  face  with  shut  eyelids.  "  What  can  be  tho 
matter  with  him  ?  Prussia !  Was,  zum  Henker !  What  in  heaven's 
name  can  he  care  about  Prussia  ?  " 
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The  silence  was  broken  by  the  entrance  of  So  pine-  She  wja 
fl nalied  and  excited,  and  had  evidently  been  crying,  **  "X  abend," 
she  said  curtly ,  abbreviating  her  salutation  of  "  gutcn  abend/*  to  the 
apothecary,  with  a  snap,  and  instantly  preparing  to  lay  the  supper. 

The  sacristan  cpened  his  eyes.  "  You'll  he  £oing  to  the  Pled  Lamb, 
Herr  Peters,"  ho  saidT  in  the  tone  less  of  an  inquiry  than  a  comoi&nL 

iL  Well,  no ;  as  I  told  yon,  I  have  not  been  quite  well  since  ye*- 
ierdnv.     I  think  I  shall  go  straight  to  my  house,  and  to  my  bed." 

"Ho/* 

M  Good  night.  Herr  K  lister-  Good  night,  Sophie*  You  seen  to 
be  a  little  out  of  sorts,  too," 

"Acta  Croft!  There's  been  such  a  to-do  at  Lchmaan*s  farm]— 
— enough  to  niaka  a  body  out  of  sorts.3' 

Herr  Friedrick  Peters  betook  himself  home,  pondering  many  thiags- 
He  pondered  as  to  what  could  have  been  the  '*  to-do," — as  old  Sophi* 
called  it, — -at  Lehinnnn's  farm,  which  had  so  agitated  her.  **  But  I 
knew  that  woman  would  make  the  house  hot  for  oven  body  as  soon 
as  she  got  home !  "  said  Peters  to  himself*  **  She  was  primed  with 
mischief  like  one  of  these  dreadful  new-fangled  guns  :  and  she's  nearly 
as  dangerous  t "  Then  he  pondered  how  it  had  come  to  pass  thai 
Horn,  which  wad  for  so  lon^  a  pleasant,  quiet  1  friendly  little  town* 
should  lately  have  grown  to  be  a  perfect  hornet's  nest  of  stings  and 
danger!  "One  daren't  say  a  word  I  Not  one  word,  I  declare,  for 
fear  of  hurting  some  one,  or  being  hurt.  And  the  more  I  cot^idtf. 
and  trace  things  to  their  sources,  the  more  I  see  that  women  are  at 
the  bottom  of  all  the  mirtcuirf,  If  head -ranger  Hem  me  rich  hain't 
fallen  in  love  with  the  e hart; oal- burner's  daughter,  his  uncle  Sctmarefetr 
would  never  have  quarrelled  with  bim  ;  and  if  he  had  never  qu&xrdkd 
with  himT  Otto  would  have  been  brought  up  different ;  and  if  QUm 
had  been  brought  up  d liferent,  Lc&mann's  wife  wot: Id  never  have 
takou  such  a  dislike  to  him  ;  and  be  himself  won  Id  not  have  oppoipJ 
his  undo  and  wanted  to  marry  a  penniless  little  lass,  as  his  iatfMr 
did  before  him.  And  then, — poor  little  Lieschen  1— nice  little  nail. 
As  protty  as  a  flower ;— pity ! — all  the  women's  fault, — Vmv — a'ml* 

And  hero  Herr  Peters,  who  bad  pursued  his  meditations  \ 
progress  through  the  street,  and  his  preparation  for  bed,  fell 
while  the  twilight  whs  still  glimmering  in  at  Lis  eurtainles*  i 
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We  arc  accustomed,  here  in  England,  to  regard  the  annual  messages 
sent  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  the  Houses  of  Congress 
with  but  a  lukewarm  interest.  In  the  first  place,  they  are  always 
long,  and  therefore  the  ordinary  readers  of  political  documents 
delight  to  skip  them.  Then  they  deal  with  dollars  instead  of  pounds 
sterling,  and  the  English  mind,  though  by  repeated  calculations  it  may 
convert  the  figures,  does  not  readily  appreciate  the  dollar.  The 
subject  matters,  too,  are  barren  of  general  interest,  as  are  those  of 
our  own  Indian  budget ; — and  perhaps  there  is  something  of  injury 
to  our  pride  in  tho  manner  in  which  we  ourselves  are  treated,  being 
customarily  classed  with  Hayti,  Venezuela,  Switzerland,  or  such  like 
empires  and  republics,  in  that  list  of  foreign  nation  -  \.!  h  which  the 
United  States  has.  relations  more  or  less  friendly.  Lai  in  truth  these 
messages  are  wont  to  contain  more  actual  information  on  the  politics 
of  the  country  to  which  they  belong  than  is  to  be  found  either  in  tho 
oracular  but  very  vague  annunciations  of  tho  French  Emperor,  or  in 
our  own  Queen's  Speeches,  which  are  always  guarded  and  are  gene- 
rally unsatisfactory.  Our  present  notice,  however,  of  Mr.  Johnson's 
last  Messago  to  Congress, — the  Message  which  he  sent  in  December, 
1868, — is  due  not  so  much  to  its  own  intrinsic  merits,  as  to  tho 
character  of  the  man  from  whom  it  has  come,  the  fact  that  he  is  now 
approaching  the  end  of  his  term  of  office,  and  tho  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  his  Presidency.  No  State  paper  that  ever  sprung  from  the 
unvalued  pen  of  the  dreariest  of  Ministers  has  probably  been  doomed 
to  more  utter  ineffectualness  than  this  last  Message  of  President 
Johnson.  Nothing  that  he  could  have  said  would  have  been  valued 
by  Congress,  and  he  could  have  said  nothing  more  worthless  than 
what  he  has  said  ;  but  yet,  so  great  is  the  position  which  he  is  now 
leaving,  and  so  singular  has  been  his  career  while  he  filled  it,  that  it 
is  worth  our  while  to  pay  some  regard  to  his  last  words. 

At  the  time  when  this  Message  was  sent  to  Congress  President 
Johnson  was  just  sixty  years  old.  He  first  became  known  as  a  public 
man  in  the  United  States  when  he  was  elected  senator  to  Congress 
from  his  own  State  of  Tennessee  in  1857,  though  doubtless  he  was 
a  man  of  mark  in  the  State  for  some  years  previous  to  that  date. 
He  had  been  elected  Governor  of  Tennessee  in  1858,  and  re-elected 
in  1855.  But  Tennessee  was  not  then  a  State  whose  governor  would 
probably  bo  known  as  a  public  man  throughout  the  country.  The 
names  of  the  governors  of  Massachusets,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
or  Virginia  would  be  common  in  men's  mouths, — would  be  common 
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at  any  rate  in  the  mouths  of  politicians ;  but  the  Governor  of  Ten- 
nessee might  preside  for  his  two  years  over  the  destinies  of  his  State, 
assenting  to  or  imposing  his  veto  on  the  workings  of  his  State  legis- 
lature, and  carrying  out  the  laws  of  his  community, — a  little  king  of 
Tennessee  for  his  period  of  vwenty-four  months, — without  making 
the  slightest  mark  outside  his  own  bounds.  Such  seems  to  have 
been  the  case  with  Mr.  Johnson.  He  was  not  then  a  known  and 
trusted  member  of  the  party  which  he  was  sent  to  join  in  the  Senate. 
He  came  there  as  a  Democrat  during  the  presidency  of  Mr.  Buchanan. 
Sent  to  Washington  from  a  Southern  State  and  a  Slave  State,  it  was 
matter  of  course  that  he  should  be  a  Democrat, — that  he  should  be 
opposed  to  the  republican  party  which  afterwards  brought  Mr. 
Lincoln  into  power;  but  he  was  not,  so  to  say,  at  one  with  the 
senators  from  Georgia,  Mississippi,  South  Carolina,  Maryland,  or 
Delaware.  They  were  all  doubtless  Democrats, — politicians  who 
hated  the  North  and  who  defended  slavery ;  but  the  senator  from 
Tennessee  was  not  as  were  those  other  senators.  Perhaps  we  may 
best  explain  ourselves  by  the  use  of  a  word  that  is  very  vague,  but 
full  of  meaning.  These  senators  regarded  themselves  as  gentlemen, — 
as  the  picked  aristocracy  of  the  country  ;  but  Mr.  Johnson  was  a  tailor, 
and  was,  moreover,  rough  and  ignorant.  In  1857,  though  he  sat  in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  as  a  Democrat  from  a  Southern  State, 
he  was  not  likely  to  find  much  personal  favour  among  his  own  party. 

And,  although  he  was  a  Democrat,  he  was  also  believed  to  be  a 
demagogue.  These  two  words,  in  the  vocabulary  of  American  politics, 
differ  much  more  violently  in  their  now  accepted  meanings  than  they 
do  with  us.  They  are  as  far  asunder, — shall  we  say,  as  Mr.  Beales 
and  Lord  Derby  ?  The  American  Democrat  of  1857  was  the  Con- 
servative of  the  United  States,  who  thought  that  the  politics  of  his 
country  should  be  in  the  hands  of  a  few  leading  men, — and  that  the 
people  of  well-ordered  States  should  simply  vote  as  they  were  bidden, 
with  the  view  of  keeping  such  men  in  their  places.  Now,  Mr.  Johnson 
had  been  a  stump  orator,  a  rough  talker,  a  voluble,  violent,  bold, 
ignorant  man,  who  had  read  nothing,  who  knew  nothing,  who  was 
supposed  to  have  shown  no  aptitude  either  for  legislating  or  governing 
beyond  what  lay  in  his  rough,  bold  tongue,  and  who  loved  to  lead  the 
people.  When,  therefore,  he  came  to  the  Senate  as  a  Democrat,  he 
hardly  came  there  as  one  of  the  old,  well-knit,  and  still  strong  band 
of  Southern  democratic  senators, — the  band  which,  for  many  years, 
had  governed  their  country.  Tennessee  had  sent  them  a  rowdy, — a 
rough  ; — and,  moreover,  he  was  a  demagogue ! 

Then  came  the  election  of  Mr.  Lincoln  as  President  in  1861, — and 
the  war  as  the  immediate  consequence  of  that  choice.  We  will  not 
now  go  into  the  long  details  of  American  politics  at  that  time,  though 
wo  will  acknowledge  that,  to  us,  no  political  subject  is  more  inter- 
esting.    The  world  knows  that  the  South  seceded.     This  secession 
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was  brought  about  very  much  under  the  advice  of  Southern  senators, 
— that  band  of  which  we  have  spoken, — but  Mr.  Johnson,  from  Ten- 
nessee, was  not  of  them,  and  was  true  to  the  Union.  That  has  been 
his  one  great  virtue  as  an  American  politician.  While  the  States 
around  Tennessee  were  all  seceding ;  when  even  Kentucky,  to  tho 
north  of  Tennessee,  trembled  in  the  balance ;  when  it  appeared  that 
the  first-fruits  of  non-secession  to  the  State  itself  would  be  continued 
fighting  within  its  own  borders ;  when  Kentucky  would  have  followed 
had  Tennessee  led  the  way ;  Tennessee  did  not  secede,  and  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  kept  from  secession  by  the  energy  of  Mr.  Johnson. 
He  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Senate  in  1862,  having  received  from  the 
hands  of  President  Lincoln  the  appointment  of  Military  Governor 
of  his  own  State.  The  war  was  then  raging,  and  it  was  thought  that 
such  a  man  as  Mr.  Johnson,  with  arbitrary  power  at  his  command, 
would  keep  the  State  from  seceding.  The  existing  state  of  things 
gave  to  the  President  the  power  to  appoint  a  military  Governor  in 
a  State  so  dangerously  circumstanced  as  was  Tennessee  in  regard 
to  secession.  The  State  did  not  secede,  and  Mr.  Johnson  had  the 
credit  of  the  success, — a  credit  which  was  greatly  increased  by  the 
fact  that  he  was  himself  a  Democrat. 

Then  came  the  elections  of  1864,  and  the  close  of  tho  war.  Mr. 
Lincoln  was,  as  a  matter  of  course,  re-elected  President,  and  Mr. 
Johnson  was  rewarded  for  his  services  by  being  supported  by  the 
party  opposite  to  his  own  party  as  candidate  for  the  second  place  in 
the  Government.  At  that  time  such  support  was  omnipotent.  Mr. 
Lincoln's  successes,  and  his  conduct  during  the  war,  had  been  such, 
that  his  party  were  triumphant,  almost  without  the  trouble  of  a  con- 
test. It  was,  indeed,  the  popularity  of  Mr.  Lincoln  which  created 
that  overwhelming  republican  majority  in  Congress,  which  has  since 
employed  itself  in  endeavouring  to  destroy  the  power  of  the  President, 
— and  we  may  also  add,  in  attempting  to  override  the  Constitution. 
But  one  of  the"  first  acts  of  the  republican  party  throughout  tho 
country  was  an  act  of  simple  generosity ;  and  Mr.  Andrew  Johnson 
was  made  Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 

Our  readers  will  doubtless  be  acquainted  with  the  manner  in  which 
^Ir.  Johnson  succeeded  Mr.  Lincoln  as  President.  By  the  terms  of 
the  United  States  Constitution,  the  Vice-President,  whose  normal 
duty  it  is  to  preside  over  tho  Senate,  becomes  President  should  the 
elected  President  die  during  his  term  of  office.  Although  the  chance 
of  such  an  emergency  must  be  great, — and  indeed  the  emergency  has 
occurred  thrice  since  Washington  was  elected  as  first  President, — it 
does  not  seem  that  much  regard  has  been  paid  to  it  in  former  presi- 
dential elections.  We  may,  at  any  rate,  be  sure  that  the  republican 
party  would  not  have  nominated  or  elected  Mr.  Johnson  had  it  con- 
templated the  death  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  But  Mr.  Lincoln  was  murdered 
at  the  commencement  of  the  second  term  of  his  presidency,  and  Mr. 
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Johnson  was  installed  in  the  White  House.  Ho  had  already  sub- 
jected his  name  to  a  certain  amount  of  odium  by  his  conduct  on  the 
first  da"y  of  his  presidency  in  the  Senate.  It  is,  we  believe,  certainly 
true  that  on  that  occasion  he  was  not  sober,  and,  consequently,  men 
said  that  he  was  a  drunkard.  We  think  that  wo  may  say  with 
confidence  that  ho  has  not  deserved  that  imputation.  How  it  came 
to  pass  that  he  should  have  so  committed  himself  on  such  an  occa- 
sion, no  one  now  can  tell.  Men  averred  that  he  had  wanted  courage 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  hour,  and  that  he  had  recourse  to 
stimulants ;  but,  whatever  may  be  the  faults  of  Mr.  Johnson,  it  is 
impossible  to  believe  that  ho  has  over  wanted  courage  for  anything. 
He  seems  to  be  a  man  who  has  never  known  what  it  is  to  feel  an 
inward  flinching  from  any  conflict.  His  sin,  however,  on  this  occa- 
sion was  condoned,  and  can  hardly  bo  said  to  have  injured  him  during 
his  presidency. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  murdered  in  the  spring  of  1865,  immediately  after 
the  commencement  of  his  second  term  of  oflice,  and  Mr.  Johnson  had 
before  him  almost  the  full  four  years  of  power  allotted  to  an  elected 
President.  He  appears  to  have  gone  to  his  work  with  a  will.  There 
was  no  doubt  about  him  as  to  his  own  capacity, — no  hesitation 
arising  from  the  peculiarity  of  his  situation,  he  being  a  Democrat  by 
his  party  connexions  and  feelings,  but  brought  into  power  by  repub- 
lican votes.  He  took  his  place  at  the  White  House  with  a  full  feeling 
of  the  power  vested  in  him,  and  with  a  determination  to  use  it  to  its 
utmost  stretch.  The  prestige  of  the  President's  position  had  been 
raised  very  high  by  the  results  of  Mr.  Lincoln's  presidency.  Whether 
this  was  duo  to  the  merits  of  the  man,  or  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  times,  may  be  a  question ;  but  it  was  the  fact  that  he,  as  Presi- 
dent, had  exercised  a  power  almost  beyond  the  control  of  Congress. 
To  that  power  Mr.  Johnson  succeeded  with  a  manifest  determination 
to  maintain  it.  He  is  now  leaving  an  office  from  which  every  shred 
even  of  influence  has  been  shorn  by  the  operations  of  the  Congress 
to  which  he  has  been  opposed. 

It  is  probably  true  that  Mr.  Johnson,  though  a  Democrat,  would 
fain  have  been  a  demagogue, — but  not  the  less  was  he  a  Democrat 
On  finding  himself  President  of  the  United  States,  he  started  at  once 
upon  the  old  track  of  the  democratic  party,  and  secured  the 
adhesion  of  the  small  minority  of  democratic  senators  and  democratic 
representatives.  Slavery  was  gone.  The  Southern  States,  lately  in 
secession,  were  now  under  subjection,  and  were  unrepresented.  The 
new  President  found  a  Kepublican  Cabinet,  made  to  his  hand,  with 
Mr.  Seward  at  the  head  of  it, — Mr.  Seward,  who  five  years  before 
had  been  the  favourite  republican  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  and 
who  had  just  been  nearly  murdered  as  Mr.  Lincoln's  right  hand  man. 
No  more  hopeless  task  could  have  been  undertaken  by  a  man  than 
that  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  Mr.  Johnson.    In  the  teeth  of  all  that  the 
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war  had  done,  lie  became  the  champion  of  State  rights  as  opposed  to 
federal  power;  the  defender  of  the  letter  of  the  Constitution  as 
opposed  to  the  encroachments  of  Congress ;  and  he  took  under  his 
protection  all  those  interests  which  during  the  war  had  been  eagerly 
used  for  the  furtherance  of  secession.  He  has  fought  and  failed,  but 
he  never  once  slackened  his  zeal  in  the  fight.  He  has  been  beaten 
at  all  points  of  policy,  but  has  never  flinched.  He  and  Mr.  Seward 
have  indeed  clung  together  through  it  all,  by  dint  of  his  own  ignorance 
and  of  Mr.  Seward's  persistency.  Two  braver  men  never  sat  at  a 
table  together.  Mr.  Johnson,  knowing  nothing  of  statecraft,  has 
allowed  Mr.  Seward  to  govern.  Mr.  Seward,  caring  little  for  principles, 
but  conversant  with  the  details  of  the  executive  and  loving  power, 
has  been  content  to  remain  in  office  under  a  President  whose  ignoranco 
and  violence  must  have  shocked  him,  if  anything  could  shock  him. 
It  may  be  said  of  them  equally,  that  as  nothing  could  frighten,  so 
could  nothing  shock  either  the  one  or  the  other. 

We  are  not  attempting  here  to  describe  all  the  absurdities  and 
anomalies  of  Mr.  Johnson's  period  of  office.  There  came  at  last  to 
be  so  strong  a  feeling  of  personal  hatred  against  the  man,  especially 
in  the  House  of  Kepresentatives,  that  impeachment  was  desired.  But 
impeachment,  carried  to  a  successful  issue  against  the  President, 
would  be  almost  as  disgraceful  to  the  country  as  to  the  man,  and  for 
a  while  the  demand  was  resisted  even  by  those  whoso  political 
hostility  to  Mr.  Johnson  was  red  hot.  But,  short  of  impeachment, 
everything  was  done  that  could  add  to  his  dishonour,  his  embarrass- 
ments, and  his  impotence.  The  Tenure  of  Office  Bill  was  passed, 
purposely  with  the  view  of  paring  closer  his  already  close-shorn 
wings.  It  is  generally  known  that  up  to  these  latter  days  the 
President  had  the  power  of  dismissing  tho  servants  of  the  federal 
Government  at  will,  and  that  he  used  this  power  freely  with  tho 
view  of  gratifying  his  own  party.  There  has  been  considerable  error 
in  England  as  to  tho  extent  to  which  this  power  has  been  habitually 
used, — but  it  did  exist,  and  was  used.  It  would  have  been  very 
wise  to  curtail  the  power  of  tho  President  in  this  matter.  All 
Presidents  would  have  been  delighted  to  be  relieved  from  the  necessity 
of  providing  political  partisans  with  places.  A  monstrous  waste  of 
salaries  paid  to  men  who  must  necessarily  be  incompetent  would  be 
saved.  The  advantages  of  such  a  change  are  obvious.  We  will  not  here 
discuss  the  very  weighty  question  whether  Congress  was  ablo  to  make 
such  a  change,  either  with  the  consent  of  the  President  or  by  passing 
the  bill  with  the  necessary  majority  over  his  veto; — or  whether  a 
change  of  the  Constitution,  which  can  only  be  effected  by  very  com- 
plex political  operation,  was  not  nocessary.  Congress  assumed  the 
power  and  passed  the  Tenure  of  Office  Bill  over  the  President's  veto. 
But  it  used  the  bill,  and  was  resolved  to  use  the  bill, — not  for  tho 
salutary  purpose  of  preventing  the  evils  of  patronage  and  saving  to 
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the  country  the  services  of  useful  servants, — but  with  the  view  of 
further  crippling  and  degrading  the  President  by  forcing  hiui  to  main- 
tain in  his  own  Cabinet  a  minister  who  had  gradually  become  one  of 
the  most  violent  of  his  political  opponents.  The  effect  of  this  can 
hardly  be  appreciated  here  in  England,  where  the  difference  between 
permanent  civil  servants  and  those  who  go  in  and  out  with  tV 
Government  is  dearly  marked  and  well  understood.  Lot  us  stippo-i 
that  Mr.  Disraeli  should  be  saddled  with  Mr.  Bright  in  his  Cabinet,  ui 
that  Mr,  Gladstone  should  find  himself  tied  in  Mezcntiau  marriage  for 
his  time  of  office  to  Sir  John  Pakington !  That  Mr.  Staunton,  the 
minister  who  was  odious  to  the  President,  should  have  desired  to 
remain  in  office  under  such  circumstances,  is  hardly  intelligible  to 
us ; — hut  there  is  nothing  that  an  American  politician  will  not  do  aa*I 
endure  in  his  struggle  for  political  supremacy.  Mr,  Johnson  set  the 
new  law  at  defiance >  and  dismissed  Mr.  Staunton,  Mr.  Staunton  ha4 
his  bed  brought  to  his  office,' — his  bed  and  food  and  needful  drink*,— 
and  refused  to  budge.  To  such  a  crisis  had  political  animosity  on  one 
side,  and  the  absence  of  all  official  dignity  and  pride  of  place  on  tht? 
other  brought  the  governing  bodies  in  Washington  !  Then  was  repeal 
the  clamour  For  impeachments — and  on  this  occasion  the  House  of 
Representatives  was  moved  beyond  its  poweT  of  self-control.  Im- 
peachment was  voted,  and  the  management  of  the  impeachment  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  men  who  in  all  that  House  regarded  Mr. 
Johnson  with  hatred  the  most  deadly. 

The  House  of  Representatives  impeaches,  but  the  Senate  is  tlk 
Judge  in  impeachment.  Such  is  the  requirement  of  the  Constitution. 
And  though  the  political  antagonism  to  Mr,  Johnson  was  almost  a> 
strong  in  the  Semite  as  in  the  House,  it  might  be  supposed  that  meu 
acting  as  Judges  would  act  ivith  moro  caution  thnn  a  body  whoi* 
operation  in  the  matter  was  simply  political.  Nevertheless  uothicg 
that  ever  failed  was  nearer  to  achievement  than  the  President's  con- 
viction by  the  Senate,  Seven  senators  who  were  always  opposed  to 
his  Government  voted  for  his  acquittal  ou  the  three  charges  which 
were  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  tbeir  vote,  and  thus  saved  hhn,  A 
majority  of  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  was  necessary  for  his  conviction. 
Had  any  one  of  these  seven  voted  against  him,  ho  would  have  been 
convicted  and  expelled  with  ignominy  from  his  office.  As  it  was  h* 
was  acquitted, — and  there  he  still  is,  as  ready  to  fight  as  ha  whs 
before  the  first  of  tho  bills  which  he  opposed  had  been  passed  over 
his  veto  by  a  majority  of  two-thirds  in  each  House  of  Congr 

Wo  took  an  opportunity,  some  months  since,  of  expressing  u>  tliefc 
pages  our  opinion  on  American  Ee construction, — and  will  not  tlnw 
fore  now  return  to  that  subject.  Tbe  measures  which  havt  Wt© 
sanctioned  by  Congress,  aud  which  hu\  e  been  carried  oat  in  moat  of 
the  lately  seceding  States,  were  in  direct  opposition  to  the  BfteiA 
councils.  Ho  did  all  tbat  the  Constitution  enabled  hbn  to  do*  ifof 
by  step,  to  delay  and  stave  off  the  will  of  Congress.   Though  l/u* i 
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paved  by  the  scruples  of  one  political  opponent  from  the  fate  of  that 
doge,  the  place  for  whose  portrait  has  been  left  for  ever  a  blank,  ho 
has  gone  on  exactly  as  though  no  such  word  as  impeachment  had 
ever  been  sounded  in  his  ears.  With  hardly  a  man  of  mark  to  back 
him  in  either  House,  with  no  political  party  in  the  country,  hated  by 
the  Republicans  and  scorned  by  the  Democrats,  he  has  continued  his 
course  as  though  all  the  power  ever  possessed  by  Mr.  Lincoln  were 
still  at  his  command, — as  if  of  all  earthly  potentates  he  was  the  least 
embarrassed  by  fetters  on  his  will ;  and  now  in  the  last  gasp  of  his 
Presidency  he  has  sent  such  a  Message  to  Congress  as  Cromwell 
might  have  sent  to  Parliament,  had  it  been  Cromwell's  habit  to  send 
messages.  It  would  have  been  thought  that  having  obtained  over 
his  enemies  the  memorable  triumph  of  an  acquittal,  and  knowing  as 
he  must  know  that  his  word  can  have  no  effect,  Mr.  Johnson  in  his  last 
Message  would  have  confined  himself  to  a  recapitulation  of  the  items  of 
information  contained  in  the  reports  from  the  great  officers  of  State, 
which  in  accordance  with  usage  ho  sends  to  Congress  with  his 
Message  ; — but,  instead  of  this,  he  dashes  at  once  into  the  depth  of 
his  political  antagonism.  Thus  he  begins  ; — "  Upon  the  reassembling 
of  Congress  it  again  becomes  my  duty  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
state  of  the  Union  and  to  its  continued  disorganisation  under  tho 
various  laws  which  have  been  passed  upon  the  subject  of  Reconstruc- 
tion." Then  he  goes  on  to  speak  of  those  laws, — laws  which  had 
been  passed  by  two-third  majorities  of  both  Houses  over  his 
veto ; — "  After  a  fair  trial  they  have  substantially  failed  and  proved 
pernicious  in  their  results,  and  there  seems  to  be  no  good  reason  why 
they  should  longer  remain  upon  the  statute  book."  And  again,  after 
describing  what  Congress  has  clone  to  impede  Reconstruction,  he 
says,  "It  needs *no  argument  to  show  that  legislation  which  has 
produced  such  baneful  consequences  should  be  abrogated,  or  elso 
made  to  conform  to  tho  genuino  principles  of  republican  govern- 
ments." Then,  after  all  that  has  occurred  during  the  last  twelve 
months,  he  calls  for  the  repeal  of  the  Tenure  of  Office  Bill,  and  alludes 
to  the  steps  which  have  been  taken  to  lessen  tho  President's  military 
powers.  "These  provisions,"  he  says,  "should  be  at  once  annulled." 
And  he  goes  on; — "  They  can  be  productive  of  no  permanent  benefit 
to  the  country,  and  should  not  bo  permitted  to  stand  .is  so  many 
monuments  of  tho  deficient  wisdom  which  has  characterised  our 
recent  legislation."  This  is  said  to  the  very  legislators  who  havo 
just  passed  these  law  with  red-hot  conviction  as  to  their  necessity, 
and  who  have  all  but  succeeded  in  convicting  this  President  of 
political  crime  in  his  office  for  opposing  them  !  Can  any  man  wonder 
that  the  Senators  of  the  United  States  objected  to  the  reading  of  tho 
Message  in  the  Senate?  How  would  our  legislators  look  if  the 
Ministers  by  the  Queen's  mouth  were  to  address  them  after  some 
such  fashion  ?  There  has  never  been  much  either  of  the  dignity  or 
of  the  courtesy  of  reticence  in  American  politics,   but   surely  no 
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American  politician  has  ever  been  so  outspoken  and  so  uncivil  as 
Mr.  Johnson !  And  these  words  are  uttered  at  the  moment  of  his 
departure, — when  they  can  be  of  no  avail  but  to  show  that  he  is 
unbroken,  and  unscathed  by  the  storm  that  has  passed  over  him. 

Mr.  Johnson  must  have  known,  and  no  doubt  did  know  well,  that 
in  thus  writing  he  was  simply  displaying  the  bull-dog  pugnacity  of  his 
disposition.  He  could  not  have  supposed  that  either  the  Senate  or 
the  House  would  be  moved  by  any  advice  from  him  either  to  remodel 
their  theory  of  Reconstruction,  or  to  repeal  the  Tenure  of  Office  Bill. 
That  the  theory  must  be  remodelled,  and  the  Bill  repealed,  is  probable. 
The  Southern  States  cannot  be  made  to  remain  under  the  dominion 
of  negroes, — and  it  is  out  of  the  question  that  a  President  should  be 
made  to  keep  a  hostile  minister  in  his  cabinet.  Indeed,  the  Tenure 
of  Office  Bill  is  as  good  as  repealed  already.  But  if  anything  could 
have  added  to  the  obstinacy  of  Congress  in  maintaining  bad  laws  on 
these  matters,  it  would  have  been  the  indecent  violence  of  the  Pre- 
sident's condemnation  of  the  work  of  the  legislature.  As  it  is,  the 
Tenure  of  Office  Bill  is  to  be  repealed  on  behalf  of  President  Grant 
by  the  very  men  who  impeached  President  Johnson  for  opposing  it ; — 
but  the  latter  President  could  avail  nothing  by  any  reference  to  a  law 
which  had  been  used  for  his  destruction,  but  which  had  failed  to 
destroy  him. 

There  is,  however,  another  matter  of  greater  moment  than  the 
Tenure  of  Office  Bill, — more  important  even  than  the  Reconstruction 
of  the  Southern  States,  to  the  general  welfare  of  the  United  States, 
on  which  the  President  in  his  last  Message  to  Congress  could  give 
advice, — or  could  hold  his  peace.  The  United  States  is  now  deeply 
in  debt, — nearly  as  deeply  in  debt  as  is  England  ;  and  is  of  course 
under  an  obligation  to  pay  the  interest  on  that  debt,  until  it  shall 
Lave  paid  off  the  principal.  We  have  all  heard  of  the  five-and- 
twenties, — and  we  have  all  heard  of  greenbacks.  Without  plunging 
into  the  depths  of  financial  waters,  we  may  explain  that  when  the 
United  States  during  the  war  wanted  to  borrow  large  sums  of  money, 
they  specially  covenanted  that  the  interest  on  those  loans,  at  the 
rate  of  6  per  cent.,  should  be  paid  in  gold,  whereas  no  special  enact- 
ment was  made  as  to  the  currency  in  which  the  principal  should  be 
repaid.  It  is  held  by  some  that  the  omission  was  purely  accidental, 
— by  others  that  it  was  craftily  devised  to  make  the  lenders  believe 
that  the  debt  would  be  altogether  an  affair  of  gold,  but  so  to  believe 
without  legal  assurance, — and  again  by  others,  that  though  the 
medium  for  the  interest  which  would  accrue  at  once  was  of  import- 
ance, that  of  the  principal  was  of  none,  as  by  the  time  the  principal 
would  be  repayable,  gold  and  greenbacks  would  be  at  par.  Thus 
there  has  come  to  be  a  great  question  whether  the  holders  of  these 
securities  are  or  are  not  entitled  to  demand  payment  in  gold  when 
payment  is  tendered  ;  and  on  that  question  American  politicians  hold 
different  views.     It  is  generally  conceived  that  men  in  the  Western 
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States  hold  that  repayment  in  paper  would  save  the  credit  of  the 
nation,  bat  that  an  adherence  to  gold  is  supported  by  New  England 
and  the  great  Atlantic  cities.  It  seems  to  us  that  any  payment  other 
than  in  gold  would  be  a  robbery  of  the  creditors ; — but  on  that  point 
we  are  not  now  insisting.  It  was  open  to  Mr.  Johnson  to  give  his 
advice  to  Congress  on  the  matter; — or  to  withhold  it,  as  in  his 
peculiar  position  he  might  we  think  have  done,  without  violation  of 
duty  and  with  much  dignity.  He  had  been  so  coerced,  and 
hampered,  and  oppressed,  that  silence  on  matters  as  to  which  he 
could  not  speak  with  influence  would  have  become  him.  But  so  far 
has  he  been  from  silence,  that  he  has  advocated  a  doctrine  of  repu- 
diation infinitely  beyond  the  ambition  of  the  wildest  Western  free- 
and-easy  politician. 

He  first  speaks  of  the  debt  and  tells  to  Congress  how  it  has  grown 
and  increased  and  become  a  mountain  of  a  debt  since  1861, — and 
how,  before  that,  the  country  was  free  from  all  but  nominal  indebted- 
ness. Then  he  goes  on  to  say  that  the  debt  should  be  paid,  so  that 
"  The  fruits  of  their  labours  should  be  enjoyed  by  our  citizens  rather 
than  used  to  build  up  and  sustain  moneyed  monopolies  in  our  own 
and  other  lands."  Most  excellent  advice, — advice  that  one  would 
givo  to  any  debtor,  if  payment  and  not  repudiation  were  really  in- 
tended. Mr.  Johnson  is  particularly  shocked  that  this  debt  should 
be  owned  by  foreigners.  "  Our  foreign  debt  is  already  computed  by 
tho  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  at  eight  hundred  and  fifty  millions  " — 
that  is  of  dollars; — "citizens  of  foreign  countries  receive  interest 
upon  a  large  portion  of  our  securities,  and  American  citizens  are  made 
to  contribute  large  sums  for  their  support."  We  wonder  whether 
Mr.  Chase  was  ever  shocked  at  the  idea  of  supporting  Englishmen  or 
Frenchmen  by  payment  of  American  interest  when  he  was  so  anxious 
in  1862  and  1863  to  borrow  money  to  carry  on  the  war  ?  Tho 
Englishman  or  Frenchman  has  no  doubt  lent  the  money, — either 
during  the  war  or  by  purchase  of  the  stock  afterwards,  but  tho 
susceptibilities  of  an  American  President  are  unable  to  sustain  the 
idea  that  the  lender  should  afterwards  receive  that  support  for  which 
he  had  bargained  from  American  interest  on  the  loan ! 

Mr.  Johnson  has  his  cure  for  the  evil, — as  to  which  we  must  acknow- 
ledge that  it  is  intended  to  be  equally  drastic  in  his  own  country  and 
in  others.  He  first  deals  with  the  question  of  interest  exactly  as 
though  it  were  a  matter  for  the  legislature  to  settle  now, — after  having 
borrowed  the  money  at  a  certain  promised  rate.  The  Secretary  of 
tho  Treasury  had  thought  that  five  per  cent,  would  suffice ;  Congress 
had  rather  preferred  four-and-a-half;  "  while  by  many  three  per  cent, 
has  been  held  to  be  an  amply  sufficient  return."  There  is  a  tone  in 
this  which  is  delightful  when  the  position  of  the  man  is  remembered. 
"Our  national  credit  should  be  sacredly  observed,"  he  says,  "  but  in 
making  provision  for  our  creditors  we  should  not  forget  what  is  due 
to  the  masses  of  the  people."    The  meaning  of  which  we  take  to  be 
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this, — let  the  people  pay  its  debt  if  the  people  do  not  find  it  inconve- 
nient to  do  so.  As  the  payment  of  debts  is  always  inconvenient,  it  is 
the  doctrine  of  repudiation  pure  and  simple.  But  Mr.  Johnson  has  a 
scheme  for  liberating  his  country  from  the  effects  of  its  debts  much 
grander  than  any  that  would  deal  only  with  the  rate  of  interest.  He 
argues  that  the  bondholders  have  already  received  upon  their  bonds 
an  amount  of  interest  larger  than  their  original  investment, — an  asser- 
tion with  which  the  bondholders  will  certainly  not  agree, — and  that 
therefore  in  fact  no  further  interest  should  be  paid  at  all ; — that  pay- 
ments similar  to  those  made  in  past  years  should  indeed  be  con- 
tinued, but  that  they  should  be  held  to  be  made  as  payments  of  the 
principal,  which  thus  would  be  settled  and  altogether  wiped  off  the  State 
in  sixteen  or  seventeen  years !  Let  any  old  lady  with  well-protected 
finances  conceive  her  own  feelings  if  she  were  told  that  her  8  per  cents, 
were  to  go  on  for  sixteen  years  only,  and  that,  after  those  years, 
should  come  collapse,  chaos,  and  a  deluge  of  repudiation  and  nothing- 
ness. We  all  know  how  much  easier  it  is  to  ride  our  horses  than  to 
pay  for  them  after  they  are  ridden,  and  how  great  is  the  temptation  of 
leaving  them  unpaid  for  when  the  power  to  evade  the  payment  is  with 
us.  And  it  will  sometimes  happen  that  when  we  have  ridden  them, 
let  us  do  our  best  to  pay,  we  cannot  pay  for  them.  But  here  is  the 
chief  magistrate  of  one  of  the  greatest  nations  of  the  earth, — a  nation 
that  boasts  of  and  indeed  possesses  infinite  capacity  for  payment, — 
advocating  the  doctrine  of  repudiation  of  his  country's  debts,  simply 
because  he  considers  it  for  the  welfare  of  the  masses  of  the  people 
that  they  should  be  repudiated  ! 

Two  things,  however,  should  be  added  to  this  statement.  Such 
advice  given  to  Congress  would  have  found  no  favour,  let  it  have 
come  from  whence  it  might,  and  the  President  who  gave  this  advice 
was  as  little  likely  to  be  listened  to  as  any  humblest  individual  in  the 
United  States.  And,  as  heretofore  much  has  been  said  in  England  of 
American  repudiation,  another  fact  should  be  borne  in  mind.  The 
repudiation  of  which  we  have  hitherto  heard,  of  which  Sydney  Smith 
spoke  in  reference  to  Philadelphia,  and  for  which  Mississippi  became 
notorious,  was  the  repudiation  simply  of  certain  States.  It  has  been, 
we  believe,  the  work  of  President  Johnson  to  make  the  first  proposal 
of  repudiation  for  the  debts  of  the  nation. 

We  will  not  ask  our  readers  to  examine  with  us  the  rest  of  the 
Message.  It  handles  the  usual  reports  from  the  different  officers  of 
State,  and  alludes  at  length  to  the  foreign  relations  of  the  empire.  Of 
the  matters  of  interest  pending  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States  it  says  little  or  nothing, — merely  stating  that  certain  questions 
are  open  for  adjustment.  One  of  these  questions  is  "  the  mutual 
claim  since  the  year  1858  of  the  citizens  and  subjects  of  the  two 
countries  for  injuries  and  depredations  committed  under  the  authority 
of  their  respective  Governments."  This  includes  the  Alabama  claims; 
but  the  word  Alabama  is  not  mentioned. 
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President  Johnson  ends  his  last  Message  by  reiterating  a  proposal 
made  by  him  some  months  since  for  a  complete  and  constitutional 
change  in  the  mode  of  electing  the  President,  and  Vice-President,  and 
Senators  of  the  United  States,  recommending  that  the  elections  should 
in  all  cases  be  made  directly  by  the  people,  instead  of  by  bodies 
themselves  elected;  and  also  that  the  judges  of  the  federal  courts 
should  be  appointed  only  for  a  term  of  years,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
judges  in  most  of  the  separate  States.  It  would  be  long  to  explain 
here  how  completely  the  propositions  here  made  are  such  as  would 
come  from  what  we  call  the  extreme  radical  side  in  politics,  rathei 
than  from  the  conservative  section,  to  which  it  might  be  presumed 
that  Mr.  Johnson,  as  a  Democrat,  would  belong ;  and  they  are  only 
interesting  as  showing  the  nature  of  the  man's  heart  and  mind,  in  that 
he  should  continue  to  give  such  advice  to  Congress,  when  he  must 
know  that  his  giving  it  can  avail  nothing. 

We  may  probably  look  upon  this  Message  as  the  last  national  work 
of  a  man  who  has  held  a  very  great  position  in  circumstances  so 
singular  as  to  force  upon  history  the  necessity  of  recording  his  life, 
but  who  has  so  held  it  as  to  have  brought  nothing  but  injury  on  his 
country,  and  nothing  but  obloquy  on  himself.  By  the  party  broadly 
opposed  to  him  he  has  been  treated  with  a  rancour  far  exceeding  any 
political  hatred  ever  known  in  this  country,  or  known  heretofore  in 
America.  He  has  been  spoken  of  by  the  press,  in  political  gatherings, 
in  social  life,  and  in  the  halls  both  of  the  Senate  and  the  House 
with  a  continuity  and  grossness  of  abuse,  and  with  a  violence  of 
invective,  which,  looking  at  the  greatness  of  his  office,  we  feel  to  have 
been  as  disgraceful  to  the  country  as  it  was  degrading  to  the  man. 
As  President  of  the  United  States  he  has  been  entrusted  with  a  veto 
on  all  acts  passed  by  Congress ;  but  in  order  that  the  power  of  one  man 
should  not  be  supreme  for  prohibition,  Congress  has  received  under  the 
Constitution  the  power  of  reconsidering  its  measures  after  such  veto, 
and  of  passing  them  by  majorities  of  two-thirds  in  each  House.  The 
legislation  of  the  last  two  years  has  been  carried  on  after  this  abnormal 
fashion,  till  it  has  become  normal.  The  President's  veto  has  been  used 
with  pertinacious  consistency,  and  has  been  as  consistently  unavailing. 
The  party  in  politics  which  should  be  his  has  only  known  him  officially ; 
and  though  for  party  purposes  it  has  adhered  to  him, — or  rather  he 
to  it, — even  from  that  party  he  has  received  none  of  that  succour 
which  comes  from  friendly  feelings  and  genial  relations,  and  none 
of  that  thorough  co-operation  in  which  lies  the  solace,  the  safety,  and 
the  usefulness  of  political  life.  He  has  been  impeached,  and  during 
his  impeachment  has  been  attacked  with  a  violence  of  language,  and  a 
pertinacity  of  personal  hatred  to  which  no  public  trial  can,  we  think, 
show  anything  equal.  No  epithets  have  been  too  gross, — no  insults 
too  bad  to  be  cast  upon  him.  He  was  acquitted,  now  nearly  a  year 
ago, — acquitted  by  the  calmness  of  a  few  men,  who  were  unwilling  to 
involve  their  country  in  disgrace  for  the  sake  of  oppressing  an  enemy, 
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—and  from  that  date  to  this  present,  at  which  he  is  leaving  his  office, 
he,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  has  been  ignored  as  a  political 
power.  He  will  now  go  out  into  obscurity,  and  no  man  knows  what 
will  become  of  him. 

And  yet  this  President's  natural  gifts  have  been  great,  and  his  life 
might  have  been  useful  had  his  countrymen  only  not  made  him  a 
President.  That  he  is  profoundly  ignorant  of  all  that  is  to  be  learned 
by  study,  either  as  to  politics,  history,  or  the  ways  and  wants  of  the 
world  past  and  present,  has  certainly  not  been  his  fault.  He  was  a 
hardworking  man, — earning  his  livelihood  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow, 
and  earning  it  honestly, — till  he  was  elevated  into  notice  in  his  own 
State  by  a  certain  power  of  fervid  speech-making  and  by  a  love  of  the 
liberal  institutions  of  his  country,  which;  he  saw  and  only  partly 
understood.  From  that  time  to  this,  he  has  never  flinched  at  any- 
thing that  he  has  found  himself  called  upon  to  attempt.  In  the  rough 
times  of  the  war  he  could  do  certain  work  well, — and  did  it  at  the 
peril  of  his  life.  He  has  never  feared  anything.  All  the  obloquy 
that  has  been  thrown  upon  him  he  has  borne  without  shrinking ;  and, 
as  far  as  an  observer  can  tell,  without  deep  suffering.  He  has  never 
yielded,  never  taken  counsel,  never  trembled,  never  complained.  He 
has  got  nothing  and  has  asked  for  nothing.  His  bitterest  enemies 
have  not  imputed  to  him  the  fault  of  an  itching  palm ; — and  yet, 
among  American  politicians,  palms  do  itch  most  damnably.  It  cunnot 
be  doubted  that  he  is  a  patriot, — wishing  well  to  his  country,  ready  to 
suffer  for  his  country,  not  at  all  indisposed  to  die  for  his  country,  if 
that  might  do  any  good, — but  utterly  inefficacious  to  serve  his  country 
in  that  position  in  which  it  pleased  his  country  to  place  him ; — a  strong, 
healthy,  thick-skinned,  burly,  big-hearted  man,  who  will  probably  go 
back  to  Teunesseo,  and  once  more  stick  up  over  his  door  a  board  sig- 
nifying that  there  lives  and  works  Andrew  Johnson,  tailor, — forgetting, 
in  his  simplicity,  to  add,  Late  President  of  the  United  States. 

So  much  we  have  ventured  to  say  about  Mr.  Johnson  and  his  last 
Message  to  Congress,  not  at  all  desirous  of  lessening  the  dignity  or 
deriding  the  circumstances  of  his  office,  revering  most  thoroughly  the 
Constitution  and  form  of  government  of  the  United  States,  but 
doubting  much  whether  the  exact  scheme  as  laid  down  by  the  framers 
of  the  Constitution  will  suffice  for  the  wants  of  a  nation  so  large  as 
the  United  States  has  now  become.  Indeed,  those  who  have  watched 
the  tendency  of  politics  in  the  United  States  since  the  war, — and,  we 
may  also  add,  during  the  war, — must  acknowledge  that  the  written 
Constitution  has  already  failed  and  has  been  over-ridden.  During 
the  war  this  over-riding  was  done  by  the  Presidential  power — and 
was  thought  of  but  little,  because,  in  times  of  war,  and  of  such  a  war, 
things  must  be  done  somewhat  roughly,  and  exact  rules  must  goby  the 
board.  And,  luckily  for  the  nation,  during  the  war  this  power  fell 
mainly  into  the  hands  of  one  who,  for  the  sake  of  his  country,  knew 
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how  to  yield  and  how  not  to  yield,  and  who  suffered  no  craving  from  per- 
sonal ambition.  But  since  the  war  Congress  has  been  the  aggressor, 
and  Congress  will  never  abandon  thq  power  of  aggression.  To  an 
Englishman, — who  has  Parliament  in  his  heart  and  in  his  intellect, 
— it  seems  to  be  almost  an  anomaly  that  Congress  should  be  able  to 
aggress.  Why  should  not  Congress  be  omnipotent,  as  is  Parliament  ? 
But  the  powers  of  Congress  are  limited  by  the  Constitution ;  and 
though  Congress  and  the  States  together  can,  by  un wieldly  majorities, 
change  the  Constitution,  the  simple  operation  of  Congress  cannot, 
without  aggression,  alter  one  of  the  many  fundamental  laws  laid 
down  by  the  Constitution.  The  President  under  the  Constitution  is 
commander-in-chief  of  the  force  of  the  nation  ;  and  Congress  has  no 
constitutional  power  to  wrest  that  power  from  him,  or  to  lessen  it ; 
but  it  can  over-ride  the  Constitution  by  deciding  that  there  shall  be 
another  military  commander  under  the  President,  practically  irrespon- 
sible to  the  President.  The  great  question  is  this, — whether  in  such 
a  nation  there  should  be  any  law  beyond  the  power  of  its  legislature  to 
change.  All  the  evil  of  Mr.  Johnson's  term  of  rule  came  from  the  feeling 
on  his  part  that  Congress  had  no  dominion  over  him  in  the  performance 
of  his  duties,  that  he  was  not  responsible  to  Congress,  and  that  he 
could  defy  the  law-making  power  of  the  two  Houses,  should  they 
pass  laws  opposed  to  his  reading  of  the  clauses  of  the  Constitution. 

And  such  subjection, — or  rather  responsibility,  —  must  come. 
Indeed  it  has  come,  and  it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  it 
must  be  acknowledged.  Few  Presidents  will  be  found  capable  of 
such  a  fight  as  that  which  Mr.  Johnson  has  endured,  or  anxious  to 
engage  in  it.  It  is  so  easy  for  the  executive  do  its  work  when  not 
harassed  by  an  adverse  Legislature ;  and  so  very  difficult  when  every 
step  is  questioned,  opposed,  and  delayed !  Congress  can  call  for 
papers  as  pertinaciously  as  Parliament ;  and  although  Ministers  of 
State  do  not  sit  there  in  the  flesh  to  be  teazed  by  questions,  neither 
are  they  there  to  defend  themselves  when  accused.  And  then  tho 
power  of  the  purse,  of  adjusting  salaries  and  of  paying  them,  of 
making  offices  and  unmaking  them,  belongs,  in  the  United  States,  to 
the  House  of  Representatives,  as  it  does  with  us  to  the  House  of 
Commons.  Another  power  also  is  vested  in  the  senior  branch  of  the 
United  States  Legislature,  which  makes  it  almost  indispensable  for 
pleasant  paths  in  government  that  Congress  and  the  executive  should 
bo  on  good  terms.  The  President  appoints  to  all  offices, — but  the 
appointments  for  high  offices  are  not  valid  till  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

We  can  hardly  wonder  that  with  such  conflicting  interests  and 
powers  there  should  have  been  war  to  the  knife  between  Congress 
and  such  a  President  as  was  President  Johnson.  It  was  unavoidable. 
Such  bitterness  of  battle  may,  we  hope,  never  again  occur  between  a 
President  and  Legislature  of  the  United  States ;  but  there  will 
always  bo  aptitudes  for  unseemly  fighting  till  the  supremacy  of 
Congress  shall  have  been  acknowledged. 

xx2 


OTHER  INHABITED  WORLDS. 


Last  October,  in  a  paper  entitled  "  Other  Habitable  Worlds,"  we 
considered  the  conditions  of  habitability  of  the  four  planets — Venus, 
Mars,  Jnpiter,  and  Saturn.  We  selected  these  as  being  the  planets 
which,  so  far  as  we  know,  present  the  closest  features  of  general 
resemblance  to  our  own  earth.  Yet  we  could  not  fail  to  perceive 
that  although  each  of  them  exhibited  a  striking  resemblance  to 
the  earth  as  respects  one  or  more  features  which  we  are  in  the 
habit  of  associating  with  its  habitability,  there  was  also,  in  each  case, 
some  distinctive  peculiarity  which  prevented  us  from  pronouncing 
any  of  the  four  planets  to  be  a  suitable  dwelling-place  for  man,  or 
probably  for  any  of  the  principal  races  now  subsisting  upon  the  earth. 

And,  if  the  four  planets  which  had  been  selected  as  affording  the 
strongest  evidence  in  favour  of  our  thesis  that  there  are  other  inhabited 
worlds  must  thus  be  pronounced  not  to  be  .habitable  by  terrestrial 
races,  it  will  be  readily  conceived  that  the  orbs  which  urge  their 
stately  courses  elsewhere  throughout  space,  under  a  thousand  different 
conditions  of  heat,  of  illumination,  of  seasonal  changes,  or  the  like, 
would  for  the  most  part  be  altogether  unfit  abodes  for  the  present 
inhabitants  of  the  earth. 

Yet  it  will  be  noticed  that  in  adopting  a  different  title  for  the 
present  paper, — in  which  we  propose  to  deal  with  worlds  which 
seem  thus  wholly  unfit  for  habitation, — we  have  assumed  one  which  in 
reality  asserts  more  than  the  former  one.  The  title  "  Other  Habitable 
Worlds,"  simply  inferred  our  belief  that  there  are  regions  through- 
out space  which  are  more  or  less  fit  for  habitation,  without  implying 
any  opinion  as  to  the  fact  of  those  worlds  or  any  others  being  actually 
inhabited.  At  present  we  are  about  to  deal  with  worlds,  many  of 
which  we  at  once  admit  to  be  uninhabitable  by  most  if  not  all  of  the 
races  living  upon  the  earth,  yet  we  adopt  a  title  which  implies  our 
belief  that  those  worlds  are  certainly  the  abodes  of  living  creatures. 

The  fact  is  that,  although  when  contemplating  our  solar  system 
we  are  struck  by  the  evidence  of  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  living 
creatures,  it  is  when  we  attempt  to  conceive  the  immensity  of  that 
space,  thronged  with  suns,  which  lies  beyond  the  solar  system,  that 
we  are  most  powerfully  impressed  with  the  conviction  that  there  most 
be  other  inhabited  worlds.  Insignificant  as  our  earth  undoubtedly  is 
when  her  dimensions  are  compared  with  the  magnificent  proportions 
of  many  of  the  other  planets,  and  still  more  when  considered  with 
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reference  to  the  grandeur  of  the  solar  system  itself,  we  have  a  far  more 
startling  contrast  to  contemplate  when  we  compare  the  solar  system 
with  the  dimensions  of  the  sidereal  scheme.  From  the  nearest  of  the 
fixed  stars  the  orbit  of  Neptune  would  have  an  apparent  diameter 
scarcely  equal  to  one-sixth  part  of  the  moon's,  and  the  orbit  of  the 
earth  would  be  but  as  a  point.  Even  the  gigantic  orbit  of  Neptune 
would  seem  but  a  point,  as  seen  from  many  of  the  stars  which  shine 
conspicuously  in  our  heavens.  But  the  lucid  stars,  far  off  as  they  are 
from  us,  are  quite  close  in  comparison  with  the  stars  which  come  into 
view  under  the  searching  eye  of  the  telescope.  It  has  been  calculated 
that  some  of  the  stars  seen  with  Lord  Rosse's  telescope  shine  from 
such  an  enormous  distance,  that  light  takes  upwards  of  60,000  years 
in  travelling  to  us  from  them.  Now  consider  for  a  moment  the  flight 
of  a  light-ray  from  a  star  at  this  distance  on  one  side  of  our  system 
to  another  as  far  off  on  the  opposite  side.  For  100,000  years  the 
light  speeds  onward, — each  second  sweeping  over  nearly  200,000 
miles ;  past  stars  and  systems  it  rushes  on,  but  for  away  on  every 
hand  are  other  stars  and  other  systems  to  which  it  comes  not  near. 
During  8,000  generations  of  mortal  men, — if  one  can  conceive 
that  our  race  could  last  out  that  time, — the  pulsations  of  the  ether 
are  transmitted  along  the  tremendous  line  which  separates  the  two 
stars.  Yet  during  all  that  time, — if  we  are  to  accept  the  opinion  of 
those  who  hold  that  our  earth  is  the  only  inhabited  world, — the 
onward  rushing  light  never  approaches  a  single  spot  where  sentient 
beings  are  to  be  found,  save  one  tiny  globe,  around  which  it  could 
circle  eight  times  in  one  of  the  seconds  which  make  up  the  vast  period 
of  its  flight. 

But  if  the  magnitude  of  the  sidereal  system  forbids  us  to  regard 
our  small  earth  as  the  only  inhabited  world  within  the  universe,  tho 
evidence  afforded  by  other  features  of  the  interstellar  spaces  is  not 
less  convincing. 

If  it  could  have  been  proved  that  the  stars  are  mere  lights, — that, 
in  some  inconceivable  way,  they  have  a  power  of  shining  from 
enormous  distances  upon  our  earth  and  her  companion  planets,  we 
might  indeed  be  perplexed  to  find  so  elaborate  a  scheme  of  illumina- 
tion prepared  with  no  other  end  but  to  supply  an  amount  of  light 
which  two  or  three  small  moons  could  have  furnished  equally  well, 
but  we  should  have  little  to  encourage  the  notion  that  the  stars 
resembled  our  sun.  For  we  know  of  the  sun  that  it  is  constituted 
of  the  very  elements  which  form  our  earth  ;  that  it  is  a  massive  globe 
swaying  all  the  movements  of  the  system  of  which  it  is  the  centre  ; 
that  while  it  is  indeed  a  lamp,  it  is  also  much  more  than  a  lamp, — 
that  it  is,  in  fine,  the  very  life,  so  to  speak,  of  the  planetary  scheme. 

But  the  stars  have  been  proved  to  be  also  suns,  not  merely  in  the 
sense  that  they  are  lamps  as  brilliant  as  our  sun,  and  many  of  them 
much  more  brilliant,  but  also  in  physical  constitution.     In  our  paper 
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on  other  habitablo  worlds,  we  simply  touched  upon  the  method  of 
this  proof;  it  is  necessary,  however,  that  we  should  now  discuss  the 
subject  somewhat  more  at  length.  We  shall  begin  with  the  considera- 
tion of  the  noted  star,  Aldeboran. 

How  far  from  us  this  brilliant  orb  may  be  we  do  not  know. 
Although  it  is  so  conspicuous  as  to  suggest  the  idea  that  it  is  much 
nearer  to  us  than  most  of  the  fixed  stars,  and  although  the  largeness 
of  its  proper  motion, — that  is,  its  change  of  position  amongst  its 
companion  stars, — suggests  the  same  conclusion,  this  orb  has  resisted 
all  the  attempts  of  astronomers  to  determine  its  distance.  In  other 
words,  although  the  earth  sweeps  round  the  sun  in  an  orbit  upwards 
of  180,000,000  miles  in  diameter,  the  apparent  position  of  Alde- 
boran is  not  appreciably  affected  by  this  enormous  orbital  range, — 
not  more  affected,  for  example,  than  the  apparent  position  of  a 
steeple  20  miles  off  would  be  if  we  observed  it  first  through  one  pane 
of  a  window  and  then  through  a  neighbouring  pane.  It  will  be  under- 
stood, therefore,  that  Aldeboran  shines  from  a  vast  distance. 

Now,  when  we  combine  the  consideration  of  the  enormous  distance 
at  which  Aldeboran  shines  with  the  fact  that  the  star  is  so  brilliant, 
we  see  that  the  true  splendour  of  this  orb  must  be  very  great. 
Probably  Aldeboran  shines  with  three  or  four  times  as  much  light  as 
our  sun ;  and  certainly  its  brilliancy  is  not  less  than  that  of  the  sun. 
If,  then,  Aldeboran  were  constituted  like  our  sun,  if  its  intrinsic 
splendour  as  distinguished  from  its  actual  splendour  corresponded 
closely  with  his,  it  would  follow  that  the  star  which  seems  to  us  a 
mere  point  of  light  is,  in  truth,  a  globe  probably  twice  as  large  as  our 
sun, — a  vast  mass  of  molten  matter,  the  centre  of  forces  vaster  even 
than  those  which  the  sun  exerts.  Yet  we  know  that  the  sun  is  the 
seat  of  nearly  all  the  living  energy,  so  to  speak,  of  the  solar  system. 
The  coals  we  burn,  the  meats  we  eat,  the  works  we  do,  the  very 
thoughts  we  conceive  owe  their  several  forms  of  force  to  sun-power. 
This  is  no  dream,  no  fanciful  speculation,  but  the  simple  statement 
of  an  established  truth.  Since  the  sun,  then,  blazing  in  the  centre  of 
the  planetary  scheme,  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  representative  of 
all  the  forms  of  force  which  exist  or  have  existed  during  countless 
seons  upon  the  earth,  and  also  of  all  those  unknown  forms  of  force 
which  prevail  in  the  other  planetary  worlds,  so  also  Aldeboran's 
glory  is  the  representative  of  other  unknown  forms  of  force,— organic, 
vital,  mental, — prevailing  in  a  scheme  of  which  he  is  the  centre.  If 
not,  his  light  is  a  mockery  and  a  delusion,  and  our  reason,  in  so  far 
as  it  deals  with  questions  of  the  sort  we  are  considering,  is  given  us 
but  to  lead  us  astray. 

We  have  said  that  all  this  would  follow  if  it  were  shown  that 
Aldeboran  is  constituted  in  a  manner  resembling  that  in  which  the 
sun  is  formed.  This  is  all,  as  it  seems  to  us,  which  requires  proof. 
Once  this  is  established,  all  doubt  should  vanish  away. 
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Now,  the  constitution  of  the  sun*,  so  far  as  it  is  known  to  us,  is 
peculiar.  Therefore  we  shall  he  the  less  liable  to  fall  into  any  error 
in  instituting  a  comparison  between  Aldeboran  and  the  sun,  or  in 
recognising  any  traces  of  resemblance  in  their  respective  constitu- 
tions. 

The  sun  is  not  simply,  as  was  supposed  of  old,  a  globe  of  incan- 
descent matter.  The  light  we  receive  from  him  comes,  indeed,  from 
an  incandescent  source,  but  it  has  been  subjected,  before  reaching  us,  to 
a  very  singular  and  characteristic  process, — a  process  the  traces  and 
peculiarities  of  which  there  is  no  mistaking.  From  the  incandescent 
matter  which  supplies  the  solar  light,  there  stream  forth  light- waves 
of  every  possible  length  between  certain  limits,  namely,  between  the 
length  belonging  to  the  extreme  red  end  of  the  solar  spectrum  and 
that  belonging  to  the  extreme  violet  end.*  But  when  the  light 
reaches  us  certain  wave-lengths  are  found  to  be  wanting.  The  case 
corresponds  to  that  of  a  harp  in  which  certain  strings  are  missing 
here  and  there.  Or,  rather,  if  a  harp  were  constructed  with  an 
indefinite  number  of  strings  increasing  gradually  in  length  between 
the  usual  limits,  so  that  on  striking  the  finger  across  them,  a  sound 
would  be  produced  changing  by  indefinite  gradations  from  the  gravest 
note  audible  by  human  ears,  to  the  most  acute  ;  then  if  strings  were 
removed  here  and  there, — and  sometimes  several  close  together, — 
to  the  number  of  several  thousands,  the  sound  produced  when 
the  finger  was  drawn  across  the  strings  would  differ  from  that  before 
produced,  precisely  as  the  light  received  from  the  sun  differs  from 
that  which  is  actually  poured  forth  by  the  incandescent  central  mass. 

Now,  from  the  discoveries  which  have  been  made  the  basis  of 
spectroscopic  analysis,  we  may  feel  satisfied  that  the  missing  waves 
of  the  solar  light  have  been  absorbed  by  \  apours  through  which  the 
light  from  the  incandescent  centre  has  had  to  pass.  And  we  know 
that  vapours  have  the  power  of  intercepting  precisely  those  waves 
which  characterise  their  own  incandescence.  Let  us  render  our 
meaning  more  distinct.  When  a  vapour  is  burning  its  particles  are 
vibrating  in  certain  definite  kinds  of  waves.  Precisely  as  when  a 
chord  is  struck  we  know  that  the  waves  of  sound  belonging  to 
certain  definite  notes  are  transmitted  through  the  air  from  the 
vibrating  wires,  so  it  is  with  an  incandescent  vapour.  Its  light  may 
be  termed  a  luminous  chord,  the  vibrating  molecules  in  this  case  cor- 
responding to  the  vibrating  wires  in  the  case  of  a  chord  of  sound. 
Now  we  know  that  if  a  chord  were  struck  on  a  piano,  and  then, 
after  a  moment  or  two,  all  the  remaining  notes  were  struck  simul- 
taneously, the  resulting  noise  or  crash  would  be  wanting  in  those 
particular  notes  which  formed  the  chord ;  and  if  the  notes  were 
awept  from  end   to   end  the  want   would  be    rendered  perceptible 

*  Of  the  former  class  of  wares  40,000  go  to  the  inch,  of  the  latter  60,000. 
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through  the  occurrence  of  gaps  in  the  chromatic  scale.  Just  in  the 
same  way  the  light  we  receive  from  the  sun  is  wanting  in  these  par- 
ticular wave-lengths  which  correspond  to  the  light- waves  of  certain 
incandescent  vapours  surrounding  the  sun  ;  and  when  the  solar  light 
is  distributed  by  means  of  the  spectroscope,  the  want  beoomes  per- 
ceptible through  the  occurrence  of  dark  lines  breaking  the  continuity 
of  the  solar  spectrum.  And  we  learn  what  the  vapours  are  which 
thus  absorb  a  portion  of  the  solar  light  with  as  much  certainty  as  we 
should  learn  what  the  notes  were  which  were  held  down  on  the  piano; 
because  we  know  what  the  vapours  are  which  would  give  out  the 
light  that  would  supply  the  darkened  spaces  of  the  spectrum  as  cer- 
tainly as  a  musician  could  tell  what  the  notes  are  which  would  fill  up 
the  gaps  in  the  chromatic  scale. 

Let  us  now  see  whether  this  peculiarity  of  solar  light  has  any 
counterpart  in  the  constitution  of  the  brilliant  star  Aldeboran.  It 
need  hardly  be  said  that  the  spectrum  produced  by  a  fixed  star  is  very 
much  less  brilliant  than  that  of  the  sun  ;  but  still,  when  a  powerful 
telescope,  armed  with  a  spectroscope  of  adequate  power,  is  directed 
towards  Aldeboran,  there  flashes  out  in  all  its  exquisite  beauty  the 
rainbow-tinted  streak  of  light  which  is  so  full  of  meaning  to  the  phy- 
sicist. And  now  let  us  suppose  that  we  are  in  the  observatory  of  our 
leading  astronomical  spectroscopist, — Mr.  Huggins,  F.R.S.,  and  that  he 
has  so  arranged  matters  that  the  spectrum  of  Aldeboran  is  sufficiently 
well-defined  to  present  its  dark  lines, — if,  indeed,  the  constitution  of 
the  star  resembles  that  of  the  sun.  A  momentary  glance  settles  the 
question.  There  are  the  dark  lines  which  indicate  that  Aldeboran, 
like  our  sun,  is  a  self-luminous  orb  surrounded  by  absorptive  vapours. 
The  star  is  thousands  of  times  farther  from  us  than  the  sun,  but  what 
matter,  if  its  light  bears  so  well  the  message  we  sought  to  hear  ? 
Over  millions  on  millions  of  miles  that  message  has  come  speeding 
through  the  interstellar  spaces,  and  it  is  brought  as  faithfully  to  us, — 
so  far,  at  least,  as  its  main  meaning  is  concerned, — as  if  we  were 
no  farther  from  Aldeboran  than  from  our  own  sun. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  we  have  not  hitherto  laid  any  stress  on 
the  question,  What  are  the  substances  which  constitute  Aldeboran  ? 
It  has  seemed  sufficient  that  it  should  be  proved  that  this  star  is 
constituted  after  the  same  peculiar  fashion  as  our  sun.  The  elements 
which  appear  in  its  substance  might  be  wholly  different  from  those 
which  appear  in  the  sun, — that  is,  from  the  common  elements  known 
to  us, — and  yet  there  would  be  nothing  to  discountenance  the  theory 
that  Aldeboran  is  a  sun,  the  centre  of  a  system,  to  whose  inhabitants 
he  imparts  light  and  heat.  For  example,  if  there  were  no  iron  in  the 
constitution  of  Aldeboran  wo  might  conclude,  with  some  appearance 
of  probability,  that  there  could  be  no  iron  in  the  orbs  which  circle 
around  him ;  but  other  substances  unknown  to  us  might  perfectly 
well  supply  the  place  of  iron  to  the  inhabitants  of  these  bodies.    Nor 
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even  would  the  absence  of  oxygen  and  nitrogen, — supposing  such  a 
defect  could  be  proved,  which  is  not  the  case, — affect  the  question 
we  are  dealing  with.  It  would,  indeed,  suffice  to  render  it  highly 
probable  that  the  orbs  which  form  the  Aldeboranic  system  have  not 
atmospheres  resembling  our  own ;  and,  therefore,  that  the  inhabitants 
of  those  orbs  cannot  possibly  be  constituted  like  any  living  creatures 
known  to  us.  But  to  conclude  that,  therefore,  no  life  subsists  on  the 
members  of  the  system  which  circulates  around  Aldeboran,  would  be 
as  unreasonable  as  it  would  be  for  anyone  to  argue  that  the  seas  are 
unfit  abodes  for  living  creatures  because  land  animals  are  not  so  con- 
stituted as  to  be  able  to  live  under  water. 

But,  although  not  necessary  to  our  argument,  the  fact  that  terres- 
trial elements  actually  exist  in  enormous  quantities  in  the  constitution 
of  the  star  Aldeboran,  is  one  whose  force  is  at  once  apparent.  We 
cannot  tell  what  may  be  the  amount  of  any  vapour  which  must  exist 
in  the  atmosphere  of  so  distant  an  object,  in  order  that  the  presence 
of  the  vapour  may  be  rendered  perceptible  to  the  observer  on  earth. 
But  we  are  safe  in  assuming  that  the  quantity  required  is  very  great 
indeed.  Hence,  when  we  learn  that  beyond  all  doubt  iron  exists  in 
the  atmosphere  of  Aldeboran,  we  know  that  all  the  produce  of  the 
iron-mines  on  earth  would  not  form  a  millionth  or  a  billionth  part 
of  the  iron  which  lies  out  yonder  so  many  millions  of  millions  of 
miles  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  solar  system.  Then  follows  at 
once  the  question,  What  is  the  use  of  all  that  enormous  mass  of  iron? 
That  it  has  a  use,  prospective  if  not  present,  seems  to  us  as  obviously 
true  as  that  the  universe  has  had  an  all-wise  Creator.  Respecting  its 
present  use,  we  cannot  guess  any  more  than  we  can  respecting  the 
present  use  of  the  iron  in  the  sun's  atmosphere.  Of  its  prospective 
use  we  will  not  speak,  though  we  have  our  own  opinion  of  the 
position  which  the  suns  will  one  day  occupy  as  habitable  abodes 
richly  supplied  with  all  the  elements  which  serve  to  the  welfare  and 
comfort  of  living  creatures.  But  our  argument  at  present  leads  us 
to  treat  of  the  iron  in  the  atmosphere  of  Aldeboran,  rather  as  sym- 
bolical of  the  existence  of  other  iron, — in  a  form  as  available  as  that 
of  the  iron  of  our  mines, — in  inhabited  worlds  circulating  around 
Aldeboran.  We  hold  that  the  constitution  of  a  star  typifies  the  con- 
stitution of  the  system  of  which  it  is  the  centre.  We  have,  indeed, 
no  other  argument  for  this  than  the  resemblance  which  has  been  dis- 
covered between  the  constitution  of  the  sun  and  that  of  our  earth ; 
but  this  argument  is  a  very  strong  one  when  rightly  considered,  since 
the  probability  of  the  conclusion  is  measured  in  such  a  case  by  the 
antecedent  improbability  that  a  resemblance  of  this  sort  should  exist 
by  accident.  If  there  is  no  necessary  general  resemblance  between 
the  constitution  of  a  sun  and  the  constitution  of  the  planets  which 
travel  around  it,  insomuch  that  all  these  planets  may  have  totally 
different  elementary  constituents,  and  that  their  sun  may  have  yet 
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another  constitution,  then  obviously  we  must  look  upon  it  as  a 
highly  extraordinary  coincidence  that  our  sun  should  be  constituted 
of  materials  so  closely  corresponding  with  those  which  form  our 
earth, — one  of  the  smallest  members  of  his  system.  We  may, 
therefore,  be  permitted  to  doubt  whether  there  is  in  truth  any  coin- 
cidence of  this  sort  at  all,  and  to  conclude  with  a  high  appearance 
of  probability  that  the  observed  resemblance  evidences  the  existence 
of  a  law  regulating  the  whole  of  the  solar  system.  With,-  equal 
probability  we  conclude  that  a  similar  law  regulates  each  of  the 
systems  which  exist  within  the  sidereal  universe. 

Thus  our  question  respecting  the  use  of  iron  in  the  far  distant 
region  of  space  with  which  we  are  dealing,  really  refers  to  the  iron 
which  exists,  we  infer,  in  the  planetary  orbs  circulating  around  Aide* 
bo  ran.  Without  knowing  anything  about  these  bodies,  about  the 
distances  at  which  they  revolve  around  their  sun,  or  about  the  seasonal 
rotations  which  result  from  the  different  inclination  of  their  axes  to 
the  plane  in  which  they  travel,  and  so  on,  we  are  yet  enabled  to  pro- 
nounce that  they  are  all  supplied  with  the  most  useful  of  all  the 
metals  known  to  man,  and  that  this  supply  is  not  meaningless.  We 
infer  the  existence, — either  past,  present,  or  prospective, — not  merely 
of  living  creatures,  but  of  rational  beings,*  able  to  make  a  proper 

*  We  have  passed  here  somewhat  beyond  otir  record,  but  not  without  a  pur- 
pose. We  wish  to  touch  for  a  moment  on  a  point  which  is  perhaps  more  inte- 
resting than  any  other  connected  with  the  question  of  other  inhabited  worlds. 
It  seems  to  us,  that  to  believe  our  little  earth  to  be  the  sole  abode  of  rational 
creatures,  is  no  less  preposterous  than  to  believe  that  no  Jife  of  any  sort  exists 
beyond  the  confines  of  so  minute  a  speck  in  creation.  But  many  are  pained 
even  by  the  mere  suggestion  of  the  possibility  that  man  may  not  be  the  only 
creature  which  is  capable  of  appreciating  the  wonderful  power  and  beneficence 
of  the  Creator.  There  seems  to  them  something  dangerous — something  irre- 
ligious— in  the  thought.  The  teachings  of  Christianity,  they  argue,  mark  out 
mankind  as  the  object  of  so  special  a  regard,  so  exceptional  a  dispensation,  that 
to  assume  the  possible  existence  of  other  rational  and  therefore  responsible 
creatures,  is  practically  to  deny  the  truth  of  Christian  doctrines.  To  us  it 
appears  that  those  who  argue  thus  misinterpret  the  doctrines  they  seek 
to  defend.  If  there  is  one  truth  which  may  be  said  to  be  the  essence  at 
once  of  tho  Bible  words  and  scientific  teachings,  it  is  that  in  the  infinity  of  God's 
love  there  are  many  infinities.  It  is  when  we  seek  to  measure  that  infinity  by 
our  finite  conceptions  that  we  are  in  danger  of  going  astray,  of  speaking  of  God's 
love  for  his  creatures  as  of  something  exhaustible,  and  of  showing  a  real  want 
of  faith  in  his  words,  by  the  unwillingness  we  display  to  open  our  eyes  to  the 
teaching  of  his  works.  The  Christian,  fully  as  much  as  the  man  of  science, 
ought  to  be  ready  to  admit  that,  although  God's  love  to  man  is  infinite,  yet  that 
infinity  of  love  does  not  exclude  the  possible  existence  of  creatures  who  receive 
an  equal  share  of  his  gifts.  The  argument  of  the  well-meaning  but  perverse 
persons  we  have  alluded  to  is  as  unreasonable  as  would  be  that  of  a  creature — 
say  an  ant — who,  observing  the  perfection  with  which  the  structure  of  himrtetf 
and  his  fellow  ants  was  adapted  to  ant-life,  should  argue  that  therefore  all  other 
creatures  must  be  imperfectly,  or  not  at  all,  adapted  to  the  circumstances  around 
them. 
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use  of  the  valuable  metal.  And  this  view  is  strengthened  when  we 
find  that  mercury,  bismuth,  antimony,  magnesium,  sodium,  calcium, 
and  hydrogen  exist  in  enormous  quantities  in  the  atmosphere  of 
Aldeboran,  and,  therefore,  probably  in  the  constitution  of  the  globes 
which  circle  around  him. 

We  have  hitherto  spoken  only  of  the  star  Aldeboran.  We  have 
selected  this  star  because  it  happens  to  be  one  which  has  been  very 
carefuf  y  examined  by  the  eminent  physicist  to  whom  modern  astro- 
nomy pwes  so  much, — Mr.  W.  Huggins.  The  conclusions  to  which 
this  gentleman  has  arrived,  and  of  which  we  have  made  use  in  the 
preceding  paragraphs,  are  not  merely  probable  suppositions, — they 
are  absolute  certainties.  The  significant  lines  in  the  spectrum  of  the 
star  have  not  been  judged  merely  by  a  careful  comparison  of  their 
apparent  positions  with  those  of  certain  lines  in  the  solar  spectrum, 
or  in  the  spectra  of  different  elements.  A  method,  the  results  of 
which  there  is  no  mistaking,  has  been  made  use  of.  When  the  tele- 
scope was  directed  upon  Aldeboran,  matters  were  so  arranged  that, 
side  by  side  with  the  spectrum  of  the  star  there  should  be  brought,  in 
succession,  the  bright-line  spectra  of  various  elements.  If,  in  any 
case,  it  was  found  that,  exactly  opposite  the  bright  lines  of  one  of  the 
latter  spectra,  there  were  well-marked  dark  lines,  breaking  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  rainbow-tinted  spectrum  of  Aldeboran,  this  exact  coin- 
cidence was  at  once  decisive  of  the  existence  of  the  corresponding 
element  in  the  vaporous  envelope  of  the  star. 

But  Aldeboran  was  not  the  only  star  which  was  thus  examined. 
Betelgeuse,  the  leading  brilliant  of  the  splendid  constellation  Orion, 
was  dealt  with  even  more  carefully,  and  the  presence  of  iron,  sodium, 
magnesium,  and  other  elements,  determined  with  equal  certainty. 
But  this  sun  is  not  constituted  exactly  like  the  sun  which  we  call 
Aldeboran.  And  one  very  noteworthy  peculiarity  characterizes  the 
spectrum  of  Betelgeuse.  The  lines  of  hydrogen  which  are  well  seen 
in  the  solar  spectrum,  and  in  that  of  Aldeboran,  are  wanting  in  that 
of  this  brilliant  star. 

The  star  Capella,  one  of  the  brightest  of  the  northern  hemisphere, 
was  found  to  have  a  spectrum  closely  resembling  that  of  our  sun,  and 
crowded  with  lines.  The  equally  brilliant  Vega  presents  a  similar 
spectrum. 

Sirius,  which  outshines  more  than  threefold  tho  brightest  northern 
stars,  is  observed  under  somewhat  unfavourable  circumstances  in  our 
latitudes,  as  he  never  attains  a  high  altitude.  "  The  spectrum  is 
crossed,"  says  Mr.  Huggins,  "  by  a  very  large  number  of  faint  and  fine 
lines."  The  presence  of  hydrogen  in  the  absorptive  atmosphere  of  this 
star  is  indicated  in  a  very  decided  manner  by  the  intensely  strong  lines 
which  correspond  to  this  element.  "  It  is  worthy  of  notice,"  remarks 
Mr.  Huggins,  "  in  the  case  of  Sirius  and  a  large  number  of  the  white 
stars,  that  at  the  same  time  that  the  hydrogen  lines  are  abnormally 
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strong  as  compared  with  the  solar  spectrum,  all  the  metallic  lines  are 
remarkably  faint. "  The  presence  of  sodium,  magnesium,  and  iron, 
was,  however,  demonstrated  in  this  case  as  in  many  others. 

We  close  this  part  of  our  case  by  remarking  that  the  stars  referred 
to  have  been  merely  chosen  on  account  of  their  brightness  and  the 
consequent  distinctness  and  splendour  of  their  spectra.  There  is 
every  reason  for  believing  that  with  a  telescope  of  adequate  illu- 
minating power,  the  faintest  stars  would  afford  precisely  the  same 
evidence.  Indeed,  Mr.  Huggins  names  a  number  of  stars, — some  of 
which  are  not  very  brilliant, — whose  spectra  he  examined,  and  he 
says  respecting  them,  "  Numerous  lines  are  seen  in  the  spectrum  of 
each,  and  in  some  several  of  the  lines  were  measured ;  but  we  have 
not  instituted  any  comparisons  with  the  metallic  spectra  as  yet." 

We  see  then,  in  the  whole  sidereal  system,  a  series  of  suns 
resembling  our  own  in  all  essential  respects, — many  of  them  falling 
short  of  it,  perhaps,  in  splendour,  but  many  of  them  certainly  sur- 
passing it.  And  around  these  suns  there  circle  worlds  of  every  variety 
of  magnitude,  many  of  which  doubtless  form  centres  of  systems  as 
varied  in  character  as  are  those  of  Jupiter,  Saturn,  Uranus,  and 
Neptune.  On  these  worlds  subsist,  we  doubt  not,  myriads  of  forms 
of  life,  animal  and  vegetable.  Thousands  of  these  systems  are 
probably  utterly  unfit  for  habitation  by  the  races  which  subsist  upon 
the  earth  or  upon  the  other  members  of  the  solar  system,  and  it  is 
equally  probable  that  the  races  subsisting  in  thousands  of  these 
systems  would  perish  if  subjected  to  the  conditions  prevailing  in  any 
part  of  the  solar  system.  But  on  one  point  we  may  rest  well  assured. 
Whatever  be  the  nature  of  the  races  subsisting  in  any  of  these  worlds, 
and  whatever  may  be  the  peculiarities  of  the  conditions  to  which 
they  are  subjected,  the  most  perfect  adaptation  undoubtedly  exists 
between  those  unknown  living  creatures  and  the  structure  of  the 
worlds  on  which  they  live.  This  lesson  is  taught  by  all  that  wc  see 
around  us.  If  on  our  earth  there  were  the  most  perfect  uniformity 
in  the  conditions  of  habitability  which  prevail  in  different  lands  and 
seas,  or  if  we  could  even  detect  no  traces  that  in  past  ages  the  world 
had  been  less  well  adapted  to  support  the  races  which  at  present 
subsist  upon  it,  and  that  accordingly  former  terrestrial  races  differed 
from  the  present,  yet,  even  then,  the  perfect  adaptation  of  the  limited 
number  of  races  which  we  should  know  of  to  the  conditions  under 
which  they  lived,  would  afford  to  the  thoughtful  mind  the  most 
striking  evidence  that  this  adaptation  is  a  fundamental  law  of  nature. 
But  when  we  find  that  the  most  striking  peculiarities  distinguish  the 
climate  and  habitudes  of  one  country  from  those  of  another, — that 
animals  which  thrive  in  one  country  would  perish  if  removed  to 
another,  and  yet  that  no  part  of  the  world  remains  uninhabited, — and 
not  only  so,  but  that  the  creatures  which  live  in  each  part  of  the 
world  are  adapted  in  the  most  perfect  and  wonderful  manner  to  tho 
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circumstances  in  which  they  are.  placed,  we  are  at  once  impressed 
with  the  universality  of  the  law  of  adaptation.  And  if  any  doubt 
could  possibly  remain,  if  we  could  suppose,  for  instance,  that  the 
law  of  adaptation  only  extends  oyer  the  range  of  variability  which  is 
observed  in  the  conditions  of  life  existing  under  the  cognisance  of 
man,  this  doubt  could  hardly  fail  to  be  removed  by  the  careful 
examination  of  the  geologic  record.  There  we  behold  traces  of  con- 
ditions very  different  from  those  which  prevail  in  the  present  day ;  yet 
there,  also,  we  obtain  tidings  of  wonderful  living  creatures,  framed  on 
a  plan  which  fitted  them  admirably  for  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  were  placed ;  and  there,  too,  we  find  the  signs  of  a  luxuriant 
vegetation  at  once  fitted  to  thrive  in  the  climates  which  then  existed, 
and  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  strange  beings  which  then  inhabited 
our  world.  On  every  side,  then,  and  in  every  age,  we  find  the  signs 
of  that  power  of  adaptation  which  is,  so  to  speak,  the  secret  of  the 
exuberant  vitality  of  nature.  And  associated  with  this  law  is  a  law 
which  seems  at  first  sight  opposed  to  it,  a  law  indicative  of  the  prodi- 
gality, and  even  of  the  destructiveness,  of  nature's  dealings  with  living 
races, — the  law  by  which  races  not  adapted,  or  rather  less  adapted  than 
others,  to  the  conditions  around  them,  gradually  perish.  We  say 
that  this  law  seems  opposed  to  the  other,  because  it  involves  a  want 
of  adaptation  to  those  very  conditions  with  respect  to  which  the  other 
law  implies  the  most  perfect  adaptation.  Yet,  in  reality,  the  two  laws 
are  correlative.  It  is  through  the  action  of  one  law  that  the  other 
law  prevails.  The  conditions  of  habitability  are  at  each  moment 
slowly  changing,  and  nature  is  careful  neither  of  the  individual  nor 
of  the  type  in  changing,  pari  passu,  the  qualities  of  the  living  crea- 
tures which  subsist  under  these  varying  conditions ; — 

" '  So  careful  of  the  type  f '  but  no, 

From  scarped  cliff  and  quarried  stone 
She  cries  *  a  thousand  types  are  gone, 
I  care  for  nothing,  all  shall  go.' " 

Hitherto  we  have  confined  our  attention  to  systems  which,  how- 
ever their  members  may  differ  from  the  members  of  the  solar  system, 
yet  resemble  that  system  in  this  general  respect,  that  they  circle 
around  a  single  central  sun.  But  we  must  now  touch  on  the  pos- 
sible existence  of  life  under  circumstances  which  do  not  even  present 
this  feature  of  resemblance  to  those  with  which  alone  we  are  familiar. 

Around  the  double,  triple,  and  multiple  stars,  there  doubtless 
travel  systems  of  worlds  crowded  with  living  creatures.  How 
strangely  must  the  conditions  under  which  these  creatures  sub- 
sist differ  from  those  which  characterise  life  upon  our  earth !  To 
begin  with,  consider  the  complexity  of  the  motions  which  must  result 
under  the  action  of  gravity,  when,  instead  of  a  single  centre,  tho 
planets  which  form  the  system  dependent  on  a  double  or  multiple 
star  are  subject  to  tho  attractions  of  two  or  more  bodies  which  are 
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themselves  continually  in  motion  around  each  other.  The  mathe- 
maticians in  those  dependent  worlds  should  be  far  better  than  ours, 
if  they  are  to  deal  successfully  with  the  problems  thus  presented  to 
them ;  and  the  remarkable  climatic  changes  which  must  result  from 
these  complex  motions,  seem  to  involve  the  necessity  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  these  worlds  must  have  strong  constitutions,  to  enable  them 
to  bear  in  safety  such  important  variations.  Then  again,  where  the 
suns  are  differently  coloured,  there  must  result  those  curious  inter- 
changes of  light  suggested  by  Sir  John  Herschel — "  a  green  or  a  red 
day,  for  example,  alternating  with  darkness  or  with  white  light."  He 
terms  them  "  pleasing  contrasts  and  grateful  vicissitudes,"  and  doubt- 
less they  are  so  to  the  inhabitants  of  those  worlds  :  yet  we  on  earth 
should  hardly  find  such  vicissitudes  agreeable  to  us.  The  great  law 
of  adaptation  exerts  its  influence,  however,  in  these  parti-coloured 
systems  as  elsewhere ;  and  whatever  doubts  we  may  have  respecting 
the  actual  habitudes  prevailing  there,  we  may  be  sure  that  they  are 
fully  as  well  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  systems 
as  are  terrestrial  habitudes  to  the  wants  of  the  inhabitants  of  earth. 

The  nebulae  again  afford  an  interesting  subject  of  speculation, 
Some  of  these  objects  have  been  shown  by  spectroscopic  analysis  to 
shine  with  true  stellar  light,  while  others  are  simply  immense  masses 
of  incandescent  gas.  It  is  a  moot  point  amongst  astronomers 
whether  we  are  to  regard  nebulaB  of  the  former  sort  as  belonging  to 
our  own  sidereal  system,  or  as  lying  far  beyond  it, — forming,  in  fact, 
to  use  the  expressive  verbiage  of  German  astronomers,  vast  "  island 
universes  "  scattered  throughout  the  "  sea  of  space."  Nor  does  it 
greatly  signify,  so  far  as  our  present  subject  is  concerned,  which 
view  we  take.  For  if  it  should  be  proved  that  no  outlying  universes 
have  yet  J>een  seen  by  man,  yet  every  astronomer  who  recognises  the 
true  teaching  of  his  science  holds  that  our  sidereal  system  is  no  more 
to  be  regarded  as  the  only  sidereal  system  of  the  universe,  than  our 
sun  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  only  sun  in  the  sidereal  system.  Beyond 
that  system,  then,  we  look  into  the  outlying  spaces,  and  still  we 
sco  myriads  of  worlds  richly  stored  with  endless  forms  of  life. 

What  opinion  we  are  to  form  respecting  the  gaseous  nebula?,  or 
respecting  their  correlatives  in  our  solar  system — the  comets — it 
would  at  present  be  difficult  to  say.  Until  we  know  the  purposes 
which  these  objects  subserve  in  the  economy  of  the  universe,  it  would 
not  be  easy  to  indicate  their  association  with  the  question  of  other 
inhabited  worlds.  Our  knowledge  respecting  the  actual  nature  of 
these  bodies  is  too  recent  to  permit  us  to  speculate  respecting  their 
functions. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  MY  LIFE. 

BY  MAXIMILIAN   I.,  EMPEROR  OF  MEXICO. 


It  is  rare  to  find  much  interest  or  much  beauty  in  a  book  of  travels, 
for  while  a  great  many  men  travel  and  keep  journals,  which  they 
are  only  too  apt  to  print  and  publish,  a  very  few  are  capable  of 
recording  their  impressions  in  such  a  way  as  to  stamp  them  strongly 
upon  another  mind.  It  is  only  a  vivid  and  full  imagination  which 
can  thus  project  its  sensations  out  of  its  own  immediate  area  and 
renew  its  operations  in  distant  spheres,  making  of  memory  a  fresh 
vitality.  Out  of  the  large  mass  of  travellers'  diaries  which  annually 
circulate  through  our  libraries,  an  infinitely  small  proportion  survives 
the  date  of  publication,  and  of  this  select  number  there  are  more 
which  contain  facts  of  a  whimsical  character  concerning  savage  life, 
than  of  such  as  reproduce  the  beauty  of  nature  or  art. 

Among  these  unfrequent  productions,  which  are  able  to  engage 
the  attention  of  a  reader  without  the  help  of  striking  incident,  the 
recollections  of  Maximilian,  Archduke  of  Austria,  deserve  to  be 
regarded  with  especial  admiration,  for  he  had  a  mind  open  to  the 
reception  of  all  kinds  of  beauty,  and  a  power  of  expression  which 
enabled  him  to  reconstruct  his  ideas  and  cast  them  into  a  tangible 
form.  He  was  only  nineteen  years  of  age  when  he  left  his  native 
shore  to  make  his  first  voyage.  He  was  an  officer  of  the  navy, 
and  he  loved  his  profession  with  great  enthusiasm ; — an  enthusiasm 
which  at  a  later  date  expressed  itself  in  good  practical  work,  and 
built  up  a  fleet  for  Austria  of  which  she  may  be  justly  proud. 

The  young  prince,  however,  had  only  pleasure  in  view  when  he 
went  on  board  the  frigate  No  vara,  on  the  80  th  of  July,  1851,  intend- 
ing to  make  a  long  sea  trip,  bound  for  Italy  in  the  first  instance, 
and  longing  for  the  revelations  of  a  loveliness  which  he  had  often 
imagined  in  his  day  dreams.  He  called  the  Novara  his  floating 
palace.  It  was  a  free  palace,  without  the  restraints  and  petty  cares  of 
court  etiquette,  which  were  irksome  to  him.  On  the  great  waters  he 
felt  his  mind  liberated  ;  and  he  was  not  obliged  to  endure  that  officious 
attendance  to  which  royalty  is  condemned  habitually  to  submit,  and 
which  he  regarded  with  particular  distaste.  From  his  earliest  child- 
hood he  delighted  to  dwell  in  the  regions  of  romance ;  to  transport 
himself  in  fancy  to  distant  lands ;  to  surround  himself  with  the 
produce  of  tropical  heats ;  to  figure  to  himself  the  ardour  of  a  southern 
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son  under  his  own  grey  skies.  An  Indian  hut  was  erected  in  his 
little  German  garden  by  the  kindness  of  his  parents ;  it  was  famished 
with  Indian  accoutrements  and  the  weapons  of  Indian  warfare  ;  and 
in  the  hours  of  play,  with  spear  and  tomahawk,  he  led  many  imaginary 
tribes  to  battle,  and  civilised  many  6avage  nations.  In  the  field 
of  his  imagination  he  was  the  serene  conqueror  and  the  benevolent 
ruler. 

Maximilian's  thoughts  soared  high,  and  he  wanted  space  for  them. 
He  was  an  ideal  prince,  demanding  an  ideal  world ;  and  so  long 
as  he  was  a  wanderer  on  the  sea,  halting  only  where  choice  led  him, 
he  could  carry  that  world  on  with  him.  It  was  built  up  in  his  fancy, 
and  every  delicate  perfume  borne  on  the  breeze  that  swelled  his 
sails,  every  sweet  sound  that  reached  him  with  tender  vibrations 
from  the  distant  shore,  every  star  that  lent  its  radiance  to  make  a 
bright  pathway  for  his  frigate,  added  some  new  splendour  to  that 
structure.  But  in  the  practical  work-a-day  world  the  fair  fictions 
of  a  fine  imagination  are  destined  either  to  dissolve  gradually  away, 
or  there  is  a  sudden  harsh  and  total  destruction  of  them.  It  was 
a  severe  shock  which  waked  Maximilian  from  his  dream  when  the 
ideal  was  brought  to  cope  with  the  real;  when  ho  found  himself 
engaged  in  a  bitter  struggle  with  barbarism  and  treachery,  and 
endeavoured  to  establish  his  high  notions  of  religion,  law,  and  virtue 
in  the  heart  of  a  savage  empire. 

It  has  been  thought  by  some  whose  opinions  are  worthy  of  atten- 
tion, that  men  doomed  to  an  early  death  are  wont  to  be  visited  by 
strange  apprehensions  of  their  fate,  and  that  in  certain  moods  they 
have  distinct  visions  of  their  approaching  end.  There  are  indeed  a 
few  instances  of  this  kind  on  record,  but  the  distinct  vision  is  rare ; 
while  the  vague  anticipation  of  misfortune  is  common  not  only  to 
those  who  are  its  victims,  but  to  those  who  are  not.  Maximilian's 
sensitive  fancy  subjected  him  occasionally  to  painful  presentiments, 
and  in  the  midst  of  pleasure  the  sight  of  a  churchyard  or  the  jar 
of  discordant  sounds  would  suggest  a  long  train  of  painful  images 
to  his  mind.  At  the  moment  of  preparation  for  departure,  while 
he  was  engaged  in  setting  his  cabin  in  order,  his  taste  was  so 
shocked  by  the  crude  colour  on  its  walls,  that  he  fell  into  a  fit  of 
depression,  and  sad  forebodings  began  to  trouble  his  fancy.  Such 
fastidious  delicacy  may  seem  ridiculous  to  a  more  robust  mind,  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  the  aesthetic  feeling  which  made  the 
cabin-wall  so  intolerable  to  the  young  prince,  was  the  same  which 
inspired  him  with  a  true  appreciation  of  the  highest  art.  Few  even 
of  the  most  gifted  among  writers  or  artists  have  been  able  to  describe 
the  works  of  the  greatest  painters  so  vividly  as  he  has  done,  and 
the  journal  which  he  kept,  only  with  a  view  to  please  his  family 
circle,  will  endure  as  a  valuable  historical  record  for  posterity,  bearing 
upon  it  the  stamp  of  his  peculiar  character.    In  the  phenomena  of 
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the  visible  world  lie  loved  to  trace  analogies  with  the  unseen ;  he 
found  them  in  the  great  storm  which  came  on  as  ho  approached 
Naples  in  that  "  tremendous  combat  going  on  among  the  elements  ;" 
and,  again,  while  he  kept  watch  on  deck  from  four  to  eight  o'clock, 
when  old  Etna  was  revealed  rising  out  of  a  dim  mist,  and  he  saw  in 
this  huge  mountain  with  its  hidden  fire  the  witness  of  past  agea,  of 
the  disappointed  desires  of  many  people,  and  of  the  degeneracy  of 
powerful  nations. 

"There,"  says  the  prince,  "in  blood-coloured  twilight,  were  glowing 
the  mountains  of  Sicily,  at  the  foot  of  which  had  been  committed  so  many 
crimes.  On  a  sudden  the  sun  sparkled  on  the  hills  of  Calabria.  Italy's  hot 
son,  that  poisoner  of  Sicilian  blood,  strikes  with  a  thousand  arrows  proud  Mes- 
sina, whose  towers,  palaces,  and  strongholds  burst  in  splendour  from  out  the 
green,  luxuriant  gardens.  It  is  the  same  Messina  which  was  founded  by  the 
<nmning,  unruly  heads  of  Greece ;  in  which  the  poet  makes  the  Sister  Bride 
weep  over  two  beloved  corpses ;  in  which  a  thrust  into  a  French  heart  was  the 
signal  for  the  Sicilian  vespers.  But  God  also  pronounced  his  judgment  against 
this  city ;  and  the  palaces  of  Messina  still  afford  evidence  of  the  verdict,  as  since 
that  terrible  earthquake  only  one  story  remains  to  the  most  beautiful  of  them, 
and  the  roofs  now  replace  the  vanished  rooms  of  state." 

When  Maximilian  entered  Florence,  he  was  dizzy  with  the  beauty 
that  he  saw,  and  could  with  difficulty  make  any  distinct  selection ;  he 
stood  before  the  palace  of  "the  proud  Pitti"  to  concentrate  his 
thoughts ;  then  he  contemplated  with  delight  the  great  rock  castle, 
the  delicious  gardens  of  Boboli, — the  fountains,  the  statues,  and 
the  stately  avenues, — that  perfect  combination  of  nature  and  art 
which  we  see  very  rarely  in  northern  latitudes,  and  which  makes  the 
special  glory  of  Italy  and  Spain.  Stimulated  with  the  splendour 
of  the  exterior,  he  sought  the  interior  of  the  palace,  which  contains 
some  of  the  choicest  treasures  that  human  art  has  ever  created, — 
works  of  such  high  order  as  seem,  by  the  soaring  of  the  artist's 
thought,  and  by  the  bringing  of  beauty  into  birth,  to  effect  some  kind 
of  approach  between  man  and  his  Maker,  kindling  in  the  meditative 
mind  that  worship  of  admiration  which  may  shape  itself  in  the  adora- 
tion of  secret  prayer,  or  in  the  tender  tears  of  silent  thanksgiving. 
The  young  prince  gazed  at  Florence  on  Raphael's  Madonnas  of  the 
Seggiola  and  the  Granduca,  remembering  all  the  more  vividly,  as 
he  compared  them  with  her,  the  heavenly  vision  of  the  Sistina  at 
Dresden : — 

"I  was  still  filled,"  he  writes,  "with  the  impression  of  tho  Madonna  Sis- 
tina, who  feels  so  deeply  and  understands  with  such  a  sad  pride  the  wonderful 
child  she  bears  in  her  arms,  and  that  her  hands  are  the  throne  of  the  great  Son 
of  God.  In  her  look  one  reads  that  she  venerates  herself  as  the  instrument 
of  tho  Almighty ;  that  she  feels  the  greatness  of  her  duties,  the  greatness  of 
her  sufferings,  but  also  the  immensity  of  her  transfiguration,  and  so  she  steps 
out  of  the  clouds  with  majestic  bearing,  as  the  holy  queen  of  the  angels,  and 
exhibits  to  the  expectant  multitude  in  that  child  their  Redeemer.  She  hears  the 
hosannas  of  ten  thousand  rejoicing  lips,  but  she  has  also  a  foreboding  of  the 
crucifix.    No  glory  ornaments  the  head ;  neither  gold  nor  jewels  are  woven  in 
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the  simple,  modest  garment.  In  this  picture  the  mother  of  Christ  is  not  sac- 
rounded  by  pomp  ;  no  glitter  draws  the  attention  from  the  chief  object  which 
the  artists  of  our  time  so  much  like  to  apply  to  divert  the  scrutiny  of  the  visitor. 
The  greatest  ornament  of  the  Sistine  Madonna  is  the  8on ;  and  her  most  holy 
glory  that  of  her  large,  clear  eyes,  those  sublime  eyes  filled  with  devoted  feftfc. 
In  them  are  comfort,  truth,  and  infinite  depth.  They  mirror,  as  in  a  ceira  lake* 
the  pure  heavens.  And  how  glorious  beyond  all  things  is  the  child  resting  in 
her  arms !  In  this  creature  Raphael  forecasts  the  Redeemer,  far  in  the  serious 
features  of  the  child  may  be  read  the  task  to  be  accomplished.  Fran  under 
the  dark  hair  open  two  large  black  eyes,  looking  into  the  dark,  sinful  world  as 
if  they  would  say, '  I  shall  conquer  you.1 " 

This  description  reproduces  to  a  considerable  extent  the  beauty  of 
a  sublime  work;  renews  the  bloom  of  its  impression  upon  the 
memory  of  those  who  have  seen  it,  and  suggests  the  glory  of  its 
divine  radiance  to  those  who  have  not.  The  detail  of  the  treatment 
iff  carefully  recorded,  and  such  a  translation  of  a  great  painting  into 
the  poetry  of  words  is  of  infinitely  more  value  than  a  copy  on  canvas 
by  the  hand  of  a  prosaic  artist,  because  it  is  able  to  excite  the 
same  emotion  which  the  picture  awakens,  although  it  does  so 
through  a  different  medium; — a  hard  copy,  missing  the  delkate 
and  ethereal,  and  scoring  the  obvious  outline,  brutalises  a  fine 
work,  and  lowers  the  taste  of  a  man  who  is  persuaded  to  hang  it 
on  his  wall,  or  who  is  content  to  contemplate  it  upon  his  easeL  For 
the  most  part  the  admirers  of  pictures,  or  the  authors  of  guide-books* 
can  only  exclaim,  "What  a  fine  Raphael!"  "What  a  noble  Rem- 
brandt !  "  "  What  a  delicious  Titian !  "  And  in  such  exclamations 
there  is  no  principle  of  life.  They  are  barren,  and  continual  reiiera- 
tions  of  them  in  ordinary  books  of  travel  constitute  the  most  wean- 
some  catalogues  that  exist. 

The  recollection  of  the  Sistine  Madonna's  divinity,  though  it 
appeared  for  a  time  to  eclipse  other  forms  of  beauty  in  Maximilian's 
thought,  could  not  leave  his  senses  dull  to  the  reception  of  new 
impressions ;  for  every  example  of  perfect  art  faithfully  received 
must  prepare  the  mind  for  a  fuller  appreciation  of  all  other  excellence. 
His  admiration  of  sculpture  was  not  less  than  his  taste  for  painting. 
He  describes  the  Tonus  de  Medicis  as  "  The  child  of  the  waves, 
the  goddess  of  loveliness  rising  out  of  the  sea  in  sweet,  uncon- 
scious shame,  born  perfect."     He  says : — 

"  Scarcely  has  the  sun  kissed  the  sea  mist  from  off  the  softly-swelling  limbs 
not  yet  fettered  by  golden  clasps.  She  is  naked,  yet  the  harmony  of  her  beauty 
does  not  suggest  nakedness ;  she  is  too  perfect  to  be  subjected  to  the  dissection 
of  the  eye.  In  this  statue  the  marble  ceases  to  be  stone,  the  free,  delicate  hands 
are  imbued  with  feeling ;  in  her  youthful  bosom  slumbers  the  breath  of  spring, 
and  coyly  and  sweetly  the  elastic  limbs  incline  forward,  the  right  foot  gently 
raised,  and  Aphrodite  steps  from  the  ware  to  tread  lightly  upon  the  flowery 
ground." 

The  archduke  lingered  some  weeks  among  the  delights  of  Florence, 
and  left  them  with  regret.     On  the  last  day  of  his  residence  there,  he 
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saw  the  Austrian  troops  enter  the  Cascine,  and  felt  a  glow  of  enthu- 
siasm at  the  spectacle : — 

"Skt.  1, 1*51. 
M  For  the  flat  time  since  the  Bevolution  I  again  saw  the  first  company  of 
Hussars, — those  splendid,  matchless,  beautiful  hnss&ra  that  Austria  only  can 
show,  because  Austria  alone  possesses  Hungary ;  those  iron  horsemen,  full  of 
fire  and  endurance.  This  view  was  very  pleasant  to  me,  and  my  Austrian  heart 
swelled  at  the  sight  of  the  familiar  ranks,  and  under  the  strains  of  the  great 
hymns  of  peace  and  war/' 

Those  who  remember  the  fine  outpouring  of  the  great  Tuscan  poet, 
Giusti,  on  his  hearing  of  that  same  German  hymn,  will  smile  as 
they  contrast  it  with  the  reflections  of  the  Austrian  prince.  A 
condition  of  continual  change  constitutes  at  once  the  pain  and  pleasure 
of  a  traveller,  the  severing  of  an  old  tie  is  the  forming  of  a  new  one. 
Maximilian  was  dejected  at  leaving  Italy,  but  he  was  rejoiced  to  find 
himself  in  Spain.  Spain,  with  her  glowing  sun,  her  fair  citadels, 
and  her  history  of  past  power  and  religious  fervour,  with  her  remains 
of  ancient  Eastern  glory,  her  grave  nobles,  and  her  simple  peasantry, 
roused  in  him  a  deeper  enthusiasm  than  that  which  Italian  beauty 
and  Italian  art  had  awakened.  He  sympathised  with  the  Catholic 
faith  of  the  devout  Spanish  peasants ;  he  was  of  the  same  kindred 
with  the  old  Spanish  dynasty,  and  the  vaults  which  contained  the 
buried  royalty  of  Spain  held  the  consecrated  ashes  of  his  great 
forefathers.  In  the  royal  chapel  at  Granada  he  contemplated  the 
marble  monuments  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  of  Philip  and  of  Joan. 
He  gazed  with  solemn  thought  at  the  rigid  stone  images  of  the 
mighty  dead,  and.  they  seemed  to  him  to  be  petrified  corpses. 
Through  a  small  iron  door,  down  narrow  steps,  a  poor,  shabby 
sacristan,  holding  a  torch  to  throw  light  upon  the  way,  led  the 
arehduke  into  dismal  vaults,  where  the  imperious  sovereigns  of  his 
race  were  lying  in  their  narrow  coffins.  In  this  solitary  chapel  they 
rested  unnoticed,  almost  unremembered.  There  was  no  other  man 
in  Spain  so  closely  related  by  legitimate,  descent  to  this  departed 
royalty  as  Maximilian  ;  and  as  he  watched  alone  by  the  coffins,  the 
ties  of  kindred  blood  seemed  to  claim  recognition  across  the  lapse  of 
centuries,  and  he  fell  into  a  deep  despondency  musing  on  the  deaths 
of  kings  and  the  strange  vicissitudes  of  human  life. 

In  a  small  church  at  Yalentia  there  was  the  image  of  a  Madonna, 
specially  venerated  by  the  Spanish  people,  and  decorated  with  many 
precious  gifts,  not  only  by  national  piety,  but  by  the  fraternal  sym- 
pathy of  other  Catholic  countries.  Her  figure,  and  that  of  the  infant 
Saviour,  glittered  with  diamonds  and  pearls ;  among  these  was  a 
large  perfect  pearl,  which  was  an  offering  from  Marie  Antoinette,  Queen 
of  France,  one  of  the  noblest  and  the  most  unhappy  of  the  imperial 
r&ce  of  Austria.  To  the  archduke,  this  pearl  looked  like  a  prescient 
tear  shed  by  the  princess  in  her  prosperous  days,  and  bitter  thoughts 
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rose  within  him  accusing  her  fate  and  accusing  France.     Perhaps 
some  dim  forecasting  of  a  parallel  destiny  then  crossed  his  soul. 

Maximilian's  enthusiastic  sympathy  for  Spain,  his  delight  in  her 
past  glory,  his  yearning  for  its  renewal,  and  his  desire  for  the 
improvement  of  the  people,  would  have  fitted  him  well  to  he  her 
ruler,  when  she  sought  one  to  guide  her  in  the  right  way,  and  for 
that  reason  we  the  more  profoundly  regret  that  scheme  of  the  French 
emperor's  ambition  which  sent  him  forth  to  assume  an  impossible 
sovereignty  in  Mexico. 

But  it  is  easy  to  understand  how  he  came  to  accept  this  untenable 
position.  There  is  apparent  throughout  the  history  of  his  travels 
an  imaginative  intellect,  which  strains  after  a  distant  hope  and  rejects 
the  commonplace  of  modern  life.  Those  countries  which  civilisa- 
tion had  not  yet  worn  smooth,  offered  to  him  the  highest  points  of 
interest,  and  when  he  had  done  with  Spain,  he  found  a  new  attrac- 
tion in  the  Oriental  brilliancy  of  Algeria.  In  the  deserts  of  Africa 
there  was  poetry;  in  the  drawing-rooms  of  Vienna  ennui.  Acts  of 
heroism  stimulated  his  fancy;  and  when  he  first  met  the  famous 
Eastern  general,  Yusuf,  on  the  heights  of  Schiffa,  he  felt  himself  a 
subject  for  universal  envy.  Yusuf  was  mounted  on  an  Arab  of  the 
purest  breed ;  he  wore  a  plume  and  star ;  he  was  enveloped  in  a 
cloud  of  dust,  which  glittered  in  the  glowing  sunlight ;  he  was  at  the 
head  of  a  large  and  brilliant  staff.  He  appeared  in  such  a  scene, 
with  such  apparel,  and  with  such  a  retinue,  as  a  poetical  romance 
writer  would  bestow  upon  his  favourite  warrior;  and  the  meeting 
of  the  African  general  and  the  Austrian  prince  in  the  midst  of  all 
this  Eastern  splendour,  was  not  less  removed  from  the  ordinary  modes 
of  life  than  the  most  daring  of  Scott's  historical  pictures.  A  beauti- 
fully-accoutred white  horse  was  presented  to  the  archduke,  and  then 
the  prince  and  the  general  galloped  on  to  Medeah,  where  they  made 
a  grand  entry.  The  Bedouin  population  yelled  in  their  honour ;  the 
tribe  of  the  Moabicks  struck  up  wild  music  with  their  pipes  and 
drums,  and  as  the  general  entered  the  house  they  began  a  fantasia, 
or  sham  fight,  with  dancing,  under  the  constant  fire  of  long  muskets, 
with  a  shrill  war-cry  as  an  accompaniment  to  the  drums  and  pipes 
and  the  hoarse  shouts  of  the  women.  This  game  had  something 
in  it  savagely  earnest.  The  strange  contrasts  offered  at  every  step 
in  Algiers  between  the  luxuries  of  a  new  civilisation  and  the  bar- 
barisms of  a  primitive  age,  struck  Maximilian's  fancy.  He  felt  himself 
transported  to  the  real  free  Bedouin  life  when,  on  a  subsequent 
occasion,  he  sat  with  Yusuf  on  a  desert  plain  again  watching  a  sham 
fight.  This  time  it  was  on  a  larger  scale,  with  three  hundred  horse- 
men;— with  Bedouins  and  Sheiks  in  their  picturesque  costumes; 
their  white  and  scarlet  burnouses  glittering  in  the  air,  with  their  long 
knives  gleaming  in  the  light  and  costly  weapons  sparkling  in  richly  em- 
broidered belts.     There  was  a  rushing,  hurried  chase.    The  wild  sons 
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of  the  desert  fired  their  long  carbines ;  sometimes  they  stood  on  their 
saddles,  sometimes  they  threw  themselves  sideways  towards  the 
ground;  sometimes  they  swung  their  carbines  round  their  head,  at 
others  they  flung  them  like  balls  up  above  them ;  and  during  this 
romantic  game  of  war  the  plain  resounded  with  cries  of  joy  and 
battle.  The  young  Austrian  looked  on  in  the  highest  exultation.  Two 
years  elapsed  between  Maximilian's  first  and  second  expedition,  which 
latter  had  a  political  object  in  view, — the  protection  of  the  Christian 
Catholics  suffering  persecution  from  the  Turks  in  Albania.  This 
was  in  August,  1853.  The  archduke  was  in  command  of  the  Corvette 
Minerva,  and  while  she  lay  at  anchor  in  the  port  of  Durazzo,  the 
birthday  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria  was  celebrated  on  board  her. 
The  first  step  towards  this  festival  was  the  release  of  Don  Ambrosio, 
Archbishop  of  Durazzo,  who  had  been  imprisoned  in  his  own  house 
for  a  year  by  an  old  Turkish  family.  Fourteen  armed  Christians 
were  sent  with  orders  to  free  the  persecuted  apostle.  A  large  boat 
brought  him,  with  four  or  five  priests  in  his  train,  to  officiate  in  the 
sacred  ceremonies  with  which  the  archduke  opened  the  feast.  All  the 
Albanian  dignitaries  and  a  large  number  of  the  populace  responded 
to  the  invitation  of  the  prince.  The  archbishop,  in  the  midst  of 
the  faithful,  surrounded  by  his  priests  with  mitre  and  crozier,  looked 
serene  and  dignified ;  his  spirit  rejoiced,  while  he  once  again  per- 
formed his  pastoral  duties  in  peace.  The  "  Te  Deum  "  was  sung 
by  the  German  cabin  boys,  and  the  Mass  was  followed  by  the  bene- 
diction, and  the  thundering  of  guns. 

After  this  a  great  banquet  was  prepared  on  deck.  When  every  glass 
was  filled  with  champagne,  the  health  of  the  emperor  was  drunk,  a 
salute  was  fired,  and  then  the  whole  ship's  crew,  joined  in  a  patriotic 
hymn,  the  music  of  which  was  composed  by  Maximilian.  It  was  a 
moment  of  deep  emotion,  and  the  song  poured  out  by  so  many  loyal 
hearts  and  vigorous  throats  made  a  great  impression  on  all  who 
heard  it. 

"But,"  says  the  archduke,  "how  much  greater  still  would  have  been  my 
emotion  could  I  have  known  that  this  day  was  perhaps  the  most  important  of 
the  emperor's  life ;  that  to-day,  in  the  merry  Alpine  country,  surrounded  by  our 
dear  parents  and  sisters  and  brothers,  and  embraced  by  my  love  in  the  distance, 
ho  had  selected  in  the  youth  of  his  life  his  lovely  consort.  Perhaps  it  was 
better  that  I  should  not  know  it,  for  the  thought  of  being  absent  from  such 
happiness  on  this  joyous  day  might  have  cut  my  heart  too  deeply." 

A  warm  affection  existed  between  the  commander  and  his  crew. 
"  A  true  sailor,"  he  says,  "  loves  his  subordinates,  and  only  feels  at 
home  among  the  sailors  trained  by  himself." 

He  watched  with  anxiety  the  serious  illness  of  one  of  his  men, 
who  was  unable  to  endure  the  heat  of  a  southern  climate ;  and  when 
he  saw  death  evidently  near,  he  thought  with  pain  that  this  man  was 
dying  far  away  from  his  home,  and  without  the  holy  offices  of  tho 
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Church  to  soothe  him  in  his  final  straggle.  He  sent  oat  messengers 
and  telegraphic  signals  in  all  directions  in  order  to  engage  a  priest, 
but  hoars  went  by,  and  no  priest  came. 

44  However/'  says  Maximilian,  "I  could  not  allow  an  Austrian  sailor  to  end 
his  life  like  a  soulless  piece  of  flesh  and  blood.  I  requested  those  of  the  crew 
who  crowded  sympathisingly  and  wonderingly  round  the  dying  man,  to  redte 
some  pious  prayers  for  the  departed ;  but  none  of  them  had  the  courage  to  do 
it.  Now-a-days,  in  times  when  religion  is  really  needed,  one  is  seised  with  an 
incomprehensible  embarrassment. 

"The  crowd  stood  mute  and  awe-struck, whilst  the  all-important  moment 
might  easily  be  lost.  I  did  not  hesitate  for  a  second,  hut  hurried  to  my  cabin, 
whence  I  returned  with  a  splinter  of  the  holy  cross  and  my  Prayer-book.  I 
attached  the  former  to  the  hammock,  and  knelt  on  the  deck  near  the  dying  man. 
That  seemed  to  break  the  spell,  and  all  joined  in  devout  prayer  for  the  salvation 
of  this  poor  soul.  When  the  sun  shed  his  last  beams  on  the  anxious  group,  the 
poor  young  man  had  breathed  his  last  The  ship's  bell  was  tolling  tremulously, 
and  the  coming  night  soon  spread  its  pall  over  the  departed. 

44  I  had  never  before  witnessed  a  death,  and  it  required  a  great  effort  for 
me  to  remain  till  the  last  It  was  especially  moving  to  witness  tike  dying  man 
in  his  last  moments  as  he  strove  to  spring  from  his  hammock,  while  his  com- 
panions had  to  restrain  by  holding  him.  It  was  horrible  for  me  to  witness  all 
this,  although,  after  it,  dying  appeared  much  easier  than  I  imagined.  The 
moment  was  solemn,  and,  I  thank  God,  devoted  to  prayer.  It  was  altogether  a 
bitter,  but  very  beneficial  lesson  for  ma  and  for  all." 

Happily  he  did  not  then  know  that  this  first  experience  was  the 
note  of  preparation  for  many  scenes  of  death  and  agony  which  he 
was  destined  to  witness  before  his  own  closed  the  melancholy  list. 

In  December,  1859,  Maximilian's  ardent  desire  to  cross  the  line, 
and  to  feel  the  glow  of  a  tropical  son,  and  to  learn  something  of 
tropical  vegetation,  was  fulfilled.  He  was  sent  oat  on  a  Government 
mission,  partly  on  some  business  connected  with  the  Austrian  navy, 
and  partly  for  the  purpose  of  scientific  exploration ;  and  a  botanist 
and  a  painter,  whose  eccentric  humours  afforded  him  continual  diver- 
sion,  were  distinguished  members  of  his  company.  Seven  years  had 
passed  since  his  last  expedition,  and  he  was  now  Commander-in-Chief 
of  the  Imperial  Marine.  Those  seven  years  had  been  eventful  ones, 
chequered  with  strange  political  changes  and  domestic  sorrows  and 
joys.  He  had  mourned  the  death  of  his  first  love,  but  that  wound 
was  healed ;  and  on  July  27th,  1657,  he  was  married  to  Charlotte, — 
or  Carlotta,  as  he  habitually  called  her,— daughter  of  Leopold,  King  of 
Belgium.  She  was  beautiful  and  enthusiastic,  and  she  loved  her  hus- 
band with  all  her  heart.  A  friend  of  the  present  writer  was  a  guest 
at  a  banquet  given  to  "Myrimiliftn  the  day  after  his  wedding  at  Brussels, 
and  remembers  the  fervour  with  which  he  proposed  the  health  of 
Leopold,  saying,  as  he  lifted  his  glass  and  turned  towards  his  hride, 
"  Au  roi,  notre  pere." 

His  wife  accompanied  the  archduke  as  far  as  Madeira  in  his  expe- 
dition of  1859,  but  his  further  explorations  were  too  adventurous  for 
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her  to  pursue.  He  was  now  making  for  the  Cape  de  Yerd  Islands, 
and  lie  entered  these  southern  latitudes  with  an  enthusiasm  which 
his  own  words  will  best  describe : — 

"The  28th  of  December,"  lie  writes,  "at  a  quarter  "before  ten  in  the 
morning,  with  a  bright  ran,  a  calm  blue  sea,  and  fresh  trade  wind,  we  entered 
the  Tropic  of  Cancer,  and  with  proud  bearing  and  feelings  joyfully  excited  I 
found  myself  lor  the  first  time  within  the  equinoctial  rone.  This  is  an  important 
event  in  the  life  of  a  sailor  as  in  that  of  a  traveller.  Some  will  say  that  this  is 
a  mere  fanciful  idea ;  but  such  ideas  govorn  the  world.  I  was  the  first  of  my 
house  who  ever  wandered  to  the  tropics,  and  even  now  did  so  with  the  feeling 
that  I  had  not  yet  reached  my  ultimate  destination." 

There  is  something  of  the  tone  of  prophecy  in  that  last  phrase. 
Like  most  imaginative  people,  Maximilian  had  a  lively  sense  of 
humour;  he  had  a  childlike  enjoyment  of  fun, — which  appears  in 
many  passages  of  his  diary,  and  of  which  his  description  of  the  cele- 
bration of  New  Year's  Eve  at  St.  Vincent's  by  a  negro  dance,  may 
be  selected  as  a  fair  specimen : — 

"The  band  played  before  one  pavilion  during  the  whole  nicrht;  and  behold 
the  lissom,  full-bosomed  negresses  moved  their  limbs  in  exact  time,  and  per- 
formed most  gracefully  in  the  polka  waits,  polka  mazurka,  and  schottisch. 
There  was  something  striking  in  the  scene,  as  on  the  moonlit  banks  of  sand 
these  black  people,  scarcely  distinguished  from  night  herself  yet  skilled  in 
European  art,  flew  swiftly  past  each  other  to  enchanting  strains  of  music  with 
a  precision  which  left  nothing  to  be  desired.  Many  of  the  negresses  danced 
with  their  children  on  their  backs,  others  with  meerschaum  pipes  stuck  saucily 
in  their  mouths;  others,  again,  cut  capers  in  fun,  as  if  they  had  been  of  the 
Softool  of  tike  noted  Milanese  Veglione.  Our  whole  party  looked  on  at  these 
proceedings  with  amusement.  At  length  a  sailor  ventured  shyly  to  begin  a  dance 
with  one  of  the  swarthy  daughters  of  Eve ;  others  followed  the  example ;  then 
Cadet  J.  joined  the  dancers ;  next  our  bridegroom,  forgetful  of  his  little  bride 
languishing  for  love  of  him ;  the  officers  followed,  and  even  the  paterfamilias, 
the  dignified  doctor,  dashed  into  the  wild  dance, — the  tarantula  had  stung  them 
all.  At  last  my  pen  struggles  ere  it  can  record  the  met,  the  entire  party  casting 
aside  all  etiquette,  oblivious  of  the  sacred  laws  of  colour,  with  wild,  tumultuous 
mirth,  demanded  a  quadrille.  Each  of  the  dignitaries  of  our  band  seized  a 
negress,  the  crowd  were  pushed  baok,  Strauss' s  all  conquering  strains  swelled 
through  the  warm  moonlight  night,  a  deMoioos  breeae  fanned  the  mild  Hew 
Tear's  Eve  with  its  breath,  and  the  prancked  quadrille  d'honneur,  half  white, 
half  black,  was  gone  through  on  the  seashore  with  the  same  propriety  as  though 
in  the  marble  halls  of  the  Tuileries ;  and  whatever  the  ladies  may  say,  these 
black  beetles  danced  with  an  accuracy  and  a  grace  that  excited  both  our  mirth 
and  our  admiration." 

After  the  dance  naturally  followed  the  supper,  and  then  the  prince, 
and  the  commandant,  and  the  doctor,  rose  to  drink  a  health  to  their 
absent  wives.  After  supper  a  triumphal  procession  took  place  headed 
by  the  archduke,  which  the  negroes  enjoyed  so  much  that  they 
profited  by  the  darkness  and  the  white  men's  ignorance  of  the  way, 
and  led  them  round  and  round  St.  Vincent's,  wondering  at  the  im- 
mense size  of  the  place  as  they  went.  Finally,  Maximilian  insisted 
upon  their  being  led  back  to  their  tent. 
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The  narrative  of  the  archduke's  experiences  in  the  West  Indies  and 
the  Brazils  contains  a  vigorous  protest  against  the  evils  of  slavery. 
His  observations  are  the  more  impressive  because  they  are  moderate 
in  expression,  and,  therefore,  leave  no  room  for  the  play  of  that  dan- 
gerous weapon  of  ridicule  with  which  the  supporters  of  slavery,  for 
want  of  better  argument,  have  been  wont  to  parry  the  attacks  of  their 
opponents.  Anyone  interested  in  this  subject  will  find  valuable  notes 
upon  it  in  the  third  volume  of  the  prince's  journal,  but  it  is  not  oar 
intention  to  dwell  here  upon  this  topic ;  and,  therefore,  we  forbear  from 
extracts  bearing  upon  it.  Maximilian  was  a  distinguished  naturalist ; 
he  knew  more  about  birds  and  their  ways,  of  life  than  many  orni- 
thologists, and  frequently  he  came  with  delight  upon  unknown  speci- 
mens in  the  great  Brazilian  forests.  These  vast  tropical  forests  are 
the  miracles  of  nature  in  their  immensity  and  their  loneliness. 

"We  found  ourselves,"  says  the  prince,  "in  the  midst  of  the  world  of 
nature,  as  it  sprang  fresh  from  the  hand  of  the  Creator,  in  vigorous  profusion, 
without  a  road,  without  a  heart  in  tho  path  of  the  forest,  surrounded  by  flowers 

where  all  grows,  blooms,  and  dies  uncared  for where  nature  knows  no 

restraint 

"  The  most  beautiful  spots  are  those  where  an  opening  in  the  forest  permits 
the  sun  to  enter.  Here  the  turf  gleams  with  double  beauty ;  here  a  wondnms 
growth  of  plants  blooms  and  thrives,  and  the  graceful  palm  bends  beneath  the 
blue  sky. 

"  The  delight  of  our  little  botanist  at  these  specimens  of  tropical  growth  *si 
indescribable,  his  rapture  was  as  great  in  a  scientific  point  of  view  as  ouw  in 
the  mcro  pleasure  of  gazing ;  in  his  excitement  he  did  not  know  what  to  teiff 
upon  first,  he  rushed  about  in  all  directions ;  he  cut  or  tore  every  plant,  and  wai 
sometimes  so  completely  lost  in  the  thicket  that  the  luxurient  vegetation  clwed 
over  the  little  man  like  waves.  He  would  then  reappear  gaily  from  the  verdiat 
flood,  bearing  with  him  somo  new  prize." 

It  is  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  ecstasy  of  the  scientific  collector, 
clutching  with  much  toil  new  specimens  for  his  museum,  is  equal  or 
superior  to  that  of  the  poetical  dreamer,  who  contemplates  with 
growing  wonder  the  ways  of  God  dimly  revealed  to  him,  and 
traces  through  hidden  analogies  the  history  of  the  universe,  and  is 
stirred  by  the  presence  of  the  vast  and  illimitable  to  a  souse  of  !»• 
measurable  worship* 

The  botanist's  was  undoubtedly  the  narrower  sphere  ;  but  possibly 
for  that  very  reason  the  happier ;  and  it  may  be  that  this  boUtii 
is  at  the  present  time  enjoying  frequent  exhibitions  of  hid  tWfW 
rarities,  neatly  sorted  and  labelled  on  his  shelves,  too  much  engroiwJ 
with  those  curiosities  of  vegetable  growth  to  be  troubled  witt  A 
recollection  of  the  companion  of  his  travels,     Neither  the 
nor  the  painter,  however,  could  convey  so  vividly  to  ot 
the  brilliant  aspect  and  movement  of  the  flowers  and  birds  < 
forest,  as  the  prince  could  do  with  his  felicities  of  fltprmion     & 
account:  of  the  buniiniug-bird  brings  it  into  life  hefont  v&*    ft  *  * 
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much  prettier  thing  in  his  journal  than  when  we  see  the  poor  dead 
plumage  staffed  to  resemble  life,  and  stuck  in  the  fantastic  head-dress 
of  a  fashionable  lady. 

When  the  prince  and  his  companions  left  the  forest  they  came 
upon  a  lovely  valley ;  he  was  harrying  through  a  green  avenue,  in 
advance  of  his  party,  when  suddenly  a  vision  passed  before  his  eyes. 

"I  beheld  it/' — he  says, — "  flash  through  the  air,  rising  and  falling  with  the 
speed  of  an  arrow.    At  last  the  wondrous  apparition  settled  on  a  liana  close  to 

me This  floating,  trembling  form  seemed  to  be  an  embodiment  of 

happy  thoughts. I  stood  still  in  surprise  and  admiration,  gazing  at  this 

first  humming-bird,  named  by  the  Brazilians  in  one  of  their  rare  poetic  moods, 

Beja-flor, — flower-kisser Its  attractions  are  enhanced  because  the  little 

bird  cannot  be  caught It  is  so  small,  so  lovely,  so  swift,  that  it  cannot 

be  included  in  ideas  of  corporeal  matter. As  though  combined  in  some 

rare  essence,  the  three  kingdoms  of  nature  are  blended  in  this  exquisite  crea- 
tion ;  the  vigorous  life  of  the  animal  kingdom,  the  form  and  hues  of  a  flower 
with  a  spirit  breathed  into  it,  and  the  sparkling,  mysterious  brilliance  of  a  jewel 
gleaming  from  its  own  inherent  light.  Even  the  heavy  Portuguese  language 
has  a  wonderfully  lovely  name  for  this  being,  and  has  adopted  the  poetical  idea 
of  the  legend  which  supposes  the  Beja-flores  to  be  the  souls  of  departed 
children." 

There  are  other  descriptions  in  the  journal  no  less  charming  than 
this  of  the  flowers  and  birds  of  the  southern  regions,  and  of  the  deep 
mysteries  of  the  great  primeval  forests ;  and  the  sight  of  these  things 
was  a  desire  fulfilled,  not  an  illusion  dissipated. 

It  was  four  years  after  the  close  of  this  prosperous  expedition  that 
Maximilian  once  again  set  foot  in  the  same  latitudes  under  very  different 
circumstances.  He  entered  the  city  of  Mexico  with  ceremonial  pomp 
and  with  a  show  of  rejoicing  from  the  inhabitants,  on  the  12th  of  June, 
1864,  to  assume  the  direction  of  the  government  there,  under  the  title 
of  Maximilian  I.,  Emperor  of  Mexico. 

Our  readers  will  remember  the  futile  efforts  made  by  the  combined 
influences  of  France,  England,  and  Spain  to  restore  •  order  to  the 
affairs  of  Mexico,  and  the  manner  in  which  Louis  Napoleon,  in  1862, 
when  England  and  France  retired  from  the  hopeless  task,  sent  a  French 
army  to  that  unfortunate  country,  and  resolved  to  establish  an  imperial 
government,  which  should  become  an  ally  and  an  auxiliary  to  France. 
Boyal  blood  seemed  an  essential  in  a  ruler  to  be  appointed  under 
these  circumstances.  The  country  had  known  little  peace  since  the 
time  of  Cortez  ;  rapid  revolutions,  internal  discords,  and  civil  wars  had 
impeded  the  progress  of  civilisation.  The  last  man  who  had  aspired 
to  the  Mexican  throne, — Iturbides,  a  Spaniard  of  no  rank, — had,  after 
a  short  show  of  success,  been  shot  down  as  an  usurping  adventurer. 
This  might  be  partly  due  to  his  low  station,  for  when  men  elect 
monarchs  to  rule  over  them,  they  like  to  see  in  them  the  representa- 
tives of  ancient  dynasties,  who  do  not  seek  high  office  for  the  sake 
of  distinction,    but  with  the  desire  to   found   a   happy   kingdom. 
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The  French  emperor  oould  not  find  one  of  his  own  blood  fit  to  roue 
the  sovereignty,  and  his  thoughts  turned  to  the  Archduke  of  Anstm, 
whose  ability  and  whose  enthusiasm  seemed  to  qualify  him  well  for 
the  occupation  of  a  perilous  post.  His  love  of  high  enterprise,  his 
longing  to  do  some  work  for  the  improvement  of  mankind,  his  symptfev 
with  the  South,  his  romantic  imagination,  were  appealed  to,  not  imlv 
by  the  French  emperor,  but  with  equal  pertinacity  by  his  wife fi 
father,  King  Leopold.  Under  the  influence  of  French  arms  in<] 
French  money  the  Mexican  Assembly  of  Notables  elected  him  £he> 
sovereign,  and  on  April  10th,  1864,  a  Mexican  deputation  offered  him 
the  imperial  crown.  He  believed  this  offer  to  bo  dictated  by  tit 
hearty  desire  of  the  people;  and  in  an  evil  hour  he  suffered  himself  to 
be  crowned  Emperor  of  Mexico.  His  undertaking  in  Mexico  vtu  a 
mere  chimera.  The  people  never  wanted  Mm  ;  and  they  were  Mi 
ripe  for  the  reformer's  work.  A  stem,  unscrupulous  despot  might 
have  forced  them  into  submission*  Louis  Napoleon  might  is* 
accomplished  such  a  task  ;  but  Maximilian*  chivalrous  and  honest, 
was  ill- fitted  to  deal  with  a  crafty  and  semi-barb arons  nation,  m 
that  -worst  condition  of  savagery  which  wears  an  outer  gloas  & 
civilisation.  Supported  by  French  arms,  he  held  his  difficult  position 
on  the  Mexican  throne  for  three  years.  Civil  war  then  broke  out ;  tk 
power  which  had  seemed  to  support,  undermined  him.  The  croelbs 
and  misdeeds  of  the  French  soldiery  under  the  command  of  Marshal 
Bazainc  exasperated  the  Mexicans,  and  Maximilian  had  no  control  ow 
the  French  marshal.  A  strong  note  of  remonstrance  from  the  United 
States  to  Louis  Napoleon,  concerning  the  occupation  of  Mexico  to 
French  troops,  induced  that  politic  ruler  to  withdraw  his  army,  by  whwi 
withdrawal  Maximilian  was  left  with  forces  numerically  msufficirart 
to  carry  on  the  war  in  the  midst  of  an  alien  tuid  ferocious  p&opfc 
The  French  emperor  offered  bim  the  safe  convoy  of  his  departmi; 
troops,  if  he  would  consent  to  leave  the  country  and  to  relinqinsh  Ik- 
em  pire.  But  what  Maximilian  had  faithfully  undertaken,  he  vis 
resolved  faithfully  to  accomplish ;  and  he  chose  to  die  hoooarifch 
at  his  post,  rather  than  to  live  by  a  retreat  from  its  dangers 
to  which  possibly  might  be  attached  some  stain  of  cowanJi<* 
On  the  5th  of  February,  1867,  the  French  army  went  away,  **d 
he  remained*  From  this  moment  his  fate  was  decided.  Hi* 
unhappy  wife  saw  the  doom  before  him,  and  hurried  to  France 
thinking  by  her  supplication  to  move  Louis  Napoleon  to  fiwitar 
interference  in  behalf  of  her  husband.  In  vain.  Her  blood  tatod 
by  her  travels  and  by  mental  n^iintion,  she  set  forth  on  a  tab 
undertaking  to  seek  audience  of  the  Pope  and  to  implore  bti  «•**" 
volition*  By  the  time  she  reached  the  Sardinian  frontier  tfc*  Irtfl? 
of  body  and  mind  bad  done  their  work; — fewer  had  desordtred fc* 
brain,  and  she  had  lost  her  power  of  control.  The  long*  * 
thiaing  with  her  sorrow,  and  admiring  her  energy, 
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her  in  person  at  the  end  of  her  journey,  and  addressed  her  with 
great  courtesy  and  kindness.  "  Comment,"  said  she,  in  the  simplicity 
of  her  aberration,  "  vous  etes  si  bon,  monsieur,  eft  Ton  m'avait  dit 
que  vous  etiez  une  bete  feroce."  By  the  time  she  reached  the  feet 
of  the  Pope  she  was  in  a  state  of  frenzy;  and  was  capable  of  nothing 
but  incoherent  cries.  Her  fine  intellect  was  altogether  shattered ;  and 
MftYfmiKttn  underwent,  in  the  knowledge  of  her  insanity,  his  most 
bitter  affliction. 

On  the  departure  of  the  French  army  he  left  the  city  of  Mexico, 
and  entrenched  himself  in  Queretaro.  His  defence  of  the  place  was 
gallant,  and  for  a  time  appeared  likely  to  be  successful :  but  the 
treachery  of  Lopez,  the  Mexican  General,  whom  he  believed  to  be 
his  most  faithful  adherent,  finally  lost  him  the  town,  and  he  was 
taken  prisoner.  In  these  troubled  times  he  had  an  enthusiastic 
follower  and  Mend  in  Salm  Salm,  Prince  of  Anhalt,  who  had  served 
as  a  volunteer  in  the  civil  war  between  the  Northern  and  Southern 
States  of  America,  who  had  married  an  American  lady,  and  who 
entered  Mexico  to  seek  new  adventures  there  in  1666,  when  the 
Imperial  cause  was  beginning  to  look  very  doubtful.  He  was  not 
well  received  at  first.  There  were  many  jealousies,  Mexican  and 
Austrian,  in  his  way,  but  his  gallantry  and  good  faith  presently 
won  for  him  the  regard  of  Maximilian,  and  he  was  the  last  friend 
whom  he  embraced.  The  Princess  Salm  Salm,  with  great  intrepidity, 
travelled  to  the  seat  of  war  on  learning  that  her  husband  was 
wounded,  with  no  other  support  than  that  of  her  pet  dog,  Jimmy, 
and  her  pocket  revolver.  By  her  cares  the  sufferings  of  Maximilian's 
last  days  were  mitigated,  and  Prince  Salm  Salm's  diary,  though  ill- 
written,  contains  some  valuable  records  of  Maximilian's  character. 
He  tells  how  he  shared  the  privations  of  his  soldiers,  and  how  ho 
used  to  visit  the  trenches  night  and  day  without  orderly  or  aide-de- 
camp to  ascertain  whether  the  men  had  received  their  pay  and 
rations, — for  he  knew  that  the  Mexican  officers  were  capable  of 
cheating  them.     The  soldiery  were  deeply  attached  to  him. 

On  one  occasion  as  he  was  walking  with  Prince  Salm  Salm  in  a  sad 
mood,  eight  shells  burst  round  him ;  he  took  no  notice  of  them,  but 
seeing  several  officers  seated  on  a  bench  exposed  to  the  enemy's  fire,  he 
sent  his  friend  to  remonstrate  with  them,  but  they  remained  there  until 
he  gave  a  peremptory  command  that  they  should  withdraw.  He 
-  then  said,  "  Salm,  I  do  not  send  you  away,  for  I  know  it  would 
grieve  you  too  much.  Stay  with  me."  They  walked  together  for  a 
quarter  of  an  hour,  shells  and  balls  struck  near  them  incessantly,  but 
none  of  them  would  satisfy  the  secret  longing  of  the  Emperor.  He 
was  physically  ill  during  the  time  of  his  imprisonment,  and  was 
unable  to  attend  the  mock  trial  called  a  court-martial,  which  concluded 
with  the  sentence  of  his  death  and  that  of  his  few  faithful  followers. 
The  Princess  Salm  Salm's  energetic  entreaties  obtained  a  remis- 
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sion  of  her  husband's  sentence,  but  the  emperor's  fate  was  sealed. 
He  was  prepared  to  die,  but  anxiety  for  the  fate  of  his  wife  weighed 
heavily  upon  him.  A  false  report  reached  him  one  day  of  her  death  - 
his  brow  cleared,  and  ho  began  to  breathe  freely,  "  Now/'  said 
he,  **  I  have  no  further  desire  for  life."  It  was  a  pity  that  he  was 
not  left  in  that  belief;  but,  unhappily,  the  false  news  which  hod 
brought  him  comfort  was  contradicted,  and  he  knew  when  he  fell  that 
she  still  lived  to  suffer. 

The  French  emperor  received  the  telegram  which  announced  th* 
death  of  Maximilian  on  the  1st  July,  1867.  It  was  a  feast  day,  the 
day  appointed  for  the  distribution  of  prizes  at  the  great  French  ©inhi- 
bition ;  there  it  was  the  ambition  of  the  ruler  of  France  to  assemble 
all  the  royal  potentates  of  other  States,  representatives  of  ancient 
dynasties,  to  acknowledge  the  glory  of  his  new  empire.  The  Saltan 
of  Turkey  was  present  on  this  occasion,  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
was  expected  soon  at  tho  Tuilerics* 

The  blow  struck  deep  ;  all  ceremonies  were  suspended,  and  Paris 
became  grave  and  silent.  Maximilian  was  thirty-five  years  of  age 
when  he  was  executed.  The  complete  history  of  his  troubled  reign 
in  Mexico  cannot  be  known  till  those  documents  are  published  which 
aro  now  in  the  possession  of  his  widow ;  but  enough  has  been  recorded 
to  show  the  character  of  the  man.  He  fell  a  victim  to  his  sense  of 
duty.  We  may  lament  the  events  which  led  to  his  end,  but  we  cannot 
regret  his  determination  to  die  rather  than  to  live  with  diminished 
honour* 

Of  the  loss  of  young  men  of  high  promise,  ^acon  has  beautifully 
said,  "  The  death  of  such  persons  is  wont  to  be  followed  by  infinite 
commiseration ;  for,  of  all  mortal  accidents  there  is  none  so  lament- 
able, none  so  powerful  to  move  pity,  as  this  cropping  of  the  flower  of 
virtue  before  its  time  ;  the  rather  because  their  life  has  been  too  short 
to  give  occasion  of  satiety,  or  of  envy,  which  might  otherwise  miti- 
gate sorrow  at  their  death  or  temper  compassion/' 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  MODERN  IMPROVEMENTS 
UPON  STRATEGY. 


It  is  related  that  Napoleon  once  refused  to  allow  the  art  of  war  to 
be  introduced  as  a  subject  of  study  into  a  military  college  because 
he  could  not  spare  a  marshal  to  teach  it.  The  story  does  not  rest 
on  any  very  trustworthy  foundation,  yet,  such  as  it  is,  it  has  served  for 
an  excuse  to  many  a  lazy  officer ;  for,  taken  by  itself,  it  would  seem 
to  imply  that  the  art  is  only  to  be  thoroughly  learnt  by  great  practical 
experience, — 6uch  as  Napoleon's  marshals  possessed.  But  no  one 
can  read  that  great  commander's  writings  without  being  convinced 
that  he  placed  study  before  practice,  as  a  nlethod  of  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  strategy.  His  injunctions  to  study  the  eighty-four 
campaigns  of  Alexander,  Hannibal,  Caesar,  Gustavus  Adolphus, 
Turenne,  Eugene,  and  Frederick  the  Great,  from  which,  he  says,  the 
principles  of  offensive  and  defensive  war  flow  as  a  river  from  its 
source,  added  to  his  complaint  that  his  officers  had  no  time  for 
study,  and  only  understood  war  on  great  roads  and  at  cannon-range 
from  their  enemy,  while  their  field -of- battle  ought  to  embrace  the 
whole  theatre  of  war, — these  would  alone  prove  the  fact.  There  is, 
however,  even  stronger  evidence  on  the  subject,  in  a  conversation 
which  St.  Cyr  describes  as  having  taken  place  between  himself  and  ' 
the  Emperor.  Napoleon  had  expressed  his  desire  to  write  a  book, 
from  which  war  might  be  learnt  like  any  other  science ;  when  St. 
Cyr  remarked  that,  in  his  opinion,  experience  and  long  practice  were 
not  the  best  means  of  learning  the  art,  and  that  he  thought  that  not 
one  of  the  generals  on  either  sido,  in  the  long  series  of  wars  brought 
about  by  the  French  Revolution,  had  learnt  by  experience, — not 
excepting  the  Emperor  himself,  v/hose  first  campaign  in  Italy  was 
the  finest  he  had  ever  conducted.  "  He  told  me  I  was  right,"  says 
St.  Cyr;  "that  Turenne  was  the  only  general  he  knew  who  had 
learnt  by  experience,  and  that  his  great  talents  were  the  fruit  of  the 
deepest  study." 

If  evidence  of  the  necessity  of  studying  the  subject  were  wanted 
beyond  this  emphatic  declaration  of  the  greatest  general  of  modern 
tames,  it  might  easily  be  found  in  the  sayings  or  doings  of  those 
commanders  who  were  only  second  to  Napoleon.  Wellington  has 
often  been  held  up  as  an  example  of  a  general  who  did  not  study ; 
but  Sir  Shaw  Kennedy,  who  knew  him  well,  declares  that  Wellington 
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told  him,  in  1815,  that  he  had  begun  the  practice  of  giving  up  a 
portion  of  every  day  to  study  before  he  went  to  India,  and  had 
continued  it  regularly  from  that  period.  That  other  great  commander 
of  the  wars  against  France,  the  Archduke  Charles,  formed  his  reputation 
as  a  strategist  on  emerging  from  his  study,  where  he  had  spent  many 
months  pursuing  the  theory  of  war,  even  after  he  had  previously 
served  in  three  campaigns.  It  seems,  then,  that  the  great  question 
for  a  soldier  is,  not  whether  to  study,  but  what  to  study ;  for  in  these 
busy  days  few  could  find  time  to  add  Napoleon's  own  campaigns  and 
all  the  later  wars  to  the  eighty-four  campaigns  recommended  by  the 
Emperor.  Marshal  Marmoni  partly  cuts  the  knot  when  he  says,  in 
his  preface  to  the  "  Spirit  of  Military  Institutions,"  "  that  warfare,  as 
it  now  exists,  constitutes  a  new  art,  which  could  derive  neither  model 
nor  lesson  from  the  wars  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans."  And  we  may 
go  further,  and  say  that  the  art  of  strategy  received  such  marrettoES 
development,  if,  indeed,  it  was  not  almost  created,  in  the  wars  of 
Napoleon,  that  the  student  whose  time  is  limited  had  better  confine 
himself  to  these,  and  to  the  wars  that  have  since  taken  place. 

And  here  a  questionfarises.  Have  the  great  changes  which  have 
occurred  on  the  earth  since  the  last  of  Napoleon's  campaigns, 
wrought  such  an  effect  that  if  Mannomt  were  again  to  revise  his 
work,  he  would  not  merely  expunge  Peiybiue  and  Vegetins  from  our 
list  of  authorities,  but  even  Napoleon  himself?  And  is  there  an  oppor- 
tunity now  for  &  great  heaven-born  general  to  cast  aside  all  the  so- 
called  principles  of  the  art  of  war,  and,  utilising  modern  inventions, 
to  ruin  an  adversary  acting  on  the  basis  of  previous  warfare,  as 
Frederick  ruined  the  old  Austrian  and  Bussian  generals,  and  as 
Napoleon  overturned  the  armies  trained  and  conducted  on  the  system 
of  Frederick?  This  is  what  we  propose  to  consider ;  and  as  we 
could  not,  in  the  limits  of  a  magnTrnc  article,  treat  the  whole  subject, 
including  the  effect  of  modern  arms  of  precision,  we  shall  only 
discuss  those  hnprocvemeBis  which  affect  the  "  strategy  "  of  cam- 
paigns, the  grand  movements  of  armies  in  the  whole  theatre  of  war, 
and  not  those  which  are  exclusively  "  tactical,"  relating  only  to  the 
actual  collision  of  troops*  The  distinction  between  strategy  and 
tactics  k  comparatively  of  modern  date,  but  it  is  now  thoroughly 
understood,  and  the  two  subjects  are  considered  separately  at  all  our 
military  colleges.  Strategy  is  the  science  of  moving  troops  in  the  whole 
theatre  of  war.  Tactics,  the  art  of  handling  troops  in  the  presence 
of  the  enemy.     Strategy  merges  into  tactics  on  the  field  of  battle. 

The  great  changes  which  have  taken  place  since  that  brief  cam- 
paign was  carried  on  in  Belgium,  whose  issue  brought  to  Europe 
forty  years  of  peace,  are  by  no  means  few  or  unimportant.  Not  only 
has  population  increased,  and  new  food  areas  been  brought  into  culti- 
vation, but  nations  no  longer  make  themselves  like  beleaguered  cities 
in  their  exclusion  from  the  reciprocities  of  trade ;  and  the  removal  of 
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vexations  restrictions  an  the  export  and  import  of  supplies,  has 
largely  increased  the  facilities  for  traffic.  Roads  have  become  more 
namexous,  and  means  of  conveyance  more  plentiful;  while  in  the 
forty  years'  rest,  during  whkh  science  was  undisturbed  by  the  rude 
hands  of  armies,  two  great  powers  were  developed ;  so  that  when 
Bnsaa,  for  the  second  time  in  the  century,  felt  the  foot  of  foreign 
troops  on  her  soil,  steam  was  brought  to  bear  both  for  land  and  sea 
transport,  abridging  distances  and  reducing  time  ;  while  by  the 
electric  telegraph  distances  ware  practically  annihilated.  How  has 
strategy  been  affected,  and  how  is  it  Hkely  to  be  affected,  by  these 
two  great  scientific  improvements  ? 

All  writers  of  any  importance  have  agreed  that  the  principles  of 
strategy  wp  to  this  epoch  might  be  tolerably  well  summed  up  in  two 
plain  rules,  "  to  act  against  the  enemy's  communications,  while  keep- 
ing yonr  own  guarded/'  and  "to  bring  masses  of  your  own  forces 
against  tractions  of  the  enemy."  The  second  of  these  so  evidently 
contains  the  elements  of  success,  that  it  needs  Httle  comment ;  it  is 
the  principle  by  which  a  general  increases  the.  probability  of  victory. 
But  he  has  also  to  insure  the  most  important  consequences  from 
victory,  and  this  is  where  the  other  principle  comes  into  action.  He 
■ay  win  a  battle,  and  drive  his  enemy  off  the  field ;  but  if  the  enemy 
retiree  upon  his  magazines,  where  he  can  draw  fresh  supplies  of  men 
sad  Material,  the  work  has  probably  to  be  repeated,  and  so  long  as 
the  enemy  stands  between  the  victor  and  his  object,  the  consequences 
of  the  victory  are  comparatively  small.  If,  however,  the  defeated 
enemy  be  driven  away  from  his  supplies,  if  he  be  cut  off  from  his 
supports,  and  from  his  magazines,  if,  in  other  words,  Ms  communica- 
tions he  severed?  he  is  indeed  in  a  sorry  plight  His  men  must 
either  starve,  or  disperse  for  food,  and  no  longer  exist  as  an  army ; 
and  even  should  they  resolve  on  a  desperate  effort  to  regain  their 
communications,  how  can  they  fight  without  ammunition?  There 
is  no  modern  invention  which  will  enable  soldiers  to  live  without 
food,  or  to  fight  without  cartridges;  and  thus,  now  as  ever,  and 
perhaps  even  more  than  ever,  the  most  anxious  cares  of  a  commander 
are* to  supply  his  army  with  food  and  munitions  of  war,  and  to 
move  its  component  parts  so  that  he  may  always  have  the  superiority 
at  the  decisive  point. 

The  first  glance  at  the  influence  of  railroads  upon  strategy  shows 
as  their  value  for  the  concentration  of  troops  from  outlying  districts 
open  a  given  point,  and  for  the  subsequent  extension  of  the  area  of 
"apply  of  the  army  so  collected*  It  is  beyond  dispute  that  such  con-  , 
centration  can  be  made  with  far  greater  rapidity  now  than  formerly ; 
and  that  the  greater  the  extent  of  country  over  which  the  troops  are 
Bpread,  the  greater  comparative  advantage  in  this  respect  do  they 
derive  from  their  railways.  Eailroads  are  of  little  use  for  very  short 
distances,  because  the  length  of  time  occupied  in  preparing  trains  and 
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embarking  troops,  especially  cavalry  and  artillery,  is  great  compared 
with  that  spent  on  the  journey.  Bat  when  we  come  to  long  distances 
the  advantages  are  enormous.  In  the  preparation  for  the  Italian  war 
of  1859,  some  French  troops  were  moved  by  railway  and  steamers 
from  Paris  to  Genoa  in  five  days ;  one  battalion  went  from  Lille  to 
Marseilles  in  forty  hours ;  and  the  main  line  from  Paris  to  Marseilles 
carried  an  average  of  8,500  men  and  500  horses  a  day.  On  one  par- 
ticular day  12,000  men  and  650  horses  were  sent,  the  greatest  number 
ever  yet,  as  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  transported  by  rail  under  the  most 
favourable  circumstances.  We  are  speaking,  of  course,  of  troops 
moving  to  the  seat  of  war  with  baggage  and  train,  not  of  such  affairs 
as  the  transport  of  volunteers  to  Brighton,  when  the  whole  ener- 
gies of  the  railway  are  concentrated  for  days  on  the  arrangements 
for  one  day,  and  the  troops  have  merely  to  march  into  the 
station,  and  file  into  the  carriages,  without  any  delay  for  packing 
stores,  and  leading  horses  into  vans.  In  the  same  war,  the  Austrians 
moved  by  rail  the  corps  of  Count  Clam  Gallas  from  different  parts  of 
Austria,  and  the  frontiers  of  Saxony  and  Bohemia, — 87,500  men, 
10,700  horses,  1,128  waggons,  and  96  guns — to  Verona  in  the  four- 
teen days  from  the  17th  to  the  81st  of  May ;  and  it  reached  the  posi- 
tion of  Magenta,  also  by  rail,  just  in  time  to  bar  the  road  to  Milan  from 
the  French,  who  would  otherwise  have  advanced  almost  unopposed. 
And  if  we  look  at  the  Danish  war  of  1864,  we  see  how  their  railroad 
system  enabled  the  Germans  to  concentrate  an  overwhelming  force 
at  the  very  outbreak  of  the  campaign,  brought  partly  from  remote 
districts  of  Austria.  So  again  her  railroads  enabled  Prussia,  between 
the  19th  of  May  and  the  1st  of  June,  1866,  to  assemble  on  the 
frontiers  of  Saxony  and  Silesia  three  armies,  consisting  of  220,000 
men,  and  760  guns,  armed  and  equipped  for  a  campaign,  and  pro- 
vided with  the  necessary  transport  trains,  provision  and  ammunition 
columns,  and  field  hospitals. 

These  instances  entitle  us  to  assert  that,  in  a  country  where  rail- 
roads abound,  the  government  possesses  great  facilities  for  the  con- 
centration of  forces,  and  for  the  supply  of  large  bodies  of  troops  by 
rail.  And  as  the  tendency  is  towards  the  multiplication  of  lines  of 
railway,  these  facilities  will  increase.  Thus  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted 
that  the  weeks  and  months  of  preparation  and  movement  which  were 
necessary  in  the  great  French  wars  will  in  future  be  contracted  into 
days,  and  that  instead  of  the  concentration  of  large  masses  of  troops 
being  rare,  as  formerly,  it  will  now  be  the  rule  of  war.  It  is  evident, 
also,  that  the  value  of  railways  for  troops  acting  on  the  defensive  is 
no  less  marked.  Troops,  spread  over  all  the  avenues  by  which  an 
enemy  might  approach,  can  be  concentrated  with  rapidity  when  his 
actual  point  of  attack  has  become  apparent ;  and  beaten  or  threatened 
armies  can  rapidly  be  supplied  with  reinforcements.  Look  at  the 
beleaguered  Federal  army  of  the  Cumberland  after  the  battle  of 
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Chicamanga,  reinforced  by  Hooker's  corps  of  28,000  men,  which  with 
all  its  artillery,  trains,  baggage,  and  animals,  accomplished  the  distance 
from  the  Rapidan  in  Virginia,  to  Stevenson  in  Alabama,  a  distance  of 
1,102  miles,  in  seven  days,  crossing  the  Ohio  twice  in  its  journey. 

We  may  thus  trace  very  distinctly  the  influence  of  railways  on  the 
preparatory  movements  of  a  campaign,  and,  under  certain  conditions, 
on  the  actions  of  the  defenders.     But  when  we  inquire  into  their 
use  for  the  movement  of  troops  in  an  enemy's  country,  we  find  them 
of  much  less  avail.     The  campaign  of  1866  in  Bohemia  supplies  us 
with  information  on  this  point.     The  Prussians  found,  during  their 
movements  within  their  frontier,  that  it  required  a  hundred  trains  to 
move  a  corps  d'armee  of  80,000  combatants,  with  all  its  train  and 
baggage  and  that  it  was  rarely  possible  to  move  more  than  twelve 
trains  a  day.   Tho  Austrians  are  said  to  have  succeeded  in  despatching 
fifteen  trains  a  day.     Now,  traffic  of  this  description  is  very  useful 
in  assembling  troops  from  a  distance  behind  a  fortified  frontier  line ; 
but  in  an  enemy's  country,  with  his  armies  disputing  the  territory, 
few  commanders  would  break  up  their  corps  into  fractions  and  send 
them  forward  at  intervals  of  two  hours  or  more.     And  so  it  is  only 
at  great  risk  that  lines  of  railway  can  be  used  for  the  movement  of 
troops  in  the  face  of  an  enemy.     Nevertheless,  they  have  been  so 
used,  and  with  success.     There  is  that  remarkable  instance  of  the 
Italian  campaign  of  1859,  when  the  allied  French  and  Sardinians 
held  an  outer  line  to  the  Austrians,  but  with  railway  communication 
from  end  to  end.     For  five  whole  days  the  movement  of  their  troops 
towards  their  left  was  carried  on  by  detachments  on  the  railway,  and 
one  corps  was  left  alone  on  the  extreme  right  for  nearly  four  days,  in 
order  to  confirm  the  Austrian  commander  in  his  infatuated  notion 
that  they  were  about  to  attack  by  their  right.    An  enterprising  and 
well-informed  commander  would  easily  have  cut  that  corps  off  from 
the  rest.     At  Yalenza  the  railway  runs  near  the  river,  and  was 
unguarded.     Any  time  during  those  four  days,  anywhere  between 
Yercelli  and  Voghera,  the  Austrians  might  have  cut  the  railway. 
But  it  was  not  till  too  late  that  their  commander  awoke  to  what  was 
going  on,  and  then  the  Allies  were  nearer  than  himself  to  the  only 
obstacle  in  their  path  to  Milan.     Indeed,  in  considering  this  enter- 
prise, one  is  more  struck  with  its  rashness,  and  the  extraordinary 
inertness  of  the   Austrians,  than  with  its  other  features.     It  was 
certainly  very  quickly  performed  by  means  of  the  railway ;  but  the 
Austrians  knew  of  the  railway  being  there ;  they  heard  the  trains 
running  to  Novara ;  they  saw  the  Sardinians  on  their  right ;  and  yet 
went  on  conjecturing  that  their  left  would  be  attacked.    Verily,  the 
old  saying  is  true,  that  in  war  he  who  makes  the  fewest  blunders 
wins.    But  carelessness  in  obtaining  intelligence  is  doubly  criminal, 
and  dulness  of  comprehension  doubly  fatal,  now  that  movements  can 
be  so  rapidly  effected. 

vol.  m.  z  z 
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In  this  case,  however,  the  Allies  were  operating  in  purely  friendly 
territory,  and  though  in  the  face  of  an  enemy,  were  within  their  own 
frontier.  In  a  hostile  country  it  is  not  likely  that  the  advancing  com- 
mander would  have  the  chance  of  using  the  railways  for  his  troops ; 
for  the  army  acting  on  the  defensive  would  have  broken  them  up,  and 
time  is  required  for  their  repair.  Hozier  says  that  in  the  Bohemian 
campaign  a  broken  bridge  between  Munchengratz  and  Jung  Bunzlan 
required  several  days  for  its  repair,  and  prevented  all  railway  com- 
munication with  Berlin  for  that  time;  and  doubtless  much  more 
damage  might  have  been  done  by  the  Austrian s.  At  Elbe  Teinitz, 
Colonel  Reilly  tells  us,  the  railway  twice  crosses  the  Elbe,  and  far 
several  yards  overhangs  the  river ;  this  portion  could  easily  hive 
been  blown  into  the  river,  but  no  such  precaution  was  taken.  If  the 
Austrians  had  made  the  most  of  their  opportunities  on  this  one  line, 
the  Prussians  would  have  been  unable  to  use  any  one  of  the  Bohe- 
mian railways,  for  the  other  lines  were  dosed  by  fortresses.  The 
direct  line  to  Berlin  was  barred  by  Koeniggratz ;  the  guns  of  There- 
sienstadt  commanded  the  line  to  Dresden  ;  so  that  when  the  Prussians 
had  advanced  on  Brunn,  their  only  railway  communication  with 
Prussia  lay  through  Prague,  whence  they  had  to  double  back  east- 
wards, instead  of  going  on  direct  to  Saxony. 

Yet  this  one  line  of  railway  was  of  great  use  for  the  carriage  of 
provisions  and  stores  in  rear  of  the  army  ;  and  for  this  purpose,  even 
though  not  for  the  movement  of  troops,  an  advancing  army  will  find 
its  enemy's  lines  of  value.  The  more  quickly  it  can  lay  down  the 
rails,  the  more  quickly  can  it  advance  with  confidence  of  being  well 
supplied.  The  Prussian  workmen,  specially  trained  for  the  task, 
were  singularly  rapid  and  successful  in  laying  down  the  broken  lines; 
yet,  quick  as  they  were,  they  were  not  quick  enough.  Even  after 
Prague  was  occupied,  their  army  transport  was  conducted  by  road 
for  some  days,  when  there  was  no  enemy  on  the  line.  A  broken 
bridge,  a  gap  of  a  few  yards,  necessitated  the  shifting  of  stores  from 
one  train  to  another,  causing  immense  loss  of  time,  and  Hozier  goes 
so  far  as  to  say  that  an  engineer  who  would  find  means  of  constructing 
rapidly  field  bridges  which  would  bear  the  weight  of  a  railway  train, 
would  cause  an  advance  in  the  art  of  war. 

Lines  of  railway  are  everywhere  specially  subject  to  dama^  hT  * 
retiring  enemy,  and  not  only  that,  but  are  liable  to  be  em,  e?wi  wfan 
in  use  by  the  advancing  force.  In  the  Bohemian  mmptafD  £• 
garrison  of  There  sienstadt  sallied  out,  and  out  the  \hw  of  tw^mj 
between  Prague  and  Berlin,  and  thus  severed  tha  sole  railway  am* 
munication  between  the  Prussian  army  before  Floridiidorf  and  iM  hm* 
of  operations ;  but  it  so  happened  that  the  iirmistice  had  boen  cm 
eluded  the  previous  day,  and  tbe  act  was  comparatively  iwiinporttMt 
In  America,  however,  whore  the  theata-e  of  war  wm  large,  tb*awoi*P 
thinly  populated,  and  the  roads  few,  so  that  railways ) 
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importance,  these  destructive  raids  were  very  frequent.  An  enter- 
prising cavalry  commander  would  get  round  the  enemy's  flank  by  a 
long  detour  with  a  squadron,  or  perhaps  only  a  troop,  and  tear  up 
the  rails,  or  break  down  a  bridge,  and  paralyse  all  traffic.  Morgan, 
Stuart,  Gillmore,  and  others  on  the  Confederate  side  were  repeatedly 
thus  successfully  engaged.  To  take  two  examples, — one  from  each 
side.  In  July,  1863,  Major  Jacobs,  with  a  small  detachment  of  the 
8rd  New  York  Cavalry  and  one  howitzer,  destroyed  the  costly  Rocky 
Mount  Railway-bridge  over  Tar  river,  more  than  four  hundred  feet  long, 
the  connecting  link  on  the  Wilmington  and  Weldon  Railway  between 
Richmond  and  the  South ;  and  when  M'Clellan  was  operating  against 
Richmond  in  1862,  and  was  using  the  York  Railway,  only  thirty-five 
miles  long,  to  communicate  with  his  depots  on  the  river  Pamunkey, 
General  Stuart  made  a  circuit  to  his  rear,  broke  the  line,  and  ate 
such  provisions  as  he  and  his  men  could  find.  One  other  instance 
may  be  given,  taken  again  from  Bohemia,  but  bearing  on  the  question 
of  the  use  of  railways  for  the  retreat  of  a  beaten  army.  When 
Bonedek  was  retreating  from  Olmiitz  on  Vienna,  the  Prussian  cavalry 
seized  the  railway  at  Lundenburg,  and  three  of  Benedek's  corps  were 
obliged  to  cross  the  Carpathians,  and  find  their  way  to  Vienna  by  the 
valley  of  the  Waag. 

From  these  instances,  and  the  study  of  many  others,  we  draw  the 
conclusion  that  for  troops  acting  on  the  offensive  in  the  enemy's 
country,  railways  are  only  valuable  for  purposes  of  supply  and  rein- 
forcements, and  thai  an  active  commander  will  frequently  render 
them  useless,  even  for  these  purposes.  Granting  to  railways  that 
they  allow  movements  of  concentration,  of  change  of  position,  of 
reinforcements  in  your  own  country,  to  be  made  with  far  greater 
rapidity  than  before,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  see  how  this  affects  the 
principles  of  the  combinations  of  strategy.  Long  before  railways 
were  introduced,  it  was  a  well-known  maxim  that  "time  is  the 
essence  of  strategy,  and  all  marches  should  be  measured  by  time 
and  not  by  distance."  With  a  railway-map  of  the  country  before 
him,  a  general  may  calculate  the  time  of  his  own  or  his  enemy's 
operations  as  well  now  as  when  railways  did  not  exist. 

From  the  consideration  of  railways  one  naturally  passes  to  their 
almost  invariable  companions,  electric  telegraphs.  It  is  a  reasonable 
supposition  that  the  parts  of  an  army  acting  on  the  defensive  will  be 
in  future  placed  in  telegraphic  communication  with  the  head-quarters ; 
and  that  the  various  columns  of  an  army  about  to  assume  the 
offensive  and  operating  by  more  than  one  line,  will  be  placed  in 
communication  through  some  central  point  in  rear.  This  was  the 
case  in  the  Bohemian  campaign.  Communication  was  kept  up 
between  the  king  and  the  head-quarters  of  each  of  the  three  Prussian 
armies  by  means  of  a  field-telegraph.  Each  army  had  a  field-tele- 
graph  division,  with  the  means  of  forming  telegraphic  communication 

z  z  2 
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for  forty  miles.  It  is  seldom,  however,  that  the  field-telegraph  was 
required  for  so  long  a  distance ;  for,  although  telegraphic  wires  are 
destroyed  by  a  retiring  army,  they  are,  unlike  railways,  rapidly  and 
easily  repairable ;  and  as  telegraphic  wires  are  found  running  beside 
almost  every  railway,  the  field-telegraph  will,  as  a  rule,  only  bo 
required  to  the  nearest  point  on  one  of  these  permanent  wires  which 
the  men  are  trained  to  repair  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

In  this  power  of  rapid  communication  between  the  parts  of  an 
army  and  one  moving  spirit,  there  seems  to  lie  the  greatest  change 
which  modern  improvements  have  effected  in  purely  land  campaigns. 
It  may  bo  worth  our  while  to  consider  how  telegraphs  would  have 
affected  the  strategy  of  the  Waterloo  campaign,  of  which  Colonel 
Chesney  has  lately  given  us  eivti  a  masterly  sketch.  If  Charleroi  had 
been  in  telegraphic  communication  with  Brussels,  and  Brussels  with 
the  towns  where  the  head-quarters  of  the  division  were  stationed,  as 
is  now  actually  the  case,  Ziethen  might  have  telegraphed  to  Wel- 
lington that  he  was  attacked  in  force ;  but  whether  he  would  have 
done  so  when  he  evidently  neglected  for  a  long  time  to  send  a  mes- 
senger, is  another  question.  The  human  element  enters  in  and  defies 
calculation.  But  assuredly  Wellington  would  have  telegraphed  to  his 
commanders  the  orders  which,  as  it  was,  he  could  only  send  by  mes- 
senger ;  and  the  concentration  might  have  been  effected  in  time  to 
aid  Blucher  on  the  field  of  Ligny.  A  telegraphic  message  might  have 
saved  Bulow's  blunder  in  not  starting  earlier  from  Liege,  though  it 
was  brought  about  by  a  want  of  definite  information  in  the  orders 
sent  to  him  by  Gneisenau.  But  the  telegraph  would  have  made  no 
difference  in  D'Erlon's  wanderings  between  two  battle-fields  less  than 
seven  miles  apart,  or  in  Grouchy' s  misdirected  pursuit.  In  some 
campaigns,  however,  the  influence  which  the  telegraph  might  have 
exerted  is  more  strongly  marked.  In  studying  the  campaigns  of 
1796  in  Italy,  and  1809  in  Germany,  in  the  first  of  which  Napoleon 
separated  the  Austrians  and  Sardinians,  and  in  the  second  the  wings 
of  the  Austrian  army,  defeating  both  in  detail,  one  cannot  but  be 
struck  with  what  Hamley  describes  as  "  the  powerful  influence  exer- 
cised upon  commanders  of  parts  of  armies  by  uncertainty  as  to  what 
is  passing  elsewhere."  *-So  long,"  he  continues,  "  as  there  is  constant 
communication  between  the  supreme  directing  authority  and  his  dis- 
persed subordinate  leaders,  so  long  may  a  coherent  impulse  be  given 
to  all  the  portions  of  an  army.  But  when  the  intervention  of  a  hostile 
force  destroys  this  communication,  the  action  of  every  part  is  checked. 
Combined  action  is  the  aim  of  a  commander-in-chief,  and  combination 
is  impossible  when  concert  is  destroyed.'*  In  neither  of  these  cases, 
as  far  as  we  can  judge,  need  the  communication  necessarily  have 
been  destroyed  had  the  telegraph  been  in  operation ;  for  it  makes  no 
difference  in  time  if  the  message  takes  a  circuit  of  a  thousand  miles ; 
and  we  havo  had  the  King  of  Prussia  from  Berlin  directing  the  move- 
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ments  of  tbe  three  armies  on  the  frontier,  just  as  we  find  Grant  at  New 
Orleans  lying  on  his  sick-bed  and  directing  the  manoeuvres  of  his 
lieutenants  by  telegraph.  Indeed,  throughout  the  American  war  of 
secession,  the  telegraph  was  the  chief  means  of  communication 
between  the  separated  portions  of  the  Northern  army,  through  the 
common  centre  of  Washington.  Yet,  lest  wo  give  too  great  import- 
ance to  this  power  of  keeping  up  rapid  communication  between 
divided  forces,  let  us  read  the  remainder  of  Hamley's  remarks. 
"  Nor  is  the  apprehension  which  paralyses  a  commander  who  is  thus 
separated  from  his  colleague,  the  result  merely  of  uncertainty.  For 
had  Beaulieu  from  Yoltri,  or  the  Archduke  from  Teugen,  advanced 
boldly  npon  the  enemy,  each  would  have  encountered  a  victorious  and 
superior  army.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that,  under  such  circum- 
stances, the  only  prudent  course  is  to  effect  a  reunion  with  the  utmost 
promptitude."  Need  we  add  that  such  reunion  would  be  much  facili- 
tated by  communication  as  to  the  when  and  the  where  such  reunion 
should  be  made  ? 

But  the  drawback  already  noticed  in  regard  to  railways,  of  their 
great  liability  to  injury,  applies  in  a  greater  degree  to  telegraphs,  and 
what  is  more,  your  own  telegraph  wire  may  become  your  greatest 
enemy.  Some  very  curious  examples  of  this  are  to  be  found  in  the 
American  war.  That  curious  collection  of  scraps,  called  "  Rebellion 
Record,  "  is  full  of  such  doings,  from  which  we  will  select  two  in- 
stances : — On  the  28rd  September,  1868,  a  secret  expedition  from 
Beauforts  to  the  mainland,  under  Captain  J.  E.  Bryant,  of  the  8th 
Maine  Volunteers,  and  consisting  of  two  companies  of  coloured  troops, 
tho  chaplain  of  Colonel  Higginson's  regiment,  a  telegraph  operator, 
and  a  lieutenant  of  the  4th  South  Carolina  Volunteers,  returned,  we 
are  told,  with  only  partial  success.  The  expedition  started  by  order 
of  General  Gillmore,  with  the  view,  not  of  cutting  the  rebel  telegraph 
between  Charleston  and  Savannah,  but  of  attaching  a  wire  and 
receiving  their  despatches.  Owing  to  the  carelessness  of  the  operator, 
however,  the  wire,  instead  of  being  hid  behind  tho  pole,  was  allowed 
to  hang  in  sight,  and  was  discovered  by  the  passengers  in  the  first 
passing  train ;  not,  howovcr,  until  some  very  important  messages 
had  been  received,  and,  among  others,  a  telegram  from  the  commander 
of  the  rebel  troops  in  Savannah  from  Beauregard,  ordering  all  his 
forces  to  Charleston,  to  engage  in  an  attack  upon  Folly  Island. 
How  one  can  picture  the  strange  group, — the  cool  and  daring  captain 
the  reverend  divine  whose  curiosity  had  got  tho  better  of  his 
clerical  caution,  and  the  young  subaltern,— clustering  round  the 
telegraph  operator,  as  he  reads  the  messages  flashed  along  the  wires 
to  his  hand ;  while  the  dusky  troops  stand  round  with  eager  faces, 
and  turn  their  heads  at  every  sound  which  may  be  the  signal  that 
they  are  discovered. 

But  there  were  oven  stranger  and  more  dangerous  risks  than  that 
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incurred  by  the  captain  and  the  chaplain.     Here  is  a  scene  from  tho 
banks  of  the  Potomac : — No  doubt  had  existed  for  some  time  that  the 
rebels  had  some  secret  means  of  knowing  everything  that  transpired 
within  the  Federal  lines,  and  that  the  information  was  instantaneously 
conveyed  to  them.     The  orders  for  the  recent  movements  had  not 
reached  the  circumference  of  the  military  circle  formed  by  the  Federal 
army  before  the  pickets  on  the  opposite  bank  were  calling  out  in 
mocking  tones,    "  How  are  you,  Yank  ?     Ain't  those   eight  days1 
rations  mouldy  yet  ?  "  and  so  on.     The  deepest  anxiety  prevailed  at 
head-quarters,  as  the  means  adopted  by  the  rebels  baffled  all  the 
vigilance  and  labour  employed  to  detect  them.     The  Provost-Marshal 
was,  however,  determined  to  bring  the  secret  to  light,  and  the  guards 
stationed  along  the  river  bank,  and  in  stations  favourable  for  signals, 
were  enjoined  to  use  the  utmost  watchfulness.    At  last  their  efforts 
were  crowned  with  success.     Ono  of  the  sentries  in  the  town  of 
Falmouth,  stationed  outside  a  dwelling  joining  the  brick  church  on 
the  river  bank,  heard  a  clicking  like  that  of  a  telegraph  instrument, 
and  having  told  his  superior  officer,  was  directed  to  enter  the  house 
and  investigate.     On  opening  a  door,  he  discovered  a  party  of  four  or 
five  persons,  one  of  whom  was  seated  by  a  telegraph  instrument, 
sending  messages  by  a   submarine   wire  across  the  Bapahannock. 
They  were  all  arrested,  and  as  their  offence  was  considered  of  extra- 
ordinary atrocity,  there  is  little  doubt  that  they  met  the  punishment 
which  the  law  awards  for  such  offence,  and  that  is  death  by  hanging. 
No  amount  of  telegraphic  operations  in  war  would  be  complete  with- 
out some  notice  of  Morgan's  famous  raid  in  Kentucky.     With  two 
regiments   of  cavalry,  entirely   volunteers,    and  two  howitzers,  he 
undertook  the  invasion  of  Kentucky;   and    he  was   assisted  by  a 
telegraphic  operator,  Mr.  Ellsworth,  who  carried  a  portable  electric 
battery,  and  telegraphic  instrument.     At  one  place  after  another  he 
took  down  the  telegraphic  wires,  received  reports,  despatched  informa- 
tion, and  ordered  and  counter-ordered  the  movements  of  the  Federal 
troops  for  hours.     Fletcher  tells  the  story  in  his  history  of  the  war, 
and  describes  the  ruses  adopted  to  find  out  the  names  of  the  places 
with  which  he  was  in  communication.     He  despatched  messages  to 
General  Boyle,  commanding  the  Federal  troops,  received  his  answers, 
and  countermanded  the  orders  of  all  the  troops  sent  to  intercept  him. 
And,  finally,  he  despatched  three  messages,  inimitable  for  their  cool 
impudence,  only  one  of  which  we  have  space  to  quote.     It  was  to 
that  very  General  J.  T.  Boyle,  whose  troops  he  had  ordered  about ; 
and  it  ran  thus : — "  Good  morning,  Jerry.     This  telegraph  is  a  great 
institution.     You  should  destroy  it,  as  it  keeps  you  too  well  posted. 
My  friend,  Ellsworth,  has  all  the  despatches  since  the  12th  of  July  on 
file.    Do  you  wish  copies  ?  "    Imagine  General  Boyle's  feelings  when 
he  received  this  despatch  with  the  signature  at  its  foot,  "  John  H. 
Morgan,  Commanding  Brigade." 
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It  has  been  said  with  much  troth,  that  the  exceptional  nature  of 
the  theatre  of  war  in  America  rendered  such  raids  as  this  much  more 
easy  of  accomplishment  than  they  would  be  in  the  scene  of  any 
European  confliot.  Yet  it  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  in  Bohemia 
or  Moravia  the  same  trick  might  have  been  played  upon  the  Prussians 
over  and  over  again.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  guard  every  mile  of 
telegraph  wire,  and  the  same  raid  by  which  the  garrison  of  Theresien- 
stadt  cut  the  railway  beyond  Prague,  might  have  been  employed  for 
this  purpose  as  well  as  another.  The  farther  the  troops  advance  the 
more  will  their  telegraphs  be  exposed  to  such  contingencies,  and  in 
any  hostile  country  it  would  seem  impossible  to  prevent  similar  events 
from  occurring.  There  is  much  less  risk  in  "  milking  the  wires,"  as 
it  was  called,  than  in  stopping  a  messenger  with  despatches. 

It  remains  to  notice  the  influence  upon  strategy  of  the  employment 
of  steam  for  water  transport ;  and  here  we  derive  an  advantage  of  a 
different  kind.  Whereas  by  railways  we  only  obtain  the  power  of 
moving  more  rapidly,  but  with  no  greater  certainty  than  before, — if 
anything  indeed  at  greater  risk, — by  steamers  we  obtain  the  power 
of  doing  with  certainty  what  before  was  matter  of  chance,  and  some- 
times of  doing  what  otherwise  could  not  be  done  at  all.  For  example,  we 
can  calculate  to  an  hour  the  time  which  a  steamer  will  take  in  moving 
a  given  distance,  whereas  with  a  sailing  vessel  all  such  calculation 
was  impossible.  An  adverse  wind  might  drive  her  off  from  the  very 
mouth  of  her  destined  haven.  But  now,  when  a  general  is  making  a 
movement  in  which  steam  transport  is  employed,  he  can  count  to  a 
certainty  on  the  punctuality  of  his  transports. 

When  Sir  John  Moore,  in  that  famous  retreat  before  the  French, 
ascertained  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  January,  1809,  that  Vigo 
offered  no  position  to  cover  his  embarkation,  but  that  Corunna  did, 
he  ordered  his  transports  round  from  Yigo  to  Corunna.  When,  at 
the  close  of  that  terrible  retreat,  in  which  his  troops  had  traversed 
eighty  miles  of  road  in  two  marches,  passed  several  nights  .under  arms 
in  the  snow  of  the  mountains,  and  been  seven  times  engaged  with  the 
enemy,  the  troops  approached  Corunna  on  the  11th,  the  general's 
gaze,  as  Napier  tells  us,  was  directed  towards  the  harbour ;  but  an 
open  expanse  of  water  painfully  convinced  him  that  to  fortune  at  least 
he  was  no  way  beholden.  Contrary  winds  detained  the  fleet  at  Yigo, 
and  the  last  consuming  exertion  made  by  the  army  was  thus  rendered 
fruitless.  Not  till  the  night  of  the  14th  did  the  transports  heave  in 
6ight,  and  then  the  French  had  come  up  to  the  position.  Contrast 
with  this  the  change  of  base  by  the  Allies  in  the  Crimea  in  1854. 
Landing  at  Eupatoria  on  the  north  side  of  Sebastopol,  they  advanced 
with  a  flank  resting  on  the  sea,  the  steam-ships  accompanying  the 
march.  After  fighting  the  battle  of  the  Alma  they  advanced  towards 
Sebastopol ;  but  the  defences  of  the  north  side  being  considered  too 
strong  to  be  attacked,  and  there  being  no  safe  harbour  there  to  make 
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a  base  of  operations  for  a  siege,  they  made  a  flank  march,  leaving  the 
fortress  on  their  right,  to  the  harbour  of  Balaklava,  south  of  Sebas- 
topol ;  and  as  they  approached  the  town  they  saw  rounding  the  point 
of  the  harbour  the  first  steamer  of  their  fleet, — an  incident  that 
has  furnished  Kinglake  with  material  for  one  of  the  most  striking 
dramatic  descriptions  of  his  gorgeous  narrative.  Such  a  manoeuvre 
would  have  been  all  but  impossible  under  the  old  conditions  of 
war;  for,  had  the  wind  changed  while  the  movement  was  being 
attempted  with  sailing  vessels,  nothing  short  of  ruin  could  have 
befallen  the  armies  of  the  Allies.  And  so  it  was  by  means  of  his 
steamers  that  McClellan  was  able  to  transfer  his  base  from  the 
Pamnnkey  to  the  James  River,  when  he  had  to  retreat  before  the 
Confederate  armies  that  menaced  his  right  flank. 

Nor  is  it  only  on  the  sea-coast  that  steamers  have  played  an  im- 
portant part.  Their  uses  on  inland  waters  have  taught  a  lesson  which 
may  turn  to  advantage  in  future  European  wars.  We  have  not  space 
to  follow  that  striking  use  of  steam-transports  by  General  Grant, 
when  he  changed  his  base  of  operations  in  order  to  obtain  a  position 
from  which  he  could  insure  the  surrender  of  Yicksburgh,  on  whose 
preservation  Jefferson  Davis  set  such  great  value.  Few  more  exciting 
tales  can  be  read  than  that  of  the  passage  of  the  batteries  by  the  gun- 
boats and  transports,  as  they  stole  down  at  night,  with  fires  hidden 
and  lights  out,  past  the  guns,  silently,  one  by  one.  At  last  they  are 
discovered, — tongues  of  flame  dart  out  from  the  shore-batteries, — the 
shot  and  shell  whistle  through  the  air, — a  great  beacon-fire  is  lit  on 
the  hill.  But  it  is  almost  too  late.  The  boats  have  run  the  gauntlet, 
some  are  crippled,  one  is  totally  consumed ;  but  enough  have  passed 
to  ferry  Grant's  troops  across  the  river  below  the  city,  and  by  his 
steamers  he  gains  his  object.  He  seizes  the  railway  and  telegraph 
by  which  Pemberton  in  Yicksburgh  communicates  with  the  rest  of  the 
Confederate  army  of  Mississippi,  and  we  see  the  old  result  of  sepa- 
ration immediately.  Combination  between  Pemberton  and  Johnston 
is  destroyed,  and  each  is  beaten  when  he  makes  his  independent 
attack.  From  such  a  lesson  as  this  there  may  be  learnt  not  only  the 
value  of  steamers,  but  the  necessity  of  sunken  defences, — torpedoes 
and  obstacles, — for  the  defence  of  river  fronts  of  fortresses. 

It  seems,  then,  that  although  the  principles  of  strategy  are  un- 
ehanging,  and  the  cares  of  a  commander  ever  the  same,  the  means 
by  which  these  principles  can  be  put  in  practice  have  become  greater, 
and  their  use  requires  more  energy  and  decision  than  ever.  In  the  faco 
of  tho  rapid  movements  of  his  enemy,  the  ignorant  general  will  be  a 
more  fatal  blunderer  than  heretofore.  Tho  complaint  of  the  old  Hun- 
garian officer  taken  prisoner  in  Napoleon's  first  campaign  in  Italy,  that 
there  was  no  fighting  against  such  a  general,  who  was  first  in  front,  then 
in  rear,  then  on  one  flank,  then  on  tho  other,  acting  in  defiance  of 
all  the  rules  of  war,  will  be  heard  again  and  again  wherever  the  power 
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of  these  new  appliances  fails  to  be  appreciated.  And  it  can  only 
be  appreciated  by  careful  study  not  only  of  the  present,  but  of  the 
past,  by  ascertaining  by  analysis  the  real  principles  that  never  change, 
and  the  manifold  methods  of  applying  them.  Was  ever  a  more  pitiful 
speech  than  old  Benedek's  answer  to  the  Austrian  emperor,  who 
placed  him  in  command  of  that  fine  army  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  of 
brave  soldiers  ?  "  Your  Majesty,  I  am  no  strategist ;  but  wherever 
I  find  the  enemy,  I  will  fight  them."  Was  ever  a  more  desperate 
hope  than  that  appeal  to  the  bayonet  to  remedy  the  defects  of  the 
general's  ignorance  ?  And  were  ever  chances,  no  matter  how  slight 
they  may  have  been,  more  miserably  thrown  away  by  defective 
generalship  on  the  part  of  the  commanders  of  corps  ?  For  the 
general,  degraded  from  his  high  command,  retired  into  obscurity, 
we  have  pity,  so  far  as  he  was  the  victim  of  political  shackles ;  but 
so  far  as  he  was  the  victim  of  his  own  want  of  strategical  knowledge, 
we  have  none.  "  An  ignorant  general,"  wrote  our  own  grand  Sir 
Charles  Napier,  "  is  a  murderer.  All  brave  men  confide  in  the 
knowledge  that  he  pretends  to  possess,  and  when  the  death-trial 
comes,  their  generous  blood  flows  in  vain.  Merciful  God  !  how  can 
an  ignorant  man  charge  himself  with  so  much  bloodshed  ?" 

Time  was  when  the  officers  of  the  English  army  were,  almost  to  a 
man,  ignorant  of  the  commonest  principles  of  the  art  of  war.  It  is 
so  no  longer.  The  art  is  taught  now  at  both  the  military  colleges, 
though  the  tradition  that  officers  of  the  scientific  corps  were  not  to 
hold  commands,  long  kept  it  away  from  Woolwich.  And  there 
will  i\o  longer  be  complaints  heard,  as  there  were  from  Wellington 
before  Waterloo,  that  the  Horse  Guards  sent  him  out  "  a  parcel  of 
young  gentlemen  "  for  his  staff,  who  were  even  worse  than  useless. 
Staff-officers  have  now  their  special  training,  in  which  the  art  of  war 
holds  its  proper  place.  England,  it  may  be  hoped,  is  beginning  to 
have  a  military  literature  of  her  own,  and  need  not  for  ever  draw 
from  the  poisoned  wells  of  French  military  history.  The  future  is 
brightening  before  us,  and  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  a  man  who 
combines  ability  with  study  may  make  certain  of  a  career  in  the 
British  army. 
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Wk  sailed  from  Cadiz*  Perez,  Bias,  and  I, 
Bound  westward  for  the  golden  Indian  seal, 
One  Christmas  morning  in  the  thirtieth  year 
Since  Colon  farrowed  first  the  western  main. 
Three  old  sea-doga  we  were,  well  tried  and  tanned 
In  battle  and  hard  weather  :  they  had  sailed 
With  the  Great  Admiral  in  his  first  emprise. 
And  I  with  Ponce  de  Leon,  when  he  flung 
The  banner  of  the  kingdoms  to  the  breeze 
Upon  the  sunny  shores  of  Florida, 

Wc  had  in  our  adventurings  amassed 
Some  store  of  gold,  sufficient  for  our  wants. 
By  dint  of  dogged  labour  and  hard  knocks, 
And  stress  of  toilful  days  and  careful  nights ; 
And  now  the  whitening  harvest  of  our  heads 
Might  have  admonished  us  to  slacken  sail 
And  turn  our  thoughts  towards  the  port  of  death* 
Leaving  the  furtherance  of  our  emprise 
Unto  the  fresher  hands  of  younger  men. 
Bat  he,  who  long  has  used  to  ride  the  main 
And  scent  the  briny  breezes  of  the  deep, 
Inhales  a  second  nature  with  the  breath 
Of  that  eternal  element,  and  it, 
With  all  its  spells  of  restless  venturousness, 
Grows  subtly  mingled  with  his  inmost  soul, 
And  will  not  let  him  rest  upon  the  land. 

And  so  we  three,  grey-bearded,  ancient  men. 
Furrowed  with  years,  hut  yet  with  hearts  aa  stoat 
And  sinews  as  well  strung  as  many  a  youth 
In  whom  the  hot  blood  rages,  launched  again 
Into  the  ancient  course  and  bent  our  Kails 
Once  more  towards  the  setting.     Not  that  wo 
Were  bitten  by  that  fierce  and  senseless  craze 
And  hunger  for  red  gold,  that  drove  the  folk 
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By  myriads  to  the  fruitful  Western  shores 
And  made  the  happy  valleys  ring  with  war, 
Plains  waste  with  fire  and  red  with  seas  of  blood  : 
A  more  unreal,  if  a  nobler,  goal 
Allured  our  hopes  towards  the  Occident 
And  thawed  the  chill  of  age  within  our  veins. 

I  had  with  Leon  companied,  when  he 
Sought  vainly  for  the  isle  of  Bimini, 
And  heard  the  Indians  of  the  Cuban  shore 
Tell  how,  some  fifty  years  before,  a  tribe 
Had  sailed  from  thence  to  seek  that  golden  strand 
Where  springs  the  fountain  of  eternal  youth, 
And,  finding  it,  had  lost  the  memory 
Of  all  their  native  ties,  and  lingered  there, 
Wrapped  in  an  endless  dream  of  Paradise. 

Oft  had  the  wondrous  legend  stirred  my  heart 
To  intermittent  longing,  and  what  time 
The  fire  of  youth  was  fresh  within  my  veins, 
I  paid  small  heed  to  it :  but  when  my  head 
Grew  white  with  winter's  snows,  the  ancient  fire 
Flamed  up  again  within  me,  and  my  soul 
Yearned  unappeasably  towards  the  West, 
Where  lay  the  wondrous  chrism.     At  my  heat 
These  two,  my  comrades,  kindled  to  like  warmth, 
And  with  like  aim  we  fitted  out  a  ship, 
And  turned  her  head  toward  the  setting  sun, 
Deeming  it  wise  to  let  none  know  our  aim, 
But  giving  out  we  sought  the  general  goal 
And  went  to  work  the  mines  of  Paria. 

The  Christmas  bells  rang  cheerily,  as  we  loosed 
Our  carvel  from  its  moorings,  and  the  sky 
Shone  blue  with  fairest  omen.     80  we  stood 
Adown  the  harbour,  and  with  favouring  winds 
Came  speedily  to  Ferro,  where  we  took 
New  store  of  food  and  drink,  and  sailing  on, 
Had  not  long  lost  from  sight  the  highest  peak, 
When  some  enchantment  seemed  to  fall  upon 
And  paralyse  the  water  and  the  air  : 
The  glad  winds  dropped,  the  sea  fell  down  to  glass, 
And  the  gold  sun  flamed  full  in  the  set  sky. 
For  some  score  days  we  felt  no  breath  of  air 
And  heard  no  break  of  ripples ;  but  we  lay 
And  sweltered  in  the  :  rip  of  that  fierce  heat. 
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And  so  wo  drifted  in  the  weary  calm, 
A  slow  foot  forward  and  a  slow  foot  back, 
Upon  the  long  low  folded  slopes  of  sea, 
Until ,  when  all  left  hope  and  looked  for  death, 
A  swift  sweet  breeze  sprang  np  and  drove  as  on 
Across  foam- spangled  ripples,  through  a  waste 
Of  wet  weed- tangle,  and  at  last  the  air 
Grew  faint  with  tempting  flower-breaths  ;  a  white  bird 
Lit  like  a  dream  npon  our  sea-browned  sail 
And  brought  with  it  the  promise  of  the  I  and. 

Softer  and  balmier  grew  the  breeze,  and  thick 
And  thicker  came  the  signs  of  ncaring  shores, 
Until,  one  morning,  from  the  early  mists 
A  green- coned  island  rose  np  In  our  way, 
And  our  glad  hearts  were  conscious  of  the  land. 

Landing,  we  met  with  Spaniards  armed  and  cloth  ,1, 
Who  led  us  to  the  chief  town  of  the  isle, 
That  lay,  snow-white,  within  a  blaze  of  green, 
It  was  New  Spain,  and  having  there  refreshed 
Our  weary  bodies  with  a  grateful  rest 
Among  the  pleasant  places  of  the  isle, 
We  trimmed  our  sails  anew  towards  the  West, 
And  steered  into  the  distance  with  hold  hearts. 

Through  many  a  winding  maze  of  wooded  aits 
And  channels,  where  the  lush  boughs  canopied 
The  lucent  waters  in  their  sanded  bed, 
Wo  passed  and  smelt  sweet  odours  of  strange  flower?. 
That  filled  the  forests  with  a  blaze  of  bloom. 
This,  coasting  Cuba  :  and  the  last  land  passed, 
Where  the  white  headland  rushed  into  the  deep 
And  strove  in  vain  to  reach  some  kindred  land, 
Lost  in  the  infinite  distance,  fields  of  green 
Glittered  and  broke  to  surges,  far  and  wide, 
Until  the  eye  lost  vision.     Nothing  feared, 
We  hade  farewell  to  all  the  terraced  slopes 
And  fragrant  woodlands,  and  with  fluttering  sails 
Stretched  out  into  the  undiscovered  seas. 

Fair  winds  soon  drove  us  out  of  sight  of  Land  ; 
And  in  a  sweet  bright  glory  of June  wanntht 
Attempered  by  lythe  breezes,  did  we  cleave. 
For  many  days,  the  slow  and  pearled  surge, 
Fair  heaven  o'er  as  of  a  wild  flower's  blue, 
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With  now  and  then  a  trail  of  golden  cloud, 

Feathered  with  silver,  sloping  o'er  its  bell 

Of  windless  azure,  and  a  jasper  sea, 

Full  of  all  glints  and  plays  of  jewelled  light, 

Fishes  of  diamond,  and  seaweed  trails, 

Ruby  and  emerald,  that  bore  wide  blooms 

Of  white  and  azure  :  some  enchanted  land 

Lay  for  our  sight  beneath  that  crystal  dome  % 

Of  hyaline  inverted  towards  the  sky, 

Drinking  the  soft  light  with  so  whole  a  bliss, 

That  some  new  radiance  ever  woke  in  it. 

So  journeyed  we  for  many  a  golden  day 
And  many  a  night  enchanted,  till,  at  last, 
One  night  the  sunset  lay  across  the  West, 
In  one  great  sheet  of  bright  and  awful  gold^ 
And  would  not  fade  for  twilight.     In  the  air, 
The  hours  fled  round  towards  midnight ;  but  the  sun 
Was  stayed  by  some  new  Joshua,  and  the  West 
Still  seemed  the  land  of  the  Apocalypse, 
Emblazoning  the  future  of  our  hopes. 

We  all  did  wonder  at  the  miracle, 
And  some  began  to  quake  for  very  fear ; 
But  Perez  lifted  up  his  voice  and  said, — 
"  Friends,  this  is  e'en  the  very  sign  of  God, 
To  show  us  of  His  mercy  we  shall  see 
And  come  to  what  we  long  for  ere  we  die." 
And  as  he  spoke  a  fresher  breeze  fell  down 
Upon  the  gold-stained  canvas  of  the  sails, 
So  that  we,  drifting  fast  towards  the  West 
And  its  miraculous  splendours,  saw  gold  towers 
And  spires  of  burning  emerald  glance  and  glow 
Against  the  golden  background.     Then  great  awe 
And  wondrous  comfort  fell  upon  us  all, 
And  from  our  lips  "  The  City  of  the  Lord  ! " 
Came  with  a  reverent  triumph,  for  it  seemed 
Indeed  the  town  of  pearl  and  golden  gates, 
And  angels  standing  in  the  beryl  streets  ; 
And  as  we  ever  ran  towards  the  place, 
The  joy  of  Mary  entered  all  our  hearts, 
.  And  kneeling  down  together  on  the  deck, 
We  all  linked  hands  and  offered  thanks  to  God. 

The  hours  went  by  and  lengthened  out  to  days, 
And  still  no  darkness  curtained  that  fair  fire, 
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No  sign  of  dawning  glittered  in  the  East ; 
But  still  that  glory  flamed  across  the  West, 
And  still  towards  the  setting  fled  our  boat. 

So,  as  we  counted  it  by  lapse  of  time, 
Deprived  of  natural  signs  of  day  and  night, 
Seven  days  had  passed  ;  and  on  the  seventh  day, 
At  fall  of  eventide, — or  what  is  wont 
To  be  that  time  in  this  our  world  that  knows 
No  miracles, — the  splendours  gathered  up, 
And  running  all  together  like  a  scroll, 
Were  bound  into  a  single  blazing  globe, 
That  gradually  did  shrink  upon  itself, 
Until  it  was  but  as  a  larger  stai 
And  hung  in  heaven,  a  splendid  lucent  pearl, 
Flooding  the  purple  twilight  with  soft  Are ; 
And  as  the  flaming  curtain  rolled  away 
'  And  left  the  westward  empty,  in  the  span 
Of  ocean,  right  before  us,  rose  a  slope 
Of  pleasant  shores  and  smiling  terraces, 
Crowned  with  a  tender  glory  of  fair  green. 

Our  hearts  leapt  up  within  us  ;  something  spoke 
To  us  of  the  fulfilment  of  our  hopes, 
And  as  we  drew  yet  nearer,  snow-white  sands, 
Gemmed  with  bright  pearls  and  coloured  wonderments 
Of  shells  and  sea- weeds,  sparkled  on  the  rim 
Of  the  glad  glittering  blue,  and  palaces 
Of  dream-like  beauty  shimmered  afar  off, 
Like  agates,  in  the  mazes  of  the  wood. 

We  ran  the  carvol  through  a  wooded  reach 
Of  shelving  water,  calm  and  musical 
With  fret  of  breaking  ripples  on  the  stones, 
And  drove  the  keel  into  the  yielding  sand, 
Where  with  a  tender  sweep  the  silver  shore 
Sloped  down  and  held  thy  ocean  in  ite  arms. 

Landing,  we  entered,  thro  an  opening 
Of  columned  palms,  a  forest  fair  and  wide*. 
ThroT  which  long  glades  ran  stretching  in  tlw  culm, 
And  rayed  oat  thro  ugh  thv  leafage  on  all  aid 
And  as  our  feet  trod  grass,  the  tropic  night 
Was  wasted,  and  the  cool  sweet  early  day 
Was  horn  in  the  blue  heavens.     On  all  mlem 
The  fruitful  earth  was  mad  with  joy  of  Spring, 
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Not  as,  in  our  cold  West,  the  painful  lands 
Flower  with  a  thin  sparse  stint  of  meagre  blooms, 
Bnt  with  a  blaze  of  heaven's  own  splendrousness 
Moulded  to  blossom.     In  the  lavish  earth 
There  was  not  room  enough  for  the  glad  blooms 
To  spread  to  fulness  their  luxuriance; 
And  so  they  ran  and  blossomed  up  the  trunks, 
And  seizing  all  the  interspace  of  air, 
Shut  out  the  sky  with  blazoned  flowerages. 
And  as  we  went,  the  cloisters  of  the  woods 
Rang  with  the  golden  choirings  of  the  birds, 
God's  poets,  that  did  give  Him  praise  for  Spring, 
And  all  the  tender  twilight  of  the  air 
Was  brimmed  with  ripples  of  their  minstrelsy. 

Some  hours  we  journeyed  slowly  thro'  the  aisles 
Of  emerald,  hung  with  flower-trails  wild  and  sweet, 
Whose  scent  lay  on  the  waitings  of  the  breeze 
And  lapt  our  senses  in  a  golden  dream : 
Slowly,  I  say, — for  wonder  held  our  feet, 
And  we  were  often  fain  to  stop  and  feed 
Our  dazed  eyes  on  the  exquisite  fair  peace 
Of  all  things1  perfect  beauty  and  delight. 

At  last  we  came  to  where  the  cloistered  glades 
Grew  wider,  and  we  heard  a  noise  of  bells 
And  glad  wide  horn-notes  ringing  thro'  the  trees 
And  waning  lingeringly  along  the  aisles, 
And  a  far  noise  of  some  most  lovely  sound 
Held  all  the  air  with  one  enchanted  note, 
As  'twere  the  pausing  of  an  angel's  song, 
When  in  the  dawn  the  gates  of  heaven  unfold, 
Had  floated  down  and  lit  upon  the  earth. 

And  then  the  forest  ceased,  and  in  the  noon, 
Now  that  the  sun  rode  high  in  the  blue  steeps, 
We  saw  a  fair  white  city  in  the  plain, 
Bounded  with  blossomed  flowers  and  singing  rills, 
And  fringed  with  tender  grace  of  nestling  trees. 

The  gates  stood  open  for  our  welcoming, 
And  in  we  passed,  but  saw  none  in  the  streets, 
And  wandered  slowly  onward  thro'  the  ways, 
Much  doubting  but  the  whole  might  be  a  dream, 
And  loath  to  speak,  lest  something  break  the  charm. 
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Full  lovely  and  most  pleasant  was  the  place, 
Builded  with  palaces  of  purest  white 
And  columns  carvon  to  all  gracious  shapes 
Of  lovely  things  that  harbour  in  the  world 
Or  in  the  poet's  fancy.     All  the  walls 
Were  laced  with  golden  tracery  and  set 
With  precious  marbles,  wrought  most  cunningly 
To  delicate  frail  fretwork.     Golden  spires 
Ease,  pistil-like,  towards  the  serene  heaven 
From  out  mo  on  *pe  tailed  flower- domes,  and  tbo  roofa 
Seemed,  in  the  noonday,  one  great  graven  prayer, 
For  the  aspiring  of  their  minarets. 
Fair  courtyards  caught  the  quiet  from  the  air 
And  hoarded  up  the  shadow  in  their  hearts, 
Making  the  silence  musical  with  pearls 
And  silver  of  their  fountains1  gurgling  plash. 
A  city  of  the  pleasance  of  the  gods 
It  seemed,  embosomed  in  a  flower- soft  calm, 
Soiled  by  no  hreath  of  clamour  or  desire. 

So  did  we  wander  up  that  silver  street, 
As  one  that,  in  the  lapses  of  a  dream, 
Goes  like  a  god  for  lack  of  wonderment, 
And  came  to  where  a  sudden  water  gushed 
Among  moss -feathered  pehbles  and  was  turned 
Into  tho  middle  way,  wherein  it  ran 
Along  the  agate  stones  rejoicingly 
And  niarged  itself  with  hands  of  vivid  bloom. 

It  was  so  clear,  and  sang  so  sweet  a  song 
Of  cool  fresh  gladness,  that  wo  all  were  fain 
To  stop  and  lave  our  feet  and  bands  in  it, 
If  haply  virtue  might  bo  bad  from  it 
Of  its  exceeding  blithcness.     This  being  done. 
We  wended  on  again  by  its  fair  flood, 
That  seemed  to  us  a  rippled  silver  clue, 
Unwinded  by  some  river  deity, 
Friendly  to  men,  and  loading  step  by  step 
To  some  far  scat  of  exquisite  idlcsse. 
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When  on  the  fly-leaf  of  an  old  family  Bible  one  reads,  amid  the 
prohibited  degrees  of  consanguinity,  "a  man  may  not  marry  his 
grandmother,"  the  idea  suggested  to  the  mind  is  one  of  ridicule  at 
the  supposition  that  such  a  connection  could  by  possibility  be  formed. 
And  yet  in  the  year  1889,  such  an  inconceivable  ceremony  of 
marriage  was  celebrated  in  England.  In  Hansard's  "  Parliamentary 
Debates"  of  that  year,  the  then  Bishop  of  London,  in  present- 
ing a  petition  to  the  House  of  Lords  which  complained  of  some 
irregularities  in  the  celebration  of  marriage  that  were  alleged  to  have 
taken  place  since  the  religious  ceremony  was  dispensed  with,  in 
Registrars'  offices,  mentioned  the  fact,  which  was  admitted  by  the 
Lords  who  took  part  in  the  debate,  that  a  young  man  in  the  Oundle 
Union  had  gone  through  a  ceremony  of  marriage  with  his  grand- 
mother, performed  by  the  Superintendent  of  the  union,  and  before  a 
caveat  could  issue,  the  ceremony  had  been  completed.  Ho  also 
stated  that  elsewhere  another  ceremony  of  marriage  had  been  gone 
through  between  a  man  and  his  wife's  sister's  daughter,  and  he 
naturally  attributed  these  exceptional  cases  to  the  withdrawal  of 
what  he  considered  the  safeguards  of  the  ceremony, — namely,  license 
and  banns.  Not  very  long  ago,  however,  a  man  living  in  the  diocese 
of  Sarum,  by  means  of  an  oath  taken  in  Doctors'  Commons,  obtained 
a  license  and  went  through  the  form  of  marriage  in  a  London  church 
with  his  father's  widow.  So  that  it  would  seem  neither  license  or 
banns  is  in  any  degree  better  qualified  to  prevent  outrages  upon 
morality  than  the  notice  required  by  law  to  be  served  on  Marriago 
Registrars.  Of  course  these  ceremonies  and  these  alleged  matri- 
monial contracts  were  not  legal  marriages,  and  if  there  had  been  or 
be  any  issue,  such  would  necessarily  be  illegitimate. 

A  Report  has  been  published  by  the  Royal  Commission  on  the 
Law  of  Marriage ;  and  as  the  Evidence  on  which  that  Report  is 
founded,  and  the  Report  itself,  are  extremely  valuable  documents, 
comprising  the  opinions  of  able  and  accomplished  men  on  the  subject 
of  a  uniform  marriage  law  for  the  three  kingdoms,  embracing  sim- 
plicity and  certainty,  we  propose  to  furnish  our  readers  with  a 
summary  of  the  facts  and  recommendations  supplied  by  these  inter- 
esting papers. 

The  Commission  issued  on  the  22nd  day  of  March,  1865,  to  inquire 
mto  and  report  upon  the  state  and  operation  of  the  various  laws  in 
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force  in  the  different  parts  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  with  respect  to  the  constitution  and  proof  of  the  contrac-: 
of  marriage,  and  the  registration  and  other  means  of  product 
evidence  thereof;  and  also  into  the  state  and  operation  of  the  Ira 
of  the  United  Kingdom  in  relation  to  the  marriages  of  European 
British  subjects  in  India  and  in  the  Colonies  ;  and  also  into  the  st&fc 
and  operation  of  such  of  the  laws  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  relate  to 
the  marriage  of  British  subjects  in  foreign  countries.  The  Commis- 
sioners named  were  Lord  Chelmsford,  Lord  Mayo,  Lord  Lyvedec 
Mr.  Walpole,  Mr.  Monsell,  Lord  Justice -General  of  Scotland,  Judge 
O'Hagan,  Sir  James  Wilde,  Sir  W.  Page  Wood,  Sir  RonndtE 
Palmer,  Lord  Cairns,  Mr.  George  Young,  Sir  Travers  Twiss,  He: 
Majesty's  Advocate- General,  and  Mr.  Alexander  Murray  Dnalop: 
thus  combining  the  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  element,  as  well 
as  the  Common  Law  and  Canon  Law  advocates.  Mr.  John  Free: 
McQueen  was  constituted  the  Secretary. 

Nothing,   perhaps,   will   strike   a  reader  of  the   evidence  more 
forcibly  than  the  Hildebrandish  tone  assumed  by  the  Roman  Catbolk 
Church  in   reference  to   the  ceremony  of  marriage,    expressed,  of 
course,  in  very   modified  terms,  save,  perhaps,   the    extraordinary 
tenacity  with  which  most  of  the  Scotch  witnesses  cling  to  the  ancient 
Canon  Law  as  the  foundation  of  their  system,  subject,  of  coarse,  fc> 
such  modification  as  judicial  decision  may  have  applied  to  it.    Tk 
Boman  Catholic  Church  exercise  in  this  matter  an  assumption  of  ar 
"  imperium  in  imperio,"  declaring  its  own  laws,  independent  of  and 
conflicting  with  the  law  of  the  land,  validating  according  to  the  b« 
of  the  Church  a  marriage  which  would  be  null  and  void  by  the  law  if 
the  land ;  and  holding  that,  as  marriage  is  a  sacrament,  the  Churu 
alone  can  establish  diriment  impediments,  and  dispense  with  then*. 
and  that  any  man  and  woman  under  its  jurisdiction,  and  subject  to  a 
diriment  impediment,  cannot  contract  marriage  validly  unless  thi} 
have  obtained  dispensation  from  the  ecclesiastical  authorities.    Thsis 
if  two  Roman  Catholics  contract  marriage  in  the  preaenci.  *A  a  i  ■  ^ 
trar,  such  marriage  is  valid  according  to  the  law  of  the  land,  imt  i 
Roraan  Catholics  it  is  regarded  mere  concubinage  ;  if  they  cantc 
marriage  in  Ireland  in  a  Protestant  church,  the  marriage  is  wh 
uccording  to  law,  but  invalid  in  the  eyes  of  the  Church ;  *al  if 
Roman  Catholic  priest  marry  a  Protestant  anil  one  of  his  own  Gbm 
it  is  valid  as  far  as  the  Church  is  concerned,  bat  it  is  illegal  l*f  &&& 
law.     And  ho  again,  if  divorced  people  afterwards  many  accord^  t> 
the  law  of  the  land,  such  marriage  is  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Chi 
considered  in  the  light  of  concubinage.    The  singularity  of  tho  Cte 
assuming  this  prerogative,  is  characteristic ;  far  ui  every  part  of  Ew^ 
except  England,  marriage  was  regarded  merely  as  a  contract  dcpf« 
on  the  consent  of  the  parties*  not  requiring  any  particular  form  uTftf* 
mony  nor  the  presence  of  a  priest ;  but  the  Council  of  Trent  &*& 
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all  such  marriages  null  and  void,  with  the  alleged  object  of  preventing 
clandestine  marriages.  Hence,  wherever  the  decrees  of  that  Council 
operate,  such  marriages  are  still  so  regarded. 

This  law  of  Trent  was  published  in  Ireland,  but  in  somo  of  the 
parishes  not  till  the  2nd  of  December,  1827,  and  there  all  marriages  of 
Roman  Catholics  are  null  and  void,  according  to  the  law  of  that  Church, 
unless  contracted  before  a  parish  priest  or  a  bishop.  To  sanction, 
therefore,  what  is  called  the  civil  ceremony,  is  to  withdraw  from  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  a  portion  of  its  sacerdotal  power,  depriving 
it  of  the  right  it  asserts  to  dispense  with  prohibited  degrees  of 
marriage,  and  to  declare  as  valid  and  lawful  what  the  law  of  the  land 
says  is  null  and  void.  The  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent  never 
T7ere  promulgated  in  Scotland,  and  so  in  that  country  the  old  ecclesi- 
astical law  prevails  as  to  marriage,  and  the  consent  of  the  contracting 
parties  is  all  that  is  requisite  to  constitute  marriage  ;  "  no  form  or 
ceremony,  civil  or  religious,  no  notice  before  or  publication  after,  no 
consummation  or  cohabitation,  no  writing,  no  witnesses  even  are 
essential  to  the  constitution  of  this,  the  most  important  contract 
which  two  private  parties  can  enter  into,  whether  as  affecting  their 
domestic  arrangements  or  the  pecuniary  interests  of  themselves  and 
their  families." — Leslie  and  Leslie,  Court  of  Session  Reports,  2nd 
series,  p.  998.  The  especial  complaint,  however,  of  the  law  of 
marriage  arises  from  its  secularisation,  doing  away  with  the  religious 
ceremony,  and  putting  it  on  the  same  footing  as  ordinary  contracts. 
Though  this  course  has  been  followed  in  France,  in  Austria,  in 
Belgium,  and  in  Italy,  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  bishops  see  in  it 
*'*  what  is  well  calculated  to  destroy  the  happiness  of  families,  to 
spread  immorality,  and  to  render  the  education  of  children  extremely 
difficult  and  uncertain,  especially  where  the  practice  of  divorce  is 
established." — Appendix  to  Report,  p.  83.  They  accordingly  attri- 
bute to  this  secularisation,  the  disturbance  of  the  peace,  and  the  loss 
of  some  of  his  dominions  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  the  great 
deterioration  of  public  morality  in  Franco  and  Belgium ;  while  in 
Ireland,  where  a  religious  respect  for  marriage  still  prevails,  and 
where  there  is  no  Divorce  Court,  illicit  unions  are  not  frequent,  the 
number  of  illegitimate  children  is  very  small,  child-murder  almost 
unknown,  and  the  abandoning  of  children  by  their  parents  not 
frequent.  The  objoct  of  the  State  in  dealing  with  the  question  of 
a  uniform  law  of  marriage,  is  not  to  make  the  validity  of  a  marriage 
depend  on  formalities  to  be  imposed  by  the  State,  but  simply  to 
secure  a  proper  record  of  the  marriage,  and  in  this  object  there  is 
surely  no  interference  with  conscience.  The  religious  ceremony,  the 
State  holds,  is  a  matter  for  the  parties  themselves ;  though  marriage 
be  constituted  by  consent,  the  mode  in  which  that  is  to  be  carried 
out,  whether  in  the  office  of  a  registrar,  or  by  solemnization  before  a 
priest,  or  by  some  other  ceremony,  is  left  to  individual  choice  ;  what 
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is  sought  for  by  a  uniform  law  is,  a  record  of  the  ceremony  that 
can  be  used  as  evidence,  and  made  available  in  matters  of  title,  of 
the  acquisition  and  devolution  of  property,  and  of  civil  rights  and 
privileges. 

Now,  then,  let  us  see  what  the  Commission  had  to  deal  with.  "  The 
laws  of  England  and  Ireland  agree  in  requiring  for  the  legal  con- 
stitution of  marriage  within  their  respective  jurisdiction,  a  solemn 
and  final  contract,  deliberately  entered  into  in  the  presence  either  of 
a  minister  of  religion  of  the  Established  Church,  or  of  some  other 
denomination  recognised  by  law,  or  of  a  civil  officer  duly  authorized, 
and  in  accepting,  as  sufficient  for  this  purpose,  either  a  religious  or  a 
purely  civil  solemnity.  They  also  agree  in  prescribing  various  con- 
ditions, as  to  residence,  notice,  place,  time,  and  other  matters,  with 
a  view  to  prevent  the  clandestine  and  unlawful,  and  to  regulate  the 
lawful,  celebration  of  marriage,  compliance  with  some  of  these  being 
essential  to  the  constitution  and  validity  of  the  marriage  with  others 
not  essential.  An  important  exception,  however,  to  this  general 
agreement  is  found  in  Ireland  in  the  case  of  Roman  Catholic 
marriages,  for  which  no  conditions  of  the  latter  kind  are  prescribed. 
In  both  countries  provision  is  made  for  a  general  registry  of  marriages, 
with  a  view  to  their  greater  publicity  and  more  authentic  proof,  but 
the  validity  or  the  proof  of  marriage  is  not  made  dependent  upon  such 
registration,  or  upon  any  other  particular  kind  of  evidence." — Com- 
missioners' Report,  pp.  5  and  6.  In  England  there  is  the  marriage  in 
the  church  by  banns,  and  by  license ;  there  is  also  the  marriage  by 
the  Registrar's  certificate  or  license ;  and  the  latter  marriage  may  be 
celebrated  in  a  Registrar's  office,  or  in  a  building  registered  for  that 
purpose,  and  any  part  of  a  building  licensed  and  used  for  public 
religious  worship,  as  a  Roman  Catholic  or  Nonconformist  chapel,  is 
deemed  a  separate  building.  For  these  marriages  no  form  of 
solemnization  is  prescribed ;  there  may  or  may  not  be  a  religious 
ceremony  in  the  registered  building,  but  any  religious  ceremony 
is  prohibited  in  the  Superintendent  Registrar's  office. 

However,  in  England,  the  law  and  practice  of  these  marriages  out 
of  the  Church  is  uniform,  whether  the  parties  be  Roman  Catholics, 
Presbyterians,  Methodists,  Independents,  Baptists,  or  any  other  reli- 
gious denomination  except  Jews  and  Quakers,  who  are  subject  to  a 
peculiar  legislation ;  as  they  are  not  restricted  to  a  marriage  in 
registered  buildings,  but  may  be  married  in  any  place  within  the 
Superintendent  Registrar's  district,  and  the  presence  at  the  marriage 
of  their  own  registering  officer  in  the  case  of  Quakers,  and  of  an  officer 
certified  as  Secretary  of  a  Jewish  Synagogue  in  the  case  of  Jews, 
is  considered  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  authentication  of  the  con- 
tract. They  of  course  give  a  like  notice  as  other  Nonconformists  to 
the  Registrar. 

In  Ireland  the  Established  Church  marriages  are  the  same  as  in 
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Kugland,  with  some  very  trifling  differences  as  to  time  and  the 
contents  of  the  affidavit  to  obtain  a  license,  but  in  other  marriages, 
siot  celebrated  by  the  Established  Clergy,  the  divergences  begin; 
marriages  between  Roman  Catholics  are  unaffected  by  statutory 
enactments,  save  by  an  Act  of  26th  and  27th  of  the  Queen,  whereby 
directions  are  prescribed  for  the  registration  of  these  marriages ;  but 
otherwise  Roman  Catholics  are  left  to  the  operation  of  the  common 
law,  which,  requiring  the  presence  of  a  priest,  either  publicly  or 
privately,  sanctions  the  celebration  of  a  marriage  at  any  time  or  place, 
And  in  any  form  or  manner,  without  banns,  license,  notice,  residence, 
or  consent  of  any  kind.  The  statute  law  of  the  land,  however,  still 
prohibits  the  ceremony  of  a  marriage  between  a  Protestant  and 
Roman  Catholic,  or  between  two  Protestants,  by  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest;  and  this  is  regarded  one  of  the  grievances  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  in  Ireland,  that  their  priests  cannot  celebrate  mixed 
marriages.  The  Presbyterian  marriages  are  provided  for  by  the  7th 
and  8th  of  the  Queen  as  to  the  mode  of  regulating  them,  which  may 
be  in  a  certified  place  of  worship  by  a  Presbyterian  minister,  precedod 
by  a  publication  of  banns,  or  by  a  license,  which  is  the  more  frequent 
mode.  There  is  also  the  marriage  by  Registrar's  certificate  or 
license.  Though  apparently  simple,  this  state  of  the  law  in  Ireland 
has  led  one  of  the  witnesses  examined  to  observe: — "  In  addition  to 
the  number  of  Acts  that  regulate  the  celebration  of  marriage,  marriage 
is  celebrated  in  Ireland  lawfully  in  several  different  ways.  There  is 
one  law  for  the  Established  Church,  one  for  the  Presbyterian,  ono  for 
the  Nonconformists,  one  for  the  Roman  Catholics,  one  for  tho 
Quakers,  one  for  the  Jews,  and  a  law  for  civil  marriages,  where  there  is 
no  religious  service,  so  that  in  reality  there  are  seven  different  methods 
of  celebrating  marriages  legally  in  Ireland.  Then,  there  are  not  only 
these  different  methods,  but  the  anomalies  of  these  are  very  striking ; 
for  instance,  it  is  a  felony  on  the  part  of  a  parochial  clergyman  to 
celebrate  a  marriage  that  may  be  lawfully  celebrated  by  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest ;  it  is  felony  for  tho  Roman  Catholic  priest  to  celebrate 
a  marriage  that  may  be  lawfully  celebrated  by  a  parochial  clergyman, 
a  Presbyterian  minister,  and  a  Nonconformist  minister;  and  it  is 
felony  for  a  Presbyterian  minister  and  a  Nonconformist  minister  to 
celebrate  a  marriage  that  may  be  lawfully  celebrated  by  a  clergyman 
of  the  Established  Church." — Appendix,  151.  This  is  explained 
thus ;  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  may  marry  without  the  publication  of 
notice  in  a  chapel,  in  a  private  house,  at  any  hour  of  the  day  or 
Bight,  but  it  is  felony  for  the  parochial  clergyman,  or  Presbyterian,  or 
Nonconformist  minister  so  to  do ;  if  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  cele- 
brate marriage  between  a  professing  Protestant  and  a  Roman  Catholic 
it  is  a  felony,  and  if  a  Presbyterian  or  Nonconformist  marry  where 
one  of  the  parties  is  not  a  member  of  their  respective  churches  that 
also  is  a  felony.    It  is  therefore  not  unreasonable  in  the  witness 
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stating)  "  though  no  one  denomination,  as  compared  with  another 
denomination,  has  any  special  right  to  complain,  yet  each  one  has  a 
general  right  to  complain." 

There  do,  however,  seem  facilities  given  for  marriage  and  sanctioned 
by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Ireland  which  require  control,  and 
if  that  Church  seek  relief  from  what  it  considers  a  hardship,  the  not 
being  permitted  to  celebrate  mixed  marriages,  it  should  be  bound  to 
comply  with  the  requisites  which  the  State  enforces  from  Protestants, 
namely,  a  notice  as  to  celebration,  and  publicity  and  regularity  of 
time  of  service.  Otherwise,  a  Roman  Catholic  clergyman  might 
celebrate  marriage  between  Protestants  of  any  improvident  kind,  and 
the  old  abuses  which  existed  prior  to  the  Marriage  Acts  again  be  in 
full  vigour.  That  this  is  no  unlikely  thing  is  evident  from  what  one 
occasionally  reads  in  the  ordinary  sources  of  information.  For 
example,  a  case  was  tried  in  Dublin  about  two  years  ago,  in  which 
a  man  was  charged  with  bigamy,  the  proof  being  that  the  first  marriage 
was  celebrated  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Established  Church,  and 
the  second  by  a  Roman  Catholic  priest.  The  prisoner  being  at  the 
time  of  the  first  and  second  marriage  a  Protestant,  and  the  second 
woman  a  Roman  Catholic,  the  priest  asked  him  the  usual  questions 
as  to  his  being  a  member  of  the  Church,  and  was  satisfied  with  his 
answers,  and  thereupon  performed  the  ceremony.  It  appeared  on 
the  trial  that  the  prisoner  had  been  born  and  brought  up  a  Protestant, 
and  had  attended  worship  in  a  Protestant  Church  on  the  Christmas 
day  preceding  his  trial.  His  Counsel  raised  the  question,  that  as  it 
appeared  the  first  marriage  was  duly  celebrated,  the  allegation  of 
a  second  marriage  in  an  indictment  for  bigamy  could  not  be  sustained 
by  proof  of  a  ceremony  gone  through  by  a  Roman  Catholic  priest 
between  a  Protestant  and  a  Roman  Catholic,  which  in  itself  was 
null  and  void  ;  but  the  jury,  believing  the  prisoner  held  himself  out 
as  a  Roman  Catholic,  convicted  him. 

Such  ceremonies  may  be  celebrated  in  private  houses  without 
witnesses, — though  it  is  said  tho  Roman  Catholic  Church  requires 
two  with  the  priest, — without  license  or  banns,  without  registra- 
tion, and  with  no  notification  to  tho  public,  except,  perhaps,  an 
entry  in  the  private  register  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Archbishop, 
and  yet  be  considered  valid  in  the  eyes  of  the  Church.  A  case  is 
referred  to  by  Dr.  Ball,  an  eminent  Irish  Ecclesiastical  lawyer,  in  his 
evidence  given  before  the  Commission, — Appendix,  188, — which  places 
this  system  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  a  very  unfavourable 
light.  In  a  suit  instituted  in  the  Dublin  Consistorial  Court  for  nullity 
of  marriage,  by  order  of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  it  appeared  that  a 
Mrs.  Watte,  a  native  of  Cork,  and  daughter  of  Richard  Cody,  a 
cooper  by  trade  in  that  place,  had  gone  to  London,  and  lived  first 
as  servant,  and  on  the  death  of  his  wife,  as  his  wife,  with  a  Mr. 
Watte,  an  artist,  by  whom  she  had  a  child,  and  on  Watte's  death 
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she  derived  under  his  will  £18,000.  Some  litigation  ensued  about 
the  will,  which,  with  other  anxieties,  so  preyed  on  Mrs.  Watte, 
that  she  became  of  weak  mind.  In  1858  she  came  to  reside  in 
Cork,  at  one  time  with  her  brother,  James  Cody,  and  at  another  time 
in  lodgings.  In  1859  she  went  to  a  place  called  Ballinacurra, 
and  was  there  induced  by  a  Mrs.  Holman,  an  aunt  of  the  alleged 
husband,  to  purchase  a  house.  A  plan  was  then  formed  to  procure 
it  marriage  between  her  and  John  O'Connell, — the  impugnant  in  the 
suit, — then  of  the  age  of  twenty  years,  and  who  had  returned  from 
a  voyage  on  board  a  merchant  ship.  He  having  come  to  the  house 
where  Mrs.  Watte  was  residing,  drove  out  of  it  her  brother,  beating 
liim  so  violently  that  he  had  to  take  shelter  elsewhere,  and  on  the 
following  day. Mrs.  Watte  was  induced  to  go  from  her  own  house 
to  the  house  of  an  aunt  of  O'Connell,  where  she  remained.  On  the 
following  Sunday  the  Roman  Catholic  parish  priest  was  induced 
to  obtain  a  dispensation  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Vicar- General,  and 
on  that  day,  in  the  house  of  O'ConnelTs  aunt,  he  celebrated  a 
ceremony  of  marriage  between  O'Connell  and  Mrs.  Watte.  No 
relation  or  servant  of  hers  was  present.  Soon  after  the  mar- 
riage she  went  to  London  without  her  husband,  and  returned  to 
Ireland  in  1860,  where,  in  May  of  that  year,  her  brother,  James 
Cody,  presented  a  petition  to  the  Court  of  Chancery  for  a  writ 
de  lunatico  inquirendo,  which  issued,  and  on  the  trial  of  that 
inquisition,  the  jury  found  the  hapless  woman  had  been, — and 
was  then, — of  unsound  mind  since  1857,  two  years  before  the 
marriage.  Witnesses  having  been  examined  to  prove  her  weakness 
of  mind,  a  sentence  was  pronounced  declaring  the  marriage  null  and 
void.  But  the  evidence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priest  was  of  this 
extraordinary  character.  "  I  knew  Margaret  Watte  since  the  27th 
day  of  November,  1859.  I  depose  that  on  that  day  Michael  Leahy 
called  on  me,  and  at  his  request,  I  sent  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Vicar- 
General  of  the  diocese  for  a  dispensation  to  enable  mo  to  perform  a 
ceremony  of  marriage  between  the  said  Margaret  Watte  and  John 
O'Connell  in  his,  the  said  Michael  Leahy's,  public-house,  at  Ballina- 
curra, in  the  county  of  Cork.  I  depose  the  said  Michael  Leahy 
represented  to  me  that  it  was  necessary  the  said  proposed  marriage 
should  be  so  celebrated,  in  order  to  conceal  the  marriage  from  a 
person  named  Cody, — a  relation  of  said  Margaret  Watte, — who  he 
apprehended  would  be  troublesome  and  give  annoyance.  I  depose 
tbat  subsequently,  on  said  27th  of  November,  I  obtained  by  the 
hands  of  Michael  Leahy,  who  went  for  same,  a  dispensation  from 
the  Roman  Catholic  Vicar- General  of  my  diocese  to  marry  said 
John  O'Connell  and  Margaret  Watte  in  the  house  of  said  Michael 
Leahy,  and  which  said  dispensation  I  threw  away  after  the  marriage, 
it  not  being  the  usage  to  preserve  similar  dispensations.  I  depose 
that  after  obtaining  same,   I,   without  previously  confessing  said 
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Margaret,  although  it  is  recommended  to  Roman  Catholics  to  make 
their  confession  before  receiving  or  entering  into  the  marriage  state, 
although  in  all  cases  it  is  not  required,  I  did  celebrate  a  ceremony 
of  marriage  between  the  said  John  O'Connell  and  Margaret  Watte, 
according  to  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
both  being  then  of  and  professing  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  I 
depose  that  said  ceremony  was  performed  in  the  house  of  said 
Michael  Leahy,  which  was  a  public-house,  and  in  presence  of  said 
Michael  Leahy,  and  his  wife  Maria  Leahy,  but  without  the  presence 
of  any  relation  of  said  Margaret  Watte,  and  also  without  the  presence 
of  any  servant  of  hers,  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the  presence 
of  two  witnesses  being  necessary  for  the  validity  of  a  marriage." 
That  is  the  evidence  of  the  celebrating  priest,  and  we  apprehend  the 
record  of  it  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  all  reasoning  men  and  women  that 
such  a  system  of  celebrating  marriage  should  cease  to  be.  We 
add  the  expression  of  opinion  by  Dr.  Ball  as  to  the  validity  of  Roman 
Catholic  marriages.  "  If  a  person  being  in  holy  orders  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  though  a  mere  monk  or  friar,  should,  no  matter  at 
what  hour,  without  tho  slightest  notice,  celebrate  a  ceremony  of 
marriage  between  the  very  highest  persons  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
body,  that  marriage  would  be  good  and  legal,  no  matter  what  might 
be  the  particular  rule  as  regards  the  regularity  of  it  made  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  bishops.  Nor  do  I  see  how  in  a  court  of  law  any- 
thing could  be  looked  at,  except  the  fact  that  there  was  an  episcopally- 
ordained  minister  present  at  the  interchange  of  the  verba  de  praesenti 
between  the  parties." — Appendix,  p.  188.  It  would  be  an  omission 
not  to  state  that  by  the  law  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  every 
parish  priest  solemnizing  marriage  is  required  to  enter  the  particulars 
of  such  marriage  in  registers  to  be  kept  for  that  purpose,  but  these 
registers  are  under  the  control  of  the  Church,  and  the  Church  alone 
can  enforce  their  preservation.  It  is  therefore  unreasonable  in  tho 
Roman  Catholic  Church  to  ask  that  these  registers  so  kept  should  be 
received  as  evidence  of  the  contract  of  marriage,  when  every  other 
religious  denomination  in  the  country  is  bound  under  penalties  to 
comply  with  the  general  law  of  the  country  as  to  registration, — the 
evidence  of  the  ceremony  being  preserved  in  places  and  by  persons 
who  can  have  no  inducement  to  tamper  or  interfere  with  such  records. 
The  Scotch  law  of  marriage,  as  most  people  know,  was  founded 
on  the  ancient  Canon  Law,  and  is  entirely  unaffected  by  decrees 
of  Councils  or  other  ecclesiastical  tribunals;  but  for  the  validity 
of  any  marriage  in  Scotland,  by  an  Act  known  as  "  Lord  Brougham's 
Act," — 19  and  20  of  the  Queen, — one  of  the  parties  must  have 
his  or  her  usual  place  of  residence  in  Scotland  at  the  date  of 
the  marriage,  or  have  lived  there  for  twenty-one  days  next  pre- 
ceding the  marriage.  It  was  this  statute  that  rendered  Gretna 
Green  a   memory  of  the   past,   for    by  its    provisions,  residence 
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being  required,  the  hot  haste  to  the  border  was  of  no  practical 
advantage.  The  Scotch  people  are  in  the  main  enamoured  of  their 
own  law,  and  they  attribute  the  increase  of  clandestine  mar- 
riages in  Scotland  to  the  passing  of  the  English  Marriage  Act  of 
1758;  for,  as  by  that  statute  the  ceremony  of  marriage  required 
solemnization  "  in  facie  ecclesise,"  English  people  who  wished  to 
avoid  a  public  marriage  frequented  the  Scottish  border  for  this 
purpose.  Thence  arose  the  blacksmith's  house  at  Gretna  and  the 
toll-house  at  Annan,  where  so  many  of  these  irregular  ceremonies  took 
place, — not,  however,  always  successfully,  for  Lord  Brougham,  in  a 
speech  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  1889,  alluded  to  a  case  of  a  man  of 
some  respectability  in  Liverpool,  mistaking  the  boundaries  of  the  two 
countries,  and,  instead  of  being  married  in  Scotland,  where  it  was 
supposed  the  locality  of  the  ceremony  was,  it  turned  out  that  it  was 
in  England,  within  a  few  yards  of  the  border.  The  husband  was 
tried  for  the  offence,  being  married  either  before  or  after  to  another 
woman,  and  was  transported  for  the  bigamy.  He  was  afterwards 
pardoned,  but  not  until  he  had  spent  a  couple  of  years  in  Botany 
Bay.  The  object  of  that  statute  of  Lord  Brougham  was  to  check 
English  runaway  marriages  in  Scotland,  and  not  to  interfere  with 
Scotch  marriages.  The  curious  effect  of  it  is  stated  by  a  Scotch 
advocate  of  repute  to  be,  that  "  a  Scotchman  may  now  run  away  with 
an  English  heiress,  carry  her  across  the  border,  and  immediately 
marry  her  irrevocably,  per  verba  de  praesenti.  An  Englishman  is 
prevented  from  doing  this  by  the  Act  of  1856, — Lord  Brougham's 
Act.  He  would  have  to  wait  for  twenty-one  days  in  Scotland  before 
he  could  marry  one  of  his  own  countrywomen.  He  might,  however, 
marry  a  Scotchwoman  the  hour  after  he  set  his  foot  in  Scotland." — 
Appendix,  p.  82.  Either  event  gives  the  advantage  to  Scotland, 
which  some  of  our  countrywomen  might  think  an  undue  one. 

The  consent  of  the  parties  alone  makes  marriage  in  Scotland ;  and 
resting  on  this  principle,  there  are  three  modes  of  constituting  it ; — 
firstly,  by  regular  marriage,  which  is  solemnized  in  the  presence 
of  a  minister  of  religion;  and  then  by  irregular  marriage,  which 
is  constituted,  -firstly,  by  some  present  interchange  of  consent  to 
be  man  and  wife  privately  given,  and  is  what  is  known  as  the 
marriage  per  verba  de  praBsenti;  or,  secondly,  by  a  promise  of 
future  marriage,  without  any  interchange  of  consent,  to  be  husband 
and  wife,  followed  afterwards  by  carnal  intercourse,  and  is  known  as 
the  contract  per  verba  de  futuro,  subsequente  copula.  The  regular 
marriage  requires  publication  of  banns  in  parochial  churches,  and  a 
six  weeks'  residence  before  the  publication,  which  cannot  take  place 
till  a  certificate  be  had  of  two  householders,  or  of  one  elder  of  the 
parish,  that  the  parties,  or  one  of  them,  have  or  has  so  resided,  and 
that  they,  or  one  of  them,  are  or  is  known  to  the  certifying  party, 
and  that  they  are  unmarried  and  not  related.    Then  the  marriage 
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may  be  solemnized  in  any  form  or  place  or  time  in  presence  of  a 
minister. 

Nothing  can  be  simpler  than  these  forms  of  irregular  marriage 
completed  by  mutual  consent,  but  difficulties  arise  in  proof  of  the  fact, 
which  may  be  established  by  writing  or  by  witnesses,  but  not  by  the 
parties  themselves.  But  is  it  not  unreasonable  that  so  important  a 
contract  as  the  interchange  of  consent  should  be  left  in  doubt,  and 
that  the  virtue  of  a  woman  or  the  legitimacy  of  issue  should  depend  on 
the  preservation  of  a  piece  of  paper,  or  the  fleeting  memory  of  an 
individual?  It  is  from  the  want  of  a  permanent  record  of  these 
marriages  that  so  many  sensation  cases  spring  from  Scotland.  The 
Dalrymple  case,  familiar  to  most  people,  as  based  on  a  written  consent 
of  the  parties  ;  the  Macadam  case,  where  a  man  married  his  mistress 
in  the  presence  of  his  servant  by  declaring  her  to  be  his  wife,  and 
then  retired  and  shot  himself;  and  the  Leslie  case,  where  a  lady 
corresponded  with  a  clergyman  for  thirty-five  years,  and  they 
addressed  each  other  as  husband  and  wife,  but  there  was  not  a 
tittle  of  evidence  to  prove  they  ever  lived  together,  and  yet  the 
Court  held  the  letters  constituted  marriage.  Another  exception  has 
been  grafted  on  the  second  form  of  irregular  marriages,  that  of  the 
promise  de  future  It  is  said,  the  promise  is  not  enough,  with  copula 
following ;  it  must  be  in  writing  under  the  hand  of  the  party,  or 
proved  by  the  oath  of  the  party  ;  whilst  some  hold  that  the  promise 
with  the  copula  following  is  quite  sufficient,  and  is  an  impediment 
to  a  marriage  with  others  than  the  parties  to  the  contract.  And  so  to 
this  day  opinions  differ  whether  after  a  contract  of  this  kind  it  be 
not  essential  to  have  a  judicial  sentence  in  the  lifetime  of  the  parties, 
declaring  it  to  be  actual  marriage.  There  remains,  however,  another 
form  of  irregular  marriage  in  Scotland,  or  what  is  evidence,  more 
correctly,  of  marriage, — that  is,  habit  and  repute,  the  recognition  by 
the  family,  by  friends,  and  by  the  world  generally,  of  the  man  and 
woman  as  husband  and  wife. 

The  habit  and  repute,  however,  only  raises  a  presumption  which 
may  be  rebutted,  for  according  to  another  eminent  Scotch  advocate, 
"  There  seems  to  be  a  notion  afloat  that  the  law  of  Scotland  tole- 
rates this,  that  a  man  by  living  for  twenty  years  with  a  woman 
and  recognising  her  as  his  wife,  going  to  church  with  her,  and  sitting 
at  table  with  her,  where  he  speaks  to  her  and  treats  her  as  his  wife, 
he  will  thereby  by  these  proceedings  gradually  slide  into  marriage  with 
her.  Now  there  is  not  the  slightest  countenance  for  that  notion  in 
our  law." — Appendix,  140. 

Here,  again,  the  difficulty  arises  on  evidence, — what  was  the  inten- 
tion of  the  parties  in  the  relation  existing  between  them  ?  Who  can 
dive  into  the  arcana,  and  confidently  say  they  contemplated  in 
intention  what  was  in  accord  with  their  acts  ?  The  latest  case  of 
the  habit  and  repute  character  is  the  Breodalbane  case,  deciding  that 
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cohabitation,  with  the  required  repute  as  husband  and  wife,  is  proof 
that  the  parties  between  themselves  have  mutually  contracted  the 
matrimonial  relation,  that  it  demonstrates  the  interchange  of  consent 
which  alone  constitutes  marriage  in  Scotland,  and  that  marriage  is 
not  constituted  but  evidenced  by  habit  and  repute.  Now,  is  it 
nothing  that  an  estate  like  the  Breadalbane  territory,  producing  some 
£50,000  a  year,  should  depend  on  evidence  of  this  kind  ?  In  1781 
James  Campbell,  an  ensign  in  the  40th  Regiment  of  Foot,  being 
quartered  in  Bristol,  became  acquainted  with  a  Mrs.  Blanchard,  the 
wife  of  a  middle-aged  grocer.  Tea  and  sugar  are  excellent  con- 
diments, but  the  feminine  nature  requires  other  soothings,  and  so,  in 
ordinary  course,  the  soldier  induced  Mrs.  Blanchard  to  elope  with 
him.  Her  husband  died  in  1784.  There  was  no  divorce,  but  she 
accompanied  Campbell  to  Canada,  where  in  1788  they  had  a  son. 
They  came  to  Scotland,  where  they  resided  from  1793  till  the  death  of 
James  Campbell  in  1806,  and  during  all  that  time  they  were  invariably 
reputed  husband  and  wife,  and  were  received  by  the  relatives  and  friends 
of  the  Campbell  family,  and  were  recognised  as  such  by  the  then  Earl 
of  Breadalbane.  There  was  no  proof  of  any  regular  marriage,  and  the 
legitimacy  of  the  son  depended  on  the  fact  whether  the  parents  had 
ever  lawfully  intermarried.  The  mother  died  in  1823,  and  the  son 
then  went  into  possession  as  heir  of  entail  to  a  family  property  called 
the  Glenfalloch  estate,  on  which  he  lived  till  his  death  in  1850,  when 
his  son  succeeded  him.  No  question  was,  up  to  this  time,  raised  as 
to  the  legitimacy  of  James  Campbell's  son,  but  when  the  vista  of  the 
Breadalbane  territory  opened,  the  title  of  that  son's  descendant  to 
the  estates  was  questioned ;  but  the  House  of  Lords  unanimously 
held,  the  habit  and  repute  were  sufficient  evidence  of  a  marriage 
between  James  Campbell  and  Mrs.  Blanchard,  and  their  descendant 
enjoys  the  Breadalbane  title  and  estates.  Another  habit  and  repute 
case,  which  was  relied  on  in  the  Breadalbane  case,  was  what  is 
known  as  the  Balbougie  case.  There  a  man  and  woman,  after  a 
known  illicit  connexion,  cohabited  together  in  such  a  way  as  to 
create  a  repute  of  their  being  husband  and  wife ;  and  the  man,  in 
order  to  get  lodgings  in  the  house  of  respectable  persons,  and  to  save 
the  woman  from  rude  treatment,  acknowledged  her  as  his  wife.  The 
House  of  Lords  held  these  facts  were  not  sufficient  to  infer  a  mar- 
riage, because  there  was  a  kind  of  divided  repute,  the  cohabitation 
having  commenced  in  concubinage.  It  would  continue  to  bear  that 
character  until  the  relation  was  clearly  and  demonstrably  changed  by 
the  parties  themselves.  If  there  had  been  there  a  general  reputation 
that  the  parties  had  become  man  and  wife,  the  evidence  might  have 
established  the  presumption  of  a  subsequent  marriage ;  because,  if 
living  together,  parties  are  reputed  husband  and  wife,  and  there  is 
nothing  shown  to  the  contrary  from  the  beginning  of  the  connexion, 
that  is  sufficient  to  prove  a  marriage. 
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It  will  surprise  many  to  be  told  that  the  opinion  in  Scotland 
is  generally  favourable  to  the  existing  state  of  the  marriage  law, 
because  it  is  alleged,  the  irregular  marriage  bears  a  stigma  with  it, 
and  that  regular  marriages  are  universally  required  by  the  discipline 
of  the  Church  and  by  public  opinion.  The  Commissioners  say,— 
p.  81  of  the  Report, — "  We  find,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  number 
of  registered  marriages  in  Scotland  is  not  greater  in  proportion  to  the 
population  than  in  England  ;  and  that  the  number  of  births  registered 
as  illegitimate  in  Scotland  is  certainly  not  less  than  in  England,  and 
in  some  Scotch  counties  exceeds  the  maximum  rate  even  of  the  least 
moral  districts  in  England/'  A  Dr.  Strahan,  a  medical  man  resident  in 
Scotland  for  upwards  of  forty  years,  thus  expresses  himself: — "I 
found  to  my  astonishment  that  amongst  the  working  classes  nine  out 
of  ten  women  when  married  either  had  had  illegitimate  children  or 
were  in  the  family-way  at  the  time  of  marriage.  I  believe  that  is  the 
average  state  of  Scotland.  I  am  confining  myself  strictly  to  the 
working  classes.  It  is  in  the  agricultural  districts  chiefly.  It  is 
better  amongst  the  working  classes  of  other  denominations.'*  Again, 
"  I  believe  the  Marriage  Law  of  Scotland  in  legitimatising  natural 
children  by  a  subsequent  marriage  has  a  considerable  influence.  I 
believe  that  women  are  more  ready  to  fall,  looking  forward  to 
marriage,  and  looking  forward  to  having  no  stain  thrown  upon  them 
afterwards.  They  are  thoroughly  restored  to  their  position;  the 
woman  is  made  an  honest  woman  of,  the  children  are  put  on  a  par 
with  the  other  children,  and  I  believe  that  leads  to  a  laxness  of  feeling 
in  regard  to  marriage.0  "  There  is  a  great  deal  of  what  is  called 
courtship  in  Scotland,  which  does  not  mean  courtship  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  word,  but  rather  flirtation.  Young  men  and  young 
women  meet  together  at  night,  and  the  ordinary  time  is  the  middle 
of  the  night,  when  every  one  else  is  in  bed ;  there  is  no  engagement 
to  be  married,  but  it  is  more  like  courtship  with  the  hope  of,  perhaps 
becoming  sweethearts/1  The  Chairman  of  the  Commission ,— Lord 
Chelmsford,  -observes,  £i  It  is  a  very  extraordinary  state-  of  iMMftf." 
To  him  the  doctor  replied  : — ***  It  is  universal  amongst  the  work- 
ing  classes  to  have  the  manner  of  courtship  of  which  I  tpM; 
there  is  no  courtship  in  any  other  form ;  the  fathers  and  mother* 
will  not  allow  their  daughters  to  meet  a  young  man  in  th«  «Ut- 
time;  the  young  man  never  visits  the  family,  but  the  paws* 
quito  allow  this,  they  have  done  it  themselves  before,  and  ibea 
is  no  objection  to  it.  The  young  man  comes,  makes  ft  note  i 
the  window,  the  young  woman  ^oos  out,  they  go  to  some  oulhofflw 
or  prrlmps  the  young  man  is  admitted  to  the  young  WW&* 
bed -room  after  all  are  in  bed,  and  there  is  an  hour  of  two  of  wtoi 
is  called  courtship,  but  which  would  more  properly  fc»  oaW 
ttirtatkm,  because  it  is  not  necessary  that  there  should  ha  «njr  tffipP* 
incut  to  marry  in  these  cases."     "This  prevail*  lurivenaDy  i 
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the  agricultural  labourers."  "  A  young  woman  cannot  seo  either  a 
sweetheart  or  an  acquaintance  in  any  other  way.  I  believe  if  it  were 
not  for  fear  of  being  out  at  night,  the  girls  would  visit  one  another  in 
the  same  way ;  they  have  no  other  means  of  visiting ;  the  customs 
of  the  country  are  such  that  a  young  man  could  not  be  seen  going  in 
daylight  to  visit  his  sweetheart."  Mr.  Justice  O'Hagan,  evi- 
dently incredulous,  asks,  —  "If  the  father  knew  that  the  young 
man  was  coming  into  the  house,  and  knew  that  he  was  with  his 
daughter,  would  he  not  interfere  ?  "  Again,  the  doctor, — "  He 
would  lie  comfortably  in  his  bed,  knowing  that  his  daughter  was 
in  an  outhouse  or  barn  with  a  young  man  for  perhaps  two  hours, 
shutting  his  eyes  to  it  in  the  same  way  that  a  person  in  the  higher 
ranks  would  shut  his  eyes  to  his  daughter's  going  out  for  a  walk 
with  a  young  man."  The  doctor,  therefore,  thinks  that  people  in 
Scotland,  living  for  years  together,  consider  themselves  as  married, 
and  that  if  no  irregular  marriages  were  recognised,  the  regular 
marriages  would  be  more  frequent,  and  that  the  Scotch  law  of  legiti- 
misation,  by  the  parents  marrying  after  the  birth  of  a  child,  "  gave 
great  encouragement  to  vice  in  restoring  the  woman,  and  restoring 
the  family,  to  such  perfect  equality." — Appendix,  pp.  171,  172,  173, 
174.  Most  of  our  readers  will,  we  apprehend,  be  of  opinion  with 
the  Commissioners,  that  this  is  not  "  a  better  state  of  things,  as  far 
as  the  interests  of  women  and  of  morality  are  concerned,  than  that 
which  generally  prevails  in  England  ;  and  assuming  it  to  be  the  fact 
that  legal  proceedings  founded  on  seduction,  bigamy,  and  conjugal 
infidelity  are  comparatively  less  frequent  in  Scotland  than  in 
England,  we  are  by  no  means  satisfied  that  this  is  in  any  degree 
due  to  the  law  of  irregular  marriage.  In  Ireland,  where  the  law  of 
irregular  marriage  is  unknown,  the  marriage  tie  is  held  in  at  least  as 
much  reverence  as  in  any  part  of  Great  Britain,  and  most  of  the  par- 
ticular evils  described  in  tjie  evidence  from  Scotland  to  which  we 
have  referred,  are, — to  say  the  least, — of  much  rarer  occurrence  in 
Ireland." — Report,  p.  84. 

There  is  another  matter  in  which  the  Scotch  law  differs  from  that 
of  England,  namely,  in  the  effect  of  a  sentence  of  dissolution  of  mar- 
riage ;  for  in  Scotland  a  person  divorced  by  sentence  of  a  competent 
Court  is  disabled  marrying  the  person  with  whom  the  adultery  may 
have  been  committed ;  whereas  in  England  or  Ireland  a  marriage  may 
be  had  between  them.  In  other  respects  the  capacity  to  contract 
marriage  is  the  same  in  the  three  countries ;  boys  of  fourteen,  and 
girls  of  twelve,  may  marry  in  Scotland  without  the  consent  of  their 
parents,  but  in  England  such  consent  is  required.  But  the  effect  of 
this  capacity  is  different.  In  Scotland,  where  consent  of  parents  is 
required,  the  marriages  at  this  age  are  few,  whereas  in  England,  espe- 
cially in  the  manufacturing  districts,  they  prevail  in  great  abundance. 

Unhappily  this  is  one  of  the  evils  of  the  factory  life ;  the  pro* 
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cocity  of  the  children, — induced,  it  may  be,  by  being  thrown  amid 
others  older  than  themselves, — suggests  like  tastes  and  inclinations. 
Habits  of  self-reliance  seem  to  indicate  an  ability  to  provide  for  a 
"wife  and  family.  Example  brings  no  warning;  and  these  early 
marriages  throughout  the  cotton  districts  averaged  to  take  place  in 
males  from  15  to  20,  and  in  females  from  12  to  16,  almost  neces- 
sarily result  in  misery  and  vice.  However,  the  Commissioners  con- 
sider, "  that  marriage  ought  not  to  be  made  impossible  by  law  between 
those  who  are  capable  by  nature  of  being  the  parents  of  children." 

This  brings  us  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Commissioners, 
which  we  shortly  summarise.  The  law  of  secret  consensual  mar- 
riage, and  of  marriage  by  promise  subsequente  copula,  as  it  now 
exists  in  Scotland,  ought  not  to  continue ;  and  the  interchange  or 
declaration  of  matrimonial  consent  should  take  place  in  all  parts  of 
the  United  Kingdom  in  the  presence  of  an  authorized  official  celebrant 
or  witness,  who  should  be  an  authorized  minister  of  religion  or  an 
authorized  civil  officer.  Two  witnesses  should  attest  the  marriage, 
and  the  time  and  place  of  solemnization  should  be  left  open  and  free, 
and  whatever  be  the  ceremonies  or  usages  of  any  Church  or  sect 
appropriate  to  the  solemnization,  these  should  not  be  interfered  with 
by  the  State.  The  option  of  contracting  marriage  without  any  reli- 
gious ceremony  is  still  to  be  offered  to  those  who  prefer  it.  On  the 
question  of  mixed  marriages  the  Commissioners,  being  of  opinion 
that  no  marriage  ought  to  be  annulled  on  any  ground  connected  with 
the  religious  belief  of  the  parties,  recommend  the  repeal  of  the  Irish 
statutes  which  prohibit  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  celebrating  a  marriage 
when  either  party  is  a  Protestant.  As  preliminaries  requisite  to 
marriage,  they  recommend  notice  and  residence,  and  certain  declara- 
tions as  to  position  and  residence,  and  that  these  notices  and  declara- 
tions should  be  filed  and  preserved  by  the  ministers  or  civil  officers 
who  receive  them,  and  that  they  should  be  open  for  inspection  at  all 
reasonable  times.  They  recommend  the  doing  away  with  the  publi- 
cation of  banns  as  a  condition  of  the  regularity  of  marriage ;  but  that 
no  notice  of  a  minor's  marriage  be  received  without  a  written  consent 
of  parent  or  guardian.  And  as  to  the  registration  of  marriage,  they 
propose  that  the  minister  or  officer  who  is  the  celebrant  or  official 
witness  of  the  marriage,  should  be  charged  with  the  duty  of  recording 
the  marriage,  at  the  time  of  solemnization,  in  duplicate  registers,  one 
of  which  should  remain  in  the  official  custody  of  the  person  filling  the 
office,  and  the  other  should  be  transmitted  quarterly  by  him  to  the 
Registrar-General.  As  these  are  matters  of  detail,  we  do  not  dwell 
on  them;  but  we  sincerely  join  in  the  hope  expressed  by  the  Report, 
that,  "  should  our  recommendations,  in  their  general  substance, 
become  law,  the  great  object  of  uniformity  will  have  been  accom- 
plished, the  law  will  be  simplified  and  consolidated,  the  highest 
practicable  security  for  the  facility,  certainty,  and  safety  of  marriage 
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will  have  been  attained,  without  any  infringement  of  religions  liberty 
or  antagonism  between  the  authority  of  the  State  and  the  influence  of 
religion ;  and  at  the  same  time  there  will  be  no  sensible  interference 
-with  the  previously  accustomed  course  of  regular  marriage,  as  hitherto 
solemnized  in  England,  in  Scotland,  or  in  Ireland/* 

The  marriages  of  British  European  subjects  in  India  are  regulated 
by  the  Indian  Marriage  Act  of  1865 ;  and  by  its  provisions  marriages 
may  be  solemnized  by  an  episcopally-ordained  clergyman,  by  a  clergy- 
man of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  by  or  in  the  presence  of  a  Marriage 
Registrar,  or  by  any  minister  of  religion  who  has  obtained  a  license  to 
solemnize  marriages ;  and  provision  is  thereby  made  for  the  due  regis- 
tration of  these  marriages.  The  marriage  of  British  subjects  in  the 
colonies  depends  on  the  28th  and  29th  of  the  Queen,  chapter  64,  under 
which  every  law  made  by  the  legislature  of  any  of  Her  Majesty's 
possessions  abroad  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  validity  of  a 
marriage  previously  contracted  there,  is  to  have  the  same  effect  in  all 
Her  Majesty's  dominions  as  such  law  may  have  within  the  possessions 
for  which  the  same  are  made ;  but  no  marriage  is  to  be  valid  unless  the 
parties  were,  at  the  time  of  the  marriage,  competent  to  contract  the 
same,  according  to  the  law  of  England.  The  marriages  of  British 
subjects  contracted  in  foreign  countries  according  to  the  forms  required 
by  the  lex  loci  contractus,  are  recognised  as  valid  marriages  by 
all  the  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  Courts,  except  in  those  cases  where 
the  parties  would  not  be  competent  by  our  laws  to  contract  marriage. 
But  in  foreign  countries  where,  by  treaty  or  otherwise,  the  privilege 
of  ex-territoriality  has  been  enjoyed  by  British  subjects,  within  denned 
limits,  such  as  the  factory  of  a  trading  company,  or  the  hotel  of  an 
ambassador,  the  marriage  of  a  British  subject  within  those  limits, 
solemnized  according  to  English  law,  has  been  upheld.  Hence  the 
4  Geo.  IV,  c.  91,  in  addition  to  creating  and  enacting  all  such  mar- 
riages valid,  also  legalised  marriages  solemnized  within  the  British 
lines  by  any  chaplain,  or  officer,  or  other  person  officiating  under  the 
commanding  officer  of  a  British  army  serving  abroad. 

Marriages  are  solemnized,  too,  on  board  British  vessels  of  war  on 
a  foreign  station ;  but  there  was  no  declaratory  Act  validating  these 
till  1849,  and  till  the  passing  of  18th  and  14th  of  the  Queen ;  and 
by  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  of  1854,  the  master  of  a  merchant 
ship  is  to  enter  in  the  log-book  of  the  vessel  every  marriage  taking 
place  on  board,  with  the  names  and  ages  of  the  parties.  But  for 
this  marriage,  there  is  no  statutory  authority,  or  retrospective  statute, 
giving  effect  to  its  validity,  which  must  rest  on  the  common  law. 
That  statute  of  the  18th  and  14th  of  the  Queen  further  provides  for 
the  authorization  by  a  British  Consul  in  his  presence,  of  any  mar- 
riage, one  or  both  of  the  parties  thereto  being  a  subject  or  subjects 
of  the  realm,  in  any  form  they  mar  desire,  either  civil  or  religious. 
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CHAPTER  LXV. 

THE   CABINET   MINISTER  AT   KTLLALOE. 

Phineas  did  not  throw  himself  into  the  river  from  the  Duke's  garden ; 
and  was  ready,  in  spite  of  Violet  Effingham,  to  start  for  Ireland  with 
Mr.  Monk  at  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  August.  The  close  of  that 
season  in  London  certainly  was  not  a  happy  period  of  his  life. 
Violet  had  spoken  to  him  after  such  a  fashion  that  he  could  not 
bring  himself  not  to  believe  her.  She  had  given  him  no  hint  whether 
it  was  likely  or  unlikely  that  she  and  Lord  Chiltcrn  would  be  recon- 
ciled ;  but  she  had  convinced  him  that  he  could  not  be  allowed  to 
take  Lord  Chiltern's  place.  "  A  woman  cannot  transfer  her  heart," 
she  had  said.  Phineas  was  well  aware  that  many  women  do  transfer 
their  hearts ;  but  he  had  gone  to  this  woman  too  soon  after  the  wrench 
which  her  love  had  received ;  he  had  been  too  sudden  with  his  pro- 
posal for  a  transfer ;  and  the  punishment  for  such  ill  judgment  must 
be  that  success  would  now  be  impossible  to  him.  And  yet  how 
could  he  have  waited,  feeling  that  Miss  Effingham,  if  she  were  at  all 
like  other  girls  whom  he  had  known,  might  have  promised  herself  to 
Home  other  lover  before  she  would  return  within  his  reach  in  the 
succeeding  spring  ?  But  she  was  not  like  some  other  girls.  Ah  ; — 
he  knew  that  now,  and  repented  him  of  his  haste. 

But  he  was  ready  for  Mr.  Monk  on  the  7th  of  August,  and  they 
started  together.  Something  less  than  twenty  hours  took  them  from 
London  to  Eillaloe,  and  during  four  or  five  of  those  twenty  hours 
Mr.  Monk  was  unfitted  for  any  conversation  by  the  uncomfortable 
feelings  incidental  to  the  passage  from  Holyhead  to  Kingstown.  Never- 
theless, there  was  a  great  deal  of  conversation  between  them  during 
the  journey.  Mr.  Monk  had  almost  made  up  his  mind  to  leave  the 
Cabinet.  "It  is  sad  to  me  to  have  to  confess  it,"  he  said,  " but  the 
truth  is  that  my  old  rival,  Turnbull,  is  right.  A  man  who  begins  his 
political  life  as  I  began  mine,  is  not  the  man  .of  whom  a  Minister 
should  be  formed.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  Ministers  of  Govern- 
ment require  almost  as  much  education  in  their  trade  as  shoemakers 
or  tallow-chandlers.  I  doubt  whether  you  can  make  a  good  public 
servant  of  a  man  simply  because  he  has  got  the  ear  of  the  House  of 
Commons." 

"Thon  you  mean  to  say,'*  said  Phineas,  "  that  we  are  altogether 
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wrong  from  beginning  to    end,  in   our  way  of   arranging    these 
things  ?" 

"I  do  not  say  that  at  all.  Look  at  the  men  who  have  been 
leading  statesmen  since  oar  present  mode  of  government  was  formed, 
— from  the  days  in  which  it  was  forming  itself,  say  from  Walpolo 
down,  and  you  will  find  that  all  who  have  been  of  real  use  had  early 
training  as  public  servants/' 

"  Are  we  never  to  get  out  of  the  old  groove  ?  " 

"  Not  if  the  groove  is  good,"  said  Mr.  Monk.  "  Those  who  have 
been  efficient  as  ministers  sucked  in  their  efficacy  with  their  mother's 
milk.  Lord  Brock  did  so,  and  Lord  de  Terrier,  and  Mr.  Mildmay. 
They  seated  themselves  in  office  chairs  the  moment  they  left  college. 
Mr.  Gresham  was  in  office  before  he  was  eight-and-twenty.  The 
Duke  of  St.  Bungay  was  at  work  as  a  Private  Secretary  when  he  was 
three-and-twenty.     You,  luckily  for  yourself,  have  done  the  same." 

"  And  regret  it  every  hour  of  my  life." 

"  You  have  no  cause  for  regret,  but  it  is  not  so  with  me.  If  there 
be  any  man  unfitted  by  his  previous  career  for  office,  it  is  he  who 
has  become,  or  who  has  endeavoured  to  become,  a  popular  politician, 
— an  exponent,  if  I  may  say  so,  of  public  opinion.  As  far  as  I  can 
see,  office  is  offered  to  such  men  with  one  view  only, — that  of  clipping 
their  wings." 

**  And  of  obtaining  their  help." 

"  It  is  the  same  thing.  Help  from  TurnbuH  would  mean  the  with- 
drawal of  all  power  of  opposition  from  him.  He  could  not  give  other 
help  for  any  long  term,  as  the  very  fact  of  his  accepting  power  and 
patronage  would  take  from  him  his  popular  leadership.  The  masses 
outside  require  to  have  their  minister  as  the  Queen  has  hers ;  but  the 
same  man  cannot  be  minister  to  both.  If  the  people's  minister 
chooses  to  change  his  master,  and  to  take  the  Queen's  shilling, 
something  of  temporary  relief  may  be  gained  by  government  in  the 
fact  that  the  other  place  will  for  a  time  be  vacant.  But  there  are 
candidates  enough  for  such  places,  and  the  vacancy  is  not  a  vacancy 
long.  Of  course  the  Crown  has  this  pull,  that  it  pays  wages,  and  the 
people  do  not." 

"  I  do  not  think  that  that  influenced  you,"  said  Phincas. 

4 'It  did  not  influence  me.  To  you  I  will  make  bold  to  state  so 
much  positively,  though  it  would  be  foolish,  perhaps,  to  do  so  to 
others.  I  did  not  go  for  the  shilling,  though  I  am  so  poor  a  man 
that  the  shilling  is  more  to  me  than  it  would  be  to  almost  any  man 
in  the  House.  I  took  the  shilling,  much  doubting,  but  guided  in  part 
by  this,  that  I  was  ashamed  of  being  afraid  to  take  it.  They  told 
me, — Mr.  Mildmay  and  the  Duke, — that  I  could  earn  it  to  the  benefit 
of  the  country.  I  have  not  earned  it,  and  the  country  has  not  been 
benefited, — unless  it  be  for  the  good  of  the  country  that  my  voice  in 
the  House  should  be  silenced.    If  I  believe  that,  I  ought  to  hold  my 
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tongue  without  taking  a  salary  for  holding  it*  I  have  made  a 
mistake,  my  friend.  Such  mistakes  made  at  my  time  of  life  cannot 
be  wholly  rectified ;  but,  being  convinced  of  ay  emir,  I  must  do  the 
best  in  my  power  to  put  myself  right  again-" 

There  was  a  bitterness  in  all  this  to  Phineas  himself  of  which  he 
could  not  bat  make  plaint  to  his  companion.  "  The  truth  is,"  he 
said,  "  that  a  man  in  office  must  be  a  slave,  and  thai  slavery  ia  dis- 
tasteful." 

"  There  I  think  yon  are  wrong.  If  yom  mesa  that  yon  cannot  do 
joint  work  with  other  men  altogether  after  your  own  fashion,  the 
same  may  be  said  of  all  work.  If  you  had  stock  to  the  Bar  yon.  most 
have  pleaded  your  causes  in  conformity  with  infitnutiana  from  the 
attorneys." 

"I  should  have  been  guided  by  my  own  lights  in  advising  those 
attorneys. " 

"  I  cannot  see  that  yon  sufler  anything  that  ought  to  gs  against  the 
grain  with  yon.  Yon  are  beginning  young,  sod  it  is  yenr  first 
adopted  career.  With  me  it  is  otherwise.  If  by  my  telling  yon  this 
I  shall  have  led  yon  astray,  I  shall  regret  my  openness  with  yon. 
Could  I  begin  again,  I  would  willingly  begin  as  you  began." 

It  was  a  great  day  in  Killaloe,  thai  on  which  Mr.  Monk  arrived 
with  Phineas  at  the  doctor's  house.  In  London,  perhaps,  a  bishop 
inspires  more  awe  than  a  Cabinet  Minister.  In  Killaloe,  where  a 
bishop  might  be  seen  walking  about  every  day,  the  mitred  dignitary 
of  the  Church,  though  much  loved,  was  thought  of,  I  fear,  but 
lightly ;  whereas  a  Cabinet  Minister  coming  to  stay  in  the  house  of  a 
townsman  was  a  thing  to  be  wondered  at,  to  be  talked  about,  to  be 
afraid  of,  to  be  a  fruitful  source  of  conversation  lor  a  year  to  come. 
There  were  many  in  Killaloe,  especially  among  the  elder  ladies,  who 
had  shaken  their  heads  and  expressed  the  saddest  doubts  when 
young  Phineas  Finn  had  first  become  a  Parliament  man.  And 
though  by  degrees  they  had  been  half  brought  round,  having  been 
driven  to  acknowledge  that  he  had  been  wonderfully  successful  as  a 
Parliament  man,  still  they  had  continued  to  shake  their  heads  among 
themselves,  and  to  fear  something  in  the  future, — until  he  appeared 
at  his  old  home  leading  a  Cabinet  Minister  by  the  hand.  There  was 
such  assurance  in  this  that  even  old  Mrs.  Callaghan,  at  the  brewery, 
^ave  way,  and  began  to  say  all  manner  of  good  things,  and  to  praise 
the  doctor's  luck  in  that  he  had  a  son  gifted  with  parts  so  excellent. 
There  was  a  great  desire  to  see  the  Cabinet  Minister  in  the  flesh,  to 
bo  with  him  when  he  ate  and  drank,  to  watch  the  gait  and  counten- 
ance of  the  man,  and  to  drink  water  from  this  fountain  of  state  lore 
which  had  been  so  wonderfully  brought  among  them  by  their  young 
townsman.  Mrs.  Finn  was  aware  that  it  behoved  her  to  be  chary  of 
her  invitations,  but  the  lady  from  the  browery  had  said  sueh  good 
things  of  Mrs.  Finn's  black  swan,  that  she  carried  her  point,  and  was 
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invited  to  meet  the  Cabinet  Minister  act  dinner  on  the  day  after  his 
airivaL 

Mrs.  Flood  Jones  and  her  daughter  were  invited  also  to  be  of  the 
party.  When  Phinaaa  had  been  last  at  Kiflaloe,  Mrs.  Flood  Jones, 
as  the  reader  may  remember,  had  remained'  with  her  daughter  at 
ilooiborcnghr — feeling  it  to  be  her  duty  to  keep  her  daughter  away 
from  tto  danger  of  an  unrequited  attachment.  But  it  seemed  that 
her  purpose  was  changed  now,  or  that  she  no  longer  feared  the 
danger, — for  both  Mary  and  her  mother  were  now  again  living  in 
KiHaloa,  and  Mary  was  at  fee  doctor's  house  as*  much  as  ever. 

A  day  or  two  before  the  coming  of  the  god  and  the  demigod  to  the 
little  town,  Barbara  Finn  and  her  friend  had  thus  come  to  understand 
each  other  as  they  walked  along  the  Shannon  side.  "  I  am  sure,  my 
dear,  that  he  is  engaged  to  nobody/'  said  Barbara  Finn. 

"  And  I  am  sure,  my  dear,"  said  Mary, M  that  I  do  not  care  whether 
be  10  or  is  doL" 

"  What  do  ▼«•  mean,  Mary  ?  " 

"  I  mean  what  I  say.  Why  should  I  care  ?  Five  years  ago  I  had 
a  foolish  dream,  and  now  I  am  awake  again.  Think  how  old  I  havo 
gottobo!" 

"  Yes ; — you  are  twenty-three.     What  has  ttiat  to  do  with  it  *" 

"  It  ha*  this  to  do  with  it  j — that  I  am  oH  enough  to  know  better. 
Mamma  and  I  qaite  understand  each  other.  She  used  to  be  angry 
with  him,  but  she  ha*  got  over  all  that  foolishness  now.  It  always 
made  me  mo  v*XBd ; — the  idea  of  being  angry  with  a  man  because, — 

because f    You  know  one  ean't  talk  about  it,  it  is  so  foolish. 

But  that  is  all  over  now." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  don't  care  for  him.,  Mary  ?  Do  you 
rameniber  what  you  used  to  swear  to  me  less  than  two  years  ago  ?  " 

"I  remember  it  all  very  well,  and  I  remember  what  a  goose  I  was. 
As  for  earing  for  him,  of  course  I  do, — because  he  is  your  brother, 
and  because  I  have  known  him  all  my  life.  But  if  he  were  going  to 
be  married  to-morrow,  you  would  see  that  it  would  make  no  dif- 
ference to  me." 

Barbara  Finn  walked  on  for  a  couple  of  minutes  in  silence  before 
she  replied.  "Mary,"  she  said  at  last,  "I  don't  believe  a  word 
of  it." 

"Very  well ; — then  all  that  I  shall  ask  of  you  is,  that  we  may  not 
talk  about  him  any  more.  Mamma  believes  it,  and  that  is  enough 
for  me."  Nevertheless,  they  did  talk  about  Phineas  during  the  whole 
of  that  day,  and  very  often  talked  about  him  afterwards,  as  long  as 
Mary  remained  at  Killaloe. 

There  was  a  large  dinner  party  at  the  doctor's  on  the  day  after 
Mr.  Moats  arrival.  The  bishop  was  not  there,  though  he  was  on 
terms  sufficiently  friendly  with  the  doctor's  family  to  have  been 
invited  on  so  grand  an  occasion ;  but  he  was  not  there,  because  Mrs. 
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Finn  was  determined  that  she  would  be  taken  out  to  dinner  by  a 
Cabinet  Minister  in  the  face  of  all  her  friends.  She  was  aware  that 
had  the  bishop  been  there,  she  most  have  taken  the  bishop's  arm. 
And  though  there  would  have  been  glory  in  that,  the  other  glory  was 
more  to  her  taste.  It  was  the  first  time  in  her  life  that  she  had  ever 
seen  a  Cabinet  Minister,  and  I  think  that  she  was  a  little  disappointed 
at  finding  him  so  like  other  middle-aged  gentlemen.  She  had  hoped 
that  Mr.  Monk  would  have  assumed  something  of  the  dignity  of  his 
position ;  but  he  assumed  nothing.  Now  the  bishop,  though  he  was 
a  very  mild  old  man,  did  assume  something  by  the  very  facts  of  his 
apron  and  knee-breeches. 

"  I  am  sure,  sir,  it  is  very  good  of  you  to  come  and  put  up  with 
our  humble  way  of  living/'  said  Mrs.  Finn  to  her  guest,  as  they  sat 
down  at  table.  And  yet  she  had  resolved  that  she  would  not  make 
any  speech  of  the  kind, — that  she  would  condescend  to  no  apology, 
— that  she  would  bear  herself  as  though  a  Cabinet  Minister  dined 
with  her  at  least  once  a  year.  But  when  the  moment  came,  she 
broke  down,  and  made  this  apology  with  almost  abject  meekness, 
and  then  hated  herself  because  she  had  done  so. 

"  My  dear  madam,"  said  Mr.  Monk,  "  I  live  myself  so  much  like  a 
hermit  that  your  house  is  a  palace  of  luxury  to  me."  Then  he  felt 
that  he  had  made  a  foolish  speech,  and  he  also  hated  himself.  He 
found  it  very  difficult  to  talk  to  his  hostess  upon  any  subject,  until 
by  chance  he  mentioned  his  young  friend  Phineas.  Then  her  tongue 
was  unloosed.  "  Your  son,  madam,"  he  said,  "is  going  with  me  to 
Limerick  and  back  to  Dublin.  It  is  a  shame,  I  know,  taking  him  so 
soon  away  from  home,  but  I  should  not  know  how  to  get  on  without 
him." 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Monk,  it  is  such  a  blessing  for  him,  and  such  an  honour 
for  us,  that  you  should  be  so  good  to  him."  Then  the  mother  spoke 
out  all  her  past  fears  and  all  her  present  hopes,  and  acknowledged 
the  great  glory  which  it  was  to  her  to  have  a  son  sitting  in  Parlia- 
ment, holding  an  office  with  a  stately  name  and  a  great  salary,  and 
blessed  with  the  friendship  of  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Monk.  After  thai 
Mr.  Monk  got  on  better  with  her. 

"  I  don't  know  any  young  man,"  said  he,  "in  whose  career  I  have 
taken  so  strong  an  interest." 

"He  was  always  good,"  said  Mrs.  Finn,  with  a  tear  forcing  itself 
into  the  corner  of  each  eye.  "I  am  his  mother,  and  of  course  I 
ought  not  to  say  so, — not  in  this  way ;  but  it  is  true,  Mr.  Monk." 
And  then  the  poor  lady  was  obliged  to  raise  her  handkerchief  and 
wipe  away  the  drops. 

Phineas  on  this  occasion  had  taken  out  to  dinner  the  mother  of  his 
devoted  Mary,  Mrs.  Flood  Jones.  "  What  a  pleasure  it  must  be  to 
the  doctor  and  Mrs.  Finn  to  see  you  come  back  in  this  way,"  said 
Mrs.  Flood  Jones. 
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"  With  all  my  bones  unbroken  ?"  said  he,  laughing. 
"  Yes ;  with  all  your  bones  unbroken.     You  know,  Phineas,  when 
we  first  heard  that  you  were  to  sit  in  Parliament,  we  were  afraid 
that  you  might  break  a  rib  or  two, — since  yon  choose  to  talk  about 
the  breaking  of  bones." 

"  Yes,  I  know.     Everybody  thought  I  should  come  to  grief ;  but 
nobody  felt  so  sure  of  it  as  I  did  myself." 
"But  you  have  not  come  to  grief." 

"  I  am  not  out  of  the  wood  yet,  you  know,  Mrs.  Flood  Jones. 
There  is  plenty  of  possibility  for  grief  in  my  way  still." 

"  As  far  as  I  can  understand  it,  you  are  out  of  the  wood.  All  that 
your  friends  here  want  to  see  now  is,  that  you  should  marry  some 
nice  English  girl,  with  a  little  money,  if  possible.  Humours  have 
reached  us,  you  know.11 

"  Rumours  always  lie,"  said  Phineas. 

"  Sometimes  they  do,  of  course ;  and  I  am  not  going  to  ask  any 
indiscreet  questions.  But  that  is  what  we  all  hope.  Mary  was 
saying,  only  the  other  day,  that  if  you  were  once  married,  we  should 
all  feel  quite  safe  about  you.  And  you  know  we  all  take  the  most 
lively  interest  in  your  welfare.  It  is  not  every  day  that  a  man  from 
County  Clare  gets  on  as  you  have  done,  and  therefore  we  are  bound 
to  think  of  you."  Thus  Mrs.  Flood  Jones  signified  to  Phineas  Finn 
that  she  had  forgiven  him  the  thoughtlessness  of  his  early  youth, — 
even  though  there  had  been  something  of  treachery  in  that  thought- 
lessness to  her  own  daughter ;  and  showed  him,  also,  that  whatever 
Mary's  feelings  might  have  been  once,  they  were  not  now  of  a  nature 
to  trouble  her.  "Of  course  you  will  marry?"  said  Mrs.  Flood 
Jones. 

"I  should  think  very  likely  not,"  said  Phineas,  who  perhaps 
looked  farther  into  the  mind  of  the  lady  than  the  lady  intended. 

"  Oh,  do,"  said  the  lady.  "  Every  man  should  marry  as  soon  as 
he  can,  and  especially  a  man  in  your  position." 

When  the  ladies  met  together  in  the  drawing-room  after  dinner,  it 
was  impossible  but  that  they  should  discuss  Mr.  Monk.  There  was 
Mrs.  Callaghan  from  the  brewery  there,  and  old  Lady  Blood,  of 
Bloodstone, — who  on  ordinary  occasions  would  hardly  admit  that  she 
was  on  dining-out  terms  with  any  one  in  Killaloe  except  the  bishop, 
but  who  had  found  it  impossible  to  decline  to  meet  a  Cabinet  Minister, 
— and  there  was  Mrs.  Stackpoole  from  Sixmiletown,  a  far-away 
cousin  of  the  Finns,  who  hated  Lady  Blood  with  a  true  provincial 
hatred. 

"  I  don't  see  anything  particularly  uncommon  in  him,  after  all," 
said  Lady  Blood. 

"  I  think  he  is  very  nice  indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Flood  Jones. 

"  So  very  quiet,  my  dear,  and  just  like  other  people,"  said  Mrs. 
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Callaghan,  meaning  to  tpronoune*  a  strong  euloginm  on  the  Cabinet 
Minister, 

44  Very  like  other  paaple  indeed,"  said  lady  Blood. 

"  And  what  would  yo*  expect,  Lady  Blood  ?"  said  Mrs.  Stachpooie. 
"  Men  and  women  in  London  walk  upon  two  legs,  just  as  they  do  in 
Ennis/'  Now  Lady  Blood  herself  had  been  born  and  bred  in  Earns, 
whereas  Mrs.  Stackpoole  had  come  from  limerick,  which  is  a  much 
more  considerable  town,  and  therefore  there  was  a  satise  in  this  allu- 
sion to  the  habits  of  the  men  of  Ennis  which  Lady  Blood  andarstood 
thoroughly. 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Stackpoole,  I  know  how  the  people  walk  in  London 
quite  aB  well  as  you  do."  Lady  Blood  had  onoe  passed  three  months 
in  London  while  Sir  Patrick  had  been  alive,  whereas  Mrs.  Stackpoole 
had  never  done  more  than  visit  the  metropolis  for  a  day  or  two. 

"  Oh,  no  doubt/'  said  Mrs.  Stackpoole ;  "  but  I  never  can  under- 
stand what  it  is  that  people  expect.  I  suppose  Mr.  Monk  ought  to 
have  come  with  his  stars  on  the  bseast  of  baa  coat,  to  hare  pleased 
Lady  Blood/1 

"  My  dear  Mrs.  Stackpoole,  Cabinet  Ministers  don't  have  stars/' 
said  Lady  Blood. 

"  I  never  said  they  did/'  aaid  Mrs.  Stackpoole. 

"  He  is  so  nice  and  gentle  to  talk  to/'  said  Mrs.  Finn.  "  Yon  may 
say  what  you  will,  but  man  who  axe  high  up  do  very  often  give 
themselves  airs.  Now  I  must  aay  that  this  friend  of  my  son's  does 
not  do  anything  of  that  kind." 

"  Not  the  least,"  said  Mrs.  Callagban. 

"  Quite  the  contrary/'  said  Mrs.  Stackpoole. 

"  I  dare  say  he  is  a  wonderful  man,"  said  Lady  Blood.  "  A11J  say 
is,  that  I  didn't  hear  anything  wonderful  come  out  of  his  month ;  and 
as  for  people  in  Ennis  walking  on  two  legs,  I  have  teen  donkeys  in 
Limerick  doing  just  the  same  thing/'  Now  it  was  wall  known  that 
Mrs.  Stackpoole  had  two  sons  living  in  limerick,  as  to  neither  of 
whom  was  it  expected  that  he  would  sat  the  Shannon  on  fire.  After 
this  little  speech  there  was  no  farther  mention  of  Mr.  Monk,  as  it 
became  necessary  that  all  the  good-nature  of  Mrs.  Finn  and  all  the 
tact  of  Mrs.  Flood  Jones  and  all  the  energy  of  Mrs.  Oallaghan  should 
be  used,  to  prevent  the  raging  of  an  internecine  battle  between 
Mrs.  Stackpoole  and  Lady  Blood. 


CHAPTER  LXVI. 

VICTRDL. 


Mr  Monk's  holiday  programme  allowed  him  a  week  at  KiHaloe,  and 
from  thence  he  was  to  go  to  Limerick,  and  from  Limerick  to  Dublin, 
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in  Order  thit,  at  both  places,  he  might  be  entertained  at  a  public 
dinner  and  make  a  speech  about  tenant-right.  Foreseeing  that 
Phineas  might  commit  himself  if  he  attended  these  meetings,  Mr. 
Monk  had  counselled  him  to  remain  at  Killaloe.  But  Phineas  bad 
refused  to  subject  himself  to  such  cautious  abstinence.  Mr.  Monk  had 
come  to  Ireland  as  his  friend,  and  he  would  see  him  through  his 
travels.  "I  shall  not,  probably,  be  asked  to  speak,"  said  Phineas, 
"  and  if  I  am  asked,  I  need  not  say  more  than  a  few  words.  And 
what  if  I  did  speak  out  ?  " 

"  You  might  find  it  disadvantageous  to  yon  in  London.** 

"  I  must  take  my  chance  of  that.  I  am  not  going  to  tie  myself 
down  for  ever  and  ever  for  the  sake  of  being  Under-Secretary  to  the 
Colonies."  Mr.  Hank  said  very  mack  to  him  on  the  subject, — was 
constantly  saying  very  much  to  him  about  it ;  but  in  spite  of  all  that 
Mr.  Monk  said,  Phineas  did  make  the  journey  to  limerick  and 
Dublin. 

Be  had  not,  since  bos  arrival  at  Killaloe,  been  a  moment  alone  with 
Mary  Flood  Jones  till  the  evening  before  he  started  with  Mr.  Monk. 
She  hud  kept  out  of  his  way  successfully,  though  she  had  constantly 
been  with  him  in  company,  and  was  beginning  to  plume  herself  on 
the  strength  and  valour  of  her  conduct.  But  her  self-praise  had  in  it 
nothing  of  joy,  and  her  glory  was  very  sad.  Of  course  she  would 
care  for  him  no  more, — more  especially  as  it  was  so  very  evident  that 
he  cared  not  at  all  lor  her.  But  the  very  fact  of  her  keeping  out  of 
his  way,  made  her  acknowledge  to  herself  that  her  position  was  very 
miserable.  She  had  declared  to  her  mother  that  she  might  certainly 
go  to  Killaloe  with  safety, — that  it  would  be  better  for  her  to  put 
herself  in  the  way  of  meeting  him  as  an  old  friend, — that  the  idea  of 
the  necessity  of  shutting  herself  up  because  of  his  approach,  was  the 
one  thing  that  gave  her  real  pain.  Therefore  her  mother  had  brought 
her  to  Killaloe  and  she  had  met  him ;  but  her  fancied  security  had 
deserted  her,  and  she  found  herself  to  be  miserable,  hoping  tor  some- 
thing she  did  not  know  what,  still  dreaming  of  possibilities,  feeling 
during  every  moment  of  his  presence  with  her  that  some  special 
conduct  was  necessary  on  her  part.  She  could  not  make  further 
confession  to  her  mother  and  ask  to  be  carried  back  to  Floodborough ; 
but  she  knew  that  she  was  very  wretched  at  Killaloe. 

As  for  Phineas,  he  had  felt  that  his  old  friend  was  very  cold  to 
him.  He  was  in  that  humour  with  reference  to  Vkrtet  Effingham 
which  seemed  especially  to  require  consolation.  He  knew  now  that 
all  hope  was  over  then.  Violet  Effingham  could  never  be  his  wife. 
Even  were  she  not  to  marry  Lord  Ohiltern  for  the  next  five  years,  she 
would  not,  during  those  five  years,  marry  any  other  man.  Such  was 
our  hero's  conviction ;  and,  suffering  under  this  conviction,  he  was  in 
want  of  the  comfort  of  feminine  sympathy.  Had  Mary  known  all 
this,  and  had  it  suited  her  to  play  such  a  part,  I  think  she  might  have 
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had  Phineas  at  her  feet  before  he  had  been  a  week  at  home.  But 
she  had  kept  aloof  from  him  and  had  heard  nothing  of  his  soitowb. 
As  a  natural  consequence  of  this,  Phineas  was  more  in  love  with  her 
than  ever. 

On  the  evening  before  he  started  with  Mr.  Monk  for  limerick,  he 
managed  to  be  alone  with  her  for  a  few  minutes.  Barbara  may 
probably  have  assisted  in  bringing  about  this  arrangement,  and  had, 
porhaps,  been  guilty  of  some  treachery, — sisters  in  such  circumstances 
will  sometimes  be  very  treacherous  to  their  friends.  I  feel  sure,  how- 
ever, that  Mary  herself  was  quite  innocent  of  any  guile  in  the  matter. 

"  Mary,"  Phineas  said  to  her  suddenly,  "  it  seems  to  me  that  you 
have  avoided  me  purposely  ever  since  I  have  been  at  home."  She 
smiled  and  blushed,  and  stammered  and  said  nothing.  "  Has  there 
been  any  reason  for  it,  Mary  ?" 

"  No  reason  at  all  that  I  know  of,"  she  said. 

"  We  used  to  be  such  great  friends." 

"That  was  before  you  were  a  great  man,  Phineas.  It  must 
necessarily  be  different  now.  You  know  so  many  people  now,  and 
people  of  such  a  different  sort,  that  of  course  I  fell  a  little  into  the 
background." 

"  When  you  talk  in  that  way,  Mary,  I  know  that  you  are  laughing 
at  me." 

44  Indeed,  indeed  I  am  not." 

"I  believe  there  is  no  one  in  the  whole  world,"  he  said,  after  a 
pause,  "  whose  friendship  is  more  to  me  than  yours  is.  I  think  of  it 
so  often,  Mary.  Say  that  when  we  come  back  it  shall  be  between  us 
as  it  used  to  be."  Then  he  put  out  his  hand  for  hers,  and  she  could 
not  help  giving  it  to  him.  "  Of  course  there  will  be  people,"  he  said, 
"who  talk  nonsense,  and  one  cannot  help  it;  but  I  will  not  put  up 
with  it  from  you." 

"I  did  not  mean  to  talk  nonsense,  Phineas !"  Then  there  came 
some  one  across  them,  and  the  conversation  was  ended;  but  the 
sound  of  his  voice  remained  on  her  ears,  and  she  could  not  help  to 
remember  that  he  had  declared  that  her  friendship  was  dearer  to  him 
than  the  friendship  of  any  one  else. 

Phineas  went  with  Mr.  Monk  first  to  Limerick  and  then  to  Dublin, 
and  found  himself  at  both  places  to  be  regarded  as  a  hero  only  second 
to  the  great  hero.  At  both  places  the  one  subject  of  debate  was 
tenant-right ; — could  anything  be  done  to  make  it  profitable  for  men 
with  capital  to  put  their  capital  into  Irish  land  ?  The  fertility  of  the 
soil  was  questioned  by  no  one, — nor  the  sufficiency  of  external 
circumstances,  such  as  railroads  and  the  like ; — nor  the  abundance  of 
labour ; — nor  even  security  for  the  wealth  to  be  produced.  The  only 
difficulty  was  in  this,  that  the  men  who  were  to  produce  the  wealth 
had  no  guarantee  that  it  would  be  theirs  when  it  was  created.  In 
England  and  elsewhere  such  guarantees  were  in  existence.    Might  it, 
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not  be  possible  to  introduce  them  into  Ireland  ?  That  was  the 
question  which  Mr.  Monk  had  in  hand;  and  in  various  speeches 
which  he  made  both  before  and  after  the  dinners  given  to  him,  he 
pledged  himself  to  keep  it  well  in  hand  when  Parliament  should  meet. 
Of  course  Phineas  spoke  also.  It  was  impossible  that  he  should  be 
silent  when  his  friend  and  leader  was  pouring  out  his  eloquence.  Of 
course  he  spoke,  and  of  course  he  pledged  himself.  Something  like 
the  old  pleasures  of  the  debating  society  returned  to  him,  as  standing 
upon  a  platform  before  a  listening  multitude,  he  gave  full  vent  to  his 
words.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  of*  late  he  had  been  so  cabined, 
cribbed,  and  confined  by  office  as  to  have  enjoyed  nothing  of  this. 
Indeed,  from  the  commencement  of  his  career,  he  had  fallen  so 
thoroughly  into  the  decorum  of  Government  ways,  as  to  have  missed 
altogether  the  delights  of  that  wild  irresponsible  oratory  of  which 
Mr.  Monk  had  spoken  to  him  so  often.  He  had  envied  men  below 
the  gangway,  who,  though  supporting  the  Government  on  main  ques- 
tions, could  get  up  on  their  legs  whenever  the  House  was  full  enough 
to  make  it  worth  their  while,  and  say  almost  whatever  they  pleased. 
There  was  that  Mr.  Hobson,  who  literally  did  say  just  what  came 
uppermost ;  and  the  thing  that  came  uppermost  was  often  ill-natured, 
often  unbecoming  the  gravity  of  the  House,  was  always  startling ; 
but  men  listened  to  him  and  liked  him  to  speak.  But  Mr.  Bobson 
had — married  a  woman  with  money.  Oh,  why, — why,  had  not 
Violet  Effingham  been  kinder  to  him  ?  He  might  even  yet,  perhaps, 
marry  a  woman  with  money.  But  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  do 
so  unless  he  loved  her. 

The  upshot  of  the  Dublin  meeting  was  that  he  also  positively 
pledged  himself  to  support  during  the  next  session  of  Parliament  a 
bill  advocating  tenant-right.  "  I  am  sorry  you  went  so  far  as  that," 
Mr.  Monk  said  to  him  almost  as  soon  as  the  meeting  was  over.  They 
were  standing  on  the  pier  at  Kingstown,  and  Mr.  Monk  was  preparing 
to  return  to  England. 

"  And  why  not  I  as  far  as  you  ?  " 

"  Because  I  had  thought  about  it,  and  I  do  not  think  that  you  have. 
I  am  prepared  to  resign  my  office  to-morrow ;  and  directly  that  I  can 
see  Mr.  Gresham  and  explain  to  him  what  I  have  done,  I  shall  offer 
to  do  so." 

"  He  won't  accept  your  resignation." 

"  He  must  accept  it,  unless  he  is  prepared  to  instruct  the  Irish 
Secretary  to  bring  in  such  a  bill  as  I  can  support." 
"  I  shall  be  exactly  in  the  same  boat." 

"  But  you  ought  not  to  be  in  the  same  boat ; — nor  need  you.  !My 
advice  to  you  is  to  say  nothing  about  it  till  you  get  back  to  London, 
and  then  speak  to  Lord  Cantrip.  Tell  him  that  you  will  not  say 
anything  on  the  subject  in  the  House,  but  that  in  the  event  of  there 
being  a  division  you  hope  to  be  allowed  to  vote  as  on  an  open  question. 
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It  may  be  thai  I  shall  get  Greeham'e  assent,  and  if  so  we  shall  1m  ill 
right.  If  I  do  not,  and  if  they  choose  to  make  it  a  point  with  you, 
yon  must  resign  also." 

"  Of  course  I  shall,"  said  Phineas, 

"  Bnt  I  do  not  thmk  they  will.  Yon  have  been  too  useful,  and 
they  will  wish  to  avoid  the  weakness  which  comes  to  a  ministry  frcua 
changing  its  team.  Good-bye,  my  dear  fellow  ;  and  remember  this, — 
my  last  word  of  advice  to  yon  is  to  stick  by  the  ship,  I  am  quite 
sore  it  is  a  career  which  will  suit  yom  I  did  not  begin  it  soon 
enough.'* 

Phineas  was  rather  melancholy  as  he  returned  alone  to  KilkW. 
It  was  all  very  well  to  bid  him  stick  to  the  snip,  and  he  knew  at  mil 
as  any  one  could  tell  him  how  material  the  ship  was  to  him  ;  bat  there 
are  circumstances  in  which  a  man  cannot  stick  to  his  ship, — cannot 
stick,  at  least,  to  this  special  Government  ship.  Re  knew  that  whitlicr 
Mr.  Monk  went,  in  this  session,  he  must  follow.  He  had  considerable 
hope  that  when  Mr.  Monk  explained  his  purpose  to  the  Prime  Minister, 
the  Prime  Minister  would  feel  himself  obliged  to  give  way.  In  thai 
case  Phineaa  would  not  only  be  able  to  keep  his  office,  but  woali 
have  such  an  opportunity  of  making  a  speech  in  Parliament  as  cir- 
cumstances had  never  yet  given  to  him.  When  lie  was  again  at  home 
he  said  nothing  to  his  father  or  to  the  Killaloeians  as  to  the  danger  el 
his  position.  Of  what  use  would  it  be  to  make  his  mother  and  sisWr 
miserable,  or  to  incur  the  useless  counsels  of  the  doctor?  They 
seemed  to  think  his  speech  at  I>ubKn  very  fine,  and  were  never  tired 
of  talking  of  what  Mr.  Monk  and  Phineas  were,  going  to  do  ;  but  the 
idea  had  not  come  home  to  them  that  if  Mr*  Monk  or  Phineas  chest 
to  do  anything  on  their  own  account,  they  must  give  up  the  places 
which  they  held  under  the  Crown. 

It  was  September  when  Phineas  found  himself  back  at  KillaJo^ 
and  he  was  duo  to  be  id  his  office  in  London  in  November*  Tb* 
excitement  of  Mr,  Monk's  company  was  now  over,  and  he  had  nothing 
to  do  but  to  receive  pouches  full  of  official  papers  from  the  Colonic 
Office,  and  study  all  the  statistics  which  came  within  his  reach  in 
reference  to  the  proposed  new  law  for  tenant-right*  In  the 
Mary  was  still  living  with  her  mother  at  Killaloe,  and  still  kept  1 
somewhat  aloof  from  the  man  she  loved.  How  could  it  be  j 
for  him  not  to  give  way  in  such  circumstances  as  those  ? 

One  day  he  found  himself  talking  to  her  about  himself,  and  sp 
to  her  of  his  own  position  with  more  frankness  than  hu  ever  mod  widk 
his  own  family*  He  had  begun  by  reminding  her  of  that  oonwrittion 
which  they  had  had  before  he  went  away  with  Mr.  Monk,  an!  VjF 
reminding  her  also  that  she  had  promised  to  re  turn  to  her  old  1 
ways  with  him. 

"  Nuy,  Phineas ;  thero  was  no  promise,1'  she  said. 

"  And  are  we  not  to  be  friends  ?  rt 
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**  I  w&j  my  that  I  made  no  particular  promise.  Of  course  we  are 
friends.     We  have  abrayi  been  friends." 

"  What  would  you  say  if  you  heard  that  I  had  resigned  my  office 
and  given  up  my  seat  ?  "  he  asked.  Of  coarse  she  expressed  her 
surprise,  almost  her  horror,  at  such  an  idea,  and  then  he  told  her 
everything.  It  took  long  in  the  telling,  because  it  was  necessary  that 
he  should  explain  to  her  the  working  of  the  system  which  made  it 
impossible  for  him,  as  a  member  of  the  Government,  to  entertain  an 
opinion  of  his  own. 

"  And  do  you  mean  that  you  would  lose  your  salary  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Certainly  I  should." 

"  Would  not  that  be  very  dreadful  ?  " 

He  laughed  as  he  acknowledged  that  it  would  be  dreadful.  "  It  is 
very  dreadful,  Mary,  to  have  nothing  to  eat  and  drink.  But  what  is 
a  man  to  do  ?  Would  you  recommend  me  to  say  that  black  is 
white?" 

44 1  am  sure  you  will  never  do  that." 

44  You  see,  Mary,  it  is  very  nice  to  be  called  by  a  big  name  and  to 
have  a  salary,  and  it  is  very  comfortable  to  be  envied  by  one's  friends 
and  enemies ; — but  there  are  drawbacks.  There  is  this  especial 
drawback."    Then  he  paused  for  a  moment  before  he  went  on. 

44  What  especial  drawback,  Phineas  ?  " 

"  A  man  cannot  do  what  he  pleases  with  himself.  How  can  a  man 
marry,  so  circumstanced  as  I  am  ?  " 

She  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  then  she  answered  him, — "Aman 
may  be  very  happy  without  marrying,  I  suppose." 

He  also  paused  for  many  moments  before  he  spoke  again,  and  she 
then  made  a  faint  attempt  to  escape  from  him.  But  before  she  suc- 
ceeded he  had  asked  her  a  question  which  arrested  her.  "  I  wonder 
whether  you  would  listen  to  me  if  I  were  to  tell  you  a  history  ?  "  Of 
course  she  listened,  and  the  history  he  told  her  was  the  tale  of  his 
love  for  Violet  Effingham. 

44  And  she  has  money  of  her  own  ?"  Mary  asked. 

"  Yes ; — she  is  rich.     She  has  a  large  fortune.** 

44  Then,  Mr.  Finn,  you  must  seek  some  one  else  who  is  equally 
blessed." 

44  Mary,  that  is  untrue, — that  is  ill-natured.  You  do  not  mean  that. 
Say  that  you  do  not  mean  it.  You  have  not  believed  that  I  loved 
Miss  Effingham  because  she  was  rich." 

44  But  you  have  toM  me  that  you  could  love  no  one  who  is  not 
rich." 

44 1  have  said  nothing  of  the  kind.  Love  is  involuntary.  It  does 
not  often  run  in  a  yoke  with  prudence.  I  have  told  you  my  history 
as  far  as  it  is  concerned  with  Violet  Effingham.  I  did  love  her  very 
dearly." 

44  Did  love  her,  Mr.  Finn  ?  " 
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"  Yes  ;— did  love  her.  Is  there  any  inconstancy  in  ceasing  to  love 
when  one  is  not  loved  ?  Is  there  inconstancy  in  changing  one's  love, 
and  in  loving  again  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know,"  said  Mary,  to  whom  the  occasion  was  becoming 
so  embarrassing  that  she  no  longer  was  able  to  reply  with  words  that 
had  a  meaning  in  them. 

"  If  there  be,  dear,  I  am  inconstant."  He  paused,  but  of  course 
she  had  not  a  syllable  to  say.  "  I  have  changed  my  love.  Bat  I 
could  not  speak  of  a  new  passion  till  I  had  told  the  story  of  that  which 
has  passed  away.  Yon  have  heard  it  all  now,  Mary.  Can  you  try  to 
love  me,  after  that  ?  "  It  had  come  at  last, — the  thing  for  which  she 
had  been  ever  wishing.  It  had  come  in  spite  of  her  imprudence,  and 
in  spite  of  her  prudence.  When  she  had  heard  him  to  the  end  she  was 
not  a  whit  angry  with  him, — she  was  not  in  the  least  aggrieved, — 
because  he  had  been  lost  to  her  in  his  love  for  this  Miss  Effingham, 
while  she  had  been  so  nearly  lost  by  her  love  for  him.  For  women 
such  episodes  in  the  lives  of  their  lovers  have  an  excitement  which  is 
almost  pleasurable,  whereas  each  man  is  anxious  to  hear  his  lady 
swear  that  until  he  appeared  upon  the  scene  her  heart  had  been 
fancy  free.  Mary,  upon  the  whole,  had  liked  the  story, — had  thought 
that  it  had  been  finely  told,  and  was  well  pleased  with  the  final 
catastrophe.  But,  nevertheless,  she  was  not  prepared  with  her  reply. 
"  Have  you  no  answer  to  give  me,  Mary  ?  "  he  said,  looking  up  into  ' 
her  eyes.  I  am  afraid  that  he  did  not  doubt  what  would  be  her 
answer, — as  it  would  be  good  that  all  lovers  should  do.  "  You  must 
vouchsafe  me  some  word,  Mary." 

When  she  essayed  to  speak  she  found  that  she  was  dumb.  She 
could  not  get  her  voice  to  give  her  the  assistance  of  a  single  word. 
She  did  not  cry,  but  there  was  a  motion  as  of  sobbing  in  her  throat 
which  impeded  all  utterance.  She  was  as  happy  as  earth, — as  heaven 
could  make  her ;  but  she  did  not  know  how  to  tell  him  that  she  was 
happy.  And  yet  she  longed  to  tell  it,  that  he  might  know  how 
thankful  she  was  to  him  for  his  goodness.  He  still  sat  looking  at 
her,  and  now  by  degrees  he  had  got  her  hand  in  his.  "  Mary,"  ho 
said,  "  will  you  be  my  wife, — my  own  wife  ?  " 

When  half  an  hour  had  passed,  they  were  still  together,  and  now 
she  had  found  the  use  of  her  tongue.  "  Do  whatever  you  like  best/' 
she  said.  "  I  do  not  care  which  you  do.  If  you  came  to  me  to- 
morrow and  told  me  you  had  no  income,  it  would  make  no  difference. 
Though  to  love  you  and  to  have  your  love  is  all  the  world  to  me, — 
though  it  makes  all  the  difference  between  misery  and  happiness, — I 
would  sooner  give  up  that  than  be  a  clog  on  you."  Then  he  took 
her  in  his  arms  and  kissed  her*  "  Oh,  Phineas  I "  she  said,  "  I  do 
love  you  so  entirely  I " 

"My  own  one  I" 
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*'  Yes  ;  your  own  one.  But  if  you  had  known  it  all  always ! 
Never  mind.     Now  you  are  my  own, — are  you  not  ?  " 

"  Indeed  yes,  dearest." 

"  Oh,  what  a  thing  it  is  to  be  victorious  at  last." 

"  What  on  earth  are  you  two  doing  here  these  two  hours  together?  " 
said  Barbara,  bursting  into  the  room. 

"  What  are  we  doing?"  said  Phineas. 

"  Yes ; — what  are  you  doing  ?  " 

"  Nothing  in  particular,"  said  Mary. 

"  Nothing  at  all  in  particular,"  said  Phineas.  "  Only  this, — that 
we  have  engaged  ourselves  to  marry  each  other.  It  is  quite  a  trifle, — 
is  it  not,  Mary  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Barbara!"  said  the  joyful  girl,  springing  forward  into  her 
friend's  arms  ;  "  I  do  believe  I  am  the  happiest  creature  on  the  face 
of  this  earth  I" 


CHAPTER    LXVII. 

JOB'S   COMFORTERS. 

Before  Phineas  had  returned  to  London  his  engagement  with  Mary 
Flood  Jones  was  known  to  all  his  family,  was  known  to  Mrs.  Flood 
Jones,  and  was  indeed  known  generally  to  all  Eillaloe.  That  other  secret 
of  his,  which  had  reference  to  the  probability  of  his  being  obliged  to 
throw  up  his  office,  was  known  only  to  Mary  herself.  He  thought 
that  he  had  done  all  that  honour  required  of  him  in  telling  her  of  his 
position  before  he  had  proposed ; — so  that  she  might  on  that  ground 
refuse  him  if  she  were  so  minded.  And  yet  he  had  known  very  well 
that  such  prudence  on  her  part  was  not  to  be  expected.  If  she  loved 
him,  of  course  she  would  say  so  when  she  was  asked.  And  he  had 
known  that  she  loved  him.  "  There  may  be  delay,  Mary,"  he  said 
to  her  as  he  was  going ;  "  nay,  there  must  be  delay,  if  I  am  obliged 
to  resign." 

"  I  do  not  care  a  straw  for  delay  if  you  will  be  true  to  me,"  she 
F&id. 

**  Do  you  doubt  my  truth,  dearest  ?  " 

"Not  in  the  least.  I  will  swear  by  it  as  tho  one  thing  that  is 
truest  in  the  world." 

'<  You  may,  dearest.  And  if  this  should  come  to  pass  I  must  go 
to  work  and  put  my  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  and  earn  an  income  for 
you  by  my  old  profession  before  I  can  make  you  my  wife.  With 
such  a  motive  before  me  I  know  that  I  shall  earn  an  income."  And 
thus  they  parted.  Mary,  though  of  course  she  would  have  preferred 
that  her.  future  husband  should  remain  in  his  high  office,  that  he 
should  be  a  member  of  Parliament  and  an  Under-Secretary  of  State, 
admitted  no  doubt  into  her  mind  to  disturb  her  happiness;  and 
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Phmeas,  though  he  bad  many  misgivings  as  to  Che  prudence  of  what 
he  had  done,  was  not  the  lees  strong  in  his  resolution  of  constancy 
and  endurance.  He  would  throw  up  his  position,  resign  his  seat,  and 
go  to  work  at  the  Bar  instantly,  if  he  found  that  his  independence  as 
a  man  required  hint  to  do  so.  And,  above  all,  let  come  what  might, 
he  would  be  true  to  Mary  Flood  Jones. 

December  was  half  over  before  he  saw  Lord  Cantrip.  "Yes, — 
yes ;  "  said  Lord  Cantrip,  when  the  Under-Secretary  began  to  tell  his 
story ;  "  I  saw  what  you  were  about.  I  wish  I  had  been  at  your 
elbow." 

"  If  you  knew  the  -eouitiy  as  I  know  H,  yen  would  be  as  eager 
about  it  as  I  am." 

"  Then  I  can  only  say  that  t  am  very  glad  that  1  do  not  know  the 
country  as  yea  know  it*  Yom  see,  Finn,  it's  my  idea  that  if  a  man 
wants  to  make  himself  useful  he  should  stick  to  some  special  kind  of 
work.     With  you  it's  a  thousand  pities  that  you  should  not  do  so." 

"  You  think,  then,  I  ought  to  resign  ?  " 

"  I  don't  say  anything  about  that.  As  you  wish  it,  of  course  I'll 
speak  to  Gresham.     Monk,  I  believe,  has  resigned  already." 

"  He  has  written  to  me,  and  told  me  so,"  said  Phineas. 

"I  always  felt  afraid  of  him  lor  your  sake,  Finn.  Mr.  Monk  is  a 
ekvsr  man,  and  as  honest  a  man  as  any  in  the  House,  but  I  always 
thought  thai  he  was  a  dangerous  friend  for  you.  However,  we  will 
see.  I  will  speak  to  Gresham  after  Christmas.  There  is  no  hurry 
about  it" 

When  Parliament  met  the  first  great  subject  of  interest  was  the 
desertion  of  Mr.  Monk  from  the  Ministry.  He  at  once  took  his  place 
below  the  gangway,  sitting  as  it  happened  exactly  in  front  of  Mr.  Turn- 
bull,  and  there  he  made  his  explanation.  Some  one  opposite  asked  a 
question  whether  a  certain  right  honourable  gentleman  had  not  left  the 
Cabinet,  Tnen  Mr.  Gresham  replied  that  to  his  infinite  regret  his 
right  honourable  friend,  who  lately  presided  at  the  Board  of  Trade, 
had  resigned ;  and  he  went  on  to  explain  that  this  resignation  had, 
according  to  his  ideas,  been  quite  unnecessary.  His  right  honour- 
able friend  entertained  certain  ideas  about  Irish  tenant-right,  as  to 
which  he  himself  and  his  right  honourable  friend  the  Secretary  for 
Ireland  could  not  exactly  pledge  themselves  to  be  in  unison  with 
him ;  but  he  had  thought  that  the  motion  might  have  rested  at  any 
rate  over  this  session.  Then  Mr.  Monk  explained,  making  his  first 
great  speech  on  Irish  tenant-right.  He  found  himself  obliged  to 
advocate  some  immediate  measure  for  giving  security  to  the  Irish 
farmer ;  and  as  he  could  not  do  so  as  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  he 
was  forced  to  resign  the  honour  of  that  position.  He  said  something 
also  as  to  the  great  doubt  which  had  ever  weighed  on  his  own  mind 
as  to  the  inexpediency  of  a  man  at  his  time  of  life  submitting  him- 
self for  the  first  time  to  the  trammels  of  office.     This  called  up 
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Mr.  Turnbull,  who  took  the  opportunity  of  saying  that  he  now 
agreed  cordially  with  his  old  friend  for  the  first  time  since  that  old 
friend  had  listened  to  the  blandishments  of  the  ministerial  seducer, 
and  that  he  welcomed  his  old  friend  back  to  those  independent 
benches  with  great  satisfaction,  in  this  way  the  debate  was  very 
exciting.  Nothing  wae  said  which  made  it  them  necessary  for 
Phineas  to  get  npon  his  legs  or  to  declare  himself;  but  he  perceived 
that  the  time  would  rapidly  come  in  which  he  mnst  do  so.  Mr. 
Gresham,  though  he  strove  to  speak  with  gentle  words,  was  evidently 
very  angry  with  the  late  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade ;  and,  more- 
over, it  was  quite  clear  that  a  bill  would  be  introduced  by  Mr.  Monk 
himself,  which  Mr.  Gresham  was  determined  to  oppose.  If  all  this 
came  to  pass  and  there  should  be  a  close  division,  Phineas  felt  that 
his  late  would  he  sealed.  When  he  again  spoke  to  Lord  Cantrip  on 
the  subject*  the  Secretary  of  State  shrugged  fads  shoulders  and  shook 
his  head.  "  I  cam  only  advise  you,"  said  Lord  Cantrip,  "to  forget 
all  that  took  place  in  Ireland.,  if  you  will  do  so,  nobody  else  will 
remember  it."  "  As  if  it  were  possible  to  forget  such  things,"  he  said 
in  the  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Mary  that  night.  "  Of  course  I  shall 
go  now.  If  it  were  not  for  your  sake,  I  should  not  in  the  least 
regret  it." 

He  had  bees  with  Madame  Goesler  frequently  in  the  winter,  and 
had  discussed  with  her  so  often  the  question  of  his  official  position 
that  she  had  declared  that  she  was  coming  at  last  to  understand  the 
mysteries  of  an  English  cabinet  "  I  think  yon  are  quite  right,  my 
friend,"  she  said, — "  quite  right.  What — yon  are  to  be  in  Parliament 
and  say  that  this  black  thing  is  white,  or  that  this  white  thing  is 
black,  because  you  like  to  take  your  salary !  That  cannot  be  honest ! " 
Then,  when  he  came  to  talk  to  her  of  money, — that  he  must  give 
up  Parliament  itself,  if  he  gave  up  his  place, — she  offered  to  lend 
him  money.  "  Why  should  you  not  treat  me  as  a  friend  ?  "  she 
said.  When  he  pointed  out  to  her  that  there  would  never  come  ti 
time  in  which  he  could  pay  such  money  back*  she  stamped  her  foot 
and  told  him  that  he  had  better  leave  her.  "  You  have  high 
principle,"  she  said,  "  but  not  principle  sufficiently  high  to  under- 
stand that  this  thing  could  be  done  between  you  and  me  without 
disgrace  to  either  of  us."  Then  Phineas  assured  her  with  tears  in 
his  eyes  that  such  an  arrangement  was  impossible  without  disgrace 
to  him. 

But  he  whispered  to  this  new  friend  no  word  of  the  engagement 
with  his  dear  Irish  Mary.  His  Irish  life,  he  would  tell  himself,  was 
a  thing  quite  apart  and  separate  from  his  life  in  England.  He 
said  not  a  word  about  Mary  Flood  Jones  to  any  of  those  with  whom 
he  lived  in  London.  Why  should  he,  feeling  as  he  did  that  it  would 
so  soon  be  necessary  that  he  should  disappear  from  among  them  ? 
About  Miss  rafinghftm  he  had  said  much  to  Madame  Goesler.    She 
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had  asked  him  whether  he  had  abandoned  all  hope.     "  That  affair, 
then,  is  over  ?  "  she  had  said. 

"  Yes ; — it  is  all  over  now." 

"  And  she  will  marry  the  red-headed,  violent  lord  ?" 

"  Heaven  knows.  I  think  she  will.  But  she  is  exactly  the  girt 
to  remain  unmarried  if  she  takes  it  into  her  head  that  the  man  she 
likes  is  in  any  way  unfitted  for  her." 

"  Does  she  love  this  lord  ?" 

"  Oh  yes ; — there  is  no  doubt  of  that."  And  Phineas,  as  he  made 
this  acknowledgment,  seemed  to  do  so  without  much  inward  agony 
of  soul.  When  he  had  been  last  in  London  he  could  not  speak  &' 
Violet  and  Lord  Chiltern  together  without  showing  that  his  miseij 
was  almost  too  much  for  him. 

At  this  time  he  received  some  counsel  from  two  friends.  One  was 
Laurence  Fitzgibbon,  and  the  other  was  Barrington  Erie.  Laurence 
had  always  been  true  to  him  after  a  fashion,  and  had  never  resented 
his  intrusion  at  the  Colonial  Office.  "  Phineas,  me  boy,*'  he  said. 
"  if  all  this  is  thrue,  you're  about  up  a  tree." 

"  It  is  true  that  I  shall  support  Monk's  motion." 

"  Then,  me  boy,  you're  up  a  tree  as  far  as  office  goes.  A  plaet 
like  that  niver  suited  me,  because,  you  see,  that  poker  of  a  yoim£ 
lord  expected  so  much  of  a  man ;  but  you  don't  mind  that  kind  of 
thing,  and  I  thought  you  were  as  snug  as  snug." 

"  Troubles  will  come,  you  see,  Laurence." 

"  Bedad,  yes.  It's  all  throubles,  I  think,  sometimes.  But  you've 
a  way  out  of  all  your  throubles." 

"What  way?" 

"  Pop  the  question  to  Madame  Max.  The  money's  all  thrue,  yon 
know." 

"I  don't  doubt  the  money  in  the  least,"  said  Phineas. 

"And  it's  my  belief  she'll  take  you  without  a  second  word. 
Anyways,  thry  it,  Phinny,  my  boy.  That's  my  advice."  Phineas  » 
far  agreed  with  his  friend  Ijaurence  that  he  thought  it  possible  that 
Madame  Goesler  might  accept  him  were  he  to  propose  marriage  to 
her.  He  knew,  of  course ,  that  that  mode  of  escape  from  his  difr 
culties  was  out  of  the  question  for  him,  but  he  could  not  explain  this 
to  Laurence  Fitzgibbon. 

"lam  sorry  to  hear  that  you  have  taken  up  a  bad  cause/' said 
Barrington  Erie  to  him. 

"  It  u  a  pity  ; — is  it  not  ?  " 

*'  And  the  worst  of  it  is  that  you'll  sacrifice  yourself  and  do  i» 
good  to  the  cnuse.  I  never  knew  a  man  break  away  in  this  (utluift. 
and  not  feel  afterwards  that  he  bad  done  it  all  for  nothing/1 

"But  what  is  a  man  to  do,  Barriu^ton  ?  He  can't  smother  Mi 
coimctions." 

"  Convictions  I     There  is  nothing  en  earth  that  I'm  so  wa&  i 
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of  in  a  young  member  of  Parliament  as  convictions.  There  are  ever 
so  many  rocks  against  which  men  get  broken.  One  man  can't  keep 
his  temper.  Another  can't  hold  his  tongne.  A  third  can't  say  a 
word  unless  he  has  been  priming  himself  half  a  session.  A  fourth  is 
always  thinking  of  himself,  and  wanting  more  than  he  can  get.  A 
fifth  is  idle,  and  won't  be  there  when  he's  wanted.  A  sixth  is 
always  in  the  way.  A  seventh  lies  so  that  yon  never  can  trust  him. 
I've  had  to  do  with  them  all,  but  a  fellow  with  convictions  is  the 
worst  of  all.*' 

"  I  don't  see  how  a  fellow  is  to  help  himself,"  said  Phineas. 
"  When  a  fellow  begins  to  meddle  with  politics  they  will  come." 

"  Why  can't  you  grow  into  them  gradually  as  your  betters  and 
elders  have  done  before  you?  It  ought  to  be  enough  for  any  man, 
when  he  begins,  to  know  that  he's  a  Liberal.  He  understands  which 
side  of  the  House  he's  to  vote,  and  who  is  to  lead  him.  What's  the 
meaning  of  having  a  leader  to  a  party,  if  it's  not  that?  Do  you 
think  that  you  and  Mr.  Monk  can  go  and  make  a  government  between 
you?" 

"  Whatever  I  think,  I'm  sure  he  doesn't." 

"  I'm  not  so  sure  of  that.  But  look  here,  Phineas.  I  don't  care 
two  straws  about  Monk's  going.  I  always  thought  that  Mildmay  and 
the  Duke  were  wrong  when  they  asked  him  to  join.  I  knew  he'd  go 
over  the  traces, — unless,  indeed,  he  took  his  money  and  did  nothing 
for  it,  which  is  the  way  with  some  of  those  Radicals.  I  look  upon 
him  as  gone." 

"  He  has  gone." 

"  The  devil  go  along  with  him,  as  you  say  in  Ireland.  But  don't 
you  be  such  a  fool  as  to  ruin  yourself  for  a  crotchet  of  Monk's.  It 
isn't  too  late  yet  for  you  to  hold  back.  To  tell  you  the  truth, 
Gresham  has  said  a  word  to  me  about  it  already.  He  is  most 
anxious  that  you  should  stay,  but  of  course  you  can't  stay  and  vote 
against  us." 

"  Of  course  I  cannot." 

"  I  look  upon  you,  you  know,  as  in  some  sort  my  own  child.  I've 
tried  to  bring  other  fellows  forward  who  seemed  to  have  something 
in  them,  but  I  have  never  succeeded  as  I  have  with  you.  You've 
hit  the  thing  off,  and  have  got  the  ball  at  your  foot.  Upon  my 
honour,  in  the  whole  course  of  my  experience  I  have  never  known 
such  good  fortune  as  yours." 

"  And  I  shall  always  remember  how  it  began,  Barrington,"  said 
Phineas,  who  was  greatly  moved  by  the  energy  and  solicitude  of  his 
friend. 

"  But,  for  God's  sake,  don't  go  and  destroy  it  all  by  such  mad 
perversity  as  this.  They  mean  to  do  something  next  session. 
Morrison  is  going  to  take  it  up."  Sir  Walter  Morrison  was  at  this 
time  Secretary  for  Ireland.     "  But  of  course  we  can't  let  a  fellow  like 
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Monk  take  the  matter  into  his  own  hands  just  when  he  pleases.  2 
call  it  d— d  treachery." 

"  Monk  is  no  traitor,  Barrington." 

"  Men  will  have  their  own  opinions  about  that.  B's  generally 
understood  that  when  a  man  is  asked  to  take  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet 
he  is  expected  to  conform  with  his  colleagues,  unless  something  very 
special  turns  up.  Bat  I  am  speaking  of  yon  now,  and  not  of  Monk. 
Yon  are  not  a  man  of  fortune.  Yon  cannot  afford  to  make  ducks 
and  drakes.  Yon  are  excellently  placed,  and  you  have  plenty  of  time 
to  hark  back,  if  you'll  only  listen  to  reason.  All  that  Irish  stump 
balderdash  will  never  be  thrown  in  your  teeth  by  us,  if  you  will  just 
go  on  as  though  it  had  never  been  uttered." 

Phineas  could  only  thank  his  friend  for  his  advice,  which  was  at 
least  disinterested,  and  was  good  of  its  kind,  and  tell  him  that  he 
would  think  of  it.  He  did  think  of  it  very  much.  He  almost  thought 
that,  were  it  to  do  again,  he  would  allow  Mr.  Monk  to  go  upon  his  tour 
alone,  and  keep  himself  from  the  utterance  of  anything  that  so  good 
a  judge  as  Erie  could  call  stump  balderdash.  As  he*  sat  in  his  arm- 
chair in  his  room  at  the  Colonial  Office,  with  despatch-boxes  around 
him,  and  official  papers  spread  before  him, — feeling  himself  to  be  one 
of  those  who  in  truth  managed  and  governed  the  affairs  of  this  great 
nation,  feeling  also  that  if  he  relinquished  his  post  now  he  could 
never  regain  it, — he  did  wish  that  he  had  been  a  little  less  in  love 
with  independence,  a  little  quieter  in  his  boastings  that  no  official 
considerations  should  ever  silence  his  tongue.  But  all  this  was  too 
late  now.  He  knew  that  his  skin  was  not  thick  enough  to  bear  the 
arrows  of  those  archers  who  would  bend  their  bows  against  him  if  he 
should  now  dare  to  vote  against  Mr.  Monk's  motion.  His  own  party 
might  be  willing  to  forgive  and  forget ;  but  there  would  be  others 
who  would  have  read  those  reports,  and  would  appear  in  the  House 
with  the  odious  tell-tale  newspapers  in  their  hands. 

Then  he  received  a  letter  from  his  father.  Some  good-natured 
person  had  enlightened  the  doctor  as  to  the  danger  in  which  his  son 
was  placing  himself.  Dr.  Finn,  who  in  his  own  profession  was  a 
very  excellent  and  well-instructed  man,  had  been  so  ignorant  of 
Parliamentary  tactics,  as  to  have  been  proud  at  his  son's  success  at 
the  Irish  meetings.  He  had  thought  that  Phineas  was  oarrying  on 
his  trade  as  a  public  speaker  with  proper  energy  and  continued 
success.  He  had  cared  nothing  himself  for  tenant-right,  and  had 
acknowledged  to  Mr.  Monk  that  he  could  not  understand  in  what  it 
was  that  the  farmers  were  wronged.  But  he  knew  that  Ms.  Monk 
was  a  Cabinet  Minister,  and  he  thought  that  Phineas  was  earning  his 
salary.  Then  there  came  Borne  one  who  undeceived  him,  and  the 
paternal  bosom  of  the  doctor  was  dismayed.  "I  don't  mean  to 
interfere,"  he  said  in  his  letter,  "  but  I  can  hardly  believe  that  yon 
really  intend  to  resign  your  place.    Yet  I  am  told  that  you  most  do 
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so  if  you  go  on  with  this  matter.  My  dear  boy,  pray  think  about  it. ' 
I  cannot  imagine  you  are  disposed  to  lose  all  that  yon  have  won  for 
nothing."  Mary  also  wrote  to  him.  Mrs.  Finn  had  been  talking  to 
her,  and  Mary  had  taught  herself  to  believe  that  after  the  many  sweet 
conversations  she  had  had  with  a  man  so  high  in  office  as  Phineas, 
she  really  did  understand  something  about  the  British  Government. 
Mrs.  Finn  had  interrogated  Mary,  and  Mary  had  been  obliged  to 
own  that  it  was  quite  possible  that  Phineas  would  be  called  upon  to 
resign. 

"  But  why,  my  dear  ?  Heaven  and  earth !  Resign  two  thousand 
a  year!" 

"  That  he  may  maintain  his  independence,"  said  Mary  proudly. 

"  Fiddlestick!  "  said  Mrs.  Finn.  "  How  is  he  to  maintain  you,  or 
himself  either,  if  he  goes  on  in  that  way  ?  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  he 
didn't  get  himself  all  wrong,  even  now."  Then  Mrs.  Finn  began  to 
cry ;  and  Mary  could  only  write  to  her  lover,  pointing  out  to  him 
how  very  anxious  all  his  friends  were  that  he  should  do  nothing  in  a 
hurry.  But  what  if  the  thing  were  done  already  I  Phineas  in  his 
'•  great  discomfort  went  to  seek  further  counsel  from  Madame  Goesler. 
Of  aH  his  counsellors,  Madame  Goesler  was  the  only  one  who  applauded 
him  for  what  he  was  about  to  do. 

"  But,  after  all,  what  is  it  you  give  up  ?  Mr.  Gresham  may  be  out 
to-morrow,  and  then  where  will  be  your  place  ?  " 

"  There  does  not  seem  to  be  much  chance  of  that  at  present." 

"  Who  can  tell  ?  Of  course  I  do  not  understand, — but  it  was  only 
the  other  day  when  Mr.  Mildmay  was  there,  and  only  the  day  before 
that  when  Lord  de  Terrier  was  there,  and  again  only  the  day  before 
that  when  Lord  Brock  was  there."  Phineas  endeavoured  to  make 
her  understand  that  of  the  four  Prime  Ministers  whom  she  had  named* 
three  were  men  of  the  same  party  as  himself,  under  whom  it  would 
have  suited  him  to  serva.  "  I  would  not  serve  under  any  man  if  I 
were  an  English  gentleman  in  Parliament,"  said  Madame  Goesler. 

"  What  is  a  poor  fellow  to  do  ?  "  said  Phineas,  laughing. 

"  A  poor  fellow  need  not  be  a  poor  fellow  unless  he  likes,"  said 
Madame  Goesler.  Immediately  after  this  Phineas  left  her,  and  as  he 
went  along  the  street  he  began  to  question  himself  whether  the 
prospects  of  his  own  darling  Mary  were  at  all  endangered  by  his 
visits  to  Park  Lane ;  and  to  reflect  what  sort  of  a  blackguard  he 
would  he, — a  blackguard  of  how  deep  a  dye, — were  he  to  desert  Mary 
and  marry  Madame  Max  Goesler.  Then  he  also  asked  himself  as  to 
the  nature  and  quality  of  his  own  political  honesty  if  he  were  to 
abandon  Mary  in  order  that  he  might  maintain  his  parliamentary  in- 
dependence. After  all,  if  it  should  ever  come  to  pass  that  his  biography 
should  be  written,  his  biographer  would  say  very  much  more  about 
the  manner  in  which  he  kept  his  seat  in  Parliament  than  of  the  manner 
in  which  he  kept  his  engagement  with  Miss  Mary  Flood  Jones.    Half 
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a  dozen  people  who  knew  him  and  her  might  think  ill  of  him  for  his 
conduct  to  Mary,  but  the  world  would  not  condemn  him  !  And  wbeo 
he  thundered  forth  his  liberal  eloquence  from  below  the  gangway  u 
an  independent  member,  having  the  fortune  of  his  charming  wife  u> 
back  him,  giving  excellent  dinners  at  the  eami  time  in  Park  Lest, 
would  not  the  world  praise  him  very  loudly  ? 

When  he  got  to  his  office  he  found  a  note  from  Lord  Brentford 
inviting  him  to  dine  in  Portman  Square. 


CHAPTER  LXVIII. 

THE   JOINT   ATTACK. 

The  note  from  Lord  Brentford  surprised  our  hero  not  a  little.  Be 
had  had  no  communication  with  the  Earl  since  the  day  on  which  h? 
had  been  so  savagely  scolded  about  the  duel,  when  the  Earl  hid 
plainly  told  him  that  his  conduct  had  been  as  bad  as  it  could  be. 
Phipeas  had  not  on  that  account  become  at  all  ashamed  of  his  conduct 
in  reference  to  th6  duel,  but  he  had  conceived  that  any  recondhatkm ' 
between  him  and  the  Earl  had  been  out  of  the  question.  Now  there 
had  come  a  civilly- worded  invitation,  asking  him  to  dine  with  the 
offended  nobleman.  The  note  had  been  written  by  Lady  Laura,  but 
it  had  purposed  to  come  from  Lord  Brentford  himself.  He  sent  back 
word  to  say  that,  he  should  be  happy  to  have  the  honour  of  dining 
with  Lord  Brentford. 

Parliament  at  this  time  had  been  sitting  nearly  a  month,  and  it  wti 
already  March.  Phineas  had  heard  nothing  of  Lady  Laura,  and  did 
not  even  know  that  she  was"  in  London  till  he  saw  her  handwriting. 
He  did  know  that  she  had  not  gone  back  to  her  husband,  and  thai 
she  had  remained  with  her  father  nil  the  winter  at  Sutilsby.  He  had 
also  heard  that  Lord  Ghiltem  had  been  at  Saulsby.  All  the  worfd 
had  been  talking  of  tho  separation  of  Mr.  Kennedy  from  his  wife,  one 
half  of  tho  world  declaring  that  his  wifeP  if  not  absolutely  false  to 
him,  had  neglected  all  her  duties  ;  and  the  other  half  asserting  tbf 
Mr.  Kennedy's  treatment  of  his  wife  had  been  so  bad  that  no  wonaff 
could  possibly  have  lived  with  him.  There  had  even  been  a  numr 
that  Lady  Laura  had  gone  off  with  a  lover  from  the  Duke  of  Omnitan  a 
garden  party t  and  some  indiscreet  tongue  had  hinted  that  a  wrUin 
unmarried  Under-Secretary  of  State  was  missing  at  the  same  tarn- 
Bui  Lord  Chiltern  upon  this  had  shown  his  teeth  with  so  atroujr  ■ 
propensity  to  do  some  real  biting,  that  no  one  had  ventured  to  rqn-jt 
that  rumour,  Its  untruth  was  soon  established  by  the  fact  that  IMf 
Laura  Kennedy  was  living  with  her  father  at  Saulsbv.  Of  Mr*  Kenm^T, 
Phineas  had  as  yet  seen  nothing  since  he  had  been  up  in  town*  Thai 
gentleman,  though  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  had  not  been  in  I^wfero 
at  the  opening  of  the  session,  nor  had  he  attended  the  Cabinet  inert* 
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lugs  daring  the  recess.  It  had  been  stated  in  the  newspapers  that  he 
was  ill,  and  stated  in  private  that  he  could  not  bear  to  show  himself 
since  his  wife  had  left  him.  At  last,  however,  he  came  to  London, 
and  Phineas  saw  him  in  the  House.  Then,  when  the  first  meeting 
of  the  Cabinet  was  summoned  after  his  return,  it  became  known  that 
lie  also  had  resigned  his  office.  There  was  nothing  said  about  his 
resignation  in  the  House.  He  had  resigned  on  the  score  of  ill-health, 
and  that  very  worthy  peer,  Lord  Mount  Thistle,  formerly  Sir  Manna- 
duke  Morecombe,  came  back  to  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  in  his  place. 
A  Prime  Minister  sometimes  finds  great  relief  in  the  possession  of  a 
serviceable  stick  who  can  be  made  to  go  in  and  out  as  occasion  may 
require ;  only  it  generally  happens  that  the  stick  will  expect  some 
reward  when  he  is  made  to  go  out.  Lord  Mount  Thistle  immediately 
saw  his  way  to  a  viscount's  coronet,  when  he  was  once  more  sum- 
moned to  the  august  councils  of  the  Ministers. 

A  few  days  after  this  had  been  arranged,  in  the  interval  between 
Lord  Brentford's  invitation  and  Lord  Brentford's  dinner,  Phineas 
encountered  Mr.  Kennedy  so  closely  in  one  of  the  passages  of  the 
House  that  it  was  impossible  that  they  should  not  speak  to  each 
other,  unless  they  were  to  avoid  each  other  as  people  do  who  have 
palpably  quarrelled.  Phineas  saw  that  Mr.  Kennedy  was  hesitating, 
and  therefore  took  the  bull  by  the  horns.  He  greeted  his  former 
friend  in  a  friendly  fashion,  shaking  him  by  the  hand,  and  then  pre- 
pared to  pass  on.  But  Mr.  Kennedy,  though  he  had  hesitated  at 
first,  now  detained  his  brother  member.  "  Finn,"  he  said,  "  if  you 
are  not  engaged  I  should  like  to  speak  to  you  for  a  moment." 
Phineas  was  not  engaged,  and  allowed  himself  to  be  led  out  arm- 
in-arm  by  the  late  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  into  Westminster  Hall. 
"  Of  course  you  know  what  a  terrible  thing  has  happened  to  me," 
said  Mr.  Kennedy. 

"  Yes ; — I  have  heard  of  it,"  said  Phineas. 

"  Everybody  has  heard  of  it.  That  is  one  of  the  terrible  cruelties 
of  such  a  blow." 

"All  those  things  are  very  bad  of  course.  I  was  very  much 
grieved, — because  you  have  both  been  intimate  friends  of  mine." 

"  Yes, — yes ;  we  were.     Do  you  ever  see  her  now  ?  " 

"  Not  since  last  July, — at  the  Duke's  party,  you  know." 

"  Ah,  yes ; — the  morning  of  that  day  was  the  last  on  which  I  spoko 
to  her.     It  was  then  she  left  me." 

"lam  going  to  dine  with  Lord  Brentford  to-morrow,  and  I  dare 
say  she  will  be  there." 

"  Yes ; — she  is  in  town.  I  saw  her  yesterday  in  her  father's 
carriage.     I  think  that  she  had  no  oause  to  leave  me." 

44  Of  course  I  cannot  say  anything  about  that." 

"  I  think  she  had  no  cause  to  leave  me."  Phineas  as  he  heard  this 
could  not  but  remember  all  that  Lady  Laura  had  told  himself,  and 
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thought  that  no  woman  had  ever  had  a  better  reason  for  leaving  her 
husband.     "  There  were  things  I  did  not  like,  and  I  said  so." 

"  I  suppose  that  is  generally  the  way/1  replied  Phineas. 

"  But  sorely  a  wife  should  listen  to  a  word  of  caution  from  her 
husband." 

"  I  fancy  they  never  like  it,"  said  Phineas. 

"  But  are  we  all  of  us  to  have  all  thai  we  like  ?  I  have  not  found 
it  so.  Or  would  it  be  good  for  us  if  we  had  2  "  Then  he  paused; 
but  as  Phineas  had  no  further  remark  to  make,  he  continued  speaking 
after  they  had  walked  about  a  third  of  the  length  of  the  halL  "It 
is  not  of  my  own  comfort  I  am  thinking  now  so  much  as  of  her  nam* 
and  her  future  conduct.  Of  course  it  will  in  every  sense  be  best  far 
her  that  she  should  come  back  to  her  husband's  roof." 

"  Well;  yes ; — perhaps  it  would,"  said  Phineas. 

"  Has  she  not  accepted  that  lot  for  better  or  for  worse?"  aid 
Mr.  Kennedy,  solemnly. 

"  But  incompatibility  of  temper,  you  know,  is  always, — always 
supposed .     You  understand  me?" 

"  It  is  my  intention  that  she  should  come  back  to  me.  I  do  sot 
wish  to  make  any  legal  demand  ^ — at  any  rate,  not  as  yet.  Will  you 
consent  to  be  the  bearer  of  a  message  from  me  both  to  herself  and  to 
the  Earl?" 

Now  it  seemed  to  Phineas  that  of  all  the  messengers  whom  Mr. 
Kennedy  could  have  chosen  he  was  the  most  unsuited  to  be  a  Mercery 
in  this  cause, — not  perceiving  that ie  had  been  so  selected  with  some 
craft,  in  order  that  Lady  Laura  might  understand  that  the  accusation 
against  her  was,  at  any  rate,  withdrawn,  which  had  named  Phineas  as 
her  lover.  He  paused  again  before  he  answered.  "  Of  course,"  he  said, 
"  I  should  be  most  willing  to  be  of  service,  if  it  were  possible.  But  I 
do  not  see  how  I  can  speak  to  the  Earl  about  it.  Though  I  am  going 
to  dine  with  him  I  don't  know  why  he  has  asked  me ; — for  he  and  I 
are  on  very  bad  terms.  He  heard  that  stupid  story  about  the  duel. 
and  has  not  spoken  to  me  since." 

"I  heard  that,  too,"  said  Mr.  Kennedy,  frowning  blackly  as  h* 
remembered  his  wife's  duplicity.  « 

"  Everybody  heard  of  it.  But  it  has  made  such  a  difference 
between  him  and  me,  that  I  don't  think  I  can  meddle.  Send  for 
Lord  Chiltern,  and  speak  to  him." 

"  Speak  to  Chiltern!  Never  1  He  would  probably  strike  me  oa 
the  head  with  his  club." 

"  Call  ou  the  Earl  yourself," 

u  I  did,  and  he  would  not  see  me" 

tt  Writo  to  him." 

"  I  did,  and  he  sent  back  my  letter  unopened/' 

"  Write  to  her." 
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"  I  did ; — and  she  answered  me,  saying  only  thus ;  4  Indeed,  indeed, 
it  cannot  he  so/  But  it  must  he  so.  The  laws  of  God  require  it, 
and  the  laws  of  man  permit  H.  I  want  some  one  to  point  out  that 
to  them  more  softly  than  I  could  do  if  I  were  simply  to  write  to  that 
effect.  To  the  Earl,  of  course,  I  cannot  write  again."  The  con- 
ference ended  by  a  promise  from  Phineas  that  he  would,  if  possible, 
say  a  word  to  Lady  Laura. 

When  he  was  shown  into  Lord  Brentford's  drawing-room  he  found 
not  only  Lady  Laura  there,  but  her  brother.  Lord  Brentford  was 
not  in  the  room.  Barrmgton  Erie  was  there,  and  so  also  were  Lord 
and  Lady  Cantrip. 

"  Is  not  your  father  going  to  be  here  ?"  he  said  to  Lady  Laura, 
after  their  first  greeting. 

"  We  live  in  that  hope,"  said  she,  "  and  do  not  at  all  know  why  he 
should  be  late.     What  has  become  of  him,  Oswald  ?  " 

"  He  came  in  with  me  half  an  hour  ago,  and  I  suppose  he  does  not 
dress  as  quickly  as  I  do,"  said  Lord  Chiltern ;  upon  which  Phineas 
immediately  understood  that  the  father  and  the  ton  were  reconciled, 
and  he  rushed  to  the  conclusion  that  Violet  and  her  lover  would  also 
soon  be  reconciled,  if  such  were  not  already  the  case.  He  felt  some 
-  remnant  of  a  soreness  that  it  should  be  so,  as  a  man  feels  where  his 
headache  has  been  when  the  real  ache  itself  has  left  him.  Then  the 
host  came  in  and  made  his  apologies.  "  Chiltern  kept  me  standing 
about,"  he  said,  "till  the  east  wind  had  chilled  me  through  and 
through.  The  only  charm  I  recognise  in  youth  is  that  it  is  impervious 
to  the  east  wind."  Phineas  felt  quite  sure  now  that  Violet  and  her 
lover  were  reconciled,  and  he  had  a  distinct  feeling  of  the  place  where 
the  ache  had  been.  Dear  Violet !  But,  after  all,  Violet  lacked  that 
sweet,  clinging,  feminine  softness  which  made  Mary  Flood  Jones  so 
.  pre-eminently  the  most  charming  of  her  sex.  The  Earl,  when  he  had 
repeated  his  general  apology,  especially  to  Lady  Cantrip,  who  was  the 
only  lady  present  except  his  daughter,  came  up  to  our  hero  and  shook 
him  kindly  by  the  hand.  He  took  him  up  to  one  of  the  windows  and 
then  addressed  him  in  a  voice  of  mock  solemnity. 

"  Stick  to  the  colonies,  young  man,"  he  said,  "  and  never  meddle 
with  foreign  affairs ; — especially  not  at  Blankenberg." 
11  Never  again,  my  Lord  ;-*-never  again." 

"  And  leave  all  questions  of  fire-arms  to  be  arranged  between  the 
Horse  Guards  and  the  War  Office.  I  have  heard  a  good  deal  about 
it  since  I  saw  you,  and  I  retract  a  part  of  what  I  said.  But  a  duel 
is  a  foolish  thing, — a  very  foolish  thing.  Come; — here  is  dinner." 
And  the  Earl  walked  off  with  Lady  Cantrip,  and  Lord  Cantrip 
walked  off  with  Lady  Laura.  Barrington  Erie  followed,  and  Phineas 
had  an  opportunity  of  saying  a  word  to  his  friend,  Lord  Chiltern, 
as  they  went  down  together. 
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"  It's  all  right  between  yon  and  your  father  ?" 

"Yes; — after  a  fashion.  There  is  no  knowing  how  long  it  will 
last.  He  wants  me  to  do  three  things,  and  I  won't  do  any  one  of 
them." 

"What  are  the  three?" 

"  To  go  into  Parliament,  to  he  an  owner  of  sheep  and  oxen,  and  to 
hunt  in  his  own  county.  I  should  never  attend  the  first,  I  should 
ruin  myself  with  the  second,  and  I  should  never  get  a  run  in  the 
third."    But  there  was  not  a  word  said  about  his  marriage. 

There  were  only  seven  who  sat  down  to  dinner,  and  the  six  were 
all  people  with  whom  Phineas  was  or  had  been  on  most  intimate 
terms.  Lord  Cantrip  was  his  official  chief,  and,  since  that  connection 
had  existed  between  them,  Lady  Cantrip  had  been  very  gracious  to 
him.  She  quite  understood  the  comfort  which  it  was  to  her  husband 
to  have  under  him,  ap  his  representative  in  the  House  of  Commons,  a 
man  whom  he  could  thoroughly  trust  and  like,  and  therefore  she  had 
used  her  woman's  arts  to  bind  Phineas  to  her  lord  in  more  than 
mere  official  bondage.  She  had  tried  her  skill  also  upon  Laurence 
Fitzgibbon, — but  altogether  in  vain.  He  had  eaten  her  dinners  and 
accepted  her  courtesies,  and  had  given  for  them  no  return  whatever. 
But  Phineas  had  possessed  a  more  grateful  mind,  and  had  done  all 
that  had  been  required  of  him ; — had  done  all  that  had  been  required 
of  him  till  there  had  come  that  terrible  absurdity  in  Ireland.  "I 
knew  very  well  what  sort  of  things  would  happen  when  they  brought 
such  a  man  as  Mr.  Monk  into  the  Cabinet,"  Lady  Cantrip  had  said 
to  her  husband. 

But  though  the  party  was  very  small,  and  though  the  guests  were 
all  his  intimate  friends,  Phineas  suspected  nothing  special  till  an 
attack  was  made  upon  him  as  soon  as  the  servants  had  left  the 
room.  This  was  done  in  the  presence  of  the  two  ladies,  and,  no 
doubt,  had  been  preconcerted.  There  was  Lord  Cantrip  there,  who 
had  already  said  much  to  him,  and  Barrington  Erie  who  had  said 
more  even  than  Lord  Cantrip.  Lord  Brentford,  himself  a  member  of 
the  Cabinet,  opened  the  attack  by  asking  whether  it  was  actually 
true  that  Mr.  Monk  meant  to  go  on  with  his  motion.  Barrington 
Erie  asserted  that  Mr.  Monk  positively  would  do  so.  "  And  Gresham 
will  oppose  it  ?"  asked  the  Earl.  "  Of  course  he  will,"  said  Bar- 
rington. "  Of  course  he  will,"  said  Lord  Cantrip.  "  I  know  what  I 
should  think  of  him  if  he  did  not,"  said  Lady  Cantrip.  "  He  is  the 
last  man  in  the  world  to  be  forced  into  a  thing,"  said  Lady  Laura. 
Then  Phineas  knew  pretty  well  what  was  coming  on  him. 

Lord  Brentford  began  again  by  asking  how  many  supporters  Mr. 
Monk  would  have  in  the  House.  "  That  depends  upon  the  amount  of 
courage  which  the  Conservatives  may  have,"  said  Barrington  Erie. 
"  If  they  dare  to  vote  for  a  thoroughly  democratic  measure,  simply 
for  the  sake  of  turning  us  out,  it  is  quite  on  the  cards  that  they  may 
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succeed."  "  But  of  our  own  people  ?  "  asked  Lord  Cantrip.  "  You 
bad  better  inquire  that  of  Phineas  Finn,"  said  Barrington.  And  then 
the  attack  was  made. 

Our  hero  had  a  bad  half  hour  of  it,  though  many  words  were  said 
which  must  have  gratified  him  much.  They  all  wanted  to  keep  him, 
— so  Lord  Cantrip  declared,  "  except  one  or  two  whom  I  could  name, 
and  who  are  particularly  anxious  to  wear  his  shoes,"  said  Barrington, 
fhintring  that  certain  reminiscences  of  Phineas  with  regard  to  Mr. 
Bonteen  and  others  might  operate  as  strongly  as  any  other  considera- 
tion to  make  him  love  his  place.  Lord  Brentford  declared  that  he 
could  not  understand  it, — that  he  should  find  himself  lost  in  amaze- 
ment if  such  a  man  as  his  young  friend  allowed  himself  to  be  led  into 
the  outer  wilderness  by  such  an  ignis-fatuus  of  light  as  this.  Lord 
Cantrip  laid  down  the  unwritten  traditional  law  of  Government 
officials  very  plainly.  A  man  in  office, — in  an  office  which  really 
imposed  upon  him  as  much  work  as  he  could  possibly  do  with  credit 
to  himself  or  his  cause, — was  dispensed  from  the  necessity  of  a  con- 
science with  reference  to  other  matters.  It  was  for  Sir  Walter 
Morrison  to  have  a  conscience  about  Irish  tenant-right,  as  no  doubt 
he  had,— -just  as  Phineas  Finn  had  a  conscience  about  Canada,  and 
Jamaica,  and  the  Cape.  Barrington  Erie  was  very  strong  about 
parties  in  general,  and  painted  the  comforts  of  official  position  in 
glowing  colours.  But  I  think  that  the  two  ladies  were  more  effica- 
cious than  eve"h  their  male  relatives  in  the  arguments  which  they  used. 
"  We  have  been  so  happy  to  have  you  among  us,"  said  Lady  Cantrip, 
looking  at  him  with  beseeching,  almost  loving  eyes.  "Mr.  Finn 
knows,"  said  Lady  Laura,  "  that  since  he  first  came  into  Parliament 
I  have  always  believed  in  his  success,  and  I  have  been  very  proud  to 
see  it."  "  We  shall  weep  over  him,  as  over  a  fallen  angel,  if  he 
leaves  us,"  said  Lady  Cantrip.  "  I  won't  say  that  I  will  weep,"  said 
Lady  Laura,  "  but  I  do  not  know  anything  of  the  kind  that  would  so 
truly  make  me  unhappy." 

What  was  he  to  say  in  answer  to  applications  so  flattering  and  so 
pressing  ?  He  would  have  said  nothing,  had  that  been  possible,  but 
he  felt  himself  obliged  to  reply.  He  replied  very  weakly,— of  course, 
not  justifying  himself,  but  declaring  that  as  he  had  gone  so  far  he  must 
go  further.  He  must  vote  for  the  measure  now.  Both  his  chief  and 
Barrington  Erie  proved,  or  attempted  to  prove,  that  he  was  wrong  in 
this.  Of  course  he  would  not  speak  on  the  measure,  and  his  vote  for 
his  party  would  probably  be  allowed  to  pass  without  notice.  One 
or  two  newspapers  might  perhaps  attack  him ;  but  what  public  man 
cared  for  such  attacks  as  those  ?  His  whole  party  would  hang  by 
him,  and  in  that  he  would  find  ample  consolation.  Phineas  could 
only  say  that  he  would  think  of  it ; — and  this  he  said  in  so  irresoluto 
a  tone  of  voice  that  all  the  men  then  present  believed  that  he  was 
gained.     The  two  ladies,  however,  were  of  a  different  opinion.      "  In 
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spite  of  anything  that  anybody  may  say,  ha  will  da  wtiat  fat 
right  when  the  time  comes/1  said  Laura  to  h*r  lather 
But  then  Lady  Laura  had  been  in  love  with  him, — i 
almost  in  love  with  him  still,  "  I'm  afraid  ho  is  a  mala/*  naiii  U& 
Cantrip  to  her  husband.  u  He's  a  good  mule  up  a  hill  witli  a  loaA  a 
his  back/1  said  his  lordship.  "  But  with  a  rank  than  al  wn  mum 
a  time  when  you  can't  manage  him/1  said  Lady  Cantrip,  ltofc  L*4 
Cantrip  had  never  been  in  love  with  Phineas. 

Him  e as  found  a  moment,  before  he  left  Lord  Brentford's  boon,  I 
my  a  word  to  Lady  Laura  as  to  the  commission  that  hoi  bciq*  gjn 
to  him.  4i  It  can  never  be/"  said  Lady  Laura,  shuddering ; — Mnn 
never,  never  ! " 

"You  are  not  angry  with  me  for  speaking  t " 

"  Ohf  no,— not  if  he  told  yon/1 

M  He  made  me  promise  that  I  would/' 

44  Tell  him  it  cannot  be.      Tell  him  that  if  ha  has  ray  hrttnu 
tioTi  to  send   mo  as  to  what  he  considers   to  bo   my  dttt 
endeavour  to  comply,  if  that  duty  can  be  done  apart.     I  will  Mm 
nine  him  so  far,  because  of  my  vow.      Bat  not  ev#n  ft*r  the  sdU 
jny  vow,  will  I  endeavour  to  live   with  him.     His  weaetiei  1 
kill  m«  1 " 

When  Phlneas  repeated  this,  or  as  much  of  this  as  ii«  jadflod  tul 
necessary,  to  Mr.  Kennedy  a  day  or  two  afterward^  tha*  gisttai 
replied  that  in  such  case  he  would  have  uo  alteraaLiw  but  to  mi 
redress  at  law*    **  I  have  done  nothing  to  my  wife /*  Bald  he,  •*  of  m 
I  need  he  ashamed.     It  will  be  sad,  no  doubt,  to  have  jdl  oar  iA 
banded  about  in  court,  and  made  the  subject  of  curniEttml  in 
papers,  hut  a  man  must  go  through  that,  or  worse  tlmii  that, 
vindication  of  his  rights,  and  for  the  performance  of  Li*  dull 
Maker.1  H    That  very  day  Mr.  Kennedy  went  to  hie  lawyer,  and 
that  steps  might  be  taken  for  the  restitution  to  him  of  lit* 
rights. 


enp  of  voi*,  m. 
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PATENT 
CORN  FLOUR.  BROWN  &  POLSON'S. 


CAUTION. 

To  obtain  extra  profit  by  the 
sale,  counterfeit  cheap  qualities 
are  sometimes  audaciously  sub- 
stituted instead  of 
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JOHN    G08NELL    ft    OO.'S 

CHERRY     TOOTH     PASTE 

It  greatly  superior  to  any  Tooth  Powder. 

Md  by  all  Obemt»t»  and  Perfumer,  throngbont  the  Kingdom,    la,  ad.  per  pot. 
NOTHING  IMPOSSIBLE. 

AGUA     AMARELLA 

RE8T0BES  THE  HUMAN  HA  IE  TO  ITS  PRISTINE  HUE,  NO  MATTES  AT  WHA3  AGE. 

JOHN   OOSHELL    ft   CO. 

have  at  length,  with  the  aid  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  chemist*,  succeeded  In  perfecting  this  wonderfu) 

liquid.    It  is  now  offered  to  the  public  in  a  more  concentrated  form,  and  at  a  lower  price. 

Sold  in  bottles,  as.  each;  also  6s.,  7s.  Od.,  and  16s.  each,  including  brash. 

JOHN    GOSKELL    ft    OO.'S 

TOILET    AND    NURSERY    POWDER, 

CELEBRATED  FOR  ITS  PUKTY. 


JOHN    G08NELL    ft    GO'S 

PATENT    TRICHOSARON, 

or  newly-inyented  HAIR  BRUSH,  the  peculiar  mechanical  construction  of  which  ftcoomplmhes  the  two 
operations  of  cleansing  and  polishing  simultaneously. 

JOHN    QOSNELL    ft    CO., 

Perfumers  by  Appointment  to  Her  Majesty,  the  Princess  of  Wales,  Ac , 

RED  BULL  WHARF.  ANGEL  PASSAGE,  98,  UPPER  THAMES  STREET.  LONDON. 


PURE  LIGHT  WINES 

FOB  TBS 

SUMMER  SEASON. 

HEDGES  A  BUTLER 

Solielt  attention  to  their 

Psr  dosen. 

St.  Jttllsn  Claret   16s.,  20s.,  24i.t  and  30*. 

White  Bordeaux. 24s.,  80s.,  and  36s. 

Burgundy **»«t  **•»  w»d  42s. 

Chablls *«s.,  30s.,  80s.,  and  48s. 

Hook  and  Mosel  e 24s.,  30s.,  36*.,  and  48s. 

Champagne 86s.,  48s.,  60s.,  and  66s. 

Sherry **»-  80s.,  36s.,  and  42s. 

Port  from  first-clans  Shippers...  24s.,  30s.,  36s.,  and  42s. 

Old  Pale  Cognac  Brandy 48s.,  60s.,  ?2t..  and  84s. 

Lists  of  all  other  Wines  and  Liqueurs  on  application. 

HEDGES  A  BUTLER, 
165,  Regent  St.,  London,  and  30,  King's  Road,  Brighton. 


SEWING   MACHINES. 
W.  F.  THOMAS  &  CO. 


These  Machines  were  the  First  made  and  Patented  in 
England,  and  ever  since  1846  have  maintained  their  pre- 
eminence. They  are  adapted  for  Maxufacturdjo  atst 
for  Domestic  purposes,  and  range  in  prices  from  £S  6s. 
upwards. 

FOE  FAMILY  USE  THEY  ARE  UKIXTALLEB. 

All  Lock  Stitch.    Work  alike  on  both  sides. 

CATALOGUES  AND  SAMPLES  OF  WORK 
FREE  BY  POST. 


1,  CHEAPSIDE,  EC ,  AND  REGENT  CIRCUS, 
OXFORD  81REET,  LONDON,  W. 


THE  BEST  REMEDY  FOR  INDIGESTION, 

NORTON'S  CAMOMILE  PILLS  are  confidently  recommended  as  a 
simple  but  certain  Remedy  for  Indigestion,  which  is  the  eaute  of  nearly 
aU  the  diseases  to  which  we  are  subject,  being  a  medicine  so  uniformly 
grateful  and  beneficial,  that  it  is  with  justice  called  the  "  Natural 
Strengthens  of  the  Human  Stomach."  "Norton's  Pills"  act  as  a 
powerful  tonic  and  gentle  aperient;  are  mild  in  their  operation,  safe 
under  any  circumstances,  and  thousands  of  persons  can  now  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  their  use,  as  they  have  been  a 
never-failing  Family  Friend  for  upwards  of  30  years.  Sold  in  bottles 
it  Is.  1£<Z.,  2s.  9d.,  and  lis.  each,  in  every  Town  in  the  Kingdom. 

CA  TFTION—Be  sure  to  ask  for  "NORTON'S  PILLS,"  and  do  not  be  persuaded 
to  purchase  an  imitation. 

VAILE'S 

HEW  PATENT 

REVERSIBLE  TABLE. 

BILLIARD, 

Combined  with 
DEfUSO,  LIBRARY,  or  HALL  TABLE. 

To  be  had  at  all 
FIRST-CLASS  FURNITURE  WAREHOUSES. 


Sole  Manufacturers,  COOPER  &  HOLT, 

Wholesale  Cabinet  Makers,  48,  49,  &  50,  BUN  HILL  ROW,  LONDON,  E.C. 
THE    PERFECTION    OF    PREPARED    COCOA. 

MAEAVILLA    COCOA. 

"A    SUCCESS    UNPRECEDENTED." 


SEE  FOLLOWING  EXTRACT  PROM  THE  QLOBB  OF  MAY  14,  1868. 

"  Various  importer*  and  manufacturers  nave  attempted  to  attain  a  reputation  for  their  prepared  Cocoas,  but  we 
raM  whether  any  thorough  success  had  been  achieved  until  Messrs.  Taylor  Brothers  discovered  the  extraordinary 
mlitiea  of  'Mara villa'  Cocoa.  Adapting  their  perfect  system  of  preparation  to  this  finest  of  all  species  of  the 
i^obroma,  they  hare  produced  an  article  which  supersedes  every  other  Cocoa  in  the  market.  Entire  solubility,  a 
licate  aroma,  and  a  rare  concentration  of  the  purest  elements  of  nutrition,  distinguish  the  Maravilla  Coooa  above 
l  others.    For  invalids  we  could  not  recommend  a  more  agreeable  or  valuable  beverage.* 

Sole  Proprietors,  TAYLOR  BROTHERS,  London. 

Sold  in  Packets  only,  by  all  Grocers,  J-lb.,  J-lb.,  and  1  lb. 

WHAT  IS  TOUR  CKE8T,  AND  WHAT  18  TOUR  M0T10? 

;END  NAME  and  COUNTY  to  CULLETON'S  Heraldic  Office,  with 

'  3e.  64.  FOR  A  PLAIN  DRAWING ;  in  heraldic  colours,  6s.  The  arms  of  man  and  wife  blended.  The  proper 
>lour  for  servants'  lirery.  Fee  10s.  Pedigrees  traced.  CRESTS  ENGRAVED  ON  SEALS,  DIES,  OR  BOOK 
LATE8,  7s.  6d.  The  Manual  of  Heraldry,  as.  6d.  Culletonto  Book  of  Family  Crests  »nd  Mottoes,  4.000  engravings, 
10  I0a»  printed  in  colours.— T.  CULLEION,  Seal  Engraver,  25,  Cranbourn  Street,  corner  of  St.  Martin  s  Lane. 

CULL^TON'S  GUINEA  BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

CONTAINS  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Paper  and  500  Envelopes,  all 

J  beautifully  stamped  with  Crest  and  Motto,  Monogram,  or  Address,  and  the  Steel  Die  engraved  free  of  charge* 
-T.  CVLLETON,  Die  Sinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  26,  Cranbourn  Mreet,  corner  of  St.  Martin's  Lane. 

VISITING  CARDS,  BT  CULLET0N. 

PIFTY,  best  quality,  post  free,  2s.  3d.,  including  the  engraving  of 

I  copperplate;  Wedding  Cards,  fifty  each,  fifty  embossed  envelopes  with  maiden  name,  Ids.  6d.  post  free. — 
.  CULLETON,  Best  Engraver,  26, Cranbourn  Street,  corner  of  St.  Martins  nine. 


SIX  POUNDS  PER  WEEK 

WHILE  LAID  UP  £  CRT, 


ASt> 


£1000.  IN  CASE  OF  DEATH 

ACCIDENT  OF  ANY  KIND, 

(IN  THE  8TREKTS."  WALKING,  RIDING,  DM  YIN 

HAY    BB   BECimCi 

1IY    AN    AKKUAL    PAYMENT   OF    PROS!    £S.  to  £8.  fi«.  <KL 

nu 

RAILWAY   PASSENGERS 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

64,    COKNH1LX,  AND  10,   EEGKNT  STREET,    LOKD 


RAILWAY  ACCIDENTS  ALONE 

Hat  ue  raoni/rn  AOAistr  j*t 

INSURANCE  TICKETS  FOR  SINGLE  OR  DOUBLE  JOURNl 

gBSCTKD  AT  ALL   RAILWAY  STATJO 


Fm  {MrtiraUt  tlw  Clerk*  ot  u 

01  ■ 

64,  COENHILL,  LONDON,  E.O, 

WILLIAM  J. 


HGTEICBEB,  18C6. 


Price  la- 


S 


A  MA6A! 


EDITED    BY    ANTHONY    TEOLLOPE. 

I  ILIUJIMTIBM  KY  J  i  miuit,  u 


LONDON: 
YI3TTTE    AND    COMPANY,    284,    CITY    SO  AD; 

LANS,  PATHftSCWTlUl  HOW, 


£ 


FOR  CHILDREN'S  DIET. 


^*A°X 


CAUTION. 

To  obtain  extra  profit  by  the 
sale,  counterfeit  cheap  qualities 
are  sometimes  audaciously  sub- 
stituted instead  of 


PATENT 
CORN  FLOUR.  BROWN  &  POLSON'S. 


o 
o 

<8 

h) 

H 

CQ 

O 

w 
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JOHN   OOSNELL   &    OO.'S 

GHERRT     TOOTH     PASTE 

It  greatly  superior  to  any  Tooth  Powder. 

Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers  throughout  the  Kingdom.   Is.  64.  per  pot» 
NOTHING  IMPOSSIBLE. 

AQUA     AMARELLA 

BESTOBES  THE  HUMAN  HAIR  TO  ITS  PRISTINE  HUE,  NO  MATTER  AT  WHAT  AQS» 

JOHN    G08NELL    &   CO. 

hare  at  length,  with  the  aid  of  one  of  the  moat  eminent  chemists,  succeeded  in  perfecting  this  wonderful 

liquid.    It  is  now  offered  to  the  public  in  a  more  eon  con  I  rated  form,  and  at  a  lower  {rice. 

Sold  in  bottles,  3s.  each ;  also  5s.,  7a.  6d.,  and  15s.  each,  including  brash*. 

JOHN    GOSNELL    ft    OO.'S       ' 

TOILET   AND    NURSERY   POWDER, 

CELEBRATED  FOR  ITS  PURITY. 


JOHN    GOSNELL    &    GO'S 

PATENT    TRICHOSARON, 

or  newly-invented  HAIR  BRUSH,  the  peculiar  mechanical  construction  of  which  aocompliahea  the  two 

operations  of  cleansing  and  polishing  simultaneously. 

JOHN    GOSNELL    ft    CO., 

Perfumers  by  Appointment  to  Her  Majesty,  the  Princess  of  Wales,  fto, 

BED  BULL  "WHARF,  ANGEL  PASSAGE,  93,  UPPER  THAMES  STREET,  LONDON. 


HEDGE8    &    BUTLER'S    DINNER 
SHERRIES  at  24s.  and  3Cs.  per  dozen.— 155,  Regent 
Street,  London,  and  No.  30,  King's  Road,  Brighton. 

EDGES  &  BUTLER'S  pure  CLARETS 

at  18s.  and  24s.  per  dozen. 


HEDGFS  &  BUTLER'S  cheap  CHAM* 
PAGNES  at  86s.  and  48s.  per  dozen. 


TIEDGFS  &    BUTLER'S    choice  old 

•*    POB  TS  at  42s..  48sn  60s.,  72s.,  84s.  per  dozen. 

TIfc  DGE8  &  BUTLER,  155,  Regent  St , 

**  London,  and  30,  King's  Road,  Brighton,  importers 
and  bottlers  of  the  pure  wines  of  France,  Germany, 
Spain,  and  Portugal,  from  the  lowest  price  commensurate 
with  soundness  to  the  most  recherche  descriptions  and 
esteemed  vintages.  Priced  lists  of  all  wines  and  liqueurs 
on  application.    Originally  established  AD.  16c7. 


SEWING   MACHINES. 
W.  F.  THOMAS  &  GO. 


These  Machines  were  the  First  made  and  Patented  in 
England,  and  ever  since  1S46  have  maintained  their  pre- 
eminence. They  are  adapted  for  MaxufacturIX«  juwt 
for  Domestic  purposes,  and  range  in  prices  from  £5  5s. 
upwards. 

FOR  FAMILY  USE  THEY  ABE  UNRIVALLED. 

All  Lock  Stitch.    Work  alike  on  both  aides. 

CATALOGUES  AND   SAMPLES  OF  WORK  SENT 
FREE  BY  PO>T. 


1,  CHEAPSTDE,  EC ,  AND  REGENT  CIBCTJS, 
OXFORD  81  BEET,  LONDOK,  W. 


NOVEMBEE,  1066. 


Fric 


— ■ 


^wrrK 


A  MACA 


'ED    BY    ANTHONY    TROLLOPS. 

WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS  61  I  I  ■ILLAI8.  HA 


LONDON: 
TUE    AND    COMPANY,    384,    CITY    SO  AC; 

W,   IVY  LAS.%   FATKA!tO«XSft  UOW. 

»fc»    IbULi    LI,    Ml     HikXI. 


SIX  POUNDS  PER  WEEK 

WHILE  LAID  UP  Bi*  1 


£1000.  IK  CASE  OF  DEATH 

GAU0CD   BT 

ACCIDENT  OF  ANY  KIND 

(IN  THE  BBKETS,  WALKING,  RIDING,  DH 


MAT  BE  MCOJUKD 


BY   AN   AMKCUi   PAYJIEV  FUOM   £8  3,  ft* 

TO  THIS 

RAILWAY   PASSEISTGERS 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

64,    COBNHTLL.  AND  10,  BEGfiNT   STREET,    I  OS 

EAILWAY  ACCIDENTS  ALONE 

1CAT  KB   FR&TUJSD  A-JAXlflff  IT 

INSURANCE  TICKETS  FOR  SINGLE  OR  DOUBLE  JOUfll 

ISSUED  AT  ALL  UAH  WAT  6 


Sttt  pwticul*r»  apply  tn  tb*  CAarlu  at  «oy  of  th»  E»i1w 
or  «l  ttf  lltbl  OAw, 

64,  CORNHIXL,  LOtfDOtf 


RAILWAY  PAjBfMCHa  AiSUM WE  CO « 

tn  ii  r  it  t  -j-i     '  .mi  «r  M      HI.  IM»  *  UH 


J&BTCJA&Tt   ltfW. 


JL  MAGAZINE 


TJtOl 


UTltll    »T  I  I  "tUHl 


TIRTXTB    AWD    COMPAJNT,    194,    OUT    EOAD; 

Q   ROW. 


£ 


^^^H 


FOR  CHILDREN'S  DIET. 


« 


^?\ 


CAUTION. 


r^  To  obtain  extra  profit  by  the 
sale,  counterfeit  cheap  qualities 
are  sometimes  audaciously  sub* 
stituted  instead  of 


PATENT 
CORN  FLOUR.  BROWN  &  POLSON'S. 


O 
O 

W 
fe 
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O 
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JOHN   GOSNELL  &  CO.'S   CHERRY   TOOTH  PASTE  is  preatly 

•J      superior  to  any  Tooth  Powder.    Sold  by  all  Chemist!  and  Perfumers  throughout  the  ringAim 
Is.  6d.  per  pot. 

NOTHING  IMPOSSIBLE—  AGUA.  AMARELLA  restores  the  Human 
Hair  to  its  Pristine  Hue,  no  matter  at  what  ape.  JOHN  GOSNELL  &  CO.  hare  at  length,  wuh 
the  aid  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  chemists,  succeeded  in  perfecting  this  wonderful  liquid.  It  u»  now 
offered  to  the  public  in  a  more  concentrated  form,  and  at  a  lower  price.  Sold  in  bottles,  3a.  each;  also 
5a.,  7s.  6d.,  and  15s.  each,  including  brush. 

JOHN  GOSNELL  &  CO.'S  TOILET  AND  NURSERY  POWDER, 

•J      celebrated  for  its  purity. 

JOHN   GOSNELL  &  CO.'S  PATENT  TRICHOSARON,  or  newly- 

tj      invented  HAIR  BRUSH,  the  peculiar  mechanical  construction  of  which  accomplishes  ths  twa  ' 

operations  of  cleansing  and  polishing  simultaneously. 

JOHN    GOSNELL    &    CO..  j 

Perfomers  by  Appointment  to  Her  Majesty,  the  Princess  of  Wales,  £&, 

KKD  BULL  WHARF,  ANGEL  PASSAGE.  93.  I'PPEK  THAMES  STREET.  LONDON. 


PROTECTION     FROM    FIRE. 


BRYANT  &  MAY'S 
PATENT  SAFETY  MATCHES, 

LIGHT  ONLY  ON  THE  BOX. 
Sold  Everywhere. 


TRADE   MABK, 

TRADE  A 3^,    MART 


AN  ARK. 

CA  UT10N.  —  FHA  UD.-  Or**- 
BUY A NT  and  MATS  PATENT 
SAFETY  MATCHES.  TiV 
Mark,  an  Ark.  A>*D  r$>4-T 
UPON  HAVING  THEM,  a* 
Imitations  are  sometimes  cStsri 
that  do  not  afford 
PROTECTION  FROM  FIRE. 


HEDGES  &  BUTLER 

Solicit  attention  to  their 
SPAEEXJNG  EPERNAY  CHAMPAGNE, 

Choice  quality,  at  48s.  per  Dozen. 
Champagne  of  rarious  shippers    ...  86s.,  42s.   66s.,  78s. 

GOOD  DINNER  SHERRY, 

At  24s.  and  30s.  per  doien. 

SMper.  Golden.  Pale, or  Brown  Sherry,  36s.  42s.  48s.  &  «0s. 
Port,  from  first-class  shippers       30s.  36s.  42s.  48a.  to  72s. 

Pure  St.  Julien  Claret 18s.  20s.  24s.  30s.  to  86s. 

Hock  and  Moselle        24s.  30s.  36s.  48s. to  120s. 

FINE  SPARKLING  MOSELLE. 

49s.,  60s.,  and  60s.  per  Dozen. 

Fine  Old  Pale  Brandy,  48s.  60s.  72s.  84s.  according  to  age. 

On  receipt  of  a  Post-oflv-e  Order,  or  Reference,  any  of 

the  above  will  be  forwarded,  with  List  of  all  other  Wines 

and  Liqueurs,  by 

HEDGES   AND   BUTLER, 

•   LONDON:  156,  REGENT  STREET,  W. 
Brighton :  80,  King's  Road.   (Originally  Estab.  A.D.  1667.) 


SEWING   MACHINES. 
W.  F.  THOMAS  &  CO. 

These  Machines  were  the  First  made  and  Patents  fe 
England,  and  ever  since  1346  have  maintain**!  their  pre- 
eminence.  They  are  adapted  for  MA2furA.CTuar*«  rrf 
for  Domestic  purposes,  and  range  in  prices  from  42  J*. 
upwards. 

FOB  FAMILY  USE  THEY  ARE  UMUTALUSL 

Ail  Lock  Stitch.    Work  alike  on  both  fids*. 

CATALOGUES  AND   SAMPLES  OF  WORK  SBTT 
FREE  DY  POST. 


1,  CHEAPSIDE,  E.O,  AND  BS0ENT  GHOUL 
OXFORD  8TREET,  LONDON,  W. 


THE  BEST  REMEDY  FOR  INDIGESTION, 

TV OBT01T8  CAMOMILE  PILLS  are  confidently  recommended  as  a 
simple  but  certain  Remedy  for  Indigestion,  which  is  the  came  of  nearly 
aU  the  diseases  to  whieh  we  are  subject,  being  a  medicine  so  uniformly 
grateful  and  beneficial,  that  it  is  with  justice  called  the  "Natural 
Strengthener  of  the  Human  Stomach."  \ % Norton's  PiUs"  act  as  a 
powerful  tonic  and  gentle  aperient;  are  mild  in  their  operation,  safe 
under  any  circumstances,  and  thousands  of  persons  can  now  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  their  use,  as  they  have  been  a 
never-failing  Family  Ih'endfor  upwards  of  30  years.  Sold  in  bottles 
at  Is.  l$d.,  2s.  9d.,  and  lis.  each,  in  every  Town  in  the  Kingdom. 

CA  UTION—Be  sure  to  ask  for  «N0RT02?>S  PILLS,"  and  do  not  be  persuaded 
to  purchase  an  imitation. 

MAYFAIR     SHERRY. 

O^8*  ?**  doB*  FIT  FOB  A  OBNTLBMAN'S  TABLB.  POT  dOZ.   SQ^> 

BOTTLES  AND  OASES  INCLUDED. 
POST-OFFICE   OBDERS   ON   PICCADILLY. 

CHARLES  WARD  AND  SON, 

WINE     MERCHANTS, 

1,   CHAPEL   STREET,  WEST, 
MAYFAIR,  W.,  LONDON. 

w^JS.  per  do*,  fit  for  a  gentleman's  table.  per  doz.  8.W  w 

MAYFAIR     SHERRY. 

THE    PERFECTION    OF    PREPARED    COCOA. 

MARAVILLA    COCOA. 

"A    SUCCESS    UNPRECEDENTED." 

SEE  FOLLOWING  EXTRACT  FROM  THE  GLOBE  OF  MAY  14,  1868. 

"  VarifTtif  importers  and  manufacturers  have  Attempted  to  attain  a  reputation  for  their  prepared  Cocoas,  but  we 
doubt  whether  any  thorough  success  bad  been  achieved  until  Messrs.  Taylor  Brothers  discovered  the  extraordinary 
•  'iiti'iee  of  •Maravilla'  Cocoa.  Adapting  their  perfect  system  of  preparation  to  this  finest  of  all  species  of  the 
l  beobroma,  they  have  produced  an  article  which  supersedes  every  other  Cocoa  in  the  market  Entire  solubility,  a 
ur-iicste  aroma,  and  a  rare  concentration  of  the  purest  elements  of  nutrition,  distinguish  the  Mora  villa  Cocoa  above 
oil  others.    For  invalids  we  could  not  recommend  a  more  agreeable  or  valuable  beverage." 


Sole  Proprietors,  TAYLOR  BROTHERS,  London. 
Sold  in  Packets  only,  by  all  Grocers,  J-lb.,  J-lb.,  and  1  lb. 

VAILE'S 

HEW  FATKWT 

REVERSIBLE  TABLE. 

BILLIARD, 

Combined  with 
DDTIHG,  LIBRARY,  or  HALL  TABLE. 

To  be  had  at  all 
FIRST-CLASS  FURNITURE  WAREHOUSES. 

Sole  Manufacturers,  COOPER  &  HOLT, 

Wholesale  .Cabinet  Maker*,  48,  49,  &  50,  BUNHLLL  ROW,  LONDON,  £0. 


I  k 


SIX  POUNDS  PER  WEE! 

WHILE. LAID  UP  BY  INJURY, 


AND 


£1000.  IN  CASE  OF  DEATH 


CAUSED    BY 


\   I  OCCIDENT  OF  ANY  KIND 


(IN  THE  STREETS,  WALKING,  BIDING,  DRIVING,  «.) 

~*  MAY   BE   SECURED 


^T  AN  ANNUAL  TAYMENT  OF  FROM  £8.  to  £8.  6b.  Oc 


TO   THE 


RAILWAY   PASSENGERS 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

64,    CORNHILL,  AND   10,  REGENT   STREET,   LONDON 

H *  .  * 

„  ..^         # 

RAILWAY  ACCIDENTS  AtONB 

•4 
MAY  BE  PROVIDED  AGAINST  BY  ' 

INSURANCE  TICKETS  FOR  SINGLE  OR  DOUBLE  JOURNIES 

ISSUED   AT  ALL  RAILWAY  STATIONS. 


For  particulars  apply  to  the  Clerks  at  any  of  the  Railway  Stations,  to  the  Local  Ager .* 
or  at  the  Head  Office, . 

64,  CORNHILL;  LONDON,  E.G. 

WILLIAM  J.   VJAIT,  Seentan- 
RAILWAY  PASSENCERS  ASSURANCE  COMPANY,  .  : 

frnjotctred  fry  Special  Acts  of  ParKtmml,  \$49  tt  1864. 


FEBRUARY,  I860. 


A  MMiRZSfflB* 


EDITED    BY    ANTHONY    TROLLOPE. 

WITH  IUU8TUTI0II  ST  J-  I   ■ItUUS.  fU 


LONDON: 
VTHTTTB    AND    COMPANY,    894,    CTTT    EOAD; 

AND  2S,   IVT  LANE,  PATERNOSTER  BOW, 
HOT  YORK:   lit  DR  PTRBKT. 
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FOR  CHILDREN'S  DIET. 


^A°N 


CAUTION. 


p_ 
Ftrade  mark\ 


r^  To  obtain  extra  profit  by  the 
sale,  counterfeit  cheap  qualities 
are  sometimes  audaciously  sub- 
stituted instead  of 


PATENT 
CORN  FLOUR.  BROWN  &  P0LSON'& 


O 
O 

W 

O 
O 


JOHN   GOSNELL  &   CO.'S   CHERRY   TOOTH  PASTE  is  proatly 

•J      superior  to  any  Tooth  Powder.    Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers  throughout  the  Kingdom. 
Is.  6d.  per  pot 

NOTHING  IMPOSSIBLE  — AGUA  AMARELLA  restores  the  Human 
Hair  to  it*  Pristine  Hue,  no  mntter  at  what  ape.  JOHN  GOSNELL  &  CO.  hare  at  len^rth.  *  .th 
the  aid  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  chemists,  succeeded  >n  perfecting  thin  wonderful  liquid.  It  is  c<w 
offered  to  the  public  in  a  more  cnnccntntted  form,  and  at  a  lower  price.  Sold  in  bottles,  ia.  each;  also 
5s.,  7b.  6d.,  and  K>s.  each,  including  brush. 

JOHN  GOSNELL  &  CO.'S  TOILET  AND  NURSERY  POWDER, 

•J      celebrated  for  its  purity. 

JOHN    GOSNELL  &  CO.'S   PATENT   TRICHOSARON,  or  newly- 

•J      invented   HAIR  BRUSH,  the  peculiar  mechanical  construction  of  which  accviripl bites  iLe  two 

operations  of  cleansing  and  polishing  »imultnneoiisly. 

JOHN    GOSNELL    &    CO., 

Perfumers  by  Appointment  to  Her  Majeity,  the  Frinoeis  of  Walei,  4c, 

BED  BULL  WHARF,  ANGEL  PASSAGE.  98.  OPPBB  THAMES  STRRKT.  LONDON. 


o 

a 

0 

o 

CD 


iQ 
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PROTECTION      FROM    FIRE. 


BRYANT  foMAY'S 
PATENT  SAFETY  MATCHES, 

LIGHT  ONLY  ON  THE-  BOX. 
-.,       .  Sold  Everywhere. 


TRADE   MARK, 


AN  ARK. 


CA  VTION.  —  FHA  VD.  -  fVWf 
BKYANT  nnd  M\r>  Vk^.  *VT 
SAFETY  MATCH  F-s.  T  •  «• 
2H;.rk.  sn  At*.  A>1>  1>"^:>T 
I 'PON  HAVING  THF.W,  m 
Itnitat  tuns  are  snmetixnrs  ailec4 
that  do  not  afford 
PROTECTION  FROM  FWC 


HEDGES  &  BUTLER 

Solicit  attention  to  their 
8PABRLING  EP£RNAY  CHAMPAGNE, 

Choice  quality,  at  48a.  per  Dozen. 
Champagne  of  various  shippers    ...  36a.f  42b.,  66a.,  78a. 

GOOD  DINNER  SHERRY, 

At  24«.  and  30s.  per  doten. 

Pnner.Golden.  Pale,  or  Brown  Sherry,  36«.  42s.  48*.  &  60a. 
Port,  from  first-class  shippers       30s.  36a.  42s.  48s.  to  72s. 

Pure  St.  Julien  Claret 18*.  20s.  24a.  30s.  to  36s. 

Hock  and  Moselle        24*.  30s.  86s.  48s.  to  120s. 

TOTE  SPARKLING  MOSELLE, 

48a.,  60s.,  and  66s.  per  Dozen. 

Fine  Old  Psle  Brandy,  48s.  60s.  72a.  84a.  according  to  age. 

On  receipt  of  a  Post-office  Order,  or  Reference,  any  of 

th«»  nbove  will  be  forwarded,  with  List  of  all  other  Wines 

and  Liqueurs,  tr 


AND   BUTLER, 

^^LOEggH:  l&f-MGEET  STREET,  W. 

■rfchtoni  SOiKinf^BoadT  (Originally  Estabi  a. D.166T.) 


SEWING   MACHINES. 
W.  F.  THOMAS  &  CO. 

These  Machines  were  the  First  made  and  Pata»**<  Is 

England,  and  ever  since  1846  have  maintained  thnr  »r*- 
eniinence.  They  are  adapted  for  Majii  rarrusn*.  a*4 
for  Domestic  purposes,  and  range  in  prices  tram  Mi  m 
upwards. 

FOR  FAMILY  USE  THET  ARE  UHIIT ALLIR 
All  Lock  Stitch.    Work  alike  on  both  sides. 

Catalogues  and  samples  of  work  sext 
free  by  post. 


1,  CHEAPSIDR,  SA,  AMD  RttEET  CIBC9* 

0KF9RS  mam,  *voxrar  i  w. 


THE  BEST  REMEDY  FOR  INDIGESTION, 

NORTON'S  CAMOMILE  PILLS  are  confidently  recommended  a$  a 
simple  but  certain  Remedy  for  Indigestion,  which  is  the  cause  of  nearly 
all  the  diseases  to  which  tee  are  subject,  being  a  medicine  so  uniformly 
grateful  and  beneficial,  that  it  is  with  justice  called  the  "  Natural 
Strengthener  of  the  Human  Stomach."  "Norton's  Pills"  act  as  a 
powerful  tonic  and  gentle  aperient;  are  mild  in  their  operation,  safe 
under  any  circumstances,  and  thousands  of  persons  can  now  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  their  use,  as  they  have  been  a 
never-failing  Family  Friend  for  upwards  of  30  years.  Sold  in  bottles 
at  Is.  l\d.,  2s.  9d.,  and  lis.  each,  in  every  Town  in  the  Kingdom* 

CA  TJTION—Be  sure  to  ask  for  "NORTON'S  FILLS,"  and  do  not  be  persuaded 

to  yurcha*e  an  imitation. • 

MAYFAIR     SHERRY. 

O^?3'  P07  doz'  rn  F0B  A  gentleman's  table.  per  do*.  S.QS> 

BOTTLES  AND  GASES  INCLUDED. 
POST-OFFICE   ORDERS    ON   PICCADILLY. 

CHARLES  WARD  AND  SON, 

WINE      MERCHANTS, 

1,   CHAPEL   STREET,   WEST, 
MAYFAIR,  W.v  LONDON. 

CJV/S.  per  doz.  fit  foe  a  obntlbman's  tablb.  per  doz.  S.w^J 

MAYFAIR     SHERRY. 

THE    PERFECTION    OF    PREPARED    COCOA. 

MARAVILLA    COCOA. 

"A    SUCCESS    UNPRECEDENTED." 


SEE  FOLLOWING  EXTRACT  PROM  THE  GLOBE  OP  MAY  14,  1868. 

"Various  importers  and  manufacturers  have  Attempted  to  attain  a  reputation  for  their  prepared  Cocoas,  but  we 
doubt  whether  imy  thorough  Micceas  had  been  achieved  until  Messrs.  Taylor  Brothers  discovered  the  extraordinary 
qualities  of  'Mararilla'  Cocoa.  Adapting  their  perfect  system  of  preparation  to  this  finest  of  all  species  of  the 
Theobroma.  they  have  produced  an  article  which  supersedes  every  other  Cocoa  in  the  market.  En1  ire  solubility,  a 
delicate  aroma,  and  a  rare  concentration  of  the  purest  elements  of  nutrition,  distinguish  the  Mamvilla  Cocoa  above 
ail  others.    For  invalids  we  could  not  recommend  a  more  agreeable  or  valuable  beverage." 


Sole  Proprietors,  TAYLOR  BROTHERS,  London. 
Sold  in  Packets  only,  by  all  Grocers,  J-lb.,  4 -lb.,  and  1  lb. 

VAILE'S 

KEW  PATEAT 

REVERSIBLE  TABLE. 

BILLIARD, 

Combined  with 

DINING,  LIBRARY,  or  HALL  TABLE. 

To  be  had  at  all 
FIRST-CLASS  FURNITURE  WAREHOUSED 

Sole  Manufacturers,  COOPER  &  HOLT, 

Wkelatala  Cabinet  Makers,  48,  49,  4  50,  BUN  1 1  ILL  BOW,  LONDON,  B.C* 
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FOR  CHILDREN'S  DIET. 


PATENT 
CORN  FLOUR.  BROWN  &  POLSON'S. 


CAUTION. 

To  obtain  extra  profit  by  the 
sale,  counterfeit  cheap  qualities 
are  sometimes  audaciously  sub- 
stituted instead  of 


O 
O 

W 

o 


JOHN   GOSNELL  &   CO.'S   CHERRY   TOOTH  PASTE  is  gTeally 

J     superior  to  any  Tooth  Powder.    Sold  by  all  Chemist*  and  Perfumers  throughout  the  liingnrea. 
la.  6d.  per  pot. 

NOTHING  IMPOSSIBLE  — AGTTA  AMARELLA  restores  the  Human 
Hair  to  it*  Pristine  Hue,  no  matter  at  what  age.  JOHN  GOSNELL  &  CO.  have  at  length,  with 
the  aid  of  one  of  the  most  eminent  chemists,  succeeded  in  perfecting  this  wonderful  liquid.  It  is  ikom 
offered  to  the  puMio  in  a  more  concentrated  form,  and  at  a  lower  price.  Sold  in  bottles,  2a.  each;  a»so 
6s.,  7s.  6d.,  and  15s.  each,  including  brush. 

JOHN  GOSNELL  &  CO.'S  TOILET  AND  NTJRSEEY  POWDER, 

»J      celebrated  for  its  purity. 

JOHN    GOSNELL  &  CO.'S   PATENT   TRICHOSARON,  ot  newly- 

tj      invented  HAIR  BRUSH,  the  peculiar  mechanical  construction  of  which  accomplish**  the  two 
operations  of  cleansing  and  polishing  simultaneously. 


JOHN     GOSNELL    ft    CO., 
O  |  Perfumers  by  Appointment  to  Her  Maje?tv,  the  Princess  of  Wales,  Ac, 

H?  |  RKD  BULL  WHAKF,  ANGEL  PASSAGE.  93,  UPPEK  THAMES  STREET.  LO.VD< > V. 
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■    PROTECTION     FROM    FIRE. 


BRYANT  &  MAYS 

PATENT  SAFETY  MATCHES, 

LIGHT  ONLY  ON  THE  BOX. 
Sold  Everywhere.         v 


TRADE   MABK, 


AN  ARK. 


CAUTION.— FRAPD.-**** 
BRYANT  and  MAY>  PATL>T 
SAFETY  MATCHES.  T*  •* 
Mark,  an  Ark.  A>D  W^T 
UPON  HAT1KG  THTK.  *» 
Imitations  are  sometime*  afif  rrJ 
that  do  not  afford 
PROTECTION  FROM  FOB. 


HEDGES  &  BUTLER 

Solicit  attention  to  their 
SPARKLING  EPERNAY  CHAMPAGNE, 

Choice  quality,  at  48s.  per  Dozen. 
Champagne  of  various  shippers    ...  36a.,  42s.   66s.,  78s. 

GOOD  DINNER  SHERRY, 

At  24s.  and  30i.  per  doien. 

Super.  Golden,  Pale,  or  Brown  Sherry,  36s.  42s.  48s.  9t  60s. 
Port,  from  first-class  shippers      30s.  3rts.  42s.  48s.  to  72a. 

Pure  St.  Julien  Claret 18s.  20s.  24s.  30a.  to  36s. 

Hock  and  Moselle        24s.  30s.  36s.  48s.  to  120s. 

PIKE  SPARKLING  MOSELLE, 

48s..  60s.,  and  6tis.  per  Dozen. 

Fine  Old  Psle  Brandy,  48*.  60s.  72s.  84s.  according  to  age. 

On  receipt  of  a  Post-onVe  Order,  or  Reference,  any  of 

the  above  will  be  forwarded,  with  List  of  all  other  Wines 

and  Liqueurs,  by 

HEDGES   AND    BUTLER, 

_    LONDON:  '55,  *EGFNT  STREET,  W. 

Brighton :  30,  King's  Road.   (Originally  Estab.  aj>.  1667.) 


SEWING   MACHINES 
W.  F.  THOMAS  &  CO. 

These  Machines  were  the  First  made  and  Parents*  * 
England,  and  ever  since  1846  hare  maintained  thnr  ♦••- 
eminence.  They  are  adapted  fpr  MAiarFACTTK&u  <u»d 
for  Domestic  purposes,  and  range  in  prices  fan  46  >■ 
upwards. 

FOR  FAMILY  USE  THEY  ARE  UN1IYALLED. 

All  Lock  Stitch.    Work  alike  on  both  sfcfcsv. 

CATALOGUES  AND   SAMPLES  OF  WORK  SSST 
FRER  HY  POST, 


1,  CHEAP8IDE,  E.C  AND  REGENT  CIRCUI, 
OXFORD  STREET,  LONDON,  W. 


THE  BEST  REMEDY  FOR  INDIGESTION, 

NORTON'S  CAMOMILE  PILLS  are  confidently  recommmdedasf 
simple  but  certain  Remedy  for  Indigestion,  which  is  the  cause  of  nearly 
all  the  disease*  to  which  we  are  subject,  being' a  medicine  so  uniformly 
grateful  and  beneficial,  that  it  is  with  Justice  called  the  "  Matured 
Strengthens  of  the  Human  Stomach"  " Norton* s  Pills "  act  as  a 
powerful  tonic  and  gentle  aperient ;  arc  mild  in  their  operation,  safe 
under  any  circumstances,  and  thousands  of  persons  can  now  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  iheir  use,  as  they  have  been  a 
never-failing  Family  Friend  for  upwards  of  30  years.  Sold  in  bottle* 
at  Is.  1&£,  2s.  9d.,  and  lis.  each,  in  every  Town  in  the  Kingdom. 

CJ  UTION—Be  euro  to  ask  for  "  NORTOIP  S  PILLS,"  and  do  not  be  persuaded 

._ to  purchase  an  imitation.  

MAYPAIR     SHERRY. 

*D^JS*   P®*  dOB.  'FT  FOB  A  GENTLEMAN'S  TAB  LB.  per  dOS.    S*O^J 

BOTTLES  AND  CA8ES  INCLUDED. 
POST-OFFICE    ORDERS   ON   PICCADILLY. 

CHARLES  WARD  AND  SON, 

WINE      MERCHANTS, 

1,    CHAPEL   STREET,   WEST, 
MAYFAIR,  W.,  LONDON. 

^J  wS.  per  dos.  pit  poe  a  gentleman's  table.  per  doz.  S.O  \J 

MAYFAIR     SHERRY. 

THE    PERFECTION    OF    PREPARED    COCOA. 

MARAVILLA    COCOA. 

"A    SUCCESS    UNPRECEDENTED." 

SEE  FOLLOWING  EXTRACT  FROM  THE  GLOBE  OF  MAY  14,  1868. 

"Various  importers  and  manufacturer*  hare  Attempted  to  attain  a  reputation  for  their  prepared  Cocoas,  bat  we 
doubt  whether  any  thorough  success  had  been  achieved  until  Messrs.  Taylor  Brother*  discovered  the  extraordinary 

? utilities  of  'Mttravilla'  Cocoa.  Adapting  their  perfect  system  of  preparation  to  this  finest  of  all  species  of  the 
heobroma,  they  have  produced  an  article  which  supersedes  every  other  Cocoa  in  the  market.  Entire  solubility,  a 
delicate  aroma,  and  a  rare  concentration  of  the  purest  elements  of  nutrition,  distinguish  the  Marmvilla  Cocoa  above 
all  others.    For  invalids  we  could  not  recommend  a  more  agreeable  or  valuable  beverage.* 

Sole  Proprietors,  TAYLOR  BROTHERS,  London. 

Sold  in  Packets  only,  by  all  Grocers,  J-lb.,  j-lb.,  and  1  lb.  ] 

BILLIARDS,  DINING,  OR  LIBRARY  TABLES, 

(VAILES  >JF^^^^^^^^^^=n         PATENT}, 

SO  MACHINERY.        _^ 

ALWAYS  LEVEL. 


NOTHING 
JO  REMOVE.       3*-^  VW  «**     SLATE  BED. 

COOPER  &  HOLT,  Wholesale  &  Export  Cabinet  Makers  and  TTpholfterers, 

BOLE  MANUFACTURERS. 

48,    49,    and    60,    BTXNHILL    BOW,    LONDON,   B.C. 

five  minutes'  walk  from  Moorajate  and  Broai  Street  Railway  Stations. 


COMPENSATION 

ei7)  IN  CASE  OF  INJURY, 

AND 

A  FIXED  SUM  IN  CASE  OF  DEATH 

CAUSED  BY     , 

ACCIDENT  OF  ANY  KIND, 

(IN  THE  STREETS,  WALKING,  RIDING;  DRlYftG,  fcc.) 

MAY  BE  SECURED  BY -A  POLICY  OF  1BE 

§UiIiMtr  |!  as^ngm;  gssnrana 

COMPANY, 

64,  CORNHILL,  &  10,  REGENT  STREET,  LONDON. 


An  Annual  Payment  of  £3  to  £6/5s.  insures 

£1000  at  Death,  and  an  allowance  at  the  rate 

of  £6  per  Week  for  Injury. 


BAILWAY  ACCIDENTS  ALONE     ' 

MAY   BE   PKOVIDLD    AGAINST   BY 

INSURANCE  TICKETS  FOR  SINGLE  OR  DOUBLE  JOURNIES, 

.     ISSUED  AT  ALL  .RAILWAY  STATIONS. 


For  particulars  apply  to  tho  Clerks  at  any  of  the  Bail  way  Stations,  to  the  Local  Agents, 
or  at  the  Head  Office, 

64,   COKNHILL,   LONDON,   E.G. 

WILLIAM  J.    VIAN,  Secretary. 

RAILWAY  PASSENCERS  ASSURANCE  COMPANY, 

Empowered  by  Special  AcU  of  Parliament,  184»  ft  1861. 
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